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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Monpay, February 7, 1966. 


Resolved,—That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications: 


Andras, Honey, Rapp, 

Bell (Saint John-Albert), Lessard, Régimbal, 
Blouin, Macaluso, Rideout (Mrs.), 
Byrne, MacEwan, Rock, 
Cantelon, McIntosh, Sherman, 
Carter, Olson, Southam, 
Deachman, Orlikow, Tolmie, 
Duquet, Pascoe, Tucker—(25). 
Fawcett, 


Ordered,—That, notwithstanding the provisions of Standing Order 65, the 
said Committee shall consist of twenty-five members. 


ATTEST. 


TUESDAY, February 8, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program 
and future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to meet the effective demand of the public for such service and the 
effects of such progam and plans be referred to the Standing Committee on 
Transport and communications for their consideration and report. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Reid be substituted for that of Mr. Tucker 
on the Standing Committee on Transport and Communications. 


ATTEST. 


Fripay, February 18, 1966 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Ballard be substituted for that of Mr. 
McIntosh on the Standing Committee on Transport and Communications. 


ATTEST. 


TUESDAY, February 22, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Horner (Acadia) be substituted for that of 
Mr. Régimbal on the Standing Committee on Transport and communications. 


ATTEST. 
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WEDNESDAY, March 2, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. McIntosh and Ormiston be sub- 
stituted for those of Messrs. MacEwan and Ballard on the Standing Committee 
on Transport and Communications. 


ATTEST. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND 
The Clerk of the House. 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications bas the honour 
to present the following as its 


FIRST REPORT 


Your Committee recommends that it be given leave to sit while the House 
is sitting. 
Respectfully submitted, 


JOSEPH MACALUSO, 
Chairman. 


(Concurred in on Thursday, March 3, 1966. Such authority to have effect for 
this day, Thursday, March 3, and Friday March 4, 1966, only) 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
THURSDAY, February 17, 1966. 
(1) 
The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 10:00 
a.m. this day, for organization purposes. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Andras, Bell (Saint John- 
Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Duquet, Fawcett, Lessard, 
Macaluso, McIntosh, Olson, Pascoe, Rapp, Reid, Rock, Southam, Tolmie—(20). 


Also present: Messrs. Horner (Acadia) and Clancy. 
The Clerk of the Committee presided over the election of the Chairman. 


Mr. Lessard moved, seconded by Mr. Rock, that Mr. Macaluso be Chairman 
of this Committee. 


Thereupon, Mr. Andras moved, seconded by Mr. Rock, that the nominations 
be now closed. 


There being no other nominations, Mr. Macaluso was declared duly elected 
Chairman of this Committee. 


The Chairman thanked the Committee for the honour conferred upon him. 


Mr. Reid moved, seconded by Mr. Duquet, that Mr. Blouin be Vice- 
Chairman of this Committee. 


Thereupon, Mr. Andras moved, seconded by Mr. Tolmie that the nomina- 
tions be now closed. 


Mr. Blouin was declared duly elected Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Deachman, seconded by Mr. Bell, 


Resolved,—That the Sub-Committee comprise the Chairman; the Vice- 
Chairman and three other members named by the Chairman, after the usual 
consultations with the whips of the different parties, be appointed. 


On motion of Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Pascoe, 
Resolved,—That the Committee print 1500 copies in English, and 1000 copies 
in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


On motion of Mr. Andras, seconded by Mr. Southam, 
Resolved,—That the Committee seek permission to sit while the House is 
sitting. 


Then, the Chairman read the order of reference. 


At 10:35 am., Mr. Lessard moved, seconded by Mr. Reid, that the Com- 
mittee adjourn to the call of the Chair. 
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TuHuRSDAY, March 3, 1966. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 9:38 
o’clock a.m. this day, to consider the subject-matter of the adequacy of the 
present program and future plans for passenger service on the lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Blouin opened the meeting and later on, the 
Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, took the Chair. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Andras, Bell (Saint John- 
Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Duquet, Fawcett, Honey, 
Horner (Acadia), Lessard, Macaluso, McIntosh, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, 
Pascoe, Rapp, Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie (24). 


Also present: The Honourable John Turner, Minister without Portfolio; 
Messrs. Knowles, Pugh and Stefanson. 


In attendance: Messrs. N. R. Crump, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
of the C.P.R., I. D. Sinclair, Vice-President and Member of the Board and 
Member of the Executive Committee of the C.P.R. 


The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Blouin, introduced Messrs. Crump and Sinclair. 
The Clerk of the Committee read the Order of Reference. 


Then, Mr. Cantelon moved, seconded by Mr. Horner (Acadia): That 
notwithstanding the motion passed at the Organization Meetings of this Com- 
mittee, the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedures will comprise the Chair- 
man, the Vice-Chairman and five other members appointed by the Chairman, 
after the usual consultations with the Whips of the different parties. The above 
motion was unanimously allowed to stand. 


Mr. Crump was then invited to make a statement. Whereupon, on motion of 
Mr. Byrne, seconded by Mr. Southam, 


Resolved unanimously: That the brief presented to this Committee by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway be printed as an Appendix to this morning’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix A). 


Mr. Sinclair was, in turn, invited to make a statement interrupted by a 
short recess extending from 11:12 o’clock to 11:32 o’clock a.m., when the 
Committee reassembled and asked the witness to continue his exposé before 
being questioned thereon. 


The motion allowed to stand earlier was agreed to, unanimously, after the 
Chairman of the Committee explained that the changes in the membership of 
the Subcommittee meant that the Subcommittee should comprise the Chairman, 
the Vice-Chairman, one Member of the Liberal Party, two Members of the 
Progressive Conservative Party, one Member of the N.D.P. Party and one 
Member of the Social Credit Party. 


The Committee also agreed unanimously to reconvene at 3:30 o’clock and 
8:00 o’clock p.m. this day, provided the House grant leave to do so. 
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The examination of the witnesses continuing, at 1:00 o’clock p.m. this day, 
the Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock p.m. this day, provided the House 
agrees. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, March 3, 1966. 
e (9: 40am.) 

The VickE-CHAIRMAN: Before we start proceedings this morning I would like 
to indroduce to you today’s witnesses. To my right, you have Mr. N. R. Crump, 
Chairman and Chief Executive of the Canadian Pacific Railway; Mr. L D. 
Sinclair, Q.C., Vice-President and member of the board and member of the 
Executive Sub-Committee, C_.P.R.; and Mr. R. A. Emerson, President and Chief 
Operating Officer, C.P.R. I would now invite the clerk of the committee to read 
the order of reference. 


The CLerK: Tuesday, February 8th, 1966. 


Ordered “That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present 
program and future plans for passenger service on the lines of the 
CanaGian Pacific Railway to meei the effective demand of the public for 
such service, and the effects of such program and plans, be referred to 
the Standing Commiiiee on Transport and Communications for their 
consideration and report.” 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask the Committee for a motion concerning a 
sub-committee of seven instead of five members. Would anybody propose this 
motion? The motion is as follows: 

“That, notwithstanding the motion passed at the organization meeting of 
this Committee, the sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure will comprise the 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, and five other members appointed by the 
Chairman, after the usual consultation with the whips of the different Parties.” 

Mr. DEacHMaAN: Mr. Chairman, before this motion is moved, may I say that, 
I understand the Chairman of the committee, Mr. Macaluso, will be able to 
attend the meeting later on. As he presided at the formation of that sub-com- 
mitte, could this be laid over until a later time this morning when we will have 
his explanation of the increase in the number of members of the sub-commitiee? 

The ViceE-CHarRMAN: Is this the consensus of the Committee? 


An Hon. Memsper: Mr. Chairman, I would move that this motion be 
presented. 


Mr. CANTELON: I doubt if this is exactly the consensus of the commitiee. 
Mr. McIxtosH: Mr. Chairman, before we vote on that I would like to have 


an explanation of an increase from five to seven. There must be some reason 
which we have not been told. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: I think this is a reasonable request, Mr. Chairman. I do not 
kmow that we need to proceed with haste when we are assured that the 
Chairman will be here and will have an explanation, and that it can be attended 
to this morning. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This is something I should have said right at the 
beginning. I was in touch with the Chairman last night. He was supposed to be 
here early this morning; I do not know where he is now. 


Mr. Byrne: I have been informed that he is now on his way. He has been ill 
for several days. He has not been well, but he will be here in a few minutes. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Shall we wait until the Chairman is here, so that he 
can give you more explanation? 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Why don’t we wait for the explanation, and 
go ahead now with this morning’s business? 


Mr. McINTOsSH: Yes, go ahead with the hearings. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is this agreed? 
Agreed. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would now invite Mr. Crump to present a summary 
of his brief. 


Mr. Crump: Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentle- 
men: As Chairman and chief executive officer of Canadian Pacific, I am glad to 
appear before the committee. 

Today I am accompanied by Mr. I. D. Sinclair, on my immediate right, who 
is Vice-President of the company and in charge of all our railway operations. 
Over the last 20 years, there has been an unlimited multitude of statistics 
developed on the railways in Canada, and it is quite impossible for us to keep 
all of these in mind, so we are accompanied here today by a small group of 
advisers who are sitting to the right of Mr. Sinclair. 

Members of the committee, as one who has been a Canadian Pacific man all 
his life, and indeed has worked as an employee of Canadian Pacific for almost 
46 years, at all levels in the Company and in most places in Canada, I have been 
very deeply disturbed at the trend of events over the last few weeks and past 
few months. And as a fairly consistent reader of Hansard and of the current 
press, I have been impressed by the fact that the Canadian Pacific position has 
been misunderstood, and that there have been ascribed to us many policy 
decisions which are completely wrong, and in fact many which have never even 
been considered within the company. I think this is perhaps a natural state of 
events because this country of ours has primarily a problem in transportation— 
and transportation is becoming a highly complex subject—which stretches across 


almost 4,000 miles in a narrow strip, and many regional problems arise from 
east to west. 


@ (9: 50 a.m.) 


Consequently, when the Minister called me about the hearings to be held 
before the committee, I told him I welcomed the opportunity to come and make 
our position known, and wherever possible to assist the committee on any 
matter of transportation. 

To me, having been in this business all my life, it seems that problems of 
transportation confronting Canada over the next few years are going to be of 
paramount importance; and I think they warrant consideration by this commit- 
tee. 

We put in the hands of the clerk of the committee yesterday our briefs, in 
full, and a summary of the briefs which we have prepared in such a way that if 
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you wish to make notes on the left hand side, I think you will find it convenient. 
They are in both languages. I would like to have had them in your hands 
earlier, but the mechanics of getting them ready were just too great to do so. 
With the indulgence of the committee, as Chairman of the company, I think 

it might be useful if I were to outline shortly the broad policy the company has 
been following, and the policy it has in mind to follow. R 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Crump would rather sit 
down to talk. 


Mr. Crump: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, but for this portion may I stand? 
Then I think probably I had better sit down. 


I would like to also say, Mr, Chairman, that I have a date of many months’ 
standing in New York tomorrow. I have explained all the circumstances to the 
Chairman and he has kindly given me leave of absence to keep this date as we 
think it is perhaps of some interest to Canada. In my place tomorrow, by 
agreement with the Chairman, Mr. R. A. Emerson, President and chief operating 
officer of the company will be at your disposal. Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, I 
am at the call of the committee and any time you wish my presence I shall 
return. 


My notes are not long, ladies and gentlemen, but I would like to make a 
few points because I consider a misunderstanding has arisen. I will not delve 
into past history—because you are all familiar with the history of the Canadian 
Pacific—except to say that Canadian Pacific was born a transportation company 
over 80 years ago, and has been, I believe, a part of Canada really since 1881. 

Even from the beginning we were involved in other activities to a lesser 
degree, but then as now our primary business has been transportation. We have 
a large staff. In our entire company there are slightly over 67,000 employees, of 
whom the vast majority are engaged in the transportation business and, indeed, 
I might say, in the railway business. We have what I consider to be a 
well-maintained property across this country. Indeed, the measure of the 
importance of the railway in our operations is that approximately 85 to 90% of 
all the capital monies expended by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company is on 
road and equipment. This gives a measure of the importance of the railway 
within Canadian Pacific. 

The Clerk has just read the terms of reference to the committee, and I 
need not repeat them. I do, feel, however, that the important factor here and 
the key words are “effective demand”, particularly the effective demand for 
transportation services from Canadian Pacific at the present time and in the 
future. 

To me, effective demand could be interpreted, and I so interpret, as a 
demand for a service at prices which meet the cost of providing that service. I 
shall return to that later. 

Over the past 80 years, there has been an unending succession of changes in 
transportation demands, and this has been greatly accelerated by the increased 
industrial activity and the general prosperity of our country. However, the 
specific consideration of this committee is the rail passenger service of Canadian 
Pacific. I think perhaps this could be studied in the context of four factors: 
convenience, comfort, speed, and cost to the passenger. 

On the basis of one or more of these factors, the average individual makes 
his decision as to which type of transportation service he is going to use. From 
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the period 1800 to the middle of the 19th century, or really until the beginning 
of the 1920s, the railways were primarily in a monopoly position because there 
were no alternate means of travel except those which have existed historically 
and have become unacceptable. 

The first challenge to the railways emerged in the 1920s with the develop- 
ment of the automobile. While it was in a fairly elementary state at that time, it 
began to be used more and more where the roads permitted. Even then the 
roads, particularly in the less settled parts of the country, were in a pretty 
rudimentary condition. And, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I recall when I 
learned to drive in Revelstoke, some 45 or 46 years ago, there was no road out 
of Revelstoke. The small car that we finally acquired had to be shipped into the 
town by rail. When we look at the Trans-Canada Highway there now, we see an 
example of the unending changes that I have mentioned. 


I think the next period of interest was the great depression of the 1930s. 
Those of us who lived in Saskatchewan and the other prairie provinces at that 
time know that there were not funds available to the average individual to 
acquire motor cars. However, it was in 1937 that a new competitor to the 
railways first became apparent with the organization of Trans-Canada Airlines 
and, a couple of years with their transcontinental service. 


e@ (10: 00 a.m.) 


We then move into the period of 1939 to 1945, World War II, when the 
railways’ capabilities were strained to the utmost in handling the traffic that 
was necessary in the pursuit of the country’s interests in that war; and this was 
a very difficult period for the railway. I was at Toronto at that time, and I 
know how severely strained the capacity of the railway was in both passenger 
and freight services. Indeed, we converted many of our facilities to munitions 
manufacturing. 

I think the important change took place following World War II, commenc- 
ing in 1946. I divide the next portion of this particular history between 1946 and 
1955, and here we had a major impact on the rail passenger business. 

Automobiles had become a way of life; comfort, speed and indeed the cost 
to the passenger were such that they impinged very seriously upon the rail 
passenger business. In addition to that, there were greatly expanded air 
facilities, both of what I might call main line and local or regional services. 

I, at that time, was Vice-President of the company. I was very much aware 
of the competition that was emerging because I travelled a great deal, and 
Canada Pacific took the conscious decision to endeavour to meet this new 
competition by building some of the finest passenger equipment in the world, 
and by putting on a train, a transcontinental train, that we thought was then, 
and we still think now is the best long distance passenger train in the world. 

We examined most of the advanced equipment available on this continent 
and in Europe, and as a result we built seven train sets—because that is what is 
required to maintain a daily service across this great country of ours—of 
stainless steel, with fully modern equipment, which were designed to reduce 
maintenance as much as possible. They had much better riding facilities than 
the cars we had rehabilitated after World War I, which I might refer to as our 
Tuscan Red cars, which were becoming very old. This new equipment, along 
with the dome cars, provided a first-class service to Canada, transcontinentally. 
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The General Passenger Traffic Manager of Canadian Pacific and I, travelled 
a great deal looking at other trains to see how they were operated in an 
endeavour to make this train the best possible train that it could be. Accom- 
panying this design and building of the equipment there was an intense sales 


‘campaign which was conducted not only in Canada but in the United States 


and, indeed, around the world because, as you know, gentlemen, Canadian 
Pacific has been advertising not only Canadian Pacific but Canad& all over the 
world for 80 years. 

We reduced the transcontinental running time very markedly: something 
like 16 hours was taken off the time between Montreal and Vancouver by the 
institution of this train. The equipment which is now operating on “The 
Canadian”’, I believe, from my personal knowledge, is as good as any equipment 
operating anywhere in the world. 


These stainless steel cars or the stainless steel equipment we purchased 
between 1954 and 1955, cost at that time approximately $40 million. In addition 
to this, we of course had to buy something like 50 diesel locomotive units for 
use on ‘The Canadian” with high-speed gearing, because normally our speed 
limit is 90 miles an hour, except where restricted, by curvature and gradient or 
other factors. Of course, these locomotives had to be equipped with steam 
generators because in this country of ours the heating of passenger trains is a 
very real problem. We continued to “merchandise’’, as I call it, the train as 
vigorously as possible. 

A second line of attack on the conditions that I saw emerging in the 
country was, on many of our secondary main-lines and branch-lines, to replace 
the old equipment with what are now known as rail diesel cars. These again are 
stainless steel equipment designed for comfortable riding and for high speed; 
and they are air-conditioned, of course. We added something in the order of 54 
units to our fleet of rail diesel cars, and I think this is one of the largest fleets of 
RD cars of any railway in North America. 

And, if I might again, refer to the unending changes that take place, the RD 
cars are a far cry from the gas electric cars that I maintained in Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba in the dusty ’30s. There is just no comparison. 

All in all, the acquisition of equipment at that period of time, 1954, 1955 
and 1956, and some RDCs later, amounted to about $60 million. As a result of 
the new equipment and the merchandising campaign that was conducted, there 
was some upturn in passenger rail revenues from 1955, but in 1958 they started 
to decline again despite the sales campaign that we were conducting across the 
country and, indeed, in other countries. 


@ (10: 10a.m.) 


May I speak for just a moment regarding our competition? In this country 
today, our greatest competitor, of course, is the private automobile. I think 
probably the fact that there has been such a tremendous increase in automobiles 
in Canada—and the automotive industry, as I recall, is entering its sixth 
consecutive record year—needs no further explanation; but I might add that 
over 85% of the inter-city passenger miles today in Canada are covered by 
private automobile. 


Then too the bus competition extended very rapidly. There were great 
technical advances in the construction of buses. There were many more 
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manufacturing plants established and, of course, the vast sums expended on 
highways by all levels of government in Canada made this a perfectly natural 
operation. 

The third aspect of competition is air travel. All of you gentlemen are so 
familiar with the conditions of air travel today that I do not think I need to 
dwell at great length on it. There has been a tremendous increase in frequency 
of flights and a great extension of points being served; the reliability has been 
increased immeasurably, and convenience has been added by the construction of 
very fine airport facilities right across this country. I only need to point out to 
you, for instance, the ease with which you can park your car at Malton in 
Toronto. Indeed, there are large parking lots at every airport, but Malton, to my 
mind, is the outstanding example and is probably, the best I have seen 
anywhere in the world for the ease with which you can park your car and get it 
when you come back. Indeed, another example of the changes that are taking 
place are the moving sidewalks now being installed in Dorval airport. 


What is on the horizon in air travel? To me this is perhaps the most 
facinating subject of transportation, although we participate in it to only a 
minor degree. With the new aircraft on the horizon it is very difficult to say 
just what will happen in this field. You have all noticed the advertisements that 
have been appearing in the Canadian press recently of the vastly improved 
number of aircraft—32 jet flights to Vancouver a day. Indeed, if I may speak for 
the other airlines, I think they are adding something in the order of 9,100 seats 
a day. These are astounding figures. 


The jet aircraft has been modified for short range inter-city travel; I think 
they are very efficient aircraft and will render great service to the Canadian 
public. For the longer distances we have the big jets at sub-sonic speed. And, as 
you know, toward the end of this year, or early next year, the stretched version 
of the sub-sonic jet will be flying in Canada with a capacity of probably around 
200, but with an ultimate capacity of 225. 


And there is more on the horizon. You will recall that the President of the 
United States has ordered the construction of the C-5A aircraft to take 700 
fully-equipped troops anywhere in the world. The commercial versions are on 
the drawing board, and indeed already there are mock-ups of them. These 
aircraft will carry anywhere up to 500 passengers per aircraft. The designs 
have not yet been completed, and the estimates run on these at anywhere from 
300 to 700 depending upon the configuration used. 


Let us look back for a moment at the factors that seem to me to influence 
the average individual when he wants to go from point A to point B. First, 
there is comfort; I do not think I need to spend any time on this. You all know 
how comfortable your automobiles are today with the endless gadgets they put 
in and the fingertip control that is available. In buses great advances have been 
made in construction, seating, and visibility; they have air-conditioning and, 
indeed, washroom facilities on many of the long-range busses. In aircraft, I 
think the advances are self evident. 


I turn to the factor of speed. In Canada today, speed limits throughout our 
very excellent highways generally range from 60 to 70 miles an hour, and these 
speeds are quite practical. Most of our aircraft now are sub-sonic, flying at 
speeds of 500-550 miles an hour; indeed, some fly well in excess of 600 miles an 
hour. I do not know whether you have ever thought of it, but I am sometimes 
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told by airline people that our modern aircraft is a newer version of the old 
sailing ship. Whereas the old sailing ship could be delayed weeks with adverse 
winds, or be ahead of time with favourable winds, today if an aircraft gets up in 
a jet stream and there is a favourable wind on its tail, they can cut off time. A 
friend of mine came back from Chicago to Montreal the other night in one hour 
and fifteen minutes. Thus I say they are new versions of the sailing ships. 

Cost is the next aspect with which I will deal, and first with our major 
competitor, the automobile. It seems to me that most people when they want, as 
I say, to go from A to B and look at the factors merely count the cost of the gas 
to go there. They have the car anyway for their own purposes within the area 
in which they live. Consequently the capital cost, the maintenance and the 
license fees go on in any event and the cost of the journey from here to there 
generally is calculated by how many gallons of gas you have to buy. 


e (10: 20am.) 

Now the bus service: buses historically have operated at a fairly low cost to 
the passenger. They are, of course, not labour intensive as are the railways. The 
highways have so greatly improved, the country is inter-laced with bus routes 
which render a real service, particularly in the country, because they can stop, 
as I have seen them do, at almost every mail box. This is an exaggeration, but 
they do stop at mail boxes to taken on or let off a passenger. They have a degree 
of flexibility and can render a service to the public in this respect that a railway 
cannot possibly do. 


With regard to cost in the air, I have not touched on the super-sonics, and I 
leave these out deliberately when it comes to cost. So far each new model of 
aircraft has reduced the cost per seat mile. If, for instance, an aircraft of 500 
passenger capacity flies the North Atlantic you can understand what will 
happen to the fares on the North Atlantic and the position in which steamship 
companies will find themselves. This is another aspect of transportation which 

we are very interested in. 

The company’s program for some years has been to withdraw those rail 
passenger services where the effective demand has disappeared. To continue 
them, in our estimation, would be a mis-allocation of the transportation 
resources of our country. I might add that, notwithstanding this gradual 
withdrawal we have been making over a number of years in rail passenger 
service where we have felt the effective demand has disappeared, in 1965 the 
Canadian Pacific had a passenger train service deficit of $23.9 million. 

The question of rates charged for railway passenger service has also 
been raised. This has been a very difficult matter and one we have given 
much study, because if your rates are too low, you have everybody on the 
train, and the additional equipment and facilities that would have to be 
supplied would be beyond possibility. If the rates are too high, you drive 
the people away to other forms of transport. Consequently, the people who 
are running rail passenger trains must give the question of rates great con- 
sideration and try to produce what might be termed the most productive rate 
that will pay for the service which is being rendered. 

We introduced the Fare Saver Plan in 1963, and while it brought some 
additional traffic back to the rails, the additional revenue derived from the 
lower rates was not sufficient to defray the extra costs incurred. We are still 
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working on the question of rates. We are completely flexible on this, and I think 
this study will go on so long as rail passenger service is operating. 

In the future, in view of the factors that I have outlined, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is difficult to see at this time just what will happen in Canada in 
regard to transportation. Canadian Pacific would like to keep itself flexible to 
meet the changes that must inevitably take place. However, I would like to 
emphasize that, as I mentioned a moment ago, we think we are operating the 
best long distance passenger train in the world in “The Canadian”, and we 
expect to continue operating. There is no thought within the company of 
abandoning the service of the transcontinental “Canadian”’. 

We have some minor RDC runs—two or three—before the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners for withdrawal. No decision has been given as yet, and 
these are all in Canada. Looking down the years, I would think that Canadian 
Pacific would continue to run a rail passenger service between Montreal and 
Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec City, Montreal and St. John and, of course, “The 
Canadian” from Montreal and Toronto to Vancouver. Other services employing 
the fleet of RD cars will be tailored to the effective demand. Of course, the 
fairly large operation of commuter service west of Montreal, on the Lakeshore, 
will be continued. Indeed, this is a potent field for study and investigation in all 
major cities. 

We move now into what I regard as special conditions for the future. On 
the horizon, it would appear that the long-term rail passenger service, if it is 
continued, must be undertaken in a completely different manner from that of 
today. There has been a fair amount reported in the press about the newer 
trains. I think perhaps I should just mention the Takata line in Japan, which 
runs from Tokyo to Osaka, a distance of about 320 miles. They run at average 
speeds of well over 100 miles an hour, and obtain speeds of up to 130 or 135 
miles an hour. This line was put into service a little less than two years ago. I 
rode on that line a little over two years ago on a test train, shortly before it was 
put into service, at about 130 miles an hour. This, without a doubt—and I 
mention the Takata line first—is the most sophisticated fleet of railway engineer- 
ing in the world today. They have done a magnificent job. But you must 
remember that in Japan, over half of its population of 96 million people live in 
the immediate vicinity of Tokyo and Osaka, so they are in a completely 
different position from this country. I mentioned 85% of inter-city passenger 
miles here are covered by private automobile, but in Japan about 75% of the 
inter-city passenger miles are by train. If any of you have ever ridden on 
Japanese highways you will understand why this is so! 


e (10: 30am.) 


This type of operation requires a really good, isolated trackrun, because at 
speeds of 100 to 130 and 135 miles an hour, the operating conditions must be 
suitable and safe, not only for that speed but for that type of equipment. 

A second major change that is perhaps on the horizon, is in regard to the 
Atlantic corridor in the United States. You will recall that the President of the 
United States recently appropriated $90 million for research and development 
of high-speed rail transportation in what they call the corridor between Boston 
and Washington, a distance of approximately 450 miles. Again, there are 
approximately 40 million people living adjacent to those 450 miles and who 
would be served by that line. But they are only in the research stage. I think it 
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is worthy of note that any illustrations you have seen put out by research 
groups or equipment manufacturers of futuristic trains, if I may call them that, 
are always on elevated track runs. 

Indeed here this applies to the illustrations that have appeared in the 
Canadian Press of the possibility of such trains operating between Montreal and 
Toronto. Here you have, I think, a very different situation where you have two 
million people approximately in Metropolitan Toronto, and slightly over 2.1 
million in Montreal. The problems of high-speed operation between Montreal 
and Toronto are very great and, in addition to this, of course, is the very 
important problem of density of population. 

I am convinced that the vast funds required for this type of operation are 
beyond the resources of any private company. If it is to be done it can only be 
done with the backing of government. As a matter of fact, it was just drawn to 
my attention a few days ago, that the Japanese National Railways are contem- 
plating an extension to the Takata Line beyond Osaka of 300 miles, and the 
estimated cost at this time, is 1,300 million. This is a measure of what we are 
faced with. And, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the last time I was in Japan, the 
President of the Japanese National Railways, Mr. Shita, gave me a copy of a 
magnificent film of the Takata Line. It only takes about 20 minutes to show. The 
Japanese do these films very, very well and, if your Committee, at some time 
feel that it would be sufficiently interested, we could bring this film up here and 
show it to members of the Committee or anyone else who is interested in seeing 
the shape of things in the future in the rail passenger business. 

There has also been the suggestion that Canadian Pacific has downgraded 
its service, deliberately downgraded its service. I would like to refute this 
suggestion. We have taken off cars from trains where the effective demand had 
disappeared, and we have taken off trains where, again, we felt there was no 
demand; but I have insisted for many years that we shall not downgrade the 
service, because I have travelled on so many of the American trains, over the 
past 10 or 13 years, where this was done. As a matter of policy, I have insisted 
that this not be done on the Canadian Pacific. The policy of the company is to 
provide in the future adequate rail passenger service where there is an effective 
demand for it. 

Another question that has been raised is the possible displacement of 
employees by the withdrawal of passenger trains. We have almost 50,000 
employees in the railway business. There is about a 10 per cent turnover, so 
that each year we are hiring something in the order of 5,000 people. In addition 
to this, practically all of our operations operate on a seniority basis. The unions 
with whom we have agreements have seniority clauses, and there is constant, 
what is known as bumping or displacement down the line, going on at all times. 
With the tremendous economy in this country today and the need for freight 
traffic movement, I do not think that displacement of employees in this regard is 
as important as has been considered by some people. 


It is not generally understood, and I emphasize, that passenger train 
programe followed by the Canadian Pacific, has been, we think, in the best 


interests of the people of Canada, and in faithful accord with the Company’s 
obligations under its contract of 1880. 
When the Canadian Pacific was incorporated, Canada was little more than a 
geographical expression. I think there were 170,000 people west of the Great 
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Lakes and, as you know now, there are something over 5 million. It was the 
construction of the Canadian Pacific that welded this country together. I could 
discourse at great length on this being a native of British Columbia. 


e@ (10: 40 a.m.) 

We also feel that if the C.P.R. is to properly discharge its responsibilities, as 
a transportation company, the company must adjust the various elements of its 
operations to meet the effective demand in various areas across this vast land of 
ours when changes and demands become evident. An area that seems to me 
where the changing demand is becoming significant is in rail passenger service. 
I might say that it is also becoming apparent in other types of passenger 
service, 

In closing, if i may, I would like to recite two or three sentences from the 
Royal Commission Report on Transportation which was chaired by Mr. M. A. 
MacPherson, and these are taken from page 46, not entirely continuously, 
Volume 1: 

“It is impossible to view the railway problem apart from railway opera- 
tions in their entirety and we find there is little social justification and less 
economic, for the provision of railway passenger services as we know them 
today. We look forward to the time when railways will be supplying passenger 
services only in those areas where they can find economic justification for 
them”’. 

Again, I refer you to an address by Dr. Deutsch, the Chairman of the 
Economic Council of Canada, in September, 1965, when he made, I think, a very 
pertinent observation: 

“Developments in the transportation industry will have to make their 
contribution to this improvement in productivity”. 

Quite apart from the fact that I was a member of the now defunct 
Productivity Council, in my travels about the world, I have become very 
conscious of the fact that productivity is going to be the secret of the future 
success of this country, because as I have said before, the world does not need 
Canada, but Canada needs the world. 


The perpetuation of passenger services which is no longer patronized, or 
the diversion of traffic from other viable media, by abnormally low fares, can 
only result in further increases of the rail passenger deficit which ultimately 
and inevitably must be borne by the public. Action taken by Canadian Pacific in 
respect of passenger train service, has been examined and confirmed by 
decisions of the Board of Transport Commissioners and is consistent with the 
principle enunciated by the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation, 
and the Economic Council of Canada. I think it is significant that each of these 
bodies, has as its primary function, the protection of all Canadians. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that closes my remarks. We have a brief and a 
summary of a brief. It might suit your convenience if Mr. Sinclair spoke shortly 
to the brief, but I am in your hands entirely. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Crump. Members of the Committee, I want 
to bring to your attention, first of all, before we continue, that the sub-commit- 
tee discussed the matter of adjournment at 11 o’clock for coffee to 11:15. 


This has been arranged; there will be coffee served here at 11:00. We will 
adjourn for only that short time to 11:15 and then commence. 
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I think perhaps to complete the presentation of the C.P.R. and. we should 
have Mr. Sinclair present his remarks at this time. 

Mr. SrncLair: Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, as Mr. Crump 
has said, it is a real pleasure to be here to-day, and particularly so when it 


‘appears from many communications media and remarks from various places 


that there is a misunderstanding around as to the role and function of the 
Canadian Pacific. I would like to say before I turn to the brief that I think, in 
the light of my particular responsibilities in the day-to-day operation of the 
railway of the Canadian Pacific, that I think the men who have worked on it, 
particularly over these last few months, in the worst weather—as a Manitoban I 
can say this—they have had since before I was born, have done a magnificent 
job, outstanding. And the volume of traffic that these people have moved, the 
maintenance of equipment and the way they have moved the commerce of this 
country should be something we are all proud of, and not. something which 
should be criticized for whatever purposes the people criticizing might have. 


e (10: 50 a.m.) 

Now, this brief, termed a presentation, might be of assistance, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the Committee if I highlighted it page by page and maybe this could tie 
back into the summary. The summary is on a numbered paragraph basis, but 
the main brief is quite long. We tried to set out the thinking and philosophy 
that is behind the various statements which have been made. Mr. Crump has 
enunciated the principles and maybe I could just run through it and highlight 
it. 

On page one, he has dealt with the primary concern of the company in 
transportation and also, as you will notice in the first paragraph, that any 
suggestion that the company is pursuing a course looking to abandonment of its 
transportation function is completely without foundation. Then, the terms of 
reference of this Committee, as set out in Hansard, are quoted, and we have 
broken them down into four points. I might read those: These terms of 
reference require this Committee to deal with four points: the extent of the 
effective demand of the public for passenger service; the company’s present 
program for passenger service; the company’s future plans for passenger 
service; and the effect of the company’s programme and future plans for 
passenger service. 

Mr. Crump has said the key to the terms of reference is effective demand. 
This economic concept, I am sure, is known to many of you. It is not just a 
demand curve we are dealing with, but an effective demand curve. This 
introduces very materially the fact that the demand that is satisfied must meet 
the cost of providing that which the demand calls for. Otherwise we have 
economic waste. That is dealt with on page 2. Then there are the changes which 
are taking place in transportation. We have given certain examples of those. On 
page 3, I ask you to note, is the enunciation of the company’s philosophy in 
these words: “Throughout the years, Canadian Pacific has not only endeavoured 
to keep pace with change in the demand for transportation, but it has, in fact, 
anticipated them’’. We believe that that is the function of the management of a 
very large and important Canadian institution. 

Mr. Crump has set out the four criteria that a passenger uses in determin- 
ing his choice of a transportation mode. He then dealt with the various areas, 
which we cover in some detail on pages 4 and 5. Starting on page 5, we deal 
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with the adaptation of the company’s rail passenger service to meet changes in 
effective demand and enunciate, recall to you really,—and that is what we are 
doing, recalling to you—-some of the reasons why the effective demand for 
railway service has changed. Mr. Crump has dealt at some length with the very 
active programs Canadian Pacific launched in the mid-fifties, the expenditure of 
some $60 million on passenger equipment, and the fact that this was recognized 
by professionnals in the United States as an outstanding marketing effort is 
quoted on page 7 of our main submission. 

At the bottom of page 7 is a table. Mr. Crump, you will recall, said that 
after the expenditure of these $60 million, we had a resurgence of rail passenger 
interest. This is reflected in the figure, as you will see in the second column. The 
rise to passenger revenue is $38.6 million. However, with the changes that were 
coming in the advances in other modes and changes in people’s wants and 
desires for transportation, notwithstanding the money spent, nowithstanding the 
marketing that had been taken in, this started to fall and fell off rather rapidly. 
For example, between 1957 and 1960, there is period of, say, three years. The 
index fell off 22.4 points. That is a most significant decline in the light of an 
expenditure following an expenditure of $60 million. In other words, it says at 
the bottom of page 7 that improvements made by the company, the moneys 
expended did not produce the results that were anticipated. And why? We set 
out four major reasons why on page 8. Automobile registrations between 1957 
to date, 1964 that would be, automobile registrations in Canada increased from 
3.4 million to five million. In the period 1957 to 1963, expenditures by 
governments of all levels on inter-city highways, rural roads and urban streets 
totalled $7 billion. Third point: In the seven-year period 1957-63, $650 million 
were spent on the Trans-Canada Highway, which is right outside the right-of- 
way fence of Canadian Pacific pretty near from end to end. And in this we are 
in marked contrast to Canada’s other major railway. 


Then, finally, in the seven-year period, D.O.T., on technical telecommunica- 
tions, air terminals and other facilities, spent $900 million in the period 1957 to 
March 31, 1964. The statistics as developed by D.B.S. show you how Canadians 


have moved into modes of transportation other than rail for their travel 
requirements and wants. 


We then deal with convenience, and as a Westerner, I think we all 
remember when it was difficult in the wintertime. I know that when I went to 
school in Manitoba, out on the farm, I used to drive in a buggy and then later 
with a cutter, in wintertime. Now I am told that where I come from they go to 
school in sports cars. I do not know if that is true or not. They certainly do not 
go with a buggy. 

The bus operations in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta criss-cross this 
land and they give excellent service. I have ridden them many times. Many of 
you have also. Aircraft and technological developments have been dealt with 
fully by Mr. Crump. We summarized this on page 9. On page 10, we go on to 
deal with speed. I drive a car some 75 miles out of Montreal. The speed limit is 
70 and I have reached 70 miles an hour for over 75 miles. Sometimes I am a 
little higher than 70. That indicates that there is a certain tolerance. I am not 
the slowest driver on the road, but I am not the fastest. 


Now the cost to the passenger: we can always look forward to reflecting 
technological developments in cost. This is part of business, and in the air 
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industry, this has been very apparent. With the large capacity jet, further 
substantial reductions in air fares are certain. But their costs are always lower 
than rail because they have cost advantages. They do not maintain right of way, 
they are not nearly as labour intensive and this has always been in the bus fare 
_ structure. 


e@ (11: 00 a.m.) ’ 


The company’s present program for rail passenger service—Mr. Crump has 
dealt with that. We deal with that on pages 11 and 12. I would want to point out 
one thing in the middle paragraph of page 12. In various hearings before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners a great deal of protest has come forward at 
times as to the reduction or withdrawal of passenger service. Quite often people 
would argue that this would have a very detrimental effect if the trains were 
withdrawn or reduced on the social and economic life of the towns involved. We 
have many towns, after trains have been withdrawn, made further surveys to 
see whether there was such a result. In no instance, none, has the withdrawal of 
a train resulted in the discommoding of the economic and social functions of the 
towns that were involved, that we have been able to determine. 

I ask you gentlemen to remember this. There now is no rail passenger 
service between, for example, two major cities: Montreal and Boston. I do not 
see Boston withering. It has a community of interest with Montreal, and 
Montreal, gentlemen, certainly is first. I go to another area, the Kootenays. I do 
not see Princeton, Penticton, Castlegar, Nelson and Cranbrook withering. I 
see them vibrant and growing, and there has been no railway passenger service 
in that area for some considerable number of years. These are just examples; 
there are many of them in Canada. 

We deal at pages 12 and 13 with the adjustment that we made in The 
Dominion over the years to meet the changes in effective demand, the reason 
why in 1960 we cut it back, the reason why we changed its concept and the way 
we altered the train in trying to meet and help demand, and why we found that 
we could not continue and then proposed the withdrawal of the train. 

Then we deal at page 13, with the reason for the removal of the express 
and mail traffic from passenger trains to more effective and more competitive 
ways of handling that traffic. We have moved it to our fast freight and we 
peddle from several points either with containers or cars by highway vehicles. 
This is set up there. 

There is another point that might be of interest to you, in western Canada, 
it may be more obvious than it is in the east. That is the building of our new 
merchandise terminal, for instance, Calgary, Winnipeg, Penticton, Nelson and 
other places where formally they were associated with the rail passenger 
service, the rail passenger station. That is not the way they are handled today. 
Packaged goods, merchandise traffic, move through a merchandise terminal 
contiguous to a rail freight yard. This is effective, efficient, this is the best way 
of handling it to give the best service to the customers. Mr. Chairman, it is 
suggested that it is now 11 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: You can continue for a while. 


Mr. Srincuair: All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Now, at page 14, we 
make reference to the wage increases that have been very large indeed on the 
railways in the ’50s and ’60s, and the impacts of this on the highly labour 
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intensive function of a long distance passenger train, any passenger train. Mr. 
Crump has mentioned the passenger train deficit in 1965, at $23.9 million, set 
out at the bottom of page 14. 

I would like to emphasize that passenger train service in 1965 did not even 
meet the cost of crew wages, fuel, servicing, repairs and depreciation of 
equipment, operation of sleeping and parlour cars, dining and buffet service, 
and traffic expenses such as sales and ticketing. These are costs that there can 
be no problem, they are very easily identified—to people who are in this field 
constantly but I do point out that what I have said and what we have set out 
here, does not include other areas of cost which certainly are attributable to 
passenger service, yard switching, station service, roadbed maintenance and 
passenger facility maintenance, clerical and supervisory expenses; these are all 
affected by changes in volume of the services provided. 


Then on page 15 there is a table which says that notwithstanding the 
adjustments that we were making in our rail passenger service across Canada, 
because of rise in material prices, because of rapidly rising wage costs, the 
deficit of Canadian Pacific from passenger service has not dropped nearly as 
quickly as we had hoped it might have. 

The year 1958 is taken as the base year in this table, as that is the year that 
was studied by the MacPherson Royal Commission. It was then $27.6 million, 
and in 1965 it was reduced to $23.9 million. If these adjustments that Canadian 
Pacific made, had not been made, I just ask you to consider what kind of figure 
that would be. Remember that we made substantial reductions in the service 
being provided. If we had not, this figure would have been a many times 
multiple of $20 million. 


@® (11: 10a.m.) 

Again, at the bottom of page 15, we emphasize a point which I think is of 
considerable interest and that is that in these deficits that we have set out, there 
is no charge for constant cost. These are variable cost deficits costing as you 
know, on rail—and you may not know this—in rail it is divided between variable 
and constant. Variable is that which is varied with the service provided, and 
constant is for keeping people like myself around. 

However, somebody has to pay me, and if passenger service is not going to 
take any part of the work I do, then some other service provided by the 
Company has to. In any event, we have not applied any constant cost in these 
figures. 

There has been quite a bit of criticism and one thing or another about 
railway costs. Fortunately, I have had something to do with this since 1946. Its a 
developing science; it requires some knowledge of mathematics; it is a complex 
kind of problem because we have joint costs. 

However, in Canadian Pacific we have, I think it is the most highly 
developed computer centre in Canada. Certainly in private industry—I am not 
going to try to keep up to the government—it is the most highly developed. We 
have had the advice of the outstanding mathematicians in Canada in developing 
our costing techniques. We have had people like Dr. William Hood, a boy from 
Saskatchewan who has made it very well in the mathematical field in Toronto, 
and whc has been an adviser to the government. He has spent a great deal of 
time with us and we have had others besides. 


————— 
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Besides that we have very highly-developed people on our staff. These 
analytical techniques have made marked progress. I remember somebody 
referring somewhere to a book by Jackman. Jackman was a kind of book I took 
in transportation when I went to school. That book is outdated. The conclusions 


_. Jackman reached, have not been sound for years. This is a highly, quickly 


developing subject and I suggest to you that Canadian Pacific has not been 
backward in adopting these new costing techniques. We have déveloped them 
and we have discussed them with regulatory tribunals on many occasions. That 
is an expansion of page 16. 

Now we come to the question of fares that are dealt with by Mr. Crump; 
the important point again that must be emphasized is that lower fares should not 
be put into effect if the result is to divert traffic at a loss to the person providing 
the service, to divert traffic from other media that can handle it economically 
and profitably. There is no doubt about it that the Faresaver Plan and the other 
type of low fares that were introduced here in the last part of ’63, have diverted 
traffic that buses and aircraft could carry at a profit, and has diverted traffic to 
the railways that the railways must carry at a loss. 

The growth of alternative modes of transportation we deal with at page 16 
and the top of page 17. This is all that is looked at by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. They have inspectors; these inspectors go out into the conuntry. 
They are on the ground; they report back to the Board. They know the situation. 
The Board goes into the alternative services being provided. We present evidence 
as to what they are; we call people from these alternative modes before these 
hearings and we say, ‘There is no reason to believe that the Board has not 
properly assessed the suitability of alternative services in any particular case. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before going on with your future plans, we will take a 
break now for 15 minutes. 


e (11: 30am.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we re-commence with Mr. Sinclair’s presentation, I 
think we should discuss the matter of adjournment. It was my intention in dis- 
cussing it with the sub-committee last week to adjourn at one o’clock, and 
reconvene here at 3.30 this afternoon, or after Orders of the Day. I think it is 
only a half hour question period today. We could reconvene at 3.30. I am also 
going to ask today for concurrence— 


Mr. Byrne: Forty minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Forty minutes. Well, 3.30 will still give us plenty of time to 
come back, if that meets with your approval. 

I am also going to ask for concurrence today in the motion that was moved 
last week to allow us to sit while the House was sitting. I have been informed 
by Mr. Crump, himself, Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sinclair, is prepared to stay here as 
long as this Committee requires their services and will be here for all the 
Sittings. If it is necessary that the Committee wishes to call other witnesses, 
then the C.P.R. witnesses are prepared to come back on recall, as I understand 
it. Is it agreed that we reconvene here at 3.30 this afternoon? 


' Agreed. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Fine. I would ask at the present time also, for a motion to 
have the C.P.R. brief, the 39 page brief which Mr. Sinclair is now going 
through, printed as an appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of 
today. Could I have a motion to that effect? 


Moved by Mr. Byrne, seconded by Mr. Southam. 
Motion agreed to. 
Now, Mr. Sinclair: I am sorry I interrupted you. 


Mr. Stnciarr: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the Committee, we 
are at page 17. Mr. Crump tells us the first paragraph following the company’s 
future plans for rail passenger service is set out on that page. I draw your 
attention to the bottom paragraph that the assessment of rail passenger service 
is to be provided in the future, the availability of passenger car equipment and 
motive power must receive consideration. 


Over on page 18, we deal with what we have done with some of our 
equipment. We have scrapped obsolete cars, we have converted to work service 
other passenger cars. That is not there but we have done this; it should be 
added. And we have converted for freight service passenger diesel locomotives 
that were moved from passenger service. What is involved in that is, as Mr. 
Crump has said, our passenger locomotives have a gear that enables them to 
operate at speeds up to 89-90 miles an hour. 


Freight service diesels are geared so that they operate at a maximum of 65 
miles per hour, and by changing them the haulage capacity of the locomotive is 
increased by approximately 30 per cent, taking the 1,500 to 1,800 horsepower 
locomotives, so that the locomotives that we had on The Dominion, for example, 
we have converted to freight service by changing their gearing and bringing 
them down to 65 miles an hour. If we had not done that, we would have lost a 
haulage capacity of about 30 per cent per unit. 


Now the present inventory of Canadian Pacific in passenger car equipment, 
apart from the rail diesel cars, consist of stainless steel cars which will be fully 
utilized on The Canadian and the three inter-city runs which Mr. Crump 
mentioned. These will have to be supplemented on those inter-city runs by 
certain of our Tuscan Red equipment, that is somewhat newer and is still 
acceptable to the travelling public. We have in our equipment inventory Tuscan 
Red units which are now obsolete. The public will not accept them without 
complaint. The point I wish to stress is the next sentence in the light of present 
and probable future effective demand for service, there would be no justifica- 
tion for the purchase of expensive new equipment nor for the restoration of the 
old equipment at a prohibitive cost. 


At the present time Canadian Pacific has remaining in its motive 
power inventory, only 28 diesel units geared for passenger service. Even if we 
tried to purchase new diesels for passenger service, the burgeoning economy of 
Canada is reflected in the diesel manufactures as in all other segments of the 
economy, the lead time is approximately one year. However, from our analysis 
of the situation as it now exists, and as we see it unfolding, there is no 
justification for purchasing additional diesel passenger locomotives. I would like 
to stress here, also on page 18—TI think this is important in view of some of the 
remarks that have been made—the Canadian Pacific diesel fleet is a good fleet. It 
is doing first-class service and, in light of the tremendous demands that were 
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placed upon the Company and which it is meeting, notwithstanding many 
difficulties to a major degree, we have in that inventory now 50 leased units 
from the United States. 


e@ (11: 40 am.) 


These are 50 diesel locomotives that come from a number of American 
railroads and they are made up of 42 road units and 8 yard units. Unfortu- 
nately, we have received notice that some of these American roads who have 
been most co-operative with us, are going to require their locomotives back. 
Ten of the locomotives we now have under lease will have to be returned by 
the end of the month. These are locomotives that are used on American roads 
for hauling ore and which do not normally operate in the winter time. The 
Duluth Missabe and Iron Range is one example, and these are the ten units that 
are going back this month, and the Lake Superior and Ishpeming will likely be 
calling for their units to be returned—four of them we have—the month after 
this. 


Now at the bottom of page 18 we make the comparison of rail passenger 
fares and what has happened to them in the period since 1949 which is a 
common date for statistical analysis adopted by many branches of government. 
We point out that the passenger fares authorized as just and reasonable by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, have increased since 1949 from four cents to 
five cents in the territory Calgary/Edmonton and East, and from 44 cents to five 
cents West of Calgary/Edmonton. However, on account of the competitive fares, 
the Faresaver fares, the effective rate, the effective fare on Canadian Pacific in 
1965 was 2.73 cents as compared to 2.72 cents in 1949. In other words, the 
effective payment for rail passenger service in Canada is the same today as it 
was in 1949 and we ask you to contrast that with the Consumer Price Index 
which has raised by 39% in the same period. 

It is obvious that rail passenger fares at 2.73 cents in light of today’s costs 
are too low and are much below what the Board of Transport Commissioners 
have held to be just and reasonable. 


We then deal with one thing that I think is most important. Mr. Crump 
touched on it. We say this; it is difficult to point to any factor that will arrest 
the present trend adversely affecting rail passenger travel as we know it today. 
We go on to say why; then Mr. Crump dealt at length with the Takata Line, the 
tremendous expense there and the difference that was there. I have also had 
the benefit of riding on the Takata Line in Japan, and as Mr. Crump has said it 
is a magnificent train. I was staggered at the cost of putting it in, you can see it 
everywhere, and I also as a Manitoban, having been on some of the roads 
between Tokyo and Osaka, felt that they had left the world long ago but they 
have moved them from Manitoba right over there between Tokyo and Osaka. 
You could not do it if it rained. They are worse than a country market road of 
the ’20s, winding, no gravel, and it is no wonder the people ride trains. That is 
the way they move. 

The north-east corridor—this is an interesting study to anybody that is 
interested in transportation. The costs are very great. The President of the 
United States has appropriated $90 million. My experience has always been that 
these first figures almost are much higher when the job is done, so let us say 
that it is going to be in excess of $100 million. The population is different there 
and many of you, I am sure, have been between New York and Washington, 
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and I mention only such cities as Philadelphia and Baltimore, and contrast that 
with the density of population that we have in this country. We have no where 
near cities either of New York or Washington size, with Baltimore and 
Philadelphia in between. 

We deal with that up to page 21, and it is to be emphasized that in Japan: 
in the United States, and in the project that has been speculated on in Canada, 
for these super-futuristic trains that governments are underwriting. Now it isa 
question for somebody to decide whether in a country that only has 20 million 
peoples in its entire breadth can afford that kind of expenditure. Certainly they 
must be underwritten, and I read that the Canadian National said that they 
would look to the government to underwrite the financial writ. That was 
reported in our press. 

Obviously, as Mr. Crump has said, this is highly experimental. These are 
different types of trains than the Takata Line that we are talking about, and 
they will have to do much research and they will have problems of operation as 
well as in constructing roadbeds. 

The next part of the submission deals with the effect of the company’s 
present programme and the future plans. Mr. Crump has dealt with the 
suggestion that Canadian Pacific deliberately downgrades its service, and has 
stated what the company’s policy is, and has said that it is without—and entirely 
without—foundation. 

He has told about the policy of the company to continue to provide rail 
passenger service where there is an effective demand. ‘ 

Then we deal with the company’s employees. I do not know if the 
committee realizes that in Canadian Pacific what a fine clan we have working 
for us and how much we appreciate the attitude of the employees from Mr. 
Crump right to the fellow that started this morning. In Canadian Pacific we do 
not go to work—we report for duty with all that that connotation means. 
Now we have given a great deal of thought to what can be done when 
passenger service falls off, and the service becomes redundant. I would like to 
say this, that I have had some association with negotiations and things like this, 
and I am sure that the large majority of employees of Canadian Pacific want to 
be in a productive job. They dislike operating in a redundant position. I think 
this is important. Redundancy is a very bad thing on morale. People that work, 
certainly that work for Canadian Pacific, the majority of them want to be 
productive, they do not want to be doing something that is not going to be 
economic, they do not want to be doing something running trains, empty or 
being filled at less than cost, and diverting passengers from somebody else who 
can carry them at a profit. There are exceptions, but the majority I am sure feel 
as I have stated. 

On the Canadian People. As a person who has had the advantage of being 
trained in Canadian history at the University of Manitoba and under the 
tutelage of such distinguished historical scholars as are known to you, the 
present Minister of Transport, I was one of his pupils when I was at school. 
That is a surprise because I look older than he does. That is not true. We have 
always in the University of Manitoba, been very proud of the relationship that 
Mr. Pickersgill has had in the history department of the University of Manitoba. 
He has had some of his students go on as Rhodes scholars to become outstanding 
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Canadian historians and you have to remember that his senior at that time was 
the famous Dr. A. R. M. Lower, who has written I think the finest Canadian 
history that our children now have the opportunity of reading. So much for that 
little background, and the part of Mr. Pickersgill’s background that some of you 
maybe did not know. 

In any event as a Canadian who had the advantage of going to the 
University of Manitoba, and there are a few of us in the Canudian Pacific, 
history is very dear to us and we like to study it and we dealt with the history 
in this brief. The history of the formation of the Syndicate that built the 
Canadian Pacific is a wonderful story. Its got glamour, its got courage. And we 
have set out here some of the facts. How much was the government prepared to 
pay? How many acres of land were they going to set aside? The figures are 
here, the references are made. Not 25 millions of acres, 100 millions of acres. 

When George Stephen was negotiating with Sir John A. Macdonald, history 
will tell you he said: ‘‘Give me more money, and less land’. Why did he say 
that? Because the land was practically worthless. Nobody would buy it, nobody 
would take it. We set out following these various things. The trouble that 
Alexander Mackenzie got into to, we make reference to the Allan matter, 
Mackenzie’s failure to build the railway, Macdonald’s contract to Onderluk, the 
commencement of the railway from the Pacific and on page 25 the report of the 
Royal Commission of 1882. What did they say? That the construction was 
carried on as a public work at a sacrifice of money, time and efficiency. That 
numbers of persons were employed who were not efficient having been selected 
on Party grounds, that large operations were carried on with much less regard 
to economy than in a private undertaking, that the system under which the 
contracts were let was not calculated to secure the work at the lowest price or 
the earliest date. That was back in 1882 and that is when they were dealing 
with what had happened to the building of the Canadian Pacific before it was 
taken over by the Syndicate headed by George Stephen. 

But before George Stephen and Sir John A. Macdonald made that famous 
contract, Sir John A. Macdonald went to England and tried to get help from the 
British Government. They said, ‘‘No.” He tried to get the Grand Trunk to build 
it; the Grand Trunk said “No.” Mr. George Stephen, and his associates, as we 
say here, came to the rescue of the Government, in building the Canadian 
Pacific and holding the Great West to Canada. As I say, it was exciting 
courageous. We are fortunate in Canada to have as part of our history, this 
story, this fact. 

Then comes the preamble of the Act of incorporation of the Canadian 
Pacific. I suggest that you read that preamble that we have set out. The purity 
of language, the turn of phrase, is also something to be proud of. 

Now what was the consideration given for to build this railway in. ten 
years, and equip and operate it. A total of $25 million and 25 million acres of 
land. Notwithstanding this contribution, the people that were building it pretty 
near almost lost all their investment. It is a fact—it is recorded in history, the 
people in the Syndicate put up all their personal assets, mortgaged their homes, 
got the support of their wives and their friends, to try to bring this tremendous 
undertaking to conclusion. They almost went under, but with resolve and 
courage they were successful in completing this tremendous undertaking, not in 
10 years but in 5 years. 
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Page 27 we point out what is a popular fallacy and that is to take the 
present worth of land, and say that that is what they were worth back in 1881. 
As I said, you can read the history books. They were worth nothing. Indeed, the 
Canadian Pacific Syndicate did not, and the Company did not get, the 25 
million. 6,000,000 approximately of those 25 million were relinquished to the 
Government in satisfaction of a debt at the rate of $1.50 an acre. 

Notwithstanding all these things, the Company has a proud history in land 
settlement. It is written there and it is in marked contrast to the way land 
settlements lands were handled by certain other railways in other places. 


e (11: 50am.) 

The Canadian Pacific maintains experimental farms in Western Canada; 
introduced irrigation in Alberta; brought in breeding stock from Scotland and 
other places, to improve the strains of western agriculture. Its immigration 
policy were carrying on and bringing people to Canada from Europe when the 
Government was not able to do all that it wanted to do in peopling this vast 
land that Canadian Pacific opened up for settlement. 

Harold Innis who is a very distinguished Canadian writer, we quote him, at 
the bottom of page 27: 


“The fulfilment of the contract in the completion of the main line of the 
road was a significant landmark in the spread of civilization throughout 
Canada’’. 

Page 28, at the top, is a quote from the Duff Commission of 1932. You will 
recall Mr. Justice Duff as Canada’s most distinguished jurist, a jurist who 
has been acknowledged as one of the great legal minds of history, and whose 
confreres in Great Britain, on his death, paid him a moving tribute as to his 
ability. This is the man who wrote this: 

“As a result, the Canadian Pacific, the largest taxpayer in Canada, has been 
subjected to the competition of publicly-owned and operated railway lines, 
supported by the financial resources of the country. They, the Canadian Pacific, 
had honourably discharged their original contractual obligations with Parlia- 
ment”. I leave the rest to your private reading. 

Next, a quotation from Professor Hedges, who made a very detailed study 
of building the Canadian West, and Western Canadians will, I am sure, enjoy 
some of his remarks, particularly in dealing with this subsidy of land and 
money. He points out in reference to the 25 million acres that Sir John was 
pretty shrewd in not giving them money, but giving them land, because he 
made the Canadian Pacific an agency of land settlement. He made them open up 
the West for settlement. Then he goes and he quotes the Manitoba Free Press, 
never an apologist for the Canadian Pacific, and it remarks “that the vigorous 
encouragement of immigration and land settlement in the west weighed more 
heavily than the number of dollars and acres given for the construction of the 
railway”. He finishes: “Judged by that test, the Canadian Pacific certainly was 
not found wanting. 

Is it not amazing how short people’s memories are from what you read 
today? Now we have met in Canadian Pacific, and we continue to meet, the 
obligations of the Company to the people of Canada. 

Mr. Crump has dealt with the simple nature of transportation to Canada 
and why. We set it out. I draw to your particular attention on page 29 the fact 
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that Canadian Pacific is conscious of its responsibility as a transportation 
Company, but also as a Canadian corporation. We, in Canadian Pacific are 
proud, that over half of our voting stock is held by Canadians. 


Now, we then deal with the Board of Transport Commissioners. We point 
out that their responsibility is to safeguard the interests of the public of Canada 
against possible abuses by railway companies. And the railways can vouch to 
the fact that the Board carries out this duty, to the ultimate degree. Now the 
Board has held against Canadian Pacific in many cases, however, Canadian 
Pacific is bound to acknowledge that the Board is the most capable body in 
matters pertaining to transportation, particularly as they affect the interest of 
the Canadian people, and the public is well served by that Board. 


I personally have had the opportunity of seeing this Board and appearing 
before them, the Board of Transport Commissioners, and also before the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, the Federal Power Commission and the 
Federal Communication Commission of the United States. 


I have read widely from the rates tribunal of Great Britain, and I can say, 
gentlemen that this Board of Transport Commissioners in Canada is not found 
wanting in comparison with these other boards. 


We then go on, on page 30, to set out the criteria that the Board adopted. 
There has been a little confusion about this because of Mr. Commissioner 
Griffin’s language in the first judgment on the Dominion. It has been taken out 
of context; it is easily understood. What he was referring to there was the duty 
and obligation and responsibilities of the Board under Section 315 of the 
Railway Act which do not have to do with any labour matters dealing with 
social or economic functions. That’s all that means. The true criteria is set out 
by the Chief Commissioner. We set it out in extenso at pages 30 and 31. It is a 
balancing of public convenience against the loss to the railroad company. It 
requires knowledge, tact, and the exercise of sound judicial judgment. 


e (12: 00 p.m.) 

Now, this judgment, if you would read it carefully—and I suggest it is 
worthy of that—shows how completely the problem was studied. I would like to 
say, and we have said this in the brief, Mr. Chairman, that when the Board 
makes findings and reaches conclusions, whether before or against the stand 
taken by us, they are deserving of attention and they are deserving of respect. I 
have read some attacks on the impartiality of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. I say they are unfounded. I say that from the experience, of having 
appeared before them, and I think further, gentlemen, that just because the 
tribunal finds against you, to attack its impartiality is deserving of criticism 
because if that goes on, the breakdown of our institutions is a certainty. 

Mr. Crump has referred to the MacPherson Royal Commission. There is a 
commission that travelled back and forth across this country. 


One further point, if I may go back, I would ask you to note, in dealing 
with the Dominion case—and it is not in the brief—never, never, has the Board 
ever issued a statement on preliminary to a hearing more onerous on a railway 
company to meet than it did when it ordered the public hearing on the 
Dominion. Read that note. See the onus it put on Canadian Pacific. Never in the 
history of the Board had there ever been an order as onerous as that. And 
Canadian Pacific had to meet that onus in its hearing in the Dominion case. 
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The MacPherson Royal Commission, as I have said, travelled back and 
forth across this country. It met a great, great many times in Ottawa, but in all 
other places. Now, this was a distinguished group. It was headed up by Murdo 
MacPherson, who is known to all Westerners as a transportation specialist and a 
distinguished barrister. You had on it a farm leader, a mathematician he was; 
an economist, Dr. Platt, from Alberta; a leader from the financial community of 
British Columbia; an experienced labour leader from Ontario; a forester and 
economist from Quebec, and the then manager of the Maritime Transportation 
Commission, who is now the head of the National Harbours Board. That was the 
Commission. 

We have set out, on page 32 and following, some-of the evidence that was 
given before that Commission on passenger service. The first witness is the 
Honourable Duff Roblin, the Premier of Manitoba, under examination by 
Arthur Mauro, Counsel for that province. He distinguishes between trunk and 
non-trunk line passenger services, and he says, and we quote him at the 
bottom of page 32: “With regard to the trunk line passenger services, the ideal 
situation would be one wherein the railway passenger service would yield 
sufficient revenue to meet the fully distributed costs.” That is the variable plus 
the constant. That is what the Premier of Manitoba says. That is what they 
should do, meet both the variable and the constant. He says that ideal is 
apparently not attainable, and therefore we submit two points: one, the railway 
should continue to eliminate duplicate service; second that if the trunk-line 
passenger services are required, “deemed necessary” are his words, “deemed to 
be in the national interest”, then the losses should be made up by the federal 
treasury. That is Premier Duff Roblin. 

Then we have Dr. H. W. Harries, the Dean of the Department of Commerce 
of the University of Alberta and a long-time expert witness for the Province of 
Alberta. He answered Mr. Frawley just like that: “I see no requirement in the 
world that the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific run trains from 
here’—he was speaking in Ottawa, so you can put in after that—here, in 
Ottawa,—“to Vancouver for the convenience of a few people who are not pre- 
pared to pay what the service is worth. If that is the case, if the service is not 
paying for itself, then let us do away with the service.” There is Alberta’s 
expert witness. There is the man, the head of the Department of Commerce of 
their fine university. 

Then we come to Dr. Ernest W. Williams, a Professor at Columbia 
University, another one of Mr. Frawley’s friends. He appeared for Manitoba and 
Alberta. What did he say? “There is room for question whether rail passenger 
services have any persuasive economic reasons for continued existence except in 
mass commuter and high-density short-haul movements, of which the examples 
in Canada appear to be limited.” 

Then Dr. Hughes, Chairman of the Transportation Department, Faculty of 
Commerce, U.B.C., appeared for British Columbia. He said: ‘There will always 
be strong objection to abandonment by an interested minority. Yet it is clear, 
by reason of the fact that the service is not compensatory, that the majority of 
the customers have already shifted their patronage to competitive media. The 
reluctance of the potential customers to remunerate the providers of the service 
is indicative that it is no longer required.” ! 

Then we set out what the Royal Commission’s findings were. Mr. Crump 
has quoted part of this. I will move on to page 35. We emphasized one of the 
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statements of the Commission, and that is, that the railways are accused of 
deserting communities by withdrawing passenger train services, when a more 
objective view would be that the communities have deserted passenger train 
services. 

Now, we bring that to your attention, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, not as a complaint, not as a complaint at all against the public, but 
to stress to you the need for change in passenger train operations commensurate 
with the effective demand. 

Then we go further. At the bottom of the page I draw to your attention this 
statement: “If the findings of the MacPherson Royal Commission, of which the 
passenger proposals are a major part, are not to be utilized in framing for 
Canadians a future transportation policy, the problems will remain as there is 
no sound and rational alternative’. 

We then deal with our responsibility as a Canadian corporation. Reference 
is made to the findings of the Economic Council of Canada in its First Annual 
Review. Dr. Deutsch, another western Canadian, sets out what he thinks is the 
necessity for adjusting transportation to optimum utilization, to a fit produc- 
tivity. 


@ (12: 10 p.m.) 


Then we refer at page 37 to the statements of the honourable Minister of 
Transport in Hansard of February 15. Let us stop for a minute and just run 
through that. “I imagine there are no 20 million people”, said the honourable 
minister, “whose transportation enters to such a great degree into the cost 
of living”. That is his first point. Here is his second point: “There is no other 
country with 20 million people that depends so much for its standard of 
living on exporting a large proportion of its product to the rest of the world.” 
Again: “These two facts mean that if the producers in Canada are to get 
reasonable returns for what they produce and what is sold in the export 
market, the cost of transporting the goods must not be too great. This is a 
basic fact about transport in this country.” 

The next paragraph from the quotation reads: “Unless we are going to pay 
an exaggerated cost for our transportation in this country, when services 
become redundant, they must be discontinued. If we are going to maintain a 
high standard of living, decent leisure for the old, we have to be efficient. We 
have to be prepared to scrap out of date services and services that have ceased 
to be used to a marked degree.” 

Then, in his final paragraph on that quotation, he says that the cost of the 
service has to be paid for either by the users of the service or the users of some 
other service the person provided gives it. That means the freight shifter or by 
the taxpayer. He says there is no third way. He is only saying exactly what the 
economists said that I quoted before: Harries, Williams, Hughes. He is only 
repeating the findings of the MacPherson Royal Commission in essence. 

Then we come to the last page of the brief. May I read it, Mr. Chairman? 
We ask this question: “Is it a fact that not only the Canadian Pacific, but the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, the Royal Commission on Transportation, 
the economic Council of Canada, as well as others with specialized experience, 
- these professors, these expert witnesses from commerce that I have mentioned, 
and others, who have expressed similar views, have all erred in their assess- 
ment of what is best for Canada in the field of transportation? Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, that is the presentation of the C.P.R. at this 
time. Therefore I open the meeting to questions, but before doing so, I want to 
bring formally to the attention of the Committee that we have with us the hon. 
John Turner, the Minister without Portfolio, who will be with us all through 
these sittings and will be in charge of the Committee meeting on transportation | 
hearings of the C.P.R. So, Mr. Minister, welcome to the Committee, and we 
expect to hear from you sometimes during the hearings. 

Mr. McIntosh is first on the list. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bell, the Chairman of our group, of the 
Conservative Party, reminded me to compliment Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair on 
their presentations. I can assure you I did not have to have a reminder because 
I think that their remarks were very convincing because as one member said, 
they were given in a moderate and reasonable tone of voice. I think I can say 
for all of us that they are very comprehensive, sincere, very frank, and 
straightforward. They certainly put us into the picture as far as the C.P.R. is 
concerned. I think they also made it very clear that we have some facts to 
face. I think we should ask ourselves what are those facts. 

The thought struck me, as you were going through this brief in your 
remarks, Mr. Crump, and the summary and the main brief itself, that the same 
thing could he said about your train, The Canadian, with very few changes in 
the brief. I am wondering if we could not sit here maybe to-morrow and listen 
to you again in regard to The Canadian. I think that is one fact that we must 
realize is before us. 

Now, in regard to the brief itself, I would like to say that to me, the key 
paragraph in the summary and in the brief is the first one, and also in Mr. 
Crump’s remarks are words comparable to what are included in this first 
paragraph, a very short one. It says “The major and fundamental concern of 
the Canadian Pacific has always been and still is transportation, and it intends 
to stay in progress in the transportation field.” I would like, if possible, to 
have either one of you gentlemen define the word “transportation” as you 
mean it. In your main brief, you continued and said: “In which there is an 
effective demand.” I would also like you to define that word “effective”. I 
think there are two points of view on that. One, that you, as company officials, 
take, namely, what is an effective demand, and one that we, as members of | 
Parliament representing the people of Canada, must take. I think they differ 
greatly. 

You also made mention of some of the remarks that have been made about 
the C.P.R. and said that you felt it had been misunderstood. I do not actually 
think that they have been misunderstood by the Committee; but I think we 
must face the fact that maybe they are misunderstood by the public, Because 
they are misunderstood by the public, it becomes your concern and our concern 
as people representing them. 

I also notice that Mr. Crump said that “we expect to continue The 
Canadian”. That word “expect” may have many meanings. It does not say, or 
did not say whether you intend to continue The Canadian or for how long. I 
think maybe that is a question that should be answered. 

In fact, I believe that it would save a great deal of time and effort of this 
Committee if you two, as spokesmen for the C.P.R., would declare to the 
Committee the desire of the Company in regard to whether or not they wish to 
continue or discontinue, I should say, all passenger rail service. I think that is 
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the fact that we must look at. And I would suggest an answer in the affirmative 
would not only save time of the Committee, but a great deal of public expense 
as well. The Committee should then spend time in studies of alternative 
plans to recommend to the government. I think that is the function of the 
Committee. 


I believe the Company, many years ago, realized they had to compete 
against aircrafts, trailer transport and pipelines and moved accordingly to 
participate in these most advanced transportations. I think the history of your 
company relates that. I want you to realize that I say this as a free-enterpris- 
er for which my party stands but I think again I must stress to the Committee 
that this is a fact that we must face. 


From the tone of the brief, I would suggest that the C.P.R. Company no 
longer wish to continue passenger service. I think it should be evident to the 
Committee from statements in their briefs that it is the intention of the C.P.R. 
_ to discontinue the rail passenger service as soon as permission can be obtained, 
if it can be obtained. Now, I know in answer to this consideration must be given 
to the agreement that was entered into by your company and the government of 
Canada. 


@ (12: 20 p.m.) 

I want to refer for a moment to paragraph 13 of your summary. It says that 
“aircrafts and air terminals have been improved beyond comparison, resulting 
in winning the long distance passenger business. 

Now, in regard to your own equipment, you have this to say in paragraph 
30: “There can be no justification for the purchase of expensive new equip- 
ment,” nor do you make any suggestions about improving your own terminals, 
such as the government has done in regard to aircraft terminal. I think you 
should have given some consideration to that if it is your intention to continue 
passenger service. 

I also cannot understand paragraph 26, I think it needs a little bit more 
clarification. You say that lower fares may deprive other media of traffic that 
will be profitable to them. What concern is that of the C.P.R.? Then this 
statement appears in paragraph 34: 

It must be emphasized that the passenger train service program 
followed by the company has been in the best interests of the people of 
Canada. 


It seems to be inconsistent with your paragraph 19, where you said: 


While the Dominion carried many summer tourists, complaints were 
numerous as to the antiquated equipment used which could not be 
replaced. 


It is obvious that what the C.P.R. considers to be in the best interests of the 
people of Canada, and this is in your own words, is not concurred in by the 
people of Canada themselves. Now, my question in this regard, Mr. Chairman, 
would be: Who is to determine what is in the best interests of the people of 
Canada? Is it the C.P.R. or is it the government of Canada? Might I suggest to 
the committee that the terms of reference are much broader than outlined by 
you Mr. Crump in your brief and call for consideration of many more points 


than the four recorded in the brief at the top of page 2. 
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Evidence to substantiate this can be found in the judgment handed down 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners to which you have made reference. 
One example on page 6, I think, of the judgment says: 

I am satisfied that the release of the motive power now in use on the 
Dominion can make a useful contribution to the carriage of other traffic. . 
Also grain destined to Russia and the volume of the other freight 
movements are straining Canadian Pacific’s present and presently availa- 
ble motive power. 


A study of the freight requirements are necessary to determine the validity 
of such a statement as far as this committee is concerned. We wonder why you 
did not foresee, the same as other carriers foresaw, the need for more and 
better equipment. 

The figures to my mind that you have been giving, I think we must accept, 
but I think we must have a comparison of those figures in relation to the 
increase in population which you have not given. Percentagewise is there much 
difference today compared to fifty years ago? I would say the tables recorded on 
pages 3 and 6 of your summary, if they are to mean anything to us in the 
committee, should be compared with your competitor’s figures, the C.N.R. 
figures, for the same period, the C.P.R.’s freight figures for the same period, to 
see if the management were remiss in not foreseeing the need of additional 
motive power. We should also compare them to see what the trend in passenger 
service was at that time with the airlines of Canada. And I also would like to 
see a comparison from you, Mr. Crump, of similar figures for the Canadian 
which you have provided? Was the same trend evident in the Canadian as 
appeared in the Dominion for that time. 


I would also like a breakdown, an analysis, if you wish to call it that, of the 
amount of money you claim that your company lost during the period recorded 
in your brief. For example, $23.9 million is the last figure that I remember in 
the brief. I would like to know what amount of that figure is a fixed 
expenditure. In other words, what amount did you charge up to the Dominion 
for say overhead, maintenance and depreciation, for example? Because, with the 
discontinuance of the Dominion, those fixed costs now must be transferred to 
some other of your operating costs. Would it be added to the freight costs or 
would it be an additional cost to the Canadian? If the figures are presented to us — 
six months from now or one year from, will this additional cost be included in 
the $23 or $24 million and will be added on the cost of the Canadian? Do I 
make myself clear on that one point? The point that I am trying to get at is 
what would be the total savings if some portion of this $24 million were 
discontinued? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We understand your point. We will be glad to deal with it. 


Mr. McIntosuH: I might say to you ,Mr. Chairman, that with all the figures 
and the different ways that they can be compiled, as we know, by economists 
and so on, I doubt very much whether the Board of Transport Commissioners or 
we as a Committee can get comparable staff to go in to analyse these figures — 
which the C.P.R. has spent many years in doing. 

Maybe we should take the figures because we cannot deny that they are a_ 
successful company and part of their success must be attributable to the method 
in which they do their bookkeeping. I am not too satisfied with the figures that 
are in this brief, or was it in the judgement handed down by the Board of j 
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Transport Commissioners, I forget which, in regard to reservations, because 
practical experience with which I have a personal acquaintance does not bear 
out the figures that you present or the figures that you have given to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners on reservations. I fail to see how you can record 
telephone calls, and so on, when people wanting to ride on your trains have 
been turned down because there is no accommodation on the train for them. I 
am quite sure that this is not done in all stations. I am sure that it amounts to 
many thousands of people of whom you have not got a record. Thank you 
Mr. Chairman. 


@ (12: 30p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McIntosh, I gather from your remarks, these points 
that you have raised are to be studied by C.P.R. and come back to the 
Committee with the answers. We do not wish them all answered at this 
particular time but perhaps tomorrow while they are here. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, I understood that the gentlemen are going to 
be available to the Committee. I think that I am speaking on behalf of the 
Conservatives when I say we would like to have answers to some of those 
questions and maybe others and they cannot be given off the cuff; they will 
have to look them up. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I meant you wanted them to study that and 
come back. 
Mr. Crump will deal with some of your queries now, Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. Crump: Mr. Chairman, as I mentionned, I do not expect to be here 
tomorrow but I will be glad to come back later if it is the wish of the 
Committee. Mr. Emerson will be here tomorrow. But if I may, while I am here, 
I would like to deal with some of the broad policy matters which have just 
been raised. I think the first and most important is the definition of trans- 
portation. What do we mean by transportation? I think it has been the claim of 
the Canadian Pacific from the beginning that while the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company is a transportation company, and while the railway has been 
and still is the most important part of our business, of the whole corporation, 
and I anticipate that it will continue, we for instance, started in the steamship 
business in 1886, and this was done on the Pacific immediately after the 
completion of the transcontinental line in order that Britain, at that time, would 
have a shorter route from Britain to the Orient. Our first ship was put into 
Service in 1886. Under charter, we had our first ships built. Incidentally, they 
had to be to the specifications of the British Admiralty, and capable of being 
converted to armed merchantmen in 1889. And this established the all-red route 
which was somewhat shorter in time, in those days, than via Britain to the 
Orient via Suez. I think this was the real start of Canadian Pacific becoming a 
transportation company. Now to-day, we are in various forms of transportation. 
First the railways, most important, and as I say, by far the important segment 
in our operation, that, incidentally, produces better net earnings than any other 
activities we are in by far, or all the other activities we are in. Certainly in the 
steamship business there is a great transformation taking place, particularly in 
the passenger steamship business, in the packaged freight business. The open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway up to the head of the Lakes has changed our 
steamship business very markedly and we have had to restructure our whole 
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fleet. And now we are moving into a new field, the bulk carrier, which is 
becoming more and more prominent throughout the world. We are in a small 
way in the trucking business on the highways of Canada, and in a small way 
also, relatively, we are in the air business. 


It has been suggested, I think, in some articles I have seen, that Canadian 
Pacific wants to get rid of the rail passenger service and transfer it all to air. 
This, obviously, is an impossibility. We have two major airlines, two flight 
carriers in Canada. Air Canada is one of the finest airlines in the world. I have 
travelled on a great many of them. But, as compared to Air Canada, our 
operations are relatively small. I would think, if you took a look at the statistics, 
it would work out to about four to one, in other words, about twenty percent 
for us. Obviously it is impossible for us to think that with the skill the 
equipment and the very fine organization that they have, that we are ever going 
to impinge too seriously on Air Canada. 


So this is what we mean by transportation, and I put them in that order: 
the railway first, historically the steamships, and now we are moving into the 
new field of bulk carriers. As you know they are building carriers now up to 
150,000 tons. To give you some measure of comparability, our two Empress 
vessels are about 27,000 tons and our package carriers which sail between 
Europe and Canada and up the Seaway are about 7,000 tons. And when you 
move into the field of 150,000 tons, and up to 200,000 tons, this is going to 
completely change the concept of ocean terms. 


In the rail passenger business, it has not been the thought that Canadian 
Pacific wants to get out of this business. We want to tailor our rail passenger 
business, as we must tailor all of our operations if we are to stay alive, to the 
need of the country. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Can I interject, Mr. Crump, and ask you what you would 
think about the government leasing your lines and running the passenger 
service? 


Mr. Crump: I hope I am not here when that happens. I think we can run 
the passenger trains if they are needed. Now, I realize the point that you raised: 
is it management’s discretion or is it the people of Canada? You gentlemen here 
are representing the people of Canada. Initially, management must make a> 
decision. This we did in the case of the Dominion, and then that decision was 
tested by evidence and hearings right across the land by the administrative 
tribunal appointed by the government for this purpose. They supported that 
decision. You gentlemen, I fully realize as a Canadian,—and I think I have 
proven my interest in Canada over a great many years—represent the people of 
Canada, and this is why I welcome the opportunity to come here and discuss 
these problems with you. It may well be that down the line as we go along, and 
in the past, we have made mistakes. I maintain the only fellow who never made 
a mistake is the fellow who did not do anything. I certainly made plenty in my 
time. 

On the question of the Canadian, the Canadian is in a loss position. Labour 
intensively is a costly operation as any transcontinental train is with a full 
complement of cars and accommodation. It is interesting to note, I think, that on 
the Canadian or the Dominion, when it had a full consist, at any one time there 
were probably only twenty-five employees. And, if I recall correctly, for 
instance, in moving across the country—and you recall it takes seven trains to fill 
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one transcontinental train—there is probably something of the order of thirteen 
or fourteen changes of engine crew. We have to compete against the air carrier, 
which does that same distance in six hours and who probably has perhaps six or 
seven employees on the aircraft, and perhaps up to 140 passengers. This is the 
problem which we have to resolve. 


There is justification for running the Canadian, and I wish to reiterate that 
I expect to see the Canadian running for many, many years, ‘out I cannot 
forecast the future too far down the line. That reminds me of another point I 
want to raise. But certainly for a great many years the Canadian will continue 
to operate. In the language of the Royal Commission, it may well be that it will 
continue to operate as a matter of managerial discretion. I happen to be very 
proud of the Canadian. I know from my travels that it is highly regarded; it is a 
name train of the world, and think it is good for Canada to have that. 
Particularly in Europe and in England the Canadian is well known. I think 
perhaps down the line that that train will be operated not because of the 
economic justification, which I do not think we will be able to prove at the rates 
we can charge, but as a matter of managerial discretion as a main train of the 
Canadian Pacific. Now, I again anticipate, but as I have no crystal ball I cannot 
look too far down the years, that this is a matter of judgment and I think 
mostly experience combined with judgment. As I mentioned in the brief we 
would be operating passenger trains from Montreal to Ottawa, Montreal to 
Quebec City, Montreal to Saint John also for a great many years. 


@ (12: 40 p.m.) 

To return to this matter of forecasting, we have tried to forecast the events 
or trends in the Canadian economy. We have not always succeeded. Our trends 
have been correct but the amounts have not always coincided. I think perhaps 
the best example of this was in 1965. The forecast that we had, and I think 
many other people had, was that the economy of the country would probably 
increase over 1964 at the rate of about 7 or slightly over 7%, speaking of the 
gross national product, of course. Actually, although final figure has not been 
published, it looks as if it might have been 9%, or between 8.9 and 9%. We 
certainly had not forecast that. The tremendous boom if I may use a western 
expression, that is going on in this country is really unbelievable. Perhaps we 
are too much inclined to look at our neighbour south of us, who account for 
over half of the gross national product of the world. We have not reached that; 
but 9%, I suggest to you, is an increase in the economy of the order of West 
Germany or Japan. 

We are having difficulty this year. I think the railway is more expended 
than I have ever seen it. We are moving a tremendous amount of traffic. In 
addition to that, we had a near record grain crop. If I recall correctly, it was the 
third highest wheat crop we have had in the country’s history. It probably 
would have been a record grain crop had it not been for the bad weather in the 
far west last fall. And on top of this, evidently there was a shortage in the grain 
crop in the Ukraine and Russia which necessitated their buying large quantities 
of wheat. In our forecasting we try to assess crop conditions as we go along, but 
we have no means of assessing what may happen in the U.S.S.R. or in China. 
And it seems that this year we have been hit with the whole thing. Our people 
on the road—and I have knowledge of this personally, having gone through it 
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myself so often—have gone through a terrible winter, and this condition existed 
right across this country. Now, you may dispute that, but we have already had 
over ninety inches of snow in Montreal alone, and with the severe weather on 
the Prairies, the slides and avalanches and wash-outs on the mountains, this has 
been an extremely difficult year. I want to say now that I am proud of the job 
Canadian Pacific employees are doing out on the railway. I think they are doing 
a magnificent job. 

Another feature is forecasting—that is, forecasting of equipment. There has 
been a great change in Canada in the requirements for equipment. We are 
hearing a tremendous amount about boxcars, because of the availability of 
boxcars for the shipment of grain. But over the past ten years in this country 
there has been a great need for specialized equipment which we have been 
trying to meet, and this takes many, many different forms, tri-level cars, — 
covered hoppers, long gondolas for handling steel products and all the other 
things. We have been trying to build up our special equipment inventory, and 
at the same time acquiring boxcars. But of course, as we acquire specialized 
equipment in many cases this releases boxcars for other service such as grain. 
At the moment, if I recall, we have just short of 81,000 units of freight 
equipment. Now before the first Great War, a boxcar could be bought for 
$1,300, or $1,400. At the moment, the price of boxcars that is being demanded 
by, for instance, this tremendous export of Canada newsprint, can cost up as 
high as $28,000 per unit; and much of the specialized equipment that we have to 
buy is very expensive as compared to years gone by, and unit costs of $20,000, 
$27,000 or $28,000 per unit is not unusual. 

We have tried to tailor our inventory to the needs as we could foresee them. 
Now perhaps we failed, but I do not think it would be prudent management to 
overbuy equipment in the hope that the traffic may show up. If I were to 
operate on that basis, I do not think my directors would have me around very 
long. We have a freight equipment programme, as I recall, of something in the 
order of $46 million to $48 million at the moment, and this may be added to as 
we go along. Normally, in this country, the traffic peaks for short intervals, and 
if you tailor your equipment for something slightly over normal traffic you can 
handle the peak by pushing utilization. If you buy for peak traffic then there is 
a waste, a distinct waste of money, and in my company we have never felt that 
we could do this. Both for freight and diesel equipment we have tried to tailor 
our needs to what we could foresee. This winter, I readily admit, it looks as if 
we had been lacking in foresight. We have, for instance, thirty-two diesels on 
order at $340,000 each. They will start to come in June or July. Last year we 
had a very large expenditure for upgrading our diesels because there have been 
advances made in the diesel field. I first studied diesels in 1927, but it was not 
until the end of the fifties that we completed dieselization on Canadian Pacific. 
Fortunately we did, because had we not done so, regardless of the number of 
steam locomotives in service, this traffic could not be handled today. It would 
be impossible. We have tried to lease diesels from our people in the United 
States but, as I mentioned a moment ago, they also have a booming economy, to 
the extent that $711 million in 1966 looks like a minimum. The last estimates I 
have seen looked to be around $725 billion. This is the United States gross 
national product. We hope to continue to tailor our needs for handling the 
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business that we can foresee in the railway, and our equipment programme is 
designed accordingly. I would ask Mr. Sinclair to carry on some of the other 
points that have been made by the member. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Sinclair carries on, my last 
question arises out of something Mr. Crump said. I appreciate his frankness, and 
I think that he expects us to be very frank also. I think this is necessary if this 
committee is going to do the job that it was set up to do. In the evént that there 
is a recommendation from this Committee that transportation be national- 
ized—and, I said, in the event— 

Mr. Rock: I thought you believed in free enterprise. 


Mr. McIntrosu: I do. I will explain this later on to the Committee. But, to 
get to my question, I think, Mr. Chairman, that we must make recommenda- 
tions to the government how to go about this without, say, possibly an increase 
in taxation as far as the public is concerned; and it may be that we will 
recommend—and I say maybe, Mr. Rock—that all transportation, or a portion of 
it, be taken over. In order to do that, to offset the cost of passenger service, 
which is our main concern, we may have to add additional revenue to the 
government, say, from the freight services. Now, I do not know that the powers 
of this Committee are in regard to requesting information from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, but would the Canadian Pacific Railway be prepared to give 
us the profit figures, say, on the freight end of their business? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are restricted to passenger service by our terms of 
reference. 


Mr. McIntosu: I said if there is a relation. I think that Mr. Crump and Mr. 
Sinclair have brought out in their brief very vividly that this refers to aircraft— 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I agree with you. I am just going by the terms of 
reference here, and I put it to the members of the Committee that our terms of 
reference make no mention of freight, although there is an interrelation. There 
is no doubt about that. 


e (12: 50 p.m.) 
Mr. McIntosH: This is what I think should be understood— 


The CHAIRMAN: We are restricted to the terms of reference, and I just 
wanted to bring that to your attention, Mr. McIntosh. I shall let your question 
go to Mr. Crump. 


Mr. McIntosH: Maybe they can give us a decision on that question later on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we continue, I note that it is eight minutes to one. 
Before Mr. Sinclair answers perhaps it would be better to have Mr. Sinclair 
commence when we come back at 3:30 because we will have more time at our 
disposal then. I have a number of members who wish to ask questions. 

I want to bring to the Committee’s attention—and I apologize for having 
been half an hour late because, and I find this quite ironic, the Chairman of the 
Transport Committee had a problem of transportation in getting here this 
morning, that there was a discussion at the organization meeting, and a motion 
was put, seconded and carried unanimously that the steering committee of this 
Committee consist of five members, being the chairman, the vice-chairman and 
three other members appointed by the chairman after consultation with the 
whips of the different parties. This was done. And, from that time until the time 
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the sub-committee met there was discussion among members and whips of all 
parties and chairmen of the respective parties as to whether or not this 
Committee should be extended from five to seven, thereby having on the 
sub-committee a representative of each party. After discussing this with the 
various parties, we felt that this was best and, therefore, a sub-committee was | 
called last week to discuss this matter with the representative of each party. 
And the breakdown discussed was that it should consist of the chairman, the 
vice-chairman, one other Liberal member, two members of the Conservative 
Party, one N.D.P. member and one Social Credit member. This was approved 
by the whips and by the representatives of all parties and, therefore, it was 
agreed that it would come before this Committee today for a motion, as follows: 
that notwithstanding the motion passed at the organization meeting of this 
committee, the sub-committee on agenda and procedure would comprise the 
charman, the vice-chairman, and five other members appointed by the chair- 
man after the usual consultation with the whips of the different parties. 

Now, if there is no discussion on this I would ask someone to make the 
necessary motion. 


Mr. Rock: I would like to discuss this, Mr. Chairman. You mentioned two 
Conservatives? 


The CHAIRMAN: Two Conservatives, one N.D.P.— 
Mr. Rock: One more Liberal, did you say? 


The CHAIRMAN: There would be the chairman, the vice-chairman, and one 
other Liberal member, making really, in effect, if you want to put it that way, 
three members. But two, not counting the chairman— 


Mr. Rock: When you mention the Social Credit party, which one of the 
Social Credit parties do you refer to? 


The CHAIRMAN: There is only one Social Credit party in the House. The 
other one, I understand, is Railliement des Créditistes. So, there is no mem- 
ber on this committee from the Ralliement des Créditistes, and the member 
of the Social Credit Party would be Mr. Olson. 

Mr. CANTELON: I so move. 


Mr. ToLtMiE: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. ByrkNE: Mr. Chairman, I wish to speak on the point of order that was 
raised, at least the question as to the terms of reference. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think we can leave that right now, Mr. Byrne. I 
think we should just go on with the questions. This was just something I 


brought to the attention of Mr. McIntosh, and I would ask that he look at the 
terms of reference. 


Mr. ByrNE: I want to say, Mr. Chairman, at least my personal feeling about 
this matter is that the terms of reference were somewhat confining. We were 
asked to study— 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to get into a discussion of the terms of 
reference, Mr. Byrne. I just brought that forward for Mr. McIntosh to look at 
for future questioning. 
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Mr. Byrne: I just wanted it understood that this was my impression, Mr. 
‘Chairman. It is my personal feeling that our terms of reference— 


e (1: 00 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I have made a note of your views on this. I do not wish to 
go into this. 


Mr. BELL: May I offer a suggestion that the committee staff look into the 
possibility of obtaining a map with the different railway routes on it because as 
a poor old Maritimer I get a little bit confused with all this Western jargon and 
the different routes. If this could be done practicably it would help. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we have a motion to adjourn until 3:30, provided we 
obtain the consent of the House this afternoon to sit while the House is sitting. 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, can I ask you a question? 
This is an important hearing and the report of this Committee is going to be a 
very important document which will be referred to in so many years to come. 
Since the original agreement has been referred to in the brief and excerpts from 
jt are contained in the brief I was wondering whether it would be possible, if 
the document is not too bulky, to have the whole document produced and 
incorporated in the evidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, this matter has been taken up already with 
officials in the Minister’s office, and I understand that they are making copies of 
it readily available to all members of the Committee. This was discussed at the 
sub-committee meeting. I had stated at that time that I already had asked the 
Minister’s office to have the copies of the original agreement obtained, and they 
are doing this. As soon as they are ready, they will be made available to all 
members of this Committee. 

On the matter of the cost analysis that was discussed by Mr. McIntosh and 
brought forth in the House, this also is being looked into very carefully and I 
hope to have some report on it for you this afternoon or to-morrow. 


Mr. Carter: Do I understand, then, Mr. Chairman, that it will be incor- 
porated as part of the proceedings? 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, that will be up to the Committee when it comes 
before the Committee. 

Mr. CANnTELON: Is there any understanding as to how many copies of the 
report of the proceedings will be prepared each day? 


The CHAIRMAN: We received authority for that at the organization meeting, 
Mr. Cantelon. Now, just one moment, please. I would ask all members to be in 
the House this afternoon when I move for concurrence of that report because I 
think it is very important that we agree on this. 


Mr. McINtTosH: I move that we adjourn. 
Mr. Byrne: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. McIntosh and seconded by Mr. 
Byrne that we adjourn until 3:30, provided we obtain permission to sit while 
the House is sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


APPENDIX A 


PRESENTATION OF CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company was born a transportation company and 
has been providing transportation to Canada for over eighty years. It intends to 
stay and advance in all spheres of transportation in which there is an effective 
demand. As the Company’s growth has progressed other activities have devel- 
oped, but it should be emphasized that Canadian Pacific’s major and fun- 
damental concern always has been and still is transportation. Its largest 
investment is in transportation. Almost 90 percent of its personnel are engaged 
in transportation work. These include thousands of loyal and efficient employees 
representing years of experience in all phases of transportation service and a 
mature staff of transportation specialists, led by a group of capable supervisors 
across the country. With such resources, Canadian Pacific has no intention 
whatsoever of getting out of the transportation business. Any suggestion that it 
is pursuing a course looking to abandonment of its transportation function is 
completely without foundation. 


One element of the Company’s transportation function is its rail passenger 
operation, and it is this element that the Parliament of Canada has asked this. 
Committee to consider, under the following terms of reference: 

That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to meet the effective demand of the public for such service, and 
the effects of such program and plans, be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications for their consideration and 
report. 


These terms require consideration of the following points: 


(a) The extent of the effective demand of the public for passenger 
service; 


(b) The Company’s present program for passenger service; 
(c) The Company’s future plans for passenger service; 


(d) The effect of the Company’s program and future plans for passenger 
service. 


Effective Demand for Rail Passenger Service 


The key words in the terms of reference are the “effective demand” for 
passenger service. Effective demand is the criterion upon which the present 
program and future plans of the Company for rail passenger service must be 
assessed. Effective demand is the demand for a service at prices which meet the 
cost of providing that service. Services or goods that cannot be sold for what it 
costs to produce them do not possess an effective demand, and their production 
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is an economic waste. Throughout its history, the policy of the Company has 
been to meet fully the effective demand for passenger service and it intends to 
do so in the future. The Company has never ceased to provide passenger service 
where there was an effective demand. In fact, there have been many occasions, 
as is well known, when the Company has continued a service when there was 
no longer an effective demand for it. The Company has always been reluctant to 
discontinue a service, and has never done so until after its studies established 
that the effective demand had gone and could not be recovered. 


Over the years one of the most significant features of transportation 
demands in Canada and elsewhere has been the unending succession of changes. 
In land transportation, highway freight service arose from a new demand. More 
recently this type of service was integrated with rail services by piggyback and 
modern techniques in merchandise handling. The Company has been quick to 
provide many varieties of specialized freight car equipment to meet the 
diversified needs of freight shippers, and fast freight schedules have been 
established to speed the movement of traffic and reduce inventory costs of 
shippers. On the water, the traditional coastal steamships have been supplanted 
with vessels that carry highway vehicles. In the air, the demand for service has 
resulted in the development of facilities for air cargo, which are constantly 
being adjusted and expanded. These are examples of changes in transportation 
demands. Throughout the years Canadian Pacific has not only endeavoured to 
keep pace with changes in the demand for transportation, but it has, in fact, 
anticipated them. 


The specific demand for consideration by this Committee is that for rail 
Passenger transportation on Canadian Pacific. In order to determine this 
particular demand, it should be studied in terms of its various elements, which 
are: 

Convenience 


Comfort 
Speed 
Cost to passenger 


It is on the basis of one or more of these elements that the passenger chooses 
between the various transportation alternatives. In other words, these are the 
considerations which, perhaps unconsciously, run through one’s mind when one 
decides how to travel from A to B. During these past eighty years the modes of 
travel which have had the best combination of these features have met the 
demand of the travelling public. 


The advantages of convenience, comfort, speed and cost to the passenger 
have not remained with one mode of transportation. Before the transcontinental 
railway was built, the river boat and Red River cart offered the best in 
convenience, comfort, speed and cost to our rugged predecessors, although they 
may have been loath to agree to the first three. 


With the construction of the railway, primitively-heated and gaslit passen- 
ger cars offered unsurpassed convenience, comfort and safety to settler families. 
As to speed, although these earlier trains were not operated on the present 
schedule of ‘The Canadian”, to go at reasonable cost from Montreal to 
Vancouver in less than a week was a tremendous improvement over previous 
travel arrangements. 
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For more than thirty years there was almost no other way to travel than by 
train; in other words, rail passenger service experienced no weakening of the 
effective demand. Then in the 1920’s a challenger appeared in the growing 
mass-production of automobiles, which forced the building of better roads for 
longer distances. However, because of the uncertainties of automobiles and 
roads of those days, most potential travellers could not be persuaded to abandon 
the comfort, convenience, speed and cost of rail passenger service. Even branch 
line passenger trains were able to retain their patronage and, consequently, the 
effect of the automobile on rail passenger business in the early 1920’s was 
negligible. 

From 1930 to 1939, while Canada suffered from the Great Depression, 
highway travel had only a limited effect on rail passenger service. Depressed 
conditions retarded the sale of automobiles and the construction of more and 
better highways. Nevertheless, a new competitor to the railways appeared 
during this period with the inauguration in Canada in 1939 of transcontinental 
air service. Although travel by air was obviously faster than by rail, it did not 
then enjoy full public confidence, and the vast majority of potential travellers 
continued to prefer the convenience, comfort and cost of rail travel. 

During World War II restrictive measures severely limited the expansion of 
civilian road and air travel, and the railway’s passenger facilities were utilized 
to the limit of their capacity with the addition of Armed Services travel. 

Following World War II the production of passenger automobiles was 
resumed on an unprecedented scale and the number in use began to increase 
rapidly. This resulted in a demand for more and better highways, to which the 
various levels of Government responded by the inauguration of vast programs 
of highway expansion. Also during this period the advances in aviation that had 
developed from wartime experience were transferred to the civilian industry, 
and greatly improved aircraft became available. At the same time, Government 
expenditures for air services began to grow and ground facilities for passengers 
were upgraded. 

In this period from 1946 to 1955, the major impact upon rail passenger 
travel occurred. It was felt most severely in branch line service, due to 
automobile competition. It was also felt in some measure in main line transcon- 
tinental service from the inroads of air service. This was an obvious threat to 
the effective demand for rail transportation. It presented the danger of transfer 
of the advantages of convenience, comfort, speed and cost from rail to road and 
air, and it was met most vigorously by Canadian Pacific with new and improved 
equipment, faster scheduling and increased sales promotion. 


Adaptation of Canadian Pacific Rail Passenger Service to Meet Changes in 
Effective Demand. 


The Company has always been ready to meet and, in fact, to anticipate the 
demand for rail passenger service. In the early 1950’s, it became obvious that 
other media had removed the effective demand for branch line passenger 
service, but there appeared to be reasons to expect that demand for transcon- 
tinental and inter-city passenger service could be developed and increased. 
However, in retrospect, it is now clear that the long-term effective demand for 
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much of the transcontinental and inter-city rail services had been over-estimat- 
ed. As public confidence in air travel increased, the competition over longer 
distances became more pronounced. Further, the increase in automobile owner- 
ship in our affluent society had had an enormous impact on short-haul travel. 

The immediate measures taken after the war were a general remodelling 
and modernization of existing main line passenger train equipment, including 
the application of improved air-conditioning and various other»measures to 
improve riding qualities and add to the comfort and convenience of the 
passengers. 

This was followed by an intensive study of passenger car equipment for use 
in transcontinental service. The study revealed that if railways were to remain 
competitive, greater comfort and convenience had to be offered. To achieve this, 
advantage had to be taken of the new technology in passenger car design and 
construction. Therefore, a decision was made to place in service across Canada 
“The Canadian”, consisting of seven train sets of streamlined stainless steel 
equipment of the most modern and attractive type, including two scenic dome 
cars per set. The schedule from Montreal to Vancouver was reduced by sixteen 
_hours. In addition to reducing travel time and improving passenger convenience 
and comfort, this equipment allowed new economies to be made in maintenance 
and operation. It permitted maximum use through the adoption of preventive 
maintenance techniques, virtually eliminated the need for painting and con- 
tributed to a reduction in cleaning and other costs. This equipment, which is 
still in operation on transcontinental and other routes, remains the equal of the 
finest passenger equipment used anywhere in the world. 

In addition, over fifty new diesel locomotives geared for passenger train 
operation were acquired to replace steam power so as to improve scheduling 
and reduce maintenance and operating costs. 

Inauguration of ‘The Canadian” in April, 1955, was accompanied by the 
most extensive campaign of merchandising in the history of the railway 
industry. This new train was promoted in communications media throughout 
Canada, the United States and indeed around the world. In connection with this. 
aggressive sales promotion campaign, the Company was awarded a citation in 
Washington in 1956 from the Federation of Railway Progress which reads: 

in recognition of its extraordinary public relations efforts in connection 
with inauguration of its streamliner “The Canadian’. 


To meet automobile and aircraft competition on other main and secondary 
main lines, Canadian Pacific in this period pioneered the introduction of fast, 
lightweight, air-conditioned rail diesel cars and placed in service over fifty of 
these units on shorter inter-city runs, to replace conventional passenger trains 
and provide greater comfort, improved scheduling and faster running times. 
The acquisition of the stainless steel equipment, the rail diesel cars and the 
diesel power represented an investment in the order of $60 million. This new 
equipment was met with an initial enthusiastic response by the general public. 

For the next few years, notwithstanding the reduction in demand and 
service on branch lines, passenger revenues showed a limited but encouraging 
improvement. However, starting in 1958 there was a resumption of the decline 
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in passenger revenues, despite the fact that there was no decrease in the 
intensity of the sales promotion. These changes are illustrated in the following 
table: 


Year Passenger Revenue Index 1954=100 
(millions) 
1954 $36.1 100.0 
1955 3775 103.9 
1956 Shae 104.7 
1957 38.6 106.9 
1958 35.4 98.1 
1959 33.2 92.0 
1960 30.5 84.5 


The major improvements made by Canadian Pacific did not produce the 
results that were anticipated. Expansion of other modes of transportation 
continued at an accelerating pace. The following changes were responsible in 
large measure for the reduction in the effective demand for rail passenger 
service: 

(i) Since 1957, passenger automobile registrations in Canada increased 
from 3.4 million to 5 million. 

(ii) During the seven-year period 1957 through 1963, expenditures by 
governments at all levels on inter-city highways, rural roads and 
urban streets in Canada totalled more than $7 billion. 

(iii) In the same seven-year period (1957-1963), some $650 million was 
spent on the Trans-Canada Highway alone which, for most of its 
route, is located just outside the Company’s right-of-way fence. 

(iv) In the seven-year period ending March 31, 1964, Department of 
Transport expenditures for air services and facilities (such as new 
air terminals, telecommunications and meteorological requirements) 
totalled close to $900 million. 


By the end of 1964, the number of passenger miles by automobile, by bus 
and by air between cities in Canada as developed by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics had increased to over 95 percent of the total, leaving less than 
5 percent to be shared between the railways. 


It now seems apposite to examine the present demand of the Canadian 
people for passenger transportation and determine how changes in each of the 
elements listed at the beginning of this presentation, i.e., convenience, comfort, 
speed and cost to the passenger, were factors in the decline in rail passenger 
travel. 


Convenience 


For inter-city travel the convenience of the private automobile, permit- 
ting an individual to depart and return at his own inclination, to stop over 
en route if and when desired, and to use his own vehicle at destination, needs 
no emphasis. Journeys can be made direct from one’s home to destination with-_ 
out additional trips at either end to and from transportation terminals. Because > 
of these advantages, most people are in the habit of using their own automo- 
biles for journeys that in years past they would have made by trains. 
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The nature of bus operation lends itself to greater frequency of 
service than rail This provides passengers with greater choice of departure and 
arrival times. Furthermore, buses stop to pick up and set off passengers en 
route, almost at individual convenience. For example, in large cities buses make 
several stops between the outskirts and the downtown area. Most populated 
areas are served by scheduled bus operators and rural areas are crisscrossed 
with bus routes. There are few routes over which rail service provides more 
direct access than bus service. 


The convenience of air travel has advanced enormously due to increased 
frequency of air schedules, the extension of air service to all important centers 
and the addition of air service between distant points without intermediate 
stops. Expanded and improved meteorological services now minimize delays due 
to weather. Technological development in aircraft has increased public confi- 
dence in the safety of air travel and has also reduced delays for mechanical 
reasons. The spacious parking facilities available at new air terminals, contrast- 
ed with restricted space at rail terminals in crowded downtown areas, are and 
added incentive to travel by air. 


Comfort 


Technological development in the North American automobile industry has 
provided high-powered, automatic, luxurious automobiles complete with radios 
and endless gadgets to make highway travel a pleasure. Roomier seating, 
observation windows, air-conditioning and in some cases on-board washroom 
facilities, now provide greater comfort to bus travellers. Automotive engineer- 
ing, coupled with improved highways, provide a smoother bus ride. In terms of 
comfort the automobile and the bus compare favourably with other modes of 
travel. 


In the case of the aircraft the earlier problem of noise has been virtually 
eliminated, on-time performance has been vastly improved and cabin service 
and comforts are of a higher standard than formerly. Air terminals offer every 
conceivable comfort and amenity. 


Speed 


The combination of 200-300 horsepower automobiles and 70-mile-per-hour 
thruways permits shorter inter-city trips to be made by highway in less time 
than by rail, particularly if the movement to and from the rail terminals is 
included in the comparison. 

Automotive developments and the new highways have also permitted bus 
operators to substantially reduce travel time. 


The jet aircraft has resulted in a drastic reduction in travelling time for 
medium and long trips and has won for the air industry most of the long 
distance passenger business. 


Cost to Passenger 


The average motorist, when comparing travel costs, ignores his fixed cost, 
such as capital invested, licence and servicing, and judges the use of his 
automobile on the basis of the cost of gasoline. While it is obvious that gasoline 
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is not the only cost incurred by the motorist, nevertheless, it is the major 
influence in the decision as to whether he will drive his automobile or go by 
rail. 

Historically, bus operating costs per passenger mile have been lower than 
equivalent costs in rail and air operations, and this advantage continues to be - 
reflected in the bus fare structure. 

The enormous development in the capacity of aircraft, has permitted a 
reduction in cost per seat-mile which in turn has permitted lower air fares. The 
labour intensity of rail passenger operations—that is, the number of employees 
engaged, for example, in getting a passenger train across 3,000 miles of 
continent—is far beyond anything experienced in air travel. 


Company’s Present Program for Rail Passenger Service 


The Company’s present programme, which has been in progress for some 
time, is to withdraw those passenger train services for which the effective 
demand has disappeared, and whose continued operation would be a misalloca- 
tion of the transportation resources of Canada. The effective demand for rail 
passenger service has been different in branch lines territory, secondary main- 
lines and the main-line of the company. 

As indicated, the development and growth of the other modes of transporta- 
tion have substantially reduced and in certain areas have entirely eliminated 
the effective demand for rail passenger service. It is to be remembered that 
effective demand is the demand for a service at prices which meet the cost of 
providing that service, and it cannot be said that there is any effective demand 
for a service which passengers are induced to patronize by being given 
transportation at less than cost. In keeping with the Company’s policy to 
provide services to meet effective demand and to adjust its services in 
accordance with changes in this demand it has been necessary and, in fact, 
obligatory upon the Company to withdraw passenger service upon most branch 
lines. 

Likewise upon the secondary main lines of the Company, despite efforts to 
provide faster and more comfortable service by means of rail diesel cars, the 
effective demand has steadily declined to the point where we have had to 
withdraw most of the passenger trains operated on these lines. 

These adjustments in branch line and secondary main line operations were 
effected gradually over a long period through changes in frequency, reductions 
in service and complete discontinuance. 

Because of protests made at times that serious economic and social disabili- 
ties would inevitably follow for the communities concerned if passenger train 
services were decreased or discontinued, the Company has carefully watched 
the results in large numbers of such communities, and in no instance has it 
come to its attention that the economic or social development of a community 
had been impaired by the reductions made in rail passenger services. 

Turning to the main line, it must be said that despite the efforts made by 
the Company to provide a better and more attractive main line passenger 
service to stimulate the demand, there was a decline in passengers carried, 
particularly in the late 1950’s. 
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The demand for transcontinental rail passenger service, at the fares then in 
effect, declined, particularly during the off-season period, with the result that 
occupancy on “The Dominion” was at only a fraction of its capacity and there 
was also a decline in carryings on “The Canadian.” This reduction in demand 
made it necessary to reduce “The Dominion” during the off-season from a train 
operated with a full consist of sleeping, dining and dome car equipment to a 
transcontinental coach train, supplemented with sleeping and dining car equip- 
ment in those areas where there were still prospects of a demand for service. It 
is important to note that “The Dominion” had been operated much below 
capacity for several years before the Company made the decision in 1960 to 
reduce the consist. 

In the Summer season each year after 1960 the full consist of “The 
Dominion” was restored and the train was used to carry numbers of tourists 
who had been induced to travel this route by intensive solicitation and rates at 
less than cost. Those who used the train frequently complained regarding the 
coach and sleeping car equipment, which did not compare with that of “The 
Canadian” and had become completely outmoded. The cost of replacing this 
outmoded equipment with modern rail passenger equipment could not be 
justified. 

In the years following the reduction in consist of “The Dominion”, the 
demand for transcontinental rail passenger service has been adequately met by 
“The Canadian” and use of “The Dominion”, with reduced consist has been at a 
minimum. 

Late in 1963, in order to meet competition from other carriers and attract 
additional patronage, transcontinental passenger fares were sharply reduced 
with the introduction of the “Faresaver Plan”. The lower fares had the 
immediate effect of increasing the number of passengers using the transcon- 
tinental trains, but they did not produce sufficient additional revenues to 
overcome the increased costs incurred to move the additional traffic, so that 
there was a deterioration in the net position. 

In recent years, it became obvious that a more effective method of handling 
express traffic would have to be evolved if we were to hold this traffic 
against the pressures of competitive modes of transportation. The method 
of peddling small shipments of express from a passenger train, “‘The Dominion”’, 
at local points across Canada, involving as it did unacceptable delays to 
the movement of larger express shipments to main distribution points such 
as Winnipeg and Vancouver, was replaced in June 1965 by the handling of 
express traffic on our new high speed freight trains. This new system provides 
for the set-off of individual cars and containers at appropriate distribution 
points across Canada and the subsequent movement of this traffic by road to 
intermediate points, combining the best features of both methods of transporta- 
tion. This change was made possible by improvement in fast freight train 
operation due to such features as C.T.C., improved riding quality of freight cars, 
train radio and other improvements in communications. 

Concurrently, with improvements in the methods of handling express 
traffic, arrangements were made with the Post Office Department for the 
movement of mail on fast freight trains. 

The heavy wage increases that continued through the 1950’s and 1960’s 
greatly affected the Company’s passenger train operations, particularly the 
labour-intensive transcontinental service. This further reduced the ability of 
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the Company to compete with airlines and buses which have a lower labour 
content. During that period, airlines were introducing larger aircraft and bus 
operators were placing in service buses of great capacity. 

The worsening net position of “The Dominion”, made it imperative to 
discontinue its operation. 

Notwithstanding the withdrawal of passenger trains from branch lines, the 
reduction in service on secondary main lines and the adjustment of the 
transcontinental passenger service in relation to the demand for that service, 
Canadian Pacific in 1965 had a passenger train service deficit of $23.9 million. 
Passenger train service revenues and variable costs were as follows: 


prea ot tet eee: stent e eee ae Gad $40.3 million 
PBST PSY BY: A a RE RR SEE GN ee 64.2 million 
DCA CH iicth, titeaee see aees BA eee tan $23.9 million 


Passenger train service revenues in 1965 did not even meet the costs of 
crew wages, fuel, servicing, repairs and depreciation of equipment, operation of 
sleeping and parlour cars, dining and buffet service and traffic expenses such as 
sales and ticketing. These costs are those which could be eliminated shortly 
after the discontinuance of service but represent only a part of variable costs. 
Not included are the costs of yard switching, station service, maintenance of the 
roadbed and passenger facilities, clerical and supervisory expenses, all of which 
are also affected by changes in the volume of service performed. 

Because of the impact of increased labour costs and higher material prices 
which offset most of the savings which would otherwise have been realized as a 
result of changes in service since 1958, the year studied by the MacPherson 
Royal Commission on Transportation, there was only a minor improvement in 
the passenger train service deficit of the Company. This may be seen from the 
following table: 

Passenger Train Service Deficit 


(Millions of dollars) 


Year Revenues Variable Costs Deficit 
1958 63.8 91.4 27.6 
1959 59.9 87.6 27.7 
1960 54.9 THEOL 22.8 
1961 46.5 hod 26.0 
1962 46.6 69.7 23.1 
1963 44.5 69.2 24.7 
1964 44.8 70.8 26.0 
1965 40.3 64.2 23.9 


It is very important to realize that in the calculation of these deficits no 
charge has been made against the passenger service for constant cost. Nothing 
has been charged but the variable costs; that is, the costs that can be saved if 
the service were withdrawn. It is clear that a service that is bearing no portion 


of the constant cost of railway operations is a burden on the users of other 
railway services, or on the railway itself. 
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There has been criticism in certain quarters of the methods used in railway 
costing. I must be emphasized most strongly that in the period since the war 
railway costing has been the subject of prolonged study and development, aided 
by the great progress made in analytical techniques and in the mechanical 
production of data. The Company uses the most modern techniques and 
analytical methods used by any industry with a problem of joint costs. 

The Company has had sufficient experience with its Faresaver Plan to 
conclude that lower fares are not the solution to the rail passenger problem. 
These lower fares have succeeded in diverting traffic from other media that 
could handle it profitably, thus undermining the financial stability of both forms 
of transportation. The experience of the Company has been that people will use 
passenger train service when the fares are abnormally low but they cannot be 
attracted at fare levels that will provide for the cost of the service. 

At hearings before the Board of Transport Commissioners dealing with the 
decrease in passenger train services at various points across the country, the 
suggestion has been made that railways are looked to to provide what may be 
called standby transportation during periods when aircraft are grounded, 
highways are blocked or under other spasmodic conditions. Surely there is no 
justification for incurring the costs involved in the retention and maintenance 
of expensive equipment simply because it might be required at infrequent 
intervals for standby service. 

The growth of alternative forms of transportation have been recognized by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and at each of the hearings related to 
discontinuance of passenger service, the Board has examined the availability 
and quality of these alternative services. There is no reason to believe that the 
Board has not properly assessed the suitability of alternative services in any 
particular case. 


Company’s Future Plans for Rail Passenger Service 


While the Company’s policy regarding future rail passenger operations can- 
not be inflexible, at this time it is apparent that we will continue to operate ““The 
Canadian” for years to come. There are presently a number of applications for 
withdrawal of passenger train operations which are before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. There are some where hearings have been completed, 
and in others the board has requested further data. Other passenger services 
are under study by the Company. Indications are that inter-city service will 
continue to be provided between Montreal and Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec, 
and Montreal and Saint John, N.B. It is also apparent that the Montreal- 
Lakeshore Commuter service will continue to be operated. 

In respect of these services there may be changes required to meet changes 
in effective demand. It is the responsibility of Management to carry out studies 
and tests before changes are proposed and this will be done. 

In the assessment of rail passenger services to be provided in the future, 
the availability of passenger car equipment and motive power is a factor which 
must be given consideration in addition to the effective demand for service. In 
the 1950’s, new passenger car equipment and motive power was purchased to 
meet the then anticipated effective demand. Since that time, as the effective 
demand for rail passenger service has declined, the Company has scrapped 
obsolete cars and converted for freight service passenger diesel locomotives no 
longer required for passenger puposes. 
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The Company’s present inventory of passenger car equipment, apart from — 
rail diesel cars, now consists of stainless steel cars, which will be fully utilized 
on “The Canadian” and the three inter-city runs mentioned above, and supple- — 
mented in these inter-city runs by the remaining Tuscan Red cars still suitable 
for service. In addition, the Company has in its inventory conventional Tuscan _ 
Red units which are now obsolete and no longer receive public acceptance. In 
the light of present and probable future effective demand for service, there 
would be no justification for the purchase of expensive new equipment nor for 
the restoration of the old equipment at a prohibitive cost. 


There remains in the Canadian Pacific inventory only 28 diesel locomotives 
equipped for passenger service. Even if the purchase of diesel units for 
passenger service could be justified, which, of course, is not the case, it would 
not be possible to obtain delivery of new units for at least a year. It is 
abundantly clear the reconversion of freight units to passenger service should 
not be considered as the demand for freight service is such that currently 50 
units are being leased. 


Present indications are that wage and material costs will continue to rise 
and, of course, it will be necessary to adjust fares in the light of these increases 
with a view to maximizing net results. 


It is to be noted that rail passenger fares increased much less in the post 
war period than the prices of commodities and other services. From 1949 to 
1965 the standard rail passenger fare, as authorized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, increased from 4.00¢ to 5.00¢ per mile in the territory Calgary/ 
Edmonton and East, and from 4.50¢ to 5.00¢ per mile west of Calgary/ 
Edmonton. However, because of fares in effect under the Faresaver Plan and 
certain competitive fares which are substantially below the standard rail pas- 
senger fare authorized by the Board, the effective fare, which is measured by 
the revenue per passenger mile on the basis of the actual passenger revenues 
received by the Company, in 1965 was only 2.73¢ compared with 2.72¢ in 1949. 
In contrast, the Consumer Price Index, as published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, increased by 39% from 1949 to 1965. 


In the broader sense, it is difficult to point to any factor that will arrest the 
present trends adversely affecting rail passenger travel as we know it today. 
With the increased use of private automobiles, the convenience of frequency of 
bus travel and technology in the air industry lowering the cost per seat-mile of 
air travel, it is impossible to forecast a resurgence of effective demand for rail 
passenger service. In looking to the furture, it is important to note that Air 
Canada has announced in the newspapers a 28% increase in transcontinental air 
service which will undoubtedly have a further adverse affect upon the demand 
for and the viability of transcontinental rail passenger service. The air-bus 
technique operation now present in Western Canada is meeting with pubic 


acceptance and it is apparent that this concept of inter-city movement will 
increase. 


Certain levels of Government are currently showing interest in special 
passenger transportation problems in areas where there is a very high popula- 
tion density. Consideration appears to be given to the transfer of at least a 
portion of the mass expenditures formerly made on highway construction for 
movement into, out of and between some of the closely located and heavily 
populated city areas to other mass transportation facilities, such as high speed 
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rail operation of various types. These considerations, are predicated upon an 
entirely new concept of equipment and right of way incorporating advanced 
technology with a view to minimizing labour content, and possibly upon a new 
concept of cost absorption. 

For example, last October, the President of the United States signed the 
Rapid Rail Transportation Bill, which provides for high-speed ground transpor- 
tation research and development and authorized $90 million for this work over 
a period of three years. The program calls for research on materials, aerody- 
namics, vehicle power and control, and guideways. A test operation between 
New York and Washington and between New York and Boston is planned. It is 
estimated that in the area surrounding the route through which the proposed 
transportation system would operate, which extends over a distance slightly in 
excess of 450 miles, the present population is approximately 40 millions, or 
twice the entire population of Canada. ; 

In Japan, a train is operated between Tokyo and Osaka, a distance of 
320 miles, at speeds of up to 130 miles per hour. This train has carried over 
10 million people in less than six months. It is significant that in Japan over 
three quarters of the passenger miles are handled by rail, and that 42 million 
of Japan’s 96 million people are concentrated in the area surrounding the 
Tokyo-Osaka line. 

Recently in Canada, there has been speculation in the press as to Govern- 
ment consideration of a proposal to finance a fleet of gas turbine super-trains 
for operation by Canadian National Railways between Toronto and Montreal, 
with the Federal Treasury assuming the financial risk involved. 

It is obvious that the three passenger transportation systems referred to 
above are not passenger train operations as we know them today. Further, there 
is a similarity between these operations in that in each case a government 
would assume or is undertaking the financial burden. In the United States and 
in Japan, there are large concentrations of population in the areas involved, 
whereas in Canada there is no area which has a density of population of the 
same magnitude and there is no prospect of any developing in the foreseeable 
future. 


Effect of Company’s Present Program and Future Plans for Rail Passenger 
Service. 


On Travelling Public 


Suggestions have been made that the Company has deliberately down- 
graded its passenger trains with a view to discouraging passengers from using 
them and subsequently eliminating the service. This is entirely without founda- 
tion. On the contrary, the Company has continued passenger service as long as 
there was an effective demand, and in many instances, after the effective 
demand had disappeared. Trains were discontinued only after the travelling 
public had demonstrated an unmistakable preference for other modes of 
transportation. In every case a full assessment was made to confirm that the 
discontinuance of service would not result in significant burden to the general. 
public, and it was ascertained that areas served by those trains had os 
adequate transportation alternatives. 
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It is the policy of the Company to continue to provide in the future ade- 
quate rail passenger service where there is an effective demand for it. Such 
a policy cannot possibly have an adverse effect upon the interests of the travel- 
ling public or upon Canada as a whole. 


On Company Employees 


The curtailment of passenger service in the post war period has resulted in 
reductions in the number of employees engaged in that service. The bulk of 
these employees work under various agreements which include provisions for 
seniority protection. Where a position is abolished, the incumbent has the right 
to exercise his seniority, with the final result that anyone displaced is the most 
junior amployee on the seniority list. 

During this period of decline in passenger service there has been an 
increase in the level of carload freight traffic handled. There has also been a 
marked increase in other services, such as piggyback and merchandise services. 
The policy has been to endeavour to find employment within the Company for 
displaced employees, including those from passenger services. 


Furthermore, during the past five years, turnover in the Company’s labour 
force due to retirements, resignations and deaths has averaged approximately 
10%. In this period, the Company hired, on the average 5,000 new employees 
annually. This turnover has been and will continue to be of assistance in the 
relocation of displaced employees. 


On The Canadian People 


What has not been generally understood and what must be emphasized in 
the strongest possible terms is that the passenger train service programme 
followed by the Company has been in the best interests of the people of Canada 
and in faithful accord with the Company’s obligation under its contract of 1880, 
which required the Company to: 


“thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, work and run the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway.” 


It has been suggested that the Company received extensive grants of money 
and land under the terms of the original contract between the Government 
and the Company and that because of these grants the Company has an 
obligation to provide passenger train service even after the effective demand 
for it has disappeared. 

Under this clause of the contract the Company has a contractual obligation 
to meet the effective demand cf the public for transportation service. This 
clause appears to have been included in the contract because the Company then 
had a virtual transportation monopoly and there was at the time no other 
legislation in the statutes which required the Company to meet the effective 
demand of the public for service. There is nothing in the contract to provide 
that any particular passenger service must be operated forever. It is the 
“railway” that is to be forever efficiently maintained, worked and run and the 
words “railway” and “efficiently” were clearly intended to have a progressive 
connotation—to change with the times and to be interpreted in the light of 
existing circumstances. To be efficient the Company must adapt to changing 
demands of traffic. When traffic relentlessly declines, it must reduce its service, 
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because if a service must be continued regardless of its patronage, we come to 
the absurd result that trains must still be run even if there are no passengers at 
all. 

It is appropriate to review here the circumstances which prevailed at the 
time the agreement was made between the Government of Canada and the 
Company in regard to the construction of the railway. 

One of the basic conditions under which the Province of British Columbia 
entered Confederation in 1871 was that the Dominion Government should 
provide a transcontinental railway. The pertinent section of the agreement 
reads: 

The Government of the Dominion undertake to secure the com- 
mencement simultaneously, within two years from the date of the union, 
of the construction of a railway from the Pacific towards the Rocky 
Mountains, and from such point as may be selected east of the Rocky 
Mountains, towards the Pacific to connect the seaboard of British Co- 
lumbia with the railway system of Canada; and further, to secure the 
completion of such railway within ten years from the date of union. 


At that time the following resolution was passed by the House of Com- 
mons: 
Resolved, that the Railway referred to in the Address to Her 
Majesty concerning the Union of British Columbia with Canada, adopted 
by this House on Saturday, the 1st April instant, should be constructed 
and worked by private enterprise, and not by the Dominion Government; 
and that the public aid to be given to secure that undertaking should 
consist of such liberal grants of lands, and such subsidy of resources of 
the Dominion, as the Parliament of Canada shall hereafter determine. 


Pending completion of negotiations with private syndicates, the Dominion 
Government undertook extensive surveys. In negotiations with a syndicate 
headed by Sir Hugh Allan, the Government offered to contribute thirty million 
dollars in cash and fifty million acres of land towards the construction of the 
railway, but the proposal was abandoned when it was revealed that capitalists 
identified with the Northern Pacific were backing him. The Conservatives 
resigned office, to be replaced by a Liberal Government, which (according to Sir 
Alexander Campbell, speaking in the Senate on February 3, 1881) was pre- 
pared, in 1874, to offer $27,970,000 in cash, $20,977,500 under a 4% guarantee, 
and a land subsidy of 55,940,000 acres to private enterprise willing to undertake 
construction. Eventually, however, Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, the Liberal 
Premier, decided to proceed with construction as a government enterprise. 

Progress was slow, and nothing was done to implement the promise to 
construct the railway from the Pacific towards the Rocky Mountains, so that 
when Sir John A. Macdonald returned to power in 1878, he realized that action 
must be taken to prevent a threatened secession of British Columbia from 
Confederation. The result was that a contract was let to Andrew Onderdonk for 
construction in that Province. In 1879, Parliament by resolution appropriated 
100,000,000 acres of land, from the proceeds of which it was hoped to finance 
construction. 

Sir John A. Macdonald soon realized that building a railway meant much 
more than the construction of a roadbed. It involved also heavy expenditures 
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for equipment and maintenance, and cost much more as a government enter- 
prise than under private auspices. The report of the Royal Commission, which 
in 1882 investigated this cost, stated: 


That the construction...was carried on as a Public Work at a 
sacrifice of money, time and efficiency. That. ..numbers of persons were 
employed...who were not efficient...having been selected on party 
grounds...That large operations were carried on...with much less 
regard to economy than...in a private undertaking...That the system 
under which the contracts. were let was not calculated to secure the 
works at the lowest price or the earliest date. .. 


Finding the burden of financing construction too great a drain on the 
Treasury, the Prime Minister went to England, hoping to secure aid either from 
the Grand Trunk or the British Government. The Grand Trunk directors at that 
time declared themselves opposed to promoting a transcontinental railway 
through Canadian territory, and the British Government also declined assist- 
ance. The Prime Minister then turned to George Stephen, President of the Bank 
of Montreal, whom he persuaded to form a syndicate to take over the 
completion and operation of the Canadian Pacific transcontinental line. The 
opinion in banking circles at the time was that the syndicate was coming to the 
rescue of the government. A letter in the Canadian Archives from George 
Stephen to Sir John A. Macdonald, dated September 27, 1880, describes the 
proposed contract as one “which my friends and my enemies agree in affecting 
to think will be the ruin of us all’. This contract was executed on October 21, 
1880. 


The preamble to the Act of February 15, 1881, ratifying the contract, reads 
as follows: 
Whereas by the terms and conditions of the admission of British 
Columbia into Union with the Dominion of Canada, the Government of 
the Domninion has assumed the obligation of causing a Railway to be 
constructed, connecting the seaboard of British Columbia with the 
Railway system of Canada; 


And whereas the Parliament of Canada has repeatedly declared a 
preference for the construction and operation of such Railway by means 
of an incorporated Company aided by grants of money and land, rather 
than by the Government, and certain statutes have been passed to enable 
that course to be followed, but the enactments therein contained have not 
been effectual for that purpose; 


And whereas certain sections of the said Railway have been con- 
structed by the Government, and others are in course of construction, but 
the greater portion of the main line thereof has not yet been commenced 
or placed under contract, and it is necessary for the development of the 
North-West Territory and for the preservation of the good faith of the 
Government in the performance of its obligations, that immediate steps 
should be taken to complete and operate the whole of the said Rail- 
way feu 


The terms agreed upon were that the company undertook to complete the 
transcontinental railway by May 1, 1891, and to “thereafter and forever 
efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway”. The consider- 
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ation stated in the contract was that the government agreed to grant to the 
company $25,000,000 in cash, 25,000,000 acres of Crown Lands, and the lines 
already constructed or under contract totalling 713 miles, together with certain 
customs and tax concessions, and the agreement went on to specify the exact 
purpose of these grants, which was that: 


...the construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway shall be completed 
and the same shall be equipped, maintained and operated. . .* 


During construction, almost insurmountable obstacles were encountered 
and at times it appeared that the venture could not succeed. Some of the 
Directors were compelled to give their personal guarantees for large amounts to 
save the enterprise from collapse. It was such determination that pushed the 
railway to completion five years ahead of the contract date. 


Many people ignore the fact that the government merely transferred the 
title to land of little immediate worth to gain important public ends. Some have 
endeavoured to estimate the value of the land to the Company on the basis of 
the gross selling prices established years later. This is manifestly improper. For 
example, the Company relinquished to the Government in 1886 6,793,014 acres 
of the main line grant of 25,000,000 acres, in part payment of a loan made by 
the Government to aid construction of the railway. The value per acre agreed 
upon at that time, five years after the grant and a year after completion of the 
railway, was $1.50. The Company actually gave the land its commercial value, a 
value which was also imparted to all other lands tributary to its lines. From the 
outset, it has followed the broad policy of developing western Canada as quickly 
as possible. The Company’s expenditures for colonization, land settlement, 
irrigation, and other similar works have been very large, and the country has 
received great benefits from the sound settlement and development policies 
pursued by the Company. 


When the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was incorporated, Canada 
was little more than a geographical expression and the population west of the 
Great Lakes did not exceed 170,000. With the completion of the Company’s main 
line, the country became a nation. 

In his book “The History of the Canadian Pacific Railway”, (Toronto 1923) 
Professor Harold A. Innis said: 


The fulfilment of the contract in the completion of the main line of 
the road was a significant landmark in the spread of civilization through- 
out Canada. (Page 128). 


The Duff Commission Report of 1932 stated: 


As a result, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, the largest 
taxpayer in Canada, has been subjected to the competition of publicly-~ 
owned and operated railway lines, supported by the financial resources 
of the country. They had honourably discharged their original contrac- 
tual obligations with Parliament, and the company’s lines had played 
a great part in binding together the western and eastern provinces of 
the Dominion. By common consent, the company’s administrators had 
brought faith, courage and invincible energy to the task of building its 
lines through the undeveloped west. The company’s achievement com- 
manded the admiration of both railway operators and the public, and 
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has been a material factor in causing Canada to be favourably known 
upon three continents. Their operations brought profit to shareholders, 
and the enterprise became a national asset of acknowledged value and 
importance to the Dominion. (Page 12) 


Professor James B. Hedges, Professor of American History, Brown Uni- 
versity, in his book entitled “Building the Canadian West” (New York 1939), in 
discussing the measure of the Company’s contribution to the building of the 
Canadian West said: 

. There remains the question as to whether the land subsidy to the 
Canadian Pacific was justified on grounds of national interest. It was one 
of the principal means of bringing to the task of railway building a group 
of men who completed in 5 years the railway about which the country 
had talked for 10. It was the means also of making the railway company 
an agency of land settlement second in importance only to the govern- 
ment itself. In 1881 the Liberal Manitoba Free Press, never an apologist 
for the Canadian Pacific, remarked that the vigorous encouragement of 
immigration and land settlement in the West weighed far more heavily 
than the number of dollars and acres given for the construction of the 
railway. A few thousand settlers more or less each year, it said, would 
have a greater effect upon the future of the Northwest than ‘the granting 
of a few million dollars or acres more or less to a syndicate’. To the Free 
Press, the speedy settlement of the West would justify the land subsidy. 
Judged by that test, the Canadian Pacific certainly was not found want- 
ing. (Page 409) 


Over the years the Company has met and is continuing to meet its 
obligations to the people of Canada. In this country as perhaps in few other 
countries in the world the existence of a sound transportation service is vital to 
the economy of the country and it is suggested that no other country has had its 
demands for rail transportation supplied more efficiently than has Canada by 
Canadian Pacific. 

The Company is conscious of its responsibilities to the people of Canada as 
a transportation company and also as a Canadian corporation. 

As a transportation company Canadian Pacific has a responsibility to 
provide transportation service to meet the effective demand of the public. In 
carrying out this responsibility, Canadian Pacific is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada is a regulatory body set 
up by Parliament and composed of carefully chosen and highly competent 
members. It has a staff of experts in the various transportation fields of 
economics, accounting, operating, traffic, engineering, and law. Furthermore, it 
can call upon the technical staff of the Department of Transport for assistance 
if required. 

One of its primary responsibilities is to safeguard the interests of the public 
of Canada against any possible abuse by railway companies, and the railways 
can vouch for the fact that the Board carries out this duty to the ultimate 
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degree. In fact, the Board is frequently under criticism by the railways for 
carrying too far its invariable practice of deciding every doubt to the fullest 
extent against the railways and in favour of the public and the shippers. 


While the Board has held against the company in many cases, Canadian 
Pacific is bound to acknowledge that the Board is a most capable body in 
matters pertaining to transportation, particularly as they affect the interests of 
the Canadian people, and that the public is well served by such & Board. The 
case of “The Dominion” is only one example of the thorough and objective 
investigation carried out by the Board whenever any question or complaint is 
referred to it. Not only was every interested party given the fullest opportunity 
to present his evidence, views and arguments, but in addition to what was 
heard in the courtroom, the Board also demanded and received quantities of 
information and statistics from various quarters, including the railway. More- 
over, its economists and accountants visited the head office of the company and 
made a thorough examination and analysis of the company’s books and working 
papers. 

The criteria upon which the Board of Transport Commissioners arrives at a 
decision as to whether or not a passenger train should continue to be operated 
are clearly set out on Pages 81 and 82 of its judgment in “The Dominion” case 
dated January 7, 1966, which reads as follows: 


The Railway Act does not lay down any policy or principle that the 
Board should or must follow in determining what passenger trains shall 
run. The policy of the Board, uniformly applied throughout Canada, has 
been to judge as best it can the need of the public for train services and 
decide whether loss and inconvenience to the public consequent upon 
discontinuance of train service is outweighed by the burden that con- 
tinued operation of the service would impose upon the railway to such an 
extent as to justify discontinuance of the service. The point at which 
discontinuance shall be considered justifiable is a matter of sound 
judgment. The situation in each case calls for a decision by railway 
management in the first instance, but the management decision may be 
reviewed by the Board upon application or complaint or of its own 
motion. In arriving at its decision the Board takes into consideration all 
relevant factors, including the population and economics of the area 
concerned, the need of the public for train service and the kind of service 
given, the volume of patronage by the public and the prospects for 
patronage in future, alternative transportation services, revenues and 
expenses of the service, and the burden to the railway company of 
continuance of service and the effect on it of discontinuance. 

In a transcontinental train case such as this, it is impossible to put a 
dollar amount on what loss and inconvenience will result to the public 
from the discontinuance of the train. The public in such case is obviously 
much wider than where the service is confined to local areas. Even in the 
case of local trains it is difficult to evaluate that loss and inconvenience 
in money. A decision as to whether the service is required in the public 
interest or by public convenience and necessity is predominantly the 
formulation of an opinion involving the consideration of facts and the 
weighing of economic, financial, social, operational and other data, and a 
look into the future. I use the word “necessity” in a liberal sense, not in 
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an absolute sense. The public interest and the need of the public for “The 
Dominion” must be viewed here in broad perspective. There should be 
considered not only the need of those who find it convenient or necessary 
to travel by that train, but also the effect of the operation of the train on 
the Company. 


The Board’s assessment of all the relevant factors is clearly set out in the 
two judgments rendered by it, which indicate how completely the problem had 
been studied in all its aspects and how objectively the decision had been 
reached. It is the view of Canadian Pacific that conclusions reached in this way, 
whether they be for or against the stand taken by the railway company, are 
deserving of attention and respect. To attack the impartiality of the Board, as 
has been done by some because they have not made their point or that a finding 
of the Board made after detailed study in a judicial way is against a particular 
interest, is not acting in the best interests of the people of Canada and deserves 
serious criticism. 

To properly discharge its responsibilities as a tranportation company, it is 
necessary that the Company adjust the various elements of its operations to 
meet effective demand in various areas of the country when and where the 
changes in demand become evident. An area where there was a significant 
change in demand is rail passenger service. 


The MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation 


The problem arising from this particular change in demand, a major 
contributing factor to the transportation problems in Canada, received careful 
study by the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation. The Parliament 
of Canada appointed this Royal Commission to “inquire into and report upon 
the problems relating to railway transportation in Canada and the causes 
thereof.” The members of the Commission represented a cross section of 
Canada. Its Chairman was a specialist in transportation and a distinguished 
lawyer from Saskatchewan; its other members were an economist and a farm 
leader from Alberta, a leader of the financial community from British Columbia, 
a forester and economist from Quebec, a labour leader from Ontario and the 
then Executive Manager of the Maritimes Transportation Commission. 

Evidence was presented to the Commission by witnesses for the Western 
Provinces concerning rail passenger service. The Honourable Duff Roblin, 
Premier of Manitoba, expressed his views in response to the following question 
put to him by Counsel for that province. 


Mr. A. V. Mauro: 


Mr. Premier, you have enumerated those obligations and limitations 
which the Province of Manitoba contends have resulted in a burden to 
the freight shipper. Has the Province of Manitoba any comment as to 
what can or should be done to ensure a more equitable distribution of 
that burden? ; 


The Premier: 
We have a number of suggestions, based on each one of those major 
points, and the first is in connection with passenger and related services. 
As to passenger services, in this context we wish to distinguish 
between trunk line operations and branch line operations. We are not in 
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a position here to define the distinguishing characteristics but we are 
Satisfied that the two types of operations in fact can be distinguished. 
With regard to the trunk line passenger services, the ideal situation 
would be one wherein the railway passenger service would yield suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the fully distributed costs of providing that service 
but since the ideal is apparently not attainable, we submit as follows: 

Firstly: That the railways should continue to achieve e‘ficiencies by 
the elimination of duplicate services and by whatever other means are 
available to them. 

Secondly: As to the actual net losses resulting from trunk line 
passenger and related services if such services are deemed to be in the 
national interest, then these losses should be met from the federal 
treasury. These losses for all future purposes, and in particular for the 
purpose of setting freight rates, should be removed from the accounts of 
the railways. The “national interest” can be determined by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners.” (Vol. 29, Page 4251-2) 


Dr. Hu Harries, Dean of the Department of Commerce, University of 
Alberta, and long-time expert witness for the Province of Alberta, before public 
enquiries into transportation matters, in giving evidence for that Province 
before the Commission said: 

I see no requirement in the world that the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific run trains from here to Vancouver for the conveni- 
ence of a few people who are not prepared to pay what the service is 
worth. If that is the case, if the service is not paying for itself then let us 
do away with the service. (Vol. 97, Page 16580) 


Dr. Ernest W. Williams, Jr., Professor at Columbia University, author of 
books and articles on Transportation Economics, who appeared before the 
Commission for the Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta, said: 

There is room for question whether rail passenger services have any 
persuasive economic reasons for continued existence except in mass 
commuter and high-density short-haul movements of which the exam- 
ples in Canada appear to be limited. (Vol. 101, Page 16976) 


Dr. W. Hughes, Chairman of the Transportation Department, Faculty of 
Commerce, University of British Columbia, who appeared before the Commis- 
sion on behalf of the Province of British Columbia, made the following remarks 
in his direct evidence when outlining Policy Recommendations for Passenger 
Deficits: 

There will always be strong objection to abandonment by an 
interested minority. Yet it is clear, by reason of the fact that the service 
is not compensatory, that the majority of the customers have already 
shifted their patronage to competitive media. The reluctance of the 
potential customers to remunerate the providers of the service is indica- 
tive that it is no longer required. (Vol. 41, Page 6937) 


This Commission arrived at some very significant conclusions in respect of 
rail passenger service. In view of the status of this body of inquiry and as its 
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conclusions underlie the program of change in Canadian Pacific’s passenger 
operations, it is appropriate that its findings should be carefully noted. At page 
44, Vol. I, of its Report the Commission stated: 

Passenger services are clearly one aspect of rail operation which is 
uneconomic, taken as a whole. As in the case of branch line abandon- 
ment, public resistance to changes in passenger services has been wide- 
spread and vociferous. The railways are accused of deserting communi- 
ties by withdrawing passenger-train service, when a more objective view 
would be that the communities have deserted passenger-train service. 
The reasons are not difficult to find. The same conditions which promoted 
the spread of truck competition for freight traffic have promoted alterna- 
tive methods of transporting people over short and medium distances. A 
situation analogous to the loss of the ‘feeder’ and erosion of ‘main-line’ 
functions has occurred. People, having the private passenger automo- 
bile available, do not simply use it to convey themselves to the nearest 
railway station. Because of flexibility and convenience they use the car to 
complete journeys of short and medium length. The careful economic | 
planning which accompanies a decision to ship goods is also utilized, 
although to a much lesser degree, in private transportation. The average 
car owner, having accepted the burden of his capital investment, realizes 
that it costs him very little more to make fairly full use of his 
automobile. The same flexibility and convenience which is found in 
trucks for ‘feeder-line’ functions attends the passenger car. And, as 
highways inprove, the distance increases over which people decide to use 
their own automobiles for the ‘main-line’ journey instead of railway 
passenger services. 

The growth of good highways has also brought into existence a 
commercial competitor to the railways for passenger service. Passenger 
bus operators with cost patterns comparable to trucks, and something of 
the same flexibility, can offer more frequent passenger service in light 
density areas. In addition, the cost patterns of bus operation have 
enabled bus fares to be highly competitive with rail fares over considera- 
ble distances. A further technological development, air travel, has proven 
so attractive in terms of speed and price that it has more than tripled in 
the past decade. The net effect is that except in specific instances where a 
combination of distance, speed and convenience gives an advantage to the 
railways, the bulk of intercity movement of people takes place by other 
modes than rail. 


And at page 46 the Commission stated: 

It is impossible to view the railway problem apart from railway 
operations in their entirety and we find that there is little social 
justification and less economic, for the permanent provision of railway 
passenger services as we know them today. The public, by and large, has 
already indicated its preference for other modes of travel, and except in 
a few instances where no altenate form of overland travel exists, we 
look forward to the time when the railways will be supplying passenger 
services only in those areas where they find economic justification for 
them. 


— ———————— 
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It is significant that the Commission commented: 
The railways are accused of deserting communities by withdrawing 
passenger train service, when a more objective view would be that the 
communities have deserted passenger train service. (Vol. I, Page 44) 


This is brought to your attention not as a complaint against the general public 
but to stress to you the need for the change in passenger train operations 
commensurate with the change in effective demand for that service due to the 
public having indicated its preference for other modes of travel. 


It is now almost seven years since attention was drawn to the seriousness 
of railway transportation problems in Canada. During this seven year period, 
the problems have only become more serious. Therefore, it is important to 
recognize that speed is of the essence in applying corrective measures. In its 
studies, the Royal Commission gave careful consideration to the method and 
timing of the solutions which it proposed, and concluded that the interests of 
the Canadian people would be adversely affected if prompt action was not taken 
to implement the solutions. It is obvious that delay can only compound the 
difficulties. 

While the findings of this Royal Commission have not yet become law, they 
have been the basis for legislation submitted to the House of Commons by the 
past two Governments. If the findings of this Commission, of which the 
passenger proposals are a major part, are not to be utilized in framing for 
Canadians a future transportation policy, the problems will remain as there is 
no sound and rational alternative. 


The Economic Council of Canada 


Canadian Pacific also has a responsibility to the people of Canada as a 
Canadian corporation. This responsibility is to make the most efficient and 
economic use of the labour and capital resources of the country. It is only by 
making a judicious use of resources that the Company is able to increase its 
productivity and provide transportation at the lowest possible cost. Increases in 
productivity are essential to offset higher wage rates and benefits and material 
prices, and thus remain competitive in the industry. 

The need for increased productivity and efficiency was given considerable 
emphasis by the Economic Council of Canada in its First Annual Review. It 
stated that: 

High rates of productivity growth must be achieved if the goal of 
sustained high employment is to be reached and maintained 
Improvements in productivity provide the essential means for general 
advances in average living standards, they are also an important factor 
determining the competitive positions of industries, and hence have a 
vital bearing both on levels of prices and costs and on the balance of 
payments position of a country. (Page 186) 


In referring to this feature of the Council’s report, Dr. J. J. Deutsch, 
Chairman of the Council, in an address to the first Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Transportation Research Forum in September 1965, made the follow- 
ing observations: 

Developments in the transportation industry will have to make their 
contribution to this improvement in productivity. The economic goals 
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agreed upon in the Council’s First Annual Review has serious implica- 
tions for, and places large demands on, the transportation industry itself. 
For if we are to realize our potential rate of economic activity, then we 
must ensure the best possible allocation of our resources, including our 
transportation resources. Because transportation costs enter in such large 
measure into the final costs of Canadian products, anything less than an . 
optimal utilization of transportation resources will adversely affect the 
competitiveness of the economy. It is thus necessary that each mode of 
transportation fill as far as possible, that role for which it is best 
qualified. Failure to achieve this objective will not only result in a 
misallocation of transportation resources, but can lead to a misallocation 
of resources elsewhere in the economy. 


In dealing with the estimates of his department in the House of Commons 
on February 15, 1966, the Minister of Transport emphasized the importance of 
the role of transportation in this country and discussed the need for efficient 
transportation, in the following terms: 

Now, I imagine there are no 20 million people belonging to the same 
society anywhere in the world who pay so much for their transportation, 
whose transportation enters to such a great degree into the cost of living, 
as is the case in this country. The second point I should like to make is 
this: There is no other country with 20 million people in it in the whole 
world that depends so much for its standard of living on exporting a 
large proportion of its products to the rest of the world and, in so many 
cases, to competitive markets. Now, these two facts mean that if the 
producers in Canada are to get reasonable returns for what they produce, 
and what is sold in the export market, the cost of transporting the goods 
must not be too great. That is a basic fact about transport in this country. 
It may be that there are some areas, where the production is entirely for 
the local market or exclusively for consumption in Canada, in which this 
element is not so great; but it does affect all of us. 


I also agreed with another thing said today by the Leader of the 
Opposition. ... He was indicating that we have to have modern transpor- 
tation in this country. That also means that, unless we are going to pay 
an exaggerated cost for our transportation in this country, when services 
become redundant they must be discontinued—however nice they were 25 
or 50 years ago. If we are going to maintain a high standard of living and 
an opportunity for decent leisure for the old as well, then we have to be 
efficient. We have to be prepared to scrap out of date services and 
services that have ceased to be used to any marked degree. This is a fact 
of life that we have to face. 


I know of only two ways, Mr. Chairman, in which we Canadians can 
pay for our transportation; and I think we have to pay for it one way 
and for part of it another way, if we are to have a sane and viable policy. 
It seems to me that transportation can be paid for either by the users or 
by the taxpayers. I not know of any third way. It might just be possible 
for a very short while to do what some hon. members seem to have 
suggested—make the C.P.R. provide transportation at a great deal less 
than cost and pour the profits of its other enterprises into transportation 
to meet the losses. But I question whether that would last for very long. I 
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have very grave doubts about what its effect would be on the whole of 
the Canadian economy, and no serious person who has studied this 
question has ever suggested that it should be done in this way. In any 
event, no matter how it is done, the amount of our manpower, our 
resources, our capital, our knowhow that we devote to transportation is 
going to have to come out of the sum total of what we produce. If the 
amount we expend on transportation is too high in relation to the rest of 
the expenditures of the country, we are going to be, not richer, but 
poorer. It seems to me that that is self-evident. (Page 1284) 


Perpetuation of passenger services which are no longer patronized or the 
diversion of traffic from other viable media by the introduction of abnormally 
low fares to increase patronage can only result in further increases of the rail 
passenger deficit inevitably borne by the general public. This is most certainly a 
misallocation of transportation resources for which there is no justification and 
it results in a disservice to the interests of the Canadian people. The Canadian 
people should not be expected to pay for passenger services for which there is 
no longer a need and Canadians have a right to look to a company such as 
Canadian Pacific for protection against misallocation of their resources. If 
Canadian Pacific had followed any other course of action than that which it 
followed in adjusting its passenger rail service to the demand, it would have 
been derelict in its duties and responsibilities to the people of Canada as a 
Canadian corporation. 


Action taken by Canadian Pacific in respect of passenger train service has 
been examined and confirmed by the decisions of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada and is consistent with the principles enunciated by 
the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation and the Economic Council 
of Canada. It is significant that each of these bodies has had as its prime 
function the protection of the interests of all Canadians. 


Is it a fact that not only the Company, but the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, the Royal Commission on Transporration and the Economic 
Council of Canada, as well as others with specialized experience who have 
expressed similar views, have all erred in their assessment of what is best for 
Canada in the field of transportation? 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 3, 1966. 
(3) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reconvened at 
3:35 o’clock this afternoon. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout, and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint 
John-Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Fawcett, Honey, Horner 
(Acadia), Lessard, Macaluso, McIntosh, Mitchell, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, 
Pascoe, Rapp, Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie.—(24) 


Also present: Messrs. Beer, Chatterton, Enns, Fairweather, Hales, Knowles, 
Muir (Lisgar), Nasserden, Richard, Watson (Assiniboia).—(10) 


In attendance: From the Canadian Pacific Railway: Messrs. N. R. Crump, 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer and I. D. Sinclair, Vice-President and 
Member of the Board and Member of the Executive Committee. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


On motion of Mr. Rock, seconded by Mr. Southam, 


Resolved unanimously: That the Committee adjourn at 6:00 o’clock and 
reconvene at 8:00 o’clock to sit until 10:00 o’clock this evening. 


The committee pursued its examination of the witnesses. 


At 6:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8:00 o’clock this 
evening. 


EVENING SITTING 
(4) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reassembled at 
8:05 o’clock this evening. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout, and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint 
John-Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Fawcett, Honey, Horner 
(Acadia), Lessard, Macaluso, McIntosh, Mitchell, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, 
Pascoe, Rapp, Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie.—(24) 


Also present: Messrs. Gray, Knowles, Matte, McNulty, Richard.—(5) 
In attendance: Same as at this morning’s and this afternoon’s sittings. 


The Committee resumed its examination of the witnesses from the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 
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Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Rock, seconded by Mr. McIntosh, 

Resolved unanimously: That the summary of the Brief, presented to this 
committee by the Canadian Pacific Railway, be printed as an appendix to this 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix B). 


On motion of Mr. Orlikow, seconded by Mr. Horner (Acadia), 

Resolved on division: That the Committee sit from 1:00 o’clock to 4:00 
o’clock p.m. on Friday, March 4, 1966. 

In accordance with a motion passed and agreed to unanimously, at this 
afternoon’s sitting, the Committee adjourned at 10:00 o’clock p.m. until 1:00 
o’clock p.m. on Friday, March 4, 1966. 

MAXIME GUITARD, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
AFTERNOON SITTING 


THURSDAY March 3, 1966. 
e (3: 40 p.m.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Sincuiair: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If it pleases the Chairman and 
members of the Committee, the first point that was raised by Mr. McIntosh that 
I might deal with had to do with the need for diesel locomotives. We said on 
page 18 of the main brief, and that is paragraph 30 of the summary, that the 
reconversion of freight units to passenger service should not be considered if 
the demand for freight service is such that 50 units are being leased at the 
present time. I mentioned this morning that 42 of these were road units, 10 of 
which we have to return this month and others we will have to return next 
month. 

The matter was also dealt with in the judgment of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which I think Mr. McIntosh had in mind, and that is the 
judgment of the Board dated January 7, in the official copy issued by the 
Board which I have, page 6. At the bottom of the page, the Chief Commissioner 
speaking on behalf of the Board said “I am satisfied that the release of the 
motive power now in use in the Dominion can make a useful contribution to 
that other traffic. The advantages of that contribution support the case for 
discontinuance of the train”. 

That was after he had made reference to the motion made by Canadian 
Pacific at the beginning of the hearing that the Dominion come off immediately, 
and the hearings proceed. 

Mr. McIntTosu: I wonder, Mr. Sinclair, if while you are dealing with these 
additional units, you would comment on the brief that was presented by the 
City of Brandon to the Commission. 

Mr. Srinciair: Mr. McIntosh, I have not got that before me. This is what I 
am trying to deal with at this time. I am also trying to deal with this matter of 
grain because this is one of the matters that you raised. I think this has been a 
question that has been causing some substantial interest. The transportation 
document of the Wheat Board, which was issued in December, makes that part 
of the movement of grain for each railway in the period. 

Mr. Horner: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I would love to get into a 
discussion with Mr. Sinclair on the question of moving grain in the Wheat 
Board target. If Mr. Sinclair is prepared to make a statement on this subject we 
can certainly answer him, and I just point out to you, Mr. Chairman, that you 
are treading on some pretty dangerous ground here, and if it is all right with 
you, it certainly is all right with me. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think your point is well taken, Mr. Horner, I was going to 
make a ruling on that, as a matter of fact, as I did this morning when Mr. 
McIntosh brought it up. I did not make a ruling but I brought it to the attention 
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of the Committee that our terms of reference—and I will read them—state “that 
the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and future plans for 
passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway to meet the 
effective demand of the public for such service, and the effect of such program 
and plans be referred to the Standing Committee on Transport and Com- 
munications for their consideration and report”. 

I agree with you, Mr. Horner. I think we should stay off grain shipment. 
Our terms of reference, Mr. Sinclair, are strictly on passenger service. 

Mr. Outson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, if the Vice-President of the 
C.P.R. is trying to argue that there is justification for curtailing passenger 
service to supply more equipment for the movement of freight service, then I 
think this is a valid argument. This also, Mr. Chairman, was in fact, a 
substantial part of the argument that the C.P.R. advanced in the Board of 
Transport Commissioners hearings. I agree with Mr. Horner that if this is going 
to be a substantial part of the argument that the C.P.R. intends to advance for 
the deterioration or the withdrawal of passenger service, then you are opening 
up a pretty vast field that we as members of this Committee, would perhaps like 
to pursue; in other words, I am pretty sure we wouldn’t just like to accept your 
opinion without delving pretty deeply into this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson, I am of this opinion. I am bound, and I think the 
Committee is bound, by the terms of reference that we have. I can agree that 
there is an inter-relation, as I said this morning, but I do feel that we cannot set 
a principle here of extending into grain shipments and freight rates without 
going into Royal York hotel deals and everything else. As far as the Chair is 
concerned, I feel that the witnesses and this Committee must confine them- 
selves—I am not trying to put a strict confinement on this—let us understand 
this—but to confine themselves to the terms of reference dealing with passenger 
service and as Mr. Horner says, not going into grain quotas of the Wheat Board 
or why wheat is not being shipped to the West Coast. I think we have to confine 
ourselves to that. I will allow as much leeway as possible, but at the same time, 
I feel I do have the responsibility, as Mr. Horner points out, to keep it within 
the terms of this reference. 

Mr. Horner: I am prepared to throw it wide open, but I just want you to 
decide which it shall be. If one side is going to blame passenger service losses, 
or the need to discontinue on the grain movement, then we have a right to 
question grain movement. I am agreeable to having it wide open, if you like. 

The CHAIRMAN: Unless there is some further discussion of this question, I 
am going to— 

Mr. OrRLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, it is quite all right with me if you can keep 
the discussion within a farly narrow limit; but I think that this limitation 
should extend not only to members of the Committee but also to the testimony. 
Mr. Sinclair apparently had some remarks to make about some reference to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. I presume that he was referring to some 
things I said in the House, because I think I was the only one who discussed 
that. If Mr. Sinclair has some references like that, that is okay, but I certainly 
intend to explore that whole question with him, at the appropriate time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Your point is well taken, Mr. Orlikow. I mentioned 


earlier to Mr. Crump that I intended to keep this within the limits of the terms . 
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of reference in passenger service, and we do not want to open up any 
Pandora’s box here. Mr. Pascoe, did you have something on this? 

Mr. PAscoE: Just one point, Mr. Chairman, and to pare it down a point that 
I want to bring out a little later. This is a telegram I had from Mr. Spencer, of 
the Commission Councel of the CPR last August. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe, I hate to cut you off but has it gct to do with 
what we are discussing now on the point of order? 


Mr. Pascoe: It is all on the same line. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it does not deal with this you will have to bring it up 
later on. 


Mr. PAScoE: Passenger service. They point out the need of the diesels for 
freight, but it says here, “To avoid serious inconvenience to the public, additional 
accommodation and services are being provided on the train The Canadian”. 
That is the point I want to make. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, the point was well taken by Mr. Horner, and I do 
not intend to restrict it to the members of the Committee. This applies to the 
witnesses also. We must remain within our terms of reference. 


© (3: 50 p.m.) 


Mr. Byrne: I think that it is accepted by the members of the Committee 
that the question of the timing of the dropping The Dominion did more or less 
tie in with this heavy pressure of freight requirement. Of course, this would 
not be an argument going on into next August. I think, personally, it is only 
incidental to the timing of taking off the Dominion at this time and it could not 
be used forever as the reason, because we have special wheat shipments at this 
time. There is no question about it, it is in the brief. 


Mr. TotmieE: Mr. Chairman, in defence of Mr. Sinclair, I believe that if he is 
going to present his argument properly, clearly, that occasionally he may have 
to mention freight, occasionally he may have to mention wheat shipments. Now, 
I think he is sensible enough to know that the relevant subject before us is rail 
transportation, I think he will keep within bounds. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not intend to restrict each member of the Committee 
to just passenger lines. I will allow some leaway, but I do not want to go into 
this dangerous field, as was pointed out, and I think properly so, by Mr. Horner, 
going into the whole question of freight and grain shipments. 


Mr. McINnTosu: In justification of what I said this morning, I don’t think I 
did, and it certainly was not my intention, to refer to anything that was not in 
their brief, or in the judgment laid down by the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. That can be found on page 6 of the Commissioner’s report. 


The CHArRMaAN: I understand it is in the brief: there is no doubt about that. 


Mr. Otson: I would just like to draw to your attention Mr. Chairman, on 
this point of order, that when the C.P.R. argued this case before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners they found it important enough, this matter of grain 
movement, that they moved a supplementary or a secondary motion at the first 
meeting of the Board of Transport Commissioners hearings in Winnipeg, asking 
the Board of Transport Commissioners to rescind the order, and I can give you 
the number of it, but it was dated about September 1, and to suspend the 


| hearing. In addition to that, in the judgment that was handed down by the 
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Board of Transport Commissioners, they made extensive reference to the fact 
that there would be some improvement in the grain movement and general 
hauling of freight if they allowed the C.P.R. to withdraw the Dominion service. 

Then in the terms of reference, it not only refers to passenger service but it 
also refers to the effect of such programs and plans, etc. respecting passenger 
service in the public interest, if you want to read that into it, and I think it is 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN: You are reading something into it that is not there, Mr. 
Olson. 


Mr. Oxtson: I am just showing that all of these things have transpired 
respecting hearings, and so on, that were set up specifically for passenger 
service. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the Committee will allow, I think that the point that Mr. 
Horner brought up—and it was brought up by myself early this morning—is a 
good one and I would just ask all members and the witnesses too to confine 
themselves as much as possible to the passenger rail travel. As I say, I do not 
intend to restrict you that much, but I do not intend to get into the whole 
question of grain shipment and quotas. I want that to be known to the members 
of this Committee because I think, you will agree with me, that we will be 
opening up into a field in which we do not have any terms of reference. 

We have the added problem that I want to put before the Committee as far 
as the judgment is concerned, this judgment is now on appeal to the Govern- 
ment. It is my opinion that we can look into that judgment and the reason why 
it was brought down. I am not talking about the subject matter of the 
judgment, Mr. Olson, as to why it was brought down. This is just a matter that 
I feel we have to play by ear at the present time. 

Right now I think that the point of order that was brought forward by Mr. 
Horner was well taken and we can proceed in that way if it meets with the 
approval of the Committee. 

Mr. OrLIKowW: This is precisely why this Committee is meeting. It seems to 
me, although it has not been said, that the Cabinet is not, unfortunately, going 
to make any decision on the appeal which has been made to it to rescind the 
order of the Board of Transport Commissioners until this Committee has held 
its sittings. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not my understanding, Mr. Orlikow. They can still 
bring down with a decision even while we are sitting. We do not know. 

Mr. OrtrKow: My impression is that they are waiting for us and these 
hearings, and I think we should get on with it. 

The CHAIRMAN: That is not the impression I am under, Mr. Orlikow. I agree 
with you; I hope that they come down with a decision shortly but, at the 
present time, we are not bound by whether they come down with a decision 
right now or not. 


Mr. Ouson: If you are troubled, Mr. Chairman, about whether or not we 


can get into the judgments that were handed down by the Board of Transport | 
Commissioners, I would just like to remind you that this raises the whole 
question of the propriety of this Committee meeting while this judgment is in 
appeal. : 


_y aly 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think we should proceed as we are proceeding, Mr. Olson. 
I caution all members and the witnesses as to the latitude that could be 
involved here. I have no intention, at this time, anyway, to get too far afield. 


Mr. Srinciatr: As I understood another point raised by Mr. McIntosh, 
according to the notes I have here, he referred to the transfer of fixed costs, and 
he gave reference to road maintenance and depreciation. He wanted to know 
how much of those fixed costs, as he put it, were in the $23.9 millions of 
passenger deficit referred to by Mr. Crump and in the brief. 

Mr. McInTosu: It referred to head office. 

Mr. S1ncLair: Head office. 

First, depreciation and road maintenance, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the Committee, are not fixed costs, they are variable costs and Head 
Office expenses depend on the category that you are in. Certain clerical and 
other expenses are variable, others are constant, insofar as they are constant or 
fixed; that is, they do not change in response to changes in volume. They are 
not in the figures that we gave, but road maintenance and depreciation, which 
are variable and are not fixed costs, are in. 

The next thing that was raised, Mr. Chairman, was that Mr. McIntosh 
asked us to define effective demand. Effective demand is an economic concept; 
demand and demand curves are well known. Both in the terms of reference and 
in some of the writing, the words “effective demand” are used. If you will 
pardon me, Mr. Chairman, getting into an example type of thing, let us take 
demands for, you name it, diamonds. If they are $1.00 a carat the demand is 
insatiable and the curve would therefore run on forever, right off the graph. 
But this is not what they are asking. They are asking for effective demand. 
They are asking for demand in the economic sense, and demand in the economic 
sense has not got anything to do with need; it has nothing to do with desire; it 
has got to do with outlay or expenditure. Therefore “effective demand” is the 
outlay or expenditure by the person who wants the goods or service that will 
stimulate the man that provides it, to provide it. 

In other words, it is a cost concept, and during the break I went over to the 
library here and just looked up a very well-known economist, Alvin H. Hanson, 
he is from Le Tour Centre in Harvard, and I gues one of the leading writers in 
Economics and Political Economy, and one of the most distinguished economists 
in North America. He has been well-known, he was in Minnesota before he 
went to Harvard and I am sure he is well-known to many of you. 


@ (4: 00 p.m.) 

In this book—I think he has written something like 50 books—the one I 
pulled off the shelves in there is his brochure on economic policy. He published 
this with McGraw-Hill in 1937. In it I found this: “Demand in economic 
terminology does not mean need or desire, it means outlay or expenditure”. The 
reason I went to that is that Mr. Hanson’s books are used because of the clarity 
of language and definition he has developed in the economic thought. 

With respect to effective demand, therefore, we might have half of Canada 
with a desire to travel. Unless they are prepared to make an expenditure or an 
outlay that will cover the cost and have somebody want to produce it, then it 
will not be produced and there is no effective demand for it. I would be very 
surprised, Mr. Chairman and Mr. McIntosh, if there could be any disagreement 
or quarrel with such a basic concept as demand and effective demand in 
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economic terminology. Obviously, whoever set up these terms of reference was 
using this approach to it, because it is a well-known transportation economic 
approach. 

I do not know if that is what you had in mind but it is in accordance with 
the notes that I have. 

Now, another point, raised by Mr. McIntosh, was that he said he seemed to 
find an apparent conflict—again Mr. McIntosh you must pardon me, these are 
notes; I try to be accurate—apparent conflict between paragraphs 34 and 19 of 
the summary. Is that correct, sir? 


Mr. McINTOSH: Yes. 

Mr. Srvciair: Well, at page 34 it has been stated by us that the program of 
Canadian Pacific has been in the best interest of the people of Canada. You 
stopped there, as I remembered you reading it, and we go on “and in faithful 
accord with the company’s obligation to them”. 

We developed that thesis in our main brief and I spoke of it this morning in 
talking with the committee. Our point is this—and I will then go back to page 19 
if I may, Mr. McIntosh—that misallocation of resources if allowed to continue is 
a disservice to the people of Canada, and providing rail passenger service where 
there is no effective demand for it, is an economic waste, is a dislocation, a 
misapplication of resources, and therefore, if a program is not set, based on 
effective demand it cannot be in the best interests of the Canadian people. 

This is the point that we make; this is the philosophy as explained by Mr. 
Crump, and, if I may again use an example, let us say that the loss in passenger 
service was $60 million per annum. I have heard that figure applied to some 
outfit or other that might have lost that much, $60 million in one year. That 
uses up manpower; it uses capital for no economic result commensurate with 
the amount of capital and expenses paid in. 

If it is allowed to continue, for say 10 years, $600 million, you can see the 
effect that this kind of a program would have on the economic liability of 
Canada. Canada is not a poor country, but it sure cannot afford to misallocate 
resources in that way without suffering the consequences. And it particularly 
cannot afford misallocation of resources in transportation, as was pointed out by 
Dr. Deutsch and others. 

So, therefore, you look then at page 19. Here we were dealing with 
something else. We were dealing there with the carrying on the Canadian, 
subsequent to the introduction in 1963, of the Faresaver Plan. 

The Faresaver Plan was extremely low rated. The purpose of the plan w 
to attempt to stimulate 100 per cent occupancy, and I mean 100 per cent, n 
100 per cent effective, I mean 100 per cent literal. In other words, that the trai 
would never be operating without every upper, every lower, every seat pack 
Obviously, that could not be done, as we, in transportation know, and, as yo 
know, that full occupancy is impossible and you cannot get it, but this was it. I 
was then thought that by stimulating people to realize rail transportation, ther 
might be opportunities to approach the fare structure in a more realistic way. 
Because of certain circumstances this has not been possible throughout, and 
the Faresaver Plan are loss rates. If the train was full at today’s cost of labo’ 
and materials, you would have to have seats on the roof to make it break even. 

Therefore, you come to this. When you set up a train, and it is going to 
you are going to mark it in this way. Our marketing staff went down to 
United States secured tourists to travel on these trains at less than cost. In ot 
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words, we stimulated a demand in the United States to come here to use up 
money, to increase the passenger deficit. Why? Because this was what you 
might call, empirical, but once we decided that you could not stimulate demand 
and adjust what they were prepared to pay, then you, economically, cannot go 
out of the country and import a deficit. 

It is for this reason that there is no conflict between pages 19 and 34, if I 
have made the point clear. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, in the light of your ruling, I must apologize with 
alacrity. I, as a Westerner, must really thank you Mr. McIntosh for letting me 
have an opportunity to have something to say about things that are not allowed 
to be said. However, the rest of these questions, according to my notes, are just 
as much outside the realm as the one that I attempted to get into earlier. If I am 
wrong about that we will check the transcript and we will take another 
occasion, if we may Mr. Chairman, to come back to it. 


Mr. HORNER: My first question, Mr. Chairman, centres around clauses 34 
and 35. I would like to know from Mr. Crump whether he has had any 
discussion with the Minister of Transport within the last year or so, two years 
perhaps, with regard to a passenger train policy in Canada. Has the Minister 
given you any indication of what the government feels should be maintained as 
a passenger service, in enunciating your policies in clauses 34 and 35 particular- 
ly? 


e@ (4: 10 p.m.) 

Mr. Crump: The answer to that, Mr. Horner, is that I have not had any 
discussions with the Minister on a passenger train policy in Canada as such. 

As you know, we presented extensive evidence before the Royal Commis- 
sion, the Royal Commission brought in its report, and, in some respects, we 
agree with the Royal Commission; that is where it stands. 


Mr. Horner: Then you have had no direct or indirect contact with regard to 
the maintenance of a passenger service? Passenger service is not specifically 
spelled out in clause 35, I was just wondering whether the Government, over 
the years, past and previous governments, have indicated that they feel you are 
obligated to maintain a passenger service? 


Mr. Crump: No, we have had no such discussions as that. We of course, 
appeared, as has been said before, at the tribunal appointed by the Government, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners but with the Minister we have not, nor 
has there been any legislation to this effect. 

I realize that the report of the Royal Commission has not been implement- 
ed. 


Mr. Horner: This, of course, is one of the things that this Committee is 
going to have to deal with, namely how far they want you to go in maintaining 
or living up to obligations of the past in the passenger service. This is, in a 
sense, the broad aspect of what this Committee must decide as I see it, and I 
just wondered whether you had had any discussion with present or past 
governments in this regard. 

What percentage of your passenger business today is made up by the 
Dominion service, or was made up by the Dominion service when it was still 

- operating? Could you give me a rough idea so that we would know what we are 
| dealing with particularly in the Dominion service? 
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Mr. Srncuair: On the basis of revenue, percentage of revenue? 

Mr. Horner: Percentage to revenue and percentage of cost? Let us have 
both. Let us just have a look at what part of the passenger service you are 
giving to the public, we are going to deal with particularly in looking at the 
Dominion service. 

Mr. Srnciarr: We have to go back to 1964; that was the full year, and you 
would have to make a calculation which I am sure we have not got here. But if 
you will wait a moment I think we can come fairly close to it. 


Mr. HornER: You could answer the questions, if you had someone else look 
up the figures. 


Mr. Srncuarr: I think I can give you the answer, without excluding some of 
the revenues that should be excluded to meet your question directly. By giving 
you roughly what is the total percentage represented in revenues by the 
Dominion I would say somewhere between 20 and 25 per cent. 


Mr. Horner: 25 per cent, and would the cost run about the same? 


Mr. Srncuarr: For 1964, costs? I would say the costs would be in a ratio of 
a step higher, 25 to 30 per cent. 


Mr. Horner: That is fine. Now we know what percentage of your business 
the Dominion service actually entailed. In other words, you are stepping out of 
the passenger business, or hope to step out of the passenger business, by 25 per 
cent roughly. 


Mr. Srncuair: No, that does not follow at all, with all due respects, that is a 
non sequitur because, as I explained, we were stimulating this business from the 
United States in regard to a substantial amount of that dollar revenue. Some of 
the business that was on the Dominion will be transferred over to the Canadian 
to make it a more viable operation. 


Mr. Horner: Do you feel obligated in this regard? I am sorry, I thought you 
meant the Canadian National. 


Mr. Sincuatr: No, I would not try that. That is too big a job even for 
anybody I know. Therefore, the conclusion you have reached, Mr. Horner, just 
does not follow, with all due respect. 


Mr. Horner: I do not think that you conclusively proved to me that it does 
not follow, but I will accept that. Perhaps it is not quite that big in your terms. 


Mr. Srnciarr: No, it is not a question of how big or how little, it is just a 
non sequitur, because there are mail and express that are now moving; there is 
the question of the transfer to the Canadian, and there is the question of 
non-stimulation, of losing business. 


Mr. Horner: I noticed in your brief to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners somebody outlined the proposed avenues that this traffic could then 
move in. It would be over T.C.A. or C.P.A. or busses, or over the Canadian 
National. 


Mr. Srncuair: I think, Mr. Horner, Mr. Chairman, members of the Com- 
mittee, it was this. The Board of Transport Commissioners are inclined to assess 
the adequacy of other services, they secured evidence from Air Canada, from 
Greyhound, from the Canadian National, and they made reference to the ability 
of these other operations to handle any demands for space in that peak period 
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that they were considering, and that was the purpose of it. It was this vast 
proprio motu by the Board in the carrying out of its duties to weigh alternative 
services. 

Mr. Horner: Following up this question of prior discussions, in the past 
number of years, has the C.P. discussed this passenger aspect and the phasing 
out of it, with the C.N. to the effect that perhaps you could drop out of this line 
and the C.N. would take up the load or take up the slack on theif line or vice 
versa. Has there been any discussion with regard to phasing out of the 
passenger business with the C.N.R.? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: For example, under the aegis of the Board just recently 
there was an agreement whereby the C.N.R. maintained the service on an 
exclusive rail basis, from Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto. 

Mr. Horner: The C.N.R. is to maintain that? 

Mr. Srincuair: Yes, they asked to be in there. They said they would stay in 
if they could have it exclusively. That example is one that comes to mind. 

Mr. Crump: To my knowledge, Mr. Horner, that is the only case where this 
sort of thing has happened. There was a discussion after the breakup of the 
passenger pool which operated between Montreal and Toronto, Ottawa and 
Toronto, and we had many conferences with the Board in regard to this, along 
with the Canadian National. From that emerged the fact that the Canadian 
National are now serving Montreal and Toronto, and Ottawa-Toronto exclu- 
sively, by rail. You may wonder why this was done. There is a very good 
reason. 

In the 340 odd miles between Montreal and Toronto, we each had trains on 
there as you will recall, for some 30 odd years under the pool arrangement, and 
then for a short time after the pool was broken. We simply cannot match the 
time of the Canadian National between Montreal and Toronto. It is physically 
impossible, and with the demand for shorter elapsed time and higher speeds, 
after a great many conferences, it seemed to me to make some sense. 

Mr. Horner: Along the same line, while we are discussing the agreements, I 
noticed in clause 28 there is no mention made with regards to the C.P. run 
between Calgary and Edmonton. Are you thinking of any phasing out of that 
service? In clause 28, you mentioned, you are going to continue the Canadian, 
for a number of years and you hope to— 

Mr. Srncrarr: I could assist you there. We are giving that service, it is one 
of the lines we have under study. The reason for this is the extremely good 
highway that runs now between Calgary and Edmonton. Alberta is promoting 
this highway tremendously. The Government is promoting it in Alberta, in the 
United States and in Eastern Canada. In addition, between Edmonton and 
Calgary, there is the first application of air bus which is going into the Municipal 
Airport at Edmonton and giving a very rapid service on a walk-on, walk-off 
basis. 

The fact of the application of the air bus technique plus the Government of 
Alberta’s promotion of that highway make us put that line under study also in 
relationship to the effective demand that we can see in future. It would be in 
the study group and that is why it is not delineated. 
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e@ (4: 20p.m.) 

Mr. Horner: You said, a while ago, with regard to passenger service 
generally, that the train could run at 100 per cent and you would have to put 
seats on the roof in order to make it pay its own way. This does not hold true 
with all lines of passenger service? 

Mr. Stnciair: I was saying, Mr. Horner, that that was the effect of the level 
of the Faresaver Rate. This Faresaver rates, you know, I do not want to be 
facetious, at all, Mr. Chairman, but they were down so low that nobody could 
afford to stay home. It was cheaper to ride on an all-inclusive fare than it was 
to stay home and have your wife cook for you. 

This is why under that level of fares, a break-even point would require 
seats on the roof. 

Mr. Horner: You people yourselves set the Faresaver rates, and if you 
accept them— 

Mr. Srvciarr: Yes, and for the reasons I mentioned earlier; and the 
adjustment of them subsequently has not as yet been possible. 

Mr. Horner: Do you feel that C.P.A. if given further air rights could, in the 
years ahead, offset or pick up some of this loss in passengers, or some of these 
passengers would be able to travel by your train? Is this in the scope of a future 
policy of C.P.R.? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: We look back on C.P.A. and the transcontinental route—and I 
think it has been of great benefit to all Canadian travellers in the freedom of 
choice and the way that it has improved the standard of air travel in Canada. I 
think that goes without too much contradiction, and, therefore we would hope 
that C.P.A. would be able to continue to meet the needs of the travelling public 
with expanded air service. 

Mr. HorNER: Just along this line, you mentioned an air bus between 
Calgary and Edmonton. Is it your hope that you can discontinue this service; 
that you could pick up say the prairie air route, which was disbanded here a 
number of year ago by Air Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Horner. Before we go on here, I want 
to remind you of your own point of order before, I think you have probably 
strayed from your point of order which I agreed to. 

Mr. Horner: I think we are still talking about passenger service, and other 
modes of passenger service which will have to be made available, because of 
discontinuance of this service and future passenger service. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are concerned with rail passenger service. 

Mr. HorNnER: Well, in order to discuss rail passenger service, you have to 
discuss modes of passenger travel, I think. In the brief are all kinds of 
references to air traffic and air bus and so on. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you went too far I wanted to bring you back to your 
own point of order. 

Mr. Horner: I do not think I have strayed very far at all. I am not getting 
into the question of study. I think though that this is a very pertinent question. 
When you set out your policy on air traffic in Clause 34 and 35, surely you must 
have in mind the hope of enlarging C.P.A.’s rights to pick some of the traffic 
which may be created in the passenger business. 
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Mr. Crump: Mr. Horner, we have that hope of enlarging the C.P.A. and its 
revenues because we feel very definitely that the trend is from rail to air. I feel 
this very strongly. You asked a specific question about the air bus service 
between Calgary and Edmonton. 

That is being served by another carrier and it is being served adequately. 
We would not anticipate getting in there. ‘ 

Mr. Horner: I use that as an example, Mr. Crump, not necessarily the fact 
that you would move in. 

Mr. Crump: Again, may I draw to your attention the affluence of that part 
of the territory, because it seems to me I read in last week’s issue of Time— 

that is hearsay evidence perhaps—that there were 187 miles four-lane freeway 
between Edmonton and Calgary. 

Mr. Horner: That is hearsay, because I read it too. 

Mr. Crump: Calgary now has the highest ownership of automobiles per 
capita in North America, above Los Angeles, and most of them seem to be out 
on this beautiful new highway trying it out. 

Mr. HoRNER: Have you, with regard to the phasing out of the passenger 
service on the railway and moving in more and more of the passenger service 
by air, had any discussions with the ministers of this Government, or past 
governments, with regard to allowing this to happen? You have not applied or 
had any discussion with the Minister of Transport to try and get more landing 
rights in various airports— 

Mr. Crump: Oh yes, we have been fighting to try and get more rights in 
the air, not in connection with phasing out of the rail passenger service. 


Mr. Horner: It is best to leave that argument alone. 


Mr. Crump: The air business is one of the largest industries now in North 
America and we have been trying to take a place in it. We have been trying to 
get further routes, the history of our airline is well known. I could review it if 
you wish, but we are primarily a long haul airline. We have a few short routes 
in British Columbia. 


Mr. Horner: Do you intend to remain that way? 


Mr. Crump: This is purely at the choice of the Government as to what 
routes we are granted. 
Mr. Horner: What I am trying to ascertain in this line of questioning, Mr. 
Chairman, and Mr. Crump, is in effect the discontinuance of the Dominion 
_ Service one more way of putting pressure to bear on the present government, 
shall I say, to grant you more air routes? 
Mr. Crump: None whatever. There is no connection. We will fight the air 
matter on its own merits. 
Mr. Horner: I would like to go back then to clause 19 and deal— 
The CHAIRMAN: I would like to allow some other people some questions too, 
| Mr. Horner, if I can come back to you. 
| Mr. Horner: Fine, Mr. Chairman. I have been trying to be as brief as I can. 
a Mr. KNOWLES: I wonder if Mr. Horner could permit a supplementary 
| question. 


: Mr. Horner: Certainly, go ahead. 
23610—2 
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Mr. KNOWLES: Mr. Crump denies any connection, but it is a fact that you 
are doing the two things. You are seeking to cut back on some of your rail 
services, and you are also seeking more air services. 

Mr. Crump: Well, these are two separate compartments, as it were. We see 
the need of rail passenger service receding remarkably all over North America. 
At the same time we see the air business burgeoning to a degree unprecedented. 
We would like to be part of the air business, and feeling, as we do, that 
inevitably the passenger is going to leave the rails, we are taking action in that 
direction. 

Mr. Horner: To go back to clause 19— 

Mr. Srnciair: I wonder if the point is not made in this way, in supplement 
to what is being said here. It is not the carrier that determines the choice, it is the 
passenger, and the passenger having indicated the choice, a transportation 
company should attempt to meet it. 


e (4: 30 p.m.) 

Mr. Horner: I come back to clause 19 in which you state that there were 
many complaints. Take that phrase along with effective demand, how could you 
have effective demand with the type of service you are providing under cla 
19. You are asking the public to demand something they really do not like. 


Mr. Srnciarr: No, Mr. Horner; it goes this way. Once you give a train 
service, such as was given on the Canadian with that type of equipment, people 
who are using other type of equipment, older equipment, complain, and one 
group goes on the Canadian and the other group goes on the Dominion. The 
people on the Dominion say we pay the same fare, this low Faresaver, as you 
are giving the people on the Canadian and yet we have to take what is older, 
and they call antiquated equipment. There is no question about it; some of the 
equipment is old, and, as we say in our brief, the cost of rehabilitating it would 
be prohibitive. You have to realize this; there is no rail passenger equipment, no 
conventional rail passenger equipment, being made North America, and there 
has not been any for quite a number of years. I would say certainly none h 
been made in the ’60s. 


Mr. Horner: In figuring out your variable cost you said a while ago tha 
depreciation allowances are written in? Does depreciation allowance cover thi 
original replacement cost of the vehicle, or whatever you are depreciating? 


Mr. Srncuarr: No; our depreciation, as approved by the Board, and in o 
accounts, is on a straightline basis, it is on a group basis, and it recaptures ov 
the service life left of the original investment, which is way, way short of 
replacement cost. Nobody that I know of in transportation is using replacemen 
cost depreciation this way; that is very much higher. I would say a sm 
fraction of replacement cost. 


Mr. Horner: We were told that the C.N.R. is using now what they call 
accelerated depreciation cost system which is supposed to do this. 


Mr. Srvciarr: Accelerated? With all due respect, Mr. Horner, I do not kno 
what you are told about what the C.N.R. does, but the depreciation rates t 
they filed with the Board of Transport Commissioners and which are approv 
by that Board, are on a straight line basis. Accelerated depreciation does ni 
recover replacement cost; it recovers only original cost and this is basic 
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accounting. I know of no accounting that is working on a replacement cost basis 
in regard to equipment or in regard to facilities, 


Mr. Horner: Fine, Mr. Chairman; I have some more questions, but I will 
_ pass and give a chance to others. 


Mr. Anpras: In regard to the future status of the Canadian, on page 17 of 
the detailed brief presented today by the C.P.R., and also in subsequent 
remarks by Mr. Crump today, “the statement made, is apparent that we will 
continue to operate The Canadian for years to come.” I think Mr. McIntosh 
brought up the public reaction to what they conceive might be going to happen 
to the Canadian, and I think it is fair to say that there are several people who 
think that the Canadian will be discontinued as soon as the C.P.R. can do so, in 
terms of authority to do that. Even in the brief that has been presented to us 
today there appear to be some inconsistencies that add fuel to that fire of 
feeling that the Canadian may be discontinued. Perhaps, for my own satisfac- 
tion, the answers to some of these questions might clarify that. 

First, is the C.P.R. experiencing any significant increase in delays, or in 

equipment malfunctions or breakdowns on the Canadian that might be due to 

aging of equipment; secondly, how long will the present equipment serve 
and function effectively? Thirdly, sooner or later, of course, it will have to 
be replaced. Is it the intention of the C.P.R. to replace that Canadian equip- 
ment, in view of the other statement on page 18 of this brief to the effect that 
there will be no justification for the purchase of new equipment. And, fourthly, 
how long would the C.P.R. continue the Canadian in relation to equipment 
replacement or requirement. 

In other words, what plans for new equipment in the Canadian transcon- 
tinental passenger service are contemplated when that requirement ceases, 
which you must be planning for now? 

I think another inconsistency which has been reported that adds fuel to this 
fire in regard to the future status of The Canadian, is a reported statement by 
Mr. Emerson in the Board of Transport hearings—I think it was in Calgary. I 

_ believe I have the transcript here—when he was being questioned by Mr. 
Frawley. I will not go through the whole thing but they are dealing with the loss 
in the Dominion and so on. I think Mr. McIntosh’s point was interesting in that 
much of the brief presented here, or much of the conversation we have had here 
with regard to the Dominion could sooner or later be applied to the Canadian. It 
would just be a substitution of words which would make sense. But in the 
_ Questioning of Mr. Emerson it is my understanding that Mr. Frawley lead into 
the Canadian and asked if the C.P.R. had plans to discontinue that train. 

The answer was “No, but one problem at a time, one step at a time. We 
_ will solve one problem at a time’. Then Mr. Frawley went on to say, “Once you 
got rid of this one”, meaning the Dominion I presume, “then Mr. Spence’s next 
_ instructions will be to make application to remove the Canadian” and Mr. 
_ Emerson quoted “You are anticipating I could not go on along with you on 
| that”. Mr. Frawley asked the question, “Would you want to take the Canadian 
off” and his answer was “Well, we are not planning that this year”. 
My point is that all this, with the apparent inconsistencies even in this 
brief, most certainly would not clarify, without further information from you, 
_the future status of the Canadian in spite of your statement that it was 
apparent that it would be operated for years to come. 

23610—23 
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Mr. Crump: May I answer it this way: First of all, in regard to what you 
mention are breakdowns, did you say? 
Mr. ANDRAS: Sooner or later you would have to do this if you do not replace 


the equipment. 
Mr. Crump: This equipment is only about ten years old. It is the stainless 
steel equipment that I am talking about that is on the Canadian. There is no 
problem of breakdown in this equipment; it can be maintained to its original 
standard almost. We have no difficulty with it. We have had some delays this 
winter on the Canadian. We have always had delays on passenger trains in this 
country when we have had a very severe winter. We have had one of the most 
severe that we have had in many years. 
I would anticipate no trouble outside of the normal things that mechanical- 
ly happen. This happens in motorcars as well as on rail diesels. I have heard it 
expressed as the eternal cussedness of inanimate objects, and this does happen 
occasionally. 
We try to eliminate it. Many years ago we started a system; we learned 
something from airline practice of progressive maintenance, and it has been 
most helpful in the maintenance of diesel units particularly, but also in regard 
to equipment such as we are talking about. 
This equipment is, as I say, about ten years old. I see no reason why that 
equipment should not run efficiently for 20 to 25 years. What would happen ten 
years from now, 15 years from now, I am not prepared to say at this time; but I 
do want to clear up again that we intend to try and merchandise this train if I 
can use that term. We have been doing it. Here is a first class train. As I said, I 
think, in answer to Mr. McIntosh, as a matter of managerial discretion, I wan 
to see that train kept on. How long, how far down the road this goes, I do not 
know for certain. 
How long or how far down the road this goes, I do not know, but certainly, 
it will be for some years to come. I cannot be more definitive than that. 


e (4: 40 p.m.) 
Mr. Anpras: Mr. Crump, there is a statement here to the effect there is no 

justification for purchase of new equipment. But, it is conceivable that y 

would have to replace some major equipment in the next five or ten years. 

Mr. Crump: If the demand was great enough, certainly. This is what we 
doing in our freight equipment every year now. This is what we used to do 
our passenger equipment. But since the great part of the demand has disa! 
peared, we have not been doing it, nor has anyone else in North America. If 
may be that others are moving into some new sphere of high-speed lightwei 
travel, which was mentioned this morning, but I do not know. 

Mr. Otson: Well, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Crump, I want to say to you 
I appreciate your remarks when you said that the C.P.R. officials welcomed 
opportunity to come before the Committee to try and clear up what you refer t 
as a misunderstanding which the public, perhaps some members of Parliam 
and a lot of people have, regarding the attitude and the plans of the OF 
respecting the matter that has been referred to us. 

Now, Mr. Crump, I have noticed in your remarks this morining and also i 
the brief that the key words seem to be “effective demand”; in fact, I think 
is used 31 times in your brief. I think Mr. Sinclair also referred to it as 
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the key to the whole matter of railway passenger service. Therefore, I think that 
perhaps we ought to spend a little time at the outset to see if we can agree on 
the connotation, the definition, or whatever you want to call it, of these words 
“effective demand”. 

I have a lot of questions to ask in detail about other matters but I think 
that at the beginning we at least should try to reach some agreement on what is 
actually meant by ‘‘effective demand”. But, I am very surprised to’ note that in 
the statements that you, Mr. Crump, and Mr. Sinclair made to the Committee 
‘earlier today and in the brief and in the summary of the brief, there is 
absolutely no reference made to your reservations system. Surely, if effective 
demand is going to mean anything so far as the desire by the public to use 
railway passenger service is concerned, there must be some reference and some 
explanation, and perhaps a survey, of what the reservations system is in fact 
doing to the railroads in terms of increasing the percentage of carrying capacity. 
Yet, there is no mention of this at all. I would like to put this question. You 
seem to have hung the definition of ‘‘effective demand” on the price that has to 
be paid for the service; but, no matter what the price is, no matter how 
attractive or desirable the service may be, if the public are continually being 
refused access to that service at the price, should this not also be a factor in the 
definition of “effective demand’? : 


Mr. Crump: Well, Mr. Olson, it seems to me, Mr. Sinclair gave a very 
erudite explanation of the words “effective demand”. But, it seems to me, in my 
pragmatic mind, that effective demand is the demand of the public for a 
service—lI think I said this this morning—which bears its cost; in other words, if 
the public is willing to pay a rate which will enable the service to be economic. 
Now, this is what I mean by “effective demand”’. If the rate is unduly low and 
the train loses money, that would not be economical and, I do not think that can 
be termed ‘effective demand”. Perhaps I could say this: you talk about rates; 
surely the rates on the Canadian should be high enough but not higher than 
necessary to fill that train. This is the ideal condition. We never reached that of 
course but that to me is the optimum. If the rates were unduly low you have to 
put on additional capacity, and with your labour and material costs today the 
costs go up very rapidly; if your rates are too high, you have vacant space on the 
train. So, surely, the optimum must be that the rates should just fill that train 
to optimum capacity. 


Mr. Otson: That is as far as your interpretation or your definition of 
“effective demand” goes, the matter of the rates in relation to the service. 


Mr. Stncuair: I would not think so, Mr. Olson. In this connection I tried to 
answer Mr. MacIntosh earlier, I do not think that is so at all. We are market 
oriented; this is our business; and we strive to develop an optimum use because 
we recognize the effect of optimum use on the cost. Therefore, we must market 
to get that cost within reasonable degree and, therefore, marketing is a function 
of meaning and stimulating but you cannot force people to come on to a train at 
prices they are not willing to pay. Let me give you an example of what I have 
in mind. In Southern Alberta they turn out some of the finest steaks in the 
world, and we fly them to Hawaii. You can go down to Wakiki and you can get 
one of those king size steaks but, believe me, it is expensive. Now, I think it is 
worth it, and I think if the people want it they should pay for it and some 
people do. But I do not think you could market those things to justify 
running an air freighter daily between, let us say, between Lethbridge and 
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Hawaii lugging steak. The first thing you know there would be more steak 
than there would be people in Hawaii. But you have got to market them 
at the price that it costs to pay the rancher for feed lot operators and the 
transportation company for putting them over there. If you do not market 
them, do not tell people about them, nobody will by the steaks because they 
will not know they came from Lethbridge; they might think they came from 
Parker’s Ranch over on one of the other islands. Now that is why we have to 
market the train, and we do so. And the reservation system, that you have 
raised specifically, is a part of the market. You can spend tremendous amounts 
of money on reservations and putting in a reservation system that is absolutely 
foolproof. You could take a computer and take out the time of the computer and 
program it so that it could even, I am sure, handle the difficulties that are 
involved in rail transportation, sleeping-car accommodation, transportation 
reservation system. It would be so costly that you could not keep up with it 
and everybody in North America has come to that conclusion. 


Mr. Otson: I would like to ask you this, Mr. Sinclair. Are you suggesting 
that ‘economic demand” and “effective demand” are synonymous? 


Mr. Srvcuair: I am saying that “effective demand” is a use of it in an 
economic sense and it does not mean desire. No demand is a matter of desire or 
need; it is a matter of outlay or expenditure. I believe I gave the example of 
diamonds at a dollar a carat. 


An hon. Memser: Could I ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. OLSON: Well just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I would like to pursue this 
right here. Suppose that you have an economic demand and you have people 
who are willing to make the outlay. I think you referred to Dr. Hansen’s 
definition about making this outlay and so on. And, suppose the people of 
Canada, in this specific case, are willing to pay the price of going from Montreal 
to Calgary and are willing to pay the price for the kind of service that they 
know is being offered. There is no question about that. But then, if they are 
unable to get on the train, does the effective demand then come out as the 
number who were able to get through this reservation system and finally get a 
seat or a berth? Is that what you mean by effective demand? 

Mr. Srncuarr: No, Mr. Olson, of course not. You see what I said was this. 
Let us assume that the pricing of space on the Canadian is sufficient to meet its 
cost. It is not right now, but let us assume that it is. Let us assume that we are 
working at a load factor of 80 to 85 per cent. Now, that is very high. To handle 
that from a reservation standpoint, which would be able to delineate all the 
things you say, would result in a very, very high cost, and that would then put 
the price up. I don’t know if you really realize the distinction, Mr. Olson, 
between our system and an airline reservation system which can be made 
instantaneous, and the disabilities and the reasons why you cannot do that with 
passenger. Would it help you if I brought that to your attention? For instance, 
in the case of an airline a seat is a seat. They have an economy rate, and they 
have a first class rate. They may have 12 or 16 first class and the balance is 
economy. That is all they sell. On a railway they have coaches, uppers, lowers, 
compartments, bedrooms, drawing-rooms and, in addition to this, they have it 
fragmented. You can ride it from Medicine Hat to Winnipeg, Medicine Hat to 
Brandon, or Medicine Hat to Regina, and you are fragmenting all the way 
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across. Airlines do not fragment in that way. This, therefore, makes the 
reservation problem an extremely complex one. 

However, to answer your question if I can with these explanations, Mr. 
Olson, it is this. Effective demand requires a Company to market, to market 
their services and goods, and if they are making money, if they are getting back 
their bait, any entrepreneur of private enterprise is going to go out and market 
it. That is why we go out to do it, that is the stimulant. We do not*‘ieed to have 
anybody tell us to go out and market it; we will market it. And that is what we 
do in all phases of transportation. 


@ (4: 50p.m.) 


Mr. Crump: May I just add a word, Mr. Olson. The Board spent quite a bit 
of time, as you know, on the reservation system and I think perhaps this is what 
you have in mind. We have the five reservation bureaus across Canada, and we 
use this so-called “Lazy Susan” method of mechanical accounting of the space 
available. I am trying to put out too many suggestions here, Mr. Chairman, 
but if sometime down the road during the sittings this Committee or a portion 
of it would care to come down to Montreal or Toronto we would be delighted to 
show them how the reservation system works. I am a great believer in seeing 
first hand how these things function. 

As Mr. Sinclair has said, mechanical computers have been tried on some 
rail lines in the United States and abandoned. The system we are using now is 
the same system, I believe, as the other railway users in Canada and all of the 
large railways in the United States. I would be very happy to show it to you. 

On the other hand I could not help but think of your comments. I went out 
of here, I think it was last week, at noon on an airplane for Montreal, because I 
had a meeting in Montreal, and the plane was delayed trying to find seats for 
some people, and it was announced on the blower that the plane had been 
oversold due to a mechanical failure of the computer. So we are not alone in 

this. It is not a perfect system, it is being worked on constantly, and the work 
will continue. 

Mr. Ouson: I thank you for that information, Mr. Crump, and sometime at 
your convenience or at your Company’s convenience I would like to see how 
this reservation system works. I would also like to tell you that I am interested 
in the results of the reservation system, and I think it is fair to tell you now 
that I have a large number of letters in my files, and I think, as a matter of fact, 
almost every other member of this Committee has letters in his files from 
people complaining that they cannot get reservations and yet those same trains 
go through those same points less than full—in some cases, according to some of 
the evidence, given before the Board of Transport Commissioners, with a load 
factor of about 60 per cent. I personally have been refused a seat, a berth or any 
other type of accommodation on the train in Calgary within 20 minutes from 
the time the train leaves, but because I happened to have a pass I got on 
anyway and walked through the train and meticulously counted the number of 
empty seats between Calgary and Medicine Hat, which were the only two points 
between which I wanted to ride, and there was enough room for me and about 
40 other people. Yet I was turned down. The reason I bring this up is because I 
am interested in the effects of whatever this reservation system may be. 
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I would like to ask you this, and I am not going to take a lot of time 
because there will be other opportunities. Have you made a serious attempt to 
update and modernize this reservation system so that you do not have to turn 
down requests for space, and at the same time, find that by the time the iain 
gets ready to go you have only about a 60 or 70 per cent load factor? 


Mr. Crump: This is something, Mr. Olson, that our passenger traffic people 
are working at all the time. No one wants to see a train travelling with 60 per 
cent of the capacity of their passengers available. We have followed the work 
being done all over North America in this regard on railways. I happened to be 
in the IBM plant at Poughkeepsie not too long ago when a computer was being 
timed out for probably the largest American domestic airline. With the volume 
they have and with almost two hundred people to serve, that is quite a different 
matter. But, we are fully aware of the research that is being done in Canada 
and in the United States, and it is our desire to update this to the best of our 
ability. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I am going to pass for now. I would just like to 
say thanks to Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair for the information, and also remind 
them that, at a future time, I want to get into a whole lot more detail of what 
actually happens. For example, in Edmonton and in Medicine Hat, when an 
individual makes a request for service, I want to know the details of what your 
agent does there, how the space is released to him, why it is held up, and so on 
and so forth, and perhaps either one of you gentlemen, or someone else will 
come here prepared to answer questions and see if we can find out why these 
continuing complaints come from the public that they are being turned down 
and, at the same’ time, they know that the train goes through less than 100 
per cent full. 


Mr. Srnciair: We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. We will discuss it 
and prepare something. 

I would like to suggest that if Mr. Olson is interested in looking at our 
set-up, he could come to Montreal and spend a little time, and we would very 
much like to show him, or anybody else who comes down, our computer set up 
in Montreal, which is our nerve centre. If he could take the time to do that, we 
would be glad to show him around. 


The CHAIRMAN: This will be taken up by the sub-committee, Mr. Sinclair. 

Before I call on the next questioner, this seems to be a good time to bring 
up the question as to adjourning this afternoon’s session and whether the 
Committee wishes, in the light of the short day tomorrow, to sit this evening. I 
want to throw that out for a short discussion to you at the present time. Are 
there any suggestions? 


Mr. OrLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, we did this on a previous occasion with the 
special Committee we had to deal with some railway matters. I would ordinari- 
ly be agreeable, but as far as I, personally, am concerned, I think there is a 
problem; the House is going to deal with Labour Estimates, and some of us, for 
example, may want to say a few words about something that is pretty 
important to the railways, the Freedman Commission Report and, in the light of 
that, I would like to co-operate. I was not one to obiect to the Committee 
meeting while the House was in session, and I won’t on another occasion, but I 
don’t see how we can finish our business and hear all the witnesses that I am 


oe 
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sure we are going to have to hear and only do it a couple of mornings a week. 
But I would personally object to meeting tonight for the reason I mentioned. 


Mr. Rapp: I think that since the people from the C.P.R. are all here, I think 
we should have an evening session because, maybe tomorrow some members 
will have to sit on other committees, and so on. 


The CHAIRMAN: The House is open at 11 tomorrow and that is why I brought 
this forward. 


Mr. Rapp: I would be in favour of having the Committee session thi’ 
evening. 


Mr. PascoE: Before we make this decision, Mr. Chairman, I know Mr. 
Crump cannot be here. Mr. Sinclair and perhaps Mr. Emerson will be here 
tomorrow and Monday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Crump has advised the Chair, and I advised the 
Committee earlier, that they are available at the call of this Committee at any 
time, all day and every day as long as it is necessary that they be here. 


Mr. BELL: I do not think we really have much of a choice, Mr. Chairman. I 
think we have to sit tonight and move ahead fast tomorrow, and I would hope 
that we could finish up tomorrow so that we would not have to have any? CPR? 
officials here Monday, but then we probably would take them up later on their 
promise to come back, if necessary. 

I would like to ask Mr. Crump some questions personally and tonight 
would be the last time in that regard. 


e (5: 00pm.) 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I subscribe to Mr. Bell’s remarks. I would 
just say in deference, with all due respect to Mr. Orlikow, that the estimates for 
the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys were being debated this 
afternoon and some of us were interested in that particular debate. But, this is 
more important at the present time and I think that a majority of us would be 
in favour of sitting tonight and having the opportunity of having Mr. Crump 
with us at this time. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bell, Mr. Sherman and Mr. Rapp have 
pretty well expressed the opinion I was going to express. I think that in light of 
the fact that tomorrow the House opens at 11, and due to the importance of this 
matter we should sit tonight if it is possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I just throw out this suggestion, that we sit until six 
this evening and, if it meets with the approval of the Committee, start at 8 and 
go until 10; and then we can discuss this evening about tomorrow and see how 
we progress this evening. 

It has been moved by Mr. Rock, seconded by Mr. Southam, that we adjourn 
at 6, reconvene at 8 and go to 10, and we will discuss this evening about the 
meeting tomorrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. ToLmiE: I think the crucial point is the definition of effective demand. 
This is repetitious but I do not really think we can make too much progress 
unless we agree as a Committee what this term means. The question basically 
is: “Does the C.P.R. meet the effective demand of the people?” If we cannot 
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agree upon what the effective demand is, then we cannot arrive at any 
conclusions. I would like to see some further evidence supplied by both the 
Committee and the C.P.R. officials as to their definition of effective demand, 
or some more discussion. 

In paragraph 16 there is a general statement. 

Mr. Srncxair: Is that in the summary? 

Mr. TotMrx: It is in the summary, Sir. Mr. Sinclair actually read it out that 
“no instance has been observed of impairment of the economic or social 
development of any community caused by reduction in rail passenger services”. 
Assuming for a moment that this is true, are you not really saying that 
decreased rail passenger service has not drastically hurt the economy of any 
community, but you leave unanswered the claim by many people that this 
decrease has caused substantial individual inconvenience, frustration and lost 
time. 

These are intangible things, hard to define but, nevertheless, I think they 
are real hardships. I do not want your comment right now; I have a couple of 
other observations, but I would like you to consider that. 

I think one of your main pennants in your brief appears to be that ina 
country of this size, with a relatively sparse population, and with ever 
increasing competition from air and vehicle, that in the future the feasibility of 
economic rail passenger service is very remote. Based on these conclusions you 
are more or less carrying your operations to conform to these trends. You had 
mentioned, at the same time, that Japan has a very efficient commuter type of 
rail operation in densely populated areas. I think I would be the first one to admit 
that, at the present time, Canada may not be ready for this type of operation 
but, as a forward-looking company, would you not have in your plan some 
provision for research and investigation into this new type of specialized 
commuter service similar to that now in existence in Japan. 

You have mentioned that this would be a tremendous financial outlay and, 
that is quite possible. But, would it be possible, and would your Company be 
willing, if you feel it is a too onerous financial burden to your Company, to 
co-operate financially, say, with the Federal Government with regard to such 
studies? 

There is one more point I would like to make; you mentioned that 50 per 
cent of the C.P.R. stock was held by individuals and 50 per cent by other 
people. Is it possible to find out the number of individual shareholders and some 
rough breakdown of the other shareholders? 


Mr. Srnciair: Over 50 per cent of our voting strength is in Canada. 


Mr. Totmie: Getting back to our original question, is it still possible to 
out the number of individual shareholders and the breakdown of the oth 
shareholders? 

I have one more facet of that particular question and this is it: has the 
been any substantial expression of opposition by any of the individual shar 
holders opposing your policy in running passenger lines which, evidently, 
according to your figures, are running at a loss? I think this might be revealing. 


Mr. Crump: To answer the last question first, to my recollection, I have n 
had any letters objecting to this policy from shareholders. There is just a do 
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in my mind that there may have been one, but I am not sure—but certainly not 
more than that. I have received a great many other supporting letters, of 
course, about the viability of the service. 


Mr. ToLMIE: Mr. Crump, I would like to get this question straight. That 
was not my question. My question was this. There are a number of individual 
shareholders. Now, at your shareholders’ meeting do they object to any extent 
to your policies which, evidently, result in loss of money in your rail passenger 
transportation? 

Mr. Crump: No, we haven’t had that objection at meetings. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: The question you are putting is, do the shareholders object 
to the Company losing money on passenger service? The answer to that is, yes, 
many times? 

Mr, TOLMIE: In what manner do they object? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: They say, why don’t you become more efficient in running 
our affairs. 

Mr. TotmiEe: At your meetings, do they vote against it and raise their 
voices against it? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: The management runs the property, and we don’t get a vote 
in that sense, or any statistic piece of business. We explain to the shareholders 
and answer the questions as to what our policies are, why we are doing it and 
some of the difficulties we are having in tailoring our services to demand, and I 

' think most of our shareholders realize, if I may say so, how difficult it is for us 
to proceed with the expedition in some of these matters that they would like to 
see. 

Mr. ToLMiE: Would it be possible, based on what you have just said, to 
have excerpts from the minutes of your shareholders’ meetings showing this 
voiced dissent as to your policy? 

Mr. Smvciarr: No, we don’t do it like that. What we do is we explain our 
policy, if somebody asks us. We don’t maintain a minute in that respect. We 
explained in our report that the rail passenger revenues did so, and are 
declining and what we did, and we send to our people various extracts from 
submissions that we have made which explains our policy— 


@nrco: 10pm») 


Mr. ToLMIE: Do you not have a general shareholders’ meeting, at which 
shareholders assemble? 

Mr. Crump: I think the answer to the question you asked directly, is that I 
do not recall in the shareholders’ meetings any exception on this. But of course 
Wwe are managers, and are charged by the owners of the property to run it in 
a certain manner, and at any time they are not satisfied why they get rid of us. 

But the direct answer to your question, I do not recall a discussion at the 

- moment, in the shareholders’ meeting on a specific point of the passenger train 
deficit. 


| Mr. TotmMIrE: Then it would be right to conclude perhaps that they don’t 
take the alleged losses too seriously? 

| Mr. Crump: You ask about the shareholders’ meetings? 

Mr. TOLMIE: Yes, is there any assembly where shareholders can voice their 


_ Opinion as to the profit and loss of your Company? 
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Mr. Crump: That is at the shareholders’ meetings? Individually, of course, 
we have had many discussions with the shareholders. 


Mr. ToLtMIE: But no general concerted campaign against your policies? 


Mr. Crump: The point where the shareholders can express their opinions is 
the shareholders’ meetings or the annual meeting of the Company, and the door 
is open for questions and discussion. 


Mr. Ortikow: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a question for which the 
information could be— 


Mr. Srncuarr: I think it was the way you put the question, Mr. Tolmie? As 
Mr. Crump says, you say shareholders’ meetings. The shareholders communicate 
with management individually. They are coming in and discussing things with 
us, from time to time, and we try to keep them informed. There are also other 
means of keeping shareholders informed. Security analysists distribute the 
effects of policy to shareholders and this is done, and has been done, with 
respect to Canadian Pacific on numbers of occasions in relationships about 
Canadian Pacific deficit as compared to deficits from other roads and what 
action we are taking. This has been published; you cannot pinpoint it. I have 
seen it a number of times. These are people that are paid to maintain watch on 
behalf of the general investing public’s interest. 


Mr. Totmrr: May I ask a supplementary question to this, Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. ORLIKoW: With regard to shareholders, I would be interested in finding 
out what the shareholders feel if Mr. Crump could bring in tomorrow or 
Monday some information that would show us the dividends paid on the shares 
each year for the last 10 years, and maybe what happened to the value of the 
stock, in the last 10 years. I think this would be very indicative of what is 
happening to the shareholders. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, if this is to continue, with all 
due respects to Mr. Orlikow, many of the members here are marking questions 
down on paper and when their turn comes they will ask them. I can knock off 
four of my questions now. If I was to interrupt in the same manner, by a 
supplementary, and if we are all going to do the same thing, then we would be 
all speaking together on every question. I do not think this is the right way for 
us to proceed from now on. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, your point is well taken but that is why I ask for 
the supplementary on the same question. I was not going to allow anyone to 
continue a line of questions, I just want to find out what the question was 
whether it was a supplementary. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, my prime concern is the 
Montreal-Saint John run but I cannot resist asking some questions witho 
delving into this private management of the company. Did you say, Mr. Crump, 
that the company is more Canadian or less Canadian now; that is, in so far 
private shareholder ownership is concerned. 


Mr. Crump: At the moment the voting control—and this is a combination 
preference and ordinary shares because in our company the preference sh 
are voting shares—the combination of voting strength in our company at 
moment is slightly over 55 per cent in Canada. In 1946 it was approximately 
per cent— 
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The CHAIRMAN: Let Mr. Bell finish his line of questioning please— 
Mr. Crump: I think you might be interested Mr. Bell— 


Mr Toutmie: Mr. Chairman, I did not get my answers. I did not get my 
answers to the three questions. I am sorry to interrupt Mr. Crump but there are 
two other observations I would like to have comments on. 


The CHAIRMAN: You will have to come around a second time. I have got 
about eight people here yet. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I will help you out by changing the subject 
to a very important part of Canada and I want to refer to page 17, Mr. Crump. 
You said that indications are that inter-city service will continue and you 
mentioned the Montreal-Saint John run. Now I am trying to recall your exact 


* words when you went through this but it seems you went a little bit further in 


your remarks. There was a little bit more definiteness in so far as that service is 
concerned. 


Mr. Crump: I think the essence of my remarks there, Mr. Bell, was that in 
the foreseeable future I would expect the Montreal-Saint John run to continue. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): The plan to pool with the CNR to Saint 
John and Moncton evidently is not being seriously considered. Well, may I ask, 
and Mr. Crump knows my interest in this, I think it was second only to the late 
Mr. George Nowlan, about the Digby service. I am very concerned about the 
Saint John and Digby about the future of this. We realize the problems and I 
wonder if anything could be said. We would certainly appreciate any frankness 
about the terminal at Digby, about the future of this service and general 
remarks on that matter. 


Mr. Crump: Well, you know Mr. Nowlan very frequently raised this 
question. This is a question of the ferry service across from Saint John to Digby 
that you are asking about. We have conducted many studies there on how we 
could get a freight car ferry. This is what I think should have happened, and we 
have come to the regrettable conclusion that with the tides in the Bay of 
Fundy—again if my memory serves me correctly running to 42 feet in some 
places and putting rail cars on and off ferries, although we looked at three 
different systems of doing it, we just could not justify it. We did, however, as 
you know replace the smaller ships there with the larger ships, but that is not a 
rail car ferry and at the moment, with the connection that does already exist 
across to the north end there I do not see that a rail car ferry could be justified, 
particularly with the trend toward piggyback and truck transport which could 
handle most of the traffic. 


Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Well, we feel that we are losing a lot of 
tourist and passenger service because of the C.N. operations from Yarmouth to 
Bar Harbor. This brings up the matter of the government responsibility for a 
main link such as this. I am wondering if Mr. Pickersgill said in the House that 
he prodded the C.P.R. about this. I am thinking of the long-term nature of this, 
how we are being placed in a fairly indefinite position there. I am wondering if 
you want to express yourself on whether the federal government should become 
more involved with this in a subsidy way. I am not advocating extreme 
socialism like Mr. McIntosh did this morning but it strikes me that we are 
entitled to ask for a subsidy in a matter like this, if it is necessary, the same as 
the C.N.R. gets now between Yarmouth and Bar Harbor. 


- 
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Mr. Crump: Well, the traffic between Yarmouth and Bar Harbor is 
primarily tourist traffic. The traffic between Saint John and Digby, with the 
new shifters, you know, we can handle a great many more automobiles and 
people and this is the form which the tourist traffic encourages. I do not know 
whether you mean to go beyond that for service already being rendered. 


e (5: 20 p.m.) 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Well, I gather it is not that good a 
proposition that you want to get into it to make long-term plans for new 
wharves for Digby and the like. 


Mr. Crump: No, I think the wharves at Digby satisfactorily serve the ships 
that are now in service across the bay. 


Mr. Srnciair: I am wondering, Mr. Bell, if the question you are asking 
should be phrased this way? If the national interest indicated a requirement for 
that service and I am using “national interest” in its broadest connotation, then 
the royal commission’s philosophy says that where the national interest super- 
imposed on top of the economic, then it should be a factor for federal 
government action. I think that in answer to your question, we should ask, is 
there a case for national interest in the maintenance of that link across between 
Saint John and Nova Scotia, and if there is and it is demonstrated and if the 
philosophy of the MacPherson Royal Commission is accepted, then it flows in to 
the answer to your question. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): And I suppose I should have asked, 
although I do not know Nova Scotia, about the future of the D.A.R. which is a 
factor now. 


Mr. Srnciarr: Well, the D.A.R. is once again here, as you know that 
country well, particularly down in the valley, we have before the board some 
reduction in service there which is in advance—the board has not dealt with 
it—that we were maintaining other services. The distances are rather small and 
we certainly, Mr. Bell, have no idea of getting out of the D.A.R., I mean, in 
regard to transportation factors, but in regard to rail passenger on the D.A.R., 
so many of those spots are really an automobile drive or bus drive. You know 
the Acadian Bus Lines, and the flexibility that they give. It does not really fit 
into this operation and this has been creating problems and requiring new 
studies. Certainly, we have been giving it the best consideration we could. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I think so far as this whole operation is 
concerned, you are not too unhappy with it but you cannot see enough of the 
future to make any great long-term plans. 

Mr. Srvcuair: I think that summarizes it pretty well. 


Mr. Crump: You see, the link is maintained. There is a railway connection 
and a highway connection now between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and 
the link across the Bay of Fundy is being maintained. We have put a larger ship 
on there, but at the moment we cannot see sufficient business there to, for 
instance, plan a rail car ferry or anything of that nature. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Perhaps you do not want to go this far, but 
if the people felt that the service in the communities demanded better attention, 
you would not be averse to approaches to the government in this regard. 
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Mr. Crump: No, if the people felt that. We have already got quite a bit on 
our own, without any approach to the government, in bettering that service 
across the bay but what the people wish to do is in their hands. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fawcett? 
Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair had been forewarned that there 


- was a Canadian National man in the group here today. However, the fact that I 


kept very quiet when Mr. Crump was telling you about the Canadian I think is 
indicative that I am trying to remain neutral. However, the one thing that I 
would like to get at is this. Mr. Sinclair made some remarks regarding the 
complex costing systems—this costing analysis. My main question is this. Is it not 
possible, even though I recognize that fact that this is absolutely 
necessary in business, that this costing system, the result it shows, would be in 
conflict with perhaps what you could call logical reasoning. For instance, just as 


-an example, the cost attributed to road maintenance for the Dominion, does that 


mean that the Canadian Pacific are going to save that amount of money in 
road maintenance by cancellation of the Dominion? I think the same would 
have to apply to car inspection. What would be the situation there. Would 
there be carmen laid off or would the same number of carmen be working. 
Would your labour costs for car inspection be the same? And I think we 


_would also have to take into account snow removal and section forces. Are they 


maintained at the same strength, and all this sort of thing? Now I can see where 
there could be perhaps a decrease in the number of agents, ticket agents 
required, but would the amount attributed to them be a realistic figure. This is 
the point I am trying to make. Is this money that the Canadian Pacific is 
actually going to save by the cancellation of the Dominion or is it merely the 
results of a system of costing analysis. 


Mr. SINcLarrR: Well, Mr. Fawcett, you have to apply different statistical 
techniques, depending on what group of costs you are in. For instance, we will 
take as an example one that you mentioned, namely road maintenance. We 
used the regression analysis technique and this enables us to introduce into the 
equation a large number of independent variables to develop the cost co- 
efficient. Now, there has been a marked advance. When we first started back in 
1946 to deal with cost we were constantly being attacked by the fact that we 
were not recognizing the variability by using only normal equation practices 


and it was to the development of regression analysis that we were able to 


[ 
{ 


introduce these independent variables into the equation. I might say, Mr. 
Fawcett, that logic is a difficult thing to use in the application to multi-variant 


~ equations. 


The application of straight logic, unless you have had mathematical train- 
ing in these things, will certainly lead you astray. There are a number of very 
excellent tests that are applied to these equations to see that the cost co- 
efficients developed by them are reasonably accurate. I do not want to get into 
mathematical jargon at all, but these are tested out. I do know that, for 
instance, that road maintenance has as a factor the number and weight over rail 
joints; and that you can measure this reasonably by experience. You can 
deduce that as an independent variable in the equation. Other factors are 
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involved also. Speed has effect. Dependent on the speed, your line and surface 
of road maintenance have to vary and these can be put into the equation and 
they are done so. 

Now, when you come down to the question of section forces, there is no 
question about the fact that to maintain tracks the passenger train ridability 
requires more section forces than it does to maintain its freight ridability. There 
is no question also that car inspectors can handle only so many car lengths and 
can check only so many trucks and running gears and when they are not doing 
passengers, they can be doing freight. Therefore when you ask, “are these costs 
variable costs that will be saved?” The answer is “yes, they are”. And this is the 
reason why. You move your staff into another sphere and charge the cost of 
that staff to that sphere. For example, let us take, for instance, Calgary and Mr. 
Olson will pardon me for constantly returning to his place but here is a place 
where traffic has gone up tremendously. Car inspectors can be used there for 
inspection of freight trains in the terminal, and then their cost is chargeable to 
that freight service, and they are taken off and charged to passenger service. 
We have realized staff from maintaining car inspectors in one place because of 
the flow of passenger service to move them down to work on freight and then 
bring them back for a train, where, if you had three trains, you would not be 
doing that. You would have a dead time and the staff could not be utilized for 
transferring, and it would more than offset the savings involved. 

Now the other thing you mentioned was car inspectors and snow removal. 
Snow removal off track is one thing, snow removal off station platforms is 
another. You may go to Mr. Crump’s home town and the way it snows at 
Revelstoke if you had a train every hour you would keep people moving snow 
constantly, but if you had a train once a day you could remove it just before 
the train got there and then let it build up again. On track, if you are running 
trains and you got track occupancy to 100 per cent—well, of course, there would 
not be—we have very high track occupancy in certain sections of our line and 
others we have not. You have to give me a specific area. In some areas I would 
say no and some areas I would say yes depending on the specific area you are 
dealing with. 

You say that this is complex. It is complex only because everybody that is 
trying to develop costs where costs are truly joined has a mathematical 
problem. Thankfully, mathematicians have evolved systems of working at this 
and they can be run through a computer. Before we had a computer you could 
not do regression analysis because the physical job of making all the calcula- 
tions was beyond your staff. 


e (5: 30 p.m.) 


Mr. FAWCETT: Pardon me, could I interrupt there, Mr. Sinclair. Could you 
give us a definition of this regression analysis. 


Mr. Srncuair: Regression analysis? Well, as I say, you get a cost and it is 
determined by a number of independent variables. You introduce these into the 
equation and then you make your calculations through the computer. Most of 
the great formulas may have two variables; regression analysis can have, well, 
pretty near an unlimited number of independent variables, all operative at the 
same time. If you can visualize looking at the same time at four or five different 
sides to make up a whole, that is the best I can do. It does permit—and I know of 
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no other system that does permit—the study of the behaviourism of a number of 
variables towards a cost. I certainly am trying my best to help you, Mr. 
Fawcett. 


Mr. Fawcett: I am not a mathematician but this is something that is 
bothering me, I see there is a necessity for this type of costing and naturally it 
is a determining factor in the Canadian Pacific. ‘ 


Mr. SINCLAIR: It was a marked advance that enabled us to secure much 
more accurate cost than we had before—a very marked advance—a real break 
through. 


Mr. Fawcett: I still would have to say that I would think your road 
maintenance costs, though, are unrealistic. I cannot see having that amount of 
money actually. 


Mr. Sincuair: I know this, that sometimes, Mr. Crump, when he sees how 
much we are spending on it, thinks we are pretty unrealistic too but, never- 
theless, we do maintain our track and we do know that this is affected by a 
number of variables that we put into these equations. I am sorry that I have not 
been able to help you more. 


Mr. FAWCcETT: I will accept that for now. 


Mr. Sincuair: There is a book called “The Economics Transportation” that 
has a lot of these equations in it and if you have some spare time and like 
fooling around with figures, you read that. But I am telling you it is not easy. 


Mr. Fawcett: Another thing, when you are figuring the cost of operating a 
passenger train that carries other material, say it carries express, mail and this 
sort of thing, the passenger, a portion is separated from express and express is 
separated from mail and so on. 


Mr. SINcLAIR: You mean on the cost side or on the revenue side? 
Mr. FAWCETT: On the revenue side. 


Mr. SIncLarR: We look at it on a by-product basis. Therefore, you do not do 
it that way on a cost basis. But on a revenue basis, we have contracts with the 
post office, we know what those contracts are, and you can calculate express 
revenues. But, on the cost side you are looking at it on a by-product basis. 
However, as I said earlier, Mr. Fawcett, I think the day is pretty near gone 
where major movements of packaged goods are going to move on passenger 
trains. You just cannot keep up with the competition if you do it that way. 


Mr. Fawcett: I would agree with you there Mr. Sinclair. I have had 
enough experience on the railroad to know that the trend is definitely changing 
to packaged freight both on your railroad and the C.N. The trend has changed 
entirely over the past three or four years. But I wouid like to get back to this 
business of reservations. I do not want to take up too much time right now 
because I know there are others waiting. Would it be safe to say that the main 
problem with regard to reservations is the “no show”? I go down here at night 
and I want a reservation to Port Arthur or Winnipeg; they tell me they are sold 
out. But perhaps three or four people in Ottawa have made reservations and 
these reservations are booked. However, by the time the train goes out these 
people have not shown up and as a result the train goes out with those spaces 
vacant until such time as someone gets on further up the line to take up the 
slack. Now do you think there could be a more realistic way of handling 
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reservations by, for instance, having the same system as the airlines have, 
where you must reconfirm before a certain time otherwise those reservations 
are sold. 


Mr. Srnciarr: Mr. Fawcett I know a little bit about the airlines, “no show” 
problem. In the IATA some years ago, through agreement with the airlines, a 
sanction was put in against persons who did not cancel. The airlines had to drop 
it because they could not enforce it. There is certainly the “no show” problem. 

But with regard to reconfirmation, I just noticed that the IATA at their 
present assemblage, are going to introduce the double reconfirmation within so 
many hours because they found out that people reconfirm and still do not go. I 
do not know what you can reconfirm, reconfirm and reconfirm, but now the 
airlines are going to introduce the double reconfirmation on overseas flights, and 
they are discussing this now. I think the problem of “no show” is bound to be 
with you where you have reserved space. It is unfortunate that people are 
callous about their brother or callous about the man producing the service, and 
there is, of course, some instances where it is beyond their control; someone 
gets ill or there is an accident on the way to the station or to the airport, and 
you must always consider these things. I do not know anyone who has the 
answer to the “no show” problem. Thankfully, Canadians are not by statistics as 
callous as people in some other countries and while the “no show” is a problem 
it is not nearly as great in this country as it has been in some others. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, I will pass for now. 


e@ (5: 40 p.m.) 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Chairman, I want to revert to the question of “effective 
demand”, which has been mentioned so often before. I agree with many of the 
speakers who have mentioned that they feel this is the most critical and crucial 
question because everything else seems to depend on it. I for one find it very 
hard to accept the definition of “effective demand” which is in paragraph 3 of 
the summary of the brief. Now Mr. Sinclair indicated that many people accept 
this definition and he referred to the economist, Mr. Hansen. I would agree that 
probably a lot of people do accept this definition of “effective demand”, but 
definitions are expounded with consideration of a certain situation and a certain 
relationship. There is microeconomics; there is macroeconomics; there is busi- 
ness economics; there is classical economics and there is socialist economi 
and probably under each one of these systems there would be a different 
definition of ‘effective demand”. For example, I do not think if we use 
definition of “effective demand” there would be no demand for education 
services or garbage removal and so on. Now there are expanding effects 
different services and, of course, I think if we use this definition of “effective 
demand” it would be very easy to convince us that there is no need for the 
Dominion and there probably is no need for lots of other railway services. I 
wondering whether parliament or the public would accept this definition 
“effective demand’ to determine whether railway services really are need 
You have mentioned in paragraph 2A that you have to examine the followi 
point: (a) The extent of the “effective demand” of the public for passen 
service. And then, you go on paragraph 3 to define “effective demand” in yo 
own terms—in terms which I think will suit what you in fact have wanted to 
I think there are many many things involved in effective demand and I 
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prepared to come here and suggest other definitions of effective demand which I 
think the public and possibly Parliament are more interested in using as a 
standard yardstick to judge whether the services are really needed or not. 


Mr. Srnciair: I do know that at page 37 of the brief the hon. Minister of 


Transport dealt with the situation, and we did deal with misallocation of 
_ resources, we did deal with Dr. Deutsch, we did deal with a number of other 


people and they all swing around to the same concept; and if that is not to be 
the concept then, as we quoted in our brief, we go to the position adopted by the 
province of Manitoba and the concept of the MacPherson Royal Commission of 
national interest, and the subsidization. So you have the thing covered in 
that way. We gave this considerable thought and I must say that I was not 
surprised at all to see the choice of the language in the terms of reference be- 
cause if it was not in there I would have been surprised because I do not think 
that it would have been good for Canada not to have that kind of a concept for 
using the very important resources—and resources such aS manpower and 
capital are certainly scarce; we can all agree on that. They are always scarce 
in the economic sense. But I do not think, as someone mentioned, there are 
inconsistencies. That is a pretty tough word for a fellow like me to live with. 
We have tried in here to present this and to present it in extenso in a certain 
amount of detail and we have checked it over and while our sequence may be 
out of step here and there because of our thought processes but our concept 
here I am sure is not inconsistent. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I would agree that if we are going to have passenger rail 
services in Canada someone is going to have to pay for them, either the people 
who use the train or the C.P.R. perhaps in conjunction with the passengers who 
use the train because they got other things at some time or other, or the 
Canadian public—let us say the national interest will pay for them. 

Mr. SINcLAIR: Well I must say that with regard to the third one you slid in 
between the other two the hon. Minister of Transport said, and I quoted him 
there, that no one who has studied this has ever given any consideration to that 


_ at all—and the reason for that, if you only think about it, is obvious. You are 
_ dealing here with something that is very fundamental and that is: how are you 
_ going to increase transportation productivity, because it is only by increasing 


transportation productivity that you are going to enable this practice to main- 


_ tain the growth. We are very fortunate, if I may be so bold as to say so, in this 
_ country to have people who are capable of recognizing the necessity for main- 


taining increasing productivity, and also we are very fortunate to be living in 


_ the affluence we are living in. I am not saying any thing more than if you do 


not follow these concepts you are going to destroy it. It is that fundamental. 
Mr. OLSON: The contract of 1880— 
Mr SInciair: The contract of 1880, Mr. Olson, has been carried out to its 


_ entirety, and we quoted Sir Lyman Poore Duff in 1932 when he considered that. 


And, there are other people who have considered it. I do not think that that 
contract requires the company syndicate that became the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to operate against the best interests of Canada. If you are going to 
operate passenger trains where there is no effective demand for it, and you say 


that contract says that, then I disagree with you most heartily because I do not 
‘think that contract says that at all. And, I do not think anyone who has looked 
at it has said that. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, order. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I think it is true that we really have to determine in Canada 
whether or not there is an effective demand for passenger services, but I would 
not use this definition. 

Mr. Srncuarr: Is Canada to misallocate resources? 
om.) Pons ALLMAND: You have to balance your resources in consideration of the 
national need and in the national interest. 

Mr. Sincuair: Are you going to misallocate? 


Mr. ALLMAND: No, not at all. 

Mr. Srncxair: All right then if you are not then you are going to meet only 
effective demand and eliminate economic waste—and I repeat—or transcend that 
on the basis of national interest. 

Mr. ALLMAND: You also have to establish national priority. For example: 
we spend so much on one thing; we spend so much on another thing. Maybe it 
is important to spend so much on transportation services and passenger 
transportation services. 

Mr. SrncLarr: Well, this is a question as to modes and letting a viable mode 
do it. You have to be careful that we do not allow two things to override our 
judgment here; one of which is desire and sentimentality towards something 
that has been. We have to live with change, hard as it may be. That is the first 
thing we have to be careful about. And, the second thing is that we use our 
resources to the optimum degree. Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock. 
Mr. Rock: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


@, (5:50 p.m. } 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Rock, Mr. Honey, Mr. Sherman, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Rapp, Mr. Ormiston and Mr. Tolmie. Now we allow Mr. Rock and then we will 
close at six and then come back with you at 8 p.m. again if you are not through 
Mr. Rock. 

Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, I have quite a few questions here and I will go 
through them first without requesting answers right away. But before I do so, 
would like to come back to a statement that Mr. McIntosh made about his part 
being strong believers in a free enterprise system. I would like to state tha’ 
there are many on this side of the House, and in the Liberal Party who al 
believe in the free enterprise system—and there may be more in our party th. 
in yours. 

The CHAIRMAN: Let’s drop the discussion and get to the question, shall we 


Mr. Rock: I also would like you to take into consideration, say, th 
Montreal Transportation Commission, which run a bus service and, of course, i 
will be running on the Island of Montreal the subway system. If they go into 
deficit, the municipalities on the island have to pay for it. When the C.P.R. 
into a deficit their shareholders are in doubt on the deficit, and I think that it 
not up to us to force them to go into a deficit unless we are prepared— 
parliamentarians here—to subsidize them. 

I would also like to make another comment on the words “Dominion” 


“Canadian”. At the time when this became public knowledge that you w 
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going to discontinue the Dominion, I had a lot of phone calls from people in my 
constituency objecting to the fact that you are opting out of the service across 
Canada and handing it to the Canadian. In some way the people were thinking 
you were handing it to the Canadian National and I think, because of the way it 
was written in the press, a lot of people had the idea that you were completely 
opting out of passenger service across Canada. I would like to make the 
statement here that I had to tell them this was not so and from ‘then on they 
were not making any objection at all. In fact they think that the 
Canadian, which is a good modern one be maintained across Canada, is some- 
thing good for Canada. I would like to turn to page 7, paragraph 28, on your 
blue summary—and I quote: “It is apparent that the Montreal-Lakeshore com- 
muter service will continue.” It is on this statement here that I would like to 
question you, Mr. Crump. Of course, you must realize that I am the representa- 
tive of that area where this commuter service operates. 

I would like to know whether the C.P.R. expands its service according to 
the expansion of the municipalities and the population in that area. I believe 
over there there is an “effective demand’. I would also like to know whether 
you have intentions in the future of purchasing double-decker commuter 
service cars rather than the type that you have now. Also I believe you are 
aware of the fact that the whole western part of the Island of Montreal is not 
serviced locally by the Montreal Transportation Commission and therefore 
people living in the municipalities not serviced by them have the difficulty of 
getting to the trains, either the C.P.R. commuter service or the C.N.R. at the 
north part, which comes under a tunnel to the C.N.R. Central Station. And 
since the C.N.R. and the C.P.R. have gone into freight and express—as has Air 
Canada, and yourselves in air, as well as your trucking interests—I would like to 
know whether you have ever studied the possibility of going— 


The CHAIRMAN: We are falling short of a quorum. Would you remain please 
for another five minutes. 

Mr. Rock: —into truck service to service your commuter service in a criss- 
cross idea of your traffic. Also, you are aware of the fact that the C.N.R. were 
trying to opt out of the commuter service on the North Shore and possibly sell- 
ing this, or giving to the Montreal Transportation Commission the subway sys- 
tem, the Metro. Would the C.P.R. be interested in taking this over, retracking it 
and connecting in ‘a cross-cross way with the lakeshore trackage? Now, mind 
you, I do not have a plan of the trackage of C.P. and C.N.R. in the area but I 
am just throwing this in. 

Also, I would like to know whether you have ever studied the projected 


_ study made by the City of Montreal years back—I don’t know whether it was 10 


years ago or 7 years ago—as to the expansion of the suburban area to the City of 
Montreal—and I think this was a 25 year projection, whereby the metropolitan 
area would embrace Sherbrooke, Valleyfield, St. Jerome and possibly Three 
Rivers. I have come to the belief that you discontinued this line from Valleyfield 
afew years back— 
Mr. Srncuair: That was the New York Central. 


Mr. Rock: Oh that was New York Central, yes. Also, in that case I would 
like to know whether there is an effective demand for commuter service in an 
area where one does not exist? Are you interested in getting into a new project 
of commuter service in areas where you feel there is an effective demand. I will 
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be using those words “effective demand’’. Also have you any intentions of, lets 
say, operating the Dominion during centennial year. You mentioned that the 
Montreal-Toronto and Montreal-Ottawa runs have been handed over to the 
C.N.R. for their operation. 


Mr. Srnciarr: Not Montreal. 
Mr. Rock: Not the Montreal? 
Mr. Sinclair: Ottawa-Toronto. 
Mr. Rock: Ottawa-Toronto. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. It is six o’clock now and we will adjourn until eight 
o’clock. 


Mr. Rock: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The Committee adjourned. 


EVENING SITTING 
@ (8: 00 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: A great deal of reference has been made today during the 
hearing to the summary of the brief of the presentation by the C.P.R. and I 
think perhaps we should obtain a motion to print this as an appendix to the 
minutes of proceedings and evidence of today also. If I could have a motion to 
that effect? 


Moved by Mr. Rock, seconded by Mr. McIntosh. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Rock was the last questioner. You have finished questioning Mr. 
Sinclair. Mr. Crump will answer. 


Mr. Crump: If I may, I would like to take the first part of the series of 
questions you were asking Mr. Rock. The first I think was in regard to 
additional commuter service on the Lakeshore. As required we added additional 
cars, the trains were rearranged to suit the convenience of the customers. A fine 
example of that, of course, was the change to daylight saving time and the 
trains they put on as required during the holidays. 

I think the second question was about the double deckers. A very few years 
ago we bought some new commuter cars for that service. At that time I went 
down to Chicago—and particularly Chicago because it has the heaviest commuter 
service in the United States, if you do not count Long Island, and I did not 
bother to look at that—and had a look at the double decked cars which the 
Northwestern has put in. After looking at those cars and the demand on the 
Lakeshore, we built the special commuter cars which, I think, are giving good 
service yet. It may well be that the way Montreal is growing and expanding, 
the metropolis of Canada, as Jean Drapeau says, somewhere along the line we 
might have to look at double decked cars, but I do not think we have reached 
that time yet. 

On the third question of bus lines serving as a gathering system, it seems to 
me that our talents lie in operating the railways, the mainline system, and the 
private companies could well operate the gathering system at a profit. I refer 
you in this connection to the Swiss State Railways. I have not checked in 
last year or so. The Swiss State Railways operate the main lines and the bran 
lines are operated by private companies, very largely. I think the Swiss Sta 
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_ Railways in the last year may have been in the red, but they are the only ones 
who have not been so consistently. It seems to me that that would be the better 
system; that we stay with our skills of operating the railway with whatever 
number of stops may be required. 

The fourth question is on the joining up of the tunnel. As you know, quite 
a number of years ago, by mutual arrangement with the Canadian National we 
arranged to operate the Lakeshore service and the Canadian National operated 
through the tunnel to Saskatchewan North. In the present state of the develop- 
ment of Montreal I think it would be almost impossible to join our tracks with 
Canadian National in the heart of Montreal. I am not aware of the state of 
negotiations of Canadian National with the City of Montreal to tie in the tunnel 
in some manner with the new subway system which will be opening late this 
year; but I should think that the opening of the subway system in Montreal is 
going to change the complexion of that picture very markedly. I think there 
were one or two other questions. 


Mr. Stncuarr: Another question was that if there was an effective demand 
in a commuter area that was not now being served, would Canadian Pacific be 
interested? The answer to that is on those hypotheses definitely yes. 

The next question was, did we have an intention to operate the Dominion 
in our centennial year to Expo? 

The answer to that is that matter is before the board and they are going to 
look at the situation as it develops in 1966. However, we certainly are watching 
the developing traffic trends and trying to assess them. There is more than one 
way of increasing capacities and re-establishing the Dominion. It might be that 
these are spot movements and we might have to look at a section of our main 
train, or something of that nature. I would not think it would be wise to 
certainly say at this stage that the way to handle that problem—if it is going to 
be a problem, and I do not think anybody really knows that yet—would be by 
re-establishing a train, because our marketing will be and has been for some 
months now, and our future marketing is dove-tailed into the name “train” and 
this is a factor which I think bears on that question very materially. 

Mr. Rock: In other words, in this subject—if I can get this right—you 
intend to extend the Canadian? 


Mr. Sincuair: That was a way of looking at it. For instance, for operational 
reasons it might be very much easier for our operational practices and our track 
occupancy to handle on a section basis rather than on setting up a train that 
would go on the change of card on our time tables and then have to be annulled 
and people have got to keep clear of it and one thing and another like that. It 
might be that it would be of greater assistance to us. These are things that 
would have to be considered. All I am suggesting to you is that there are other 
ways of increasing capacity in a short period and on a spot basis than 
re-establishing. 

Mr. Crump: May I just add something here Mr. Rock, in regard to Expo 
67? Iam not trying a pitch for it but I have been doing this in western Canada. 
I feel that Expo ’67 is so important to Canada we simply cannot fall on our 
faces—I am speaking of Canada as a whole. There are over 70 countries already 
Signed up and this will be the greatest show nationally that has ever taken 
place in Canada. I think we could leave it on this basis that Canadian Pacific is 
_ doing quite a job at Expo in the way of pavilions, and we will see what the 
prospects are, but Expo cannot fail and Canadian Pacific will do its part in 
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whatever is necessary to be done. As Mr. Sinclair said, the Board has ordered us 
to retain this equipment, to test the equipment; this will be done, and as the 
time gets closer we will decide what must be done. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you a supplementary, Mr. Olson? 


Mr. Otson: To Mr. Sinclair; can we expect a decision from Canadian Pacific 
some time soon so that the planning for how people are going to be accom- 
modated for this extra transportation requirement in 1967? 


Mr. Srnciatr: Mr. Olson has seen by experience at Canadian Pacific that 
planning that far in advance is not done; I would be very surprised to see 
people specifically planning before the very end. Possibly it would be the very 
end of 1966 before they start setting up for 1967. One of the most amazing 
things that is happening in transportation is the small lead time that people are 
now getting into the habit of using before they make travel plans. The pattern 
is changing rapidly, and, as Mr. Crump said, we are watching the situation very 
carefully. We have, as you know, some ways of knowing what the demands are 
going to be; the Canadian Pacific has a new hotel, the Champlain, that will be 
opened late this year, and we have other ways of assessing the demands. 


Mr. Crump: Another point that is very interesting, and I am digressing 
here if I may, Mr. Olson, for just a second. The entire direction or force of Expo 
for some months now has been towards getting participation in the exhibits. 
They have felt that it is too early yet to turn on the pressure for the public 
attendance and that will come toward the end of this year, because if they turn 
that on too soon the interest subsides. I know this is the feeling of Expo. 

Mr. OLson: They had a very unusual pre-sale of so-called passports, did 
they not? 

Mr. Crump: This is a new merchandising gimmick, and you save a lot of 
money by it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, have you finished with your questions? 


Mr. Rock: Yes. If I could just ask what comments you have on the 
statements I made about the impression the people have about the words 
“Dominion” and “Canadian”. In my opening statement, I said at the time that 
many people thought that you were opting out completely. In fact, that many of 
the large cities out west were not even going to have a train service across 
Canada. 


e (8: 10 p.m.) 

Mr. Crump: This is the first time, Mr. Rock, that I have heard that. It is 
perhaps a perfectly natural mistake. I would like, if I may, to feel that the 
Canadian National has not got the whole claim to the word “Canadian”. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Honey? 


Mr. Honey: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish to thank the delegation from 
the C.P.R. for their brief today. This has been very helpful to the committee and 
it has been helpful, I would think, for the C.P.R. to get their position on the 
public record, particularly in view of some of the criticism and publicity in the 
recent past. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to make an observation and maybe ask for 
comments on it, and then to ask the question, and I shall leave it at that. The 
observation, Mr. Chairman is this, and this has been made by the members, Mr. 
Olson particularly, and Mr. Allmand, with respect to the definition of effective 
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‘action or effective demand, as it is used in the brief, effective demand for 
passenger service. I am not satisfied that your definition of effective demand is 
what the House of Commons had in mind when it used those words in the terms 
of reference. Your statement in paragraph 3 of the summary of your brief to 
the effect that the policy of the company has always been and will continue to 
be to meet the effective demands for passinger service. It seems,to me, and I 
would like the comment of the witness on this, that this cannot be a meaningful 
statement unless you can assure the committee that your marketing program, 
and with that I include regulations in sales and so on, effectively transposes the 
requirements of the public or accommodates the requirements of the public in 
the matter of services which are available to the public. That is the observation I 
wanted to make, and I take it, it was made before, but I wanted to put it on the 
record because I think it is pretty basic to the considerations that this 
committee will have. 


Mr. Crump: It could well be that there is a different interpretation upon 
the effective demand. We as management have the interpretation that we have 
‘laid out in our brief. If the government or the House of Commons has a 
different one, of course, this is perhaps a healthy disagreement. We know who 
we know, naturally. But we feel fairly strongly that the definition that we have 
used is the proper one for us, because we have attempted to merchandize our 
trains as vigorously as we know how, and I think the success can be measured 
on the Canadian. How else are we going to measure? How do you measure 
effective demand? 


Mr. Honey: Mr. Chairman, it probably is the responsibility of your 
company, sir, and in the terms of this reference, and in view of the comments 
which have been made here today by members of the committee, to satisfy the 
committee with reference to the Dominion, not the Canadian, that you in fact 
did all those things that you should reasonably have done to merchandize the 
available services on that train. 

If you can give us this evidence, then I think probably we are not going to 
be too far in disagreement on this particular point. 


Mr. SINcLarirR: I would like to say this, that in our brief we did make 
reference to the facts in regard to this; that the use of the Dominion was 
minimal, and we ran ads of twinning across the country; we put the only 
dome—the only long-distance dome—we had the only dome in Canada for a good 
many years, and then the only long-distance dome. We had planned those for 
the Dominion and publicized them hard, and we did not have a full concept of 
Stainless steel as we did in the Canadian and there was no way we could do 
that, but we certainly did merchandize it. We tied it into Banff and Lake 
Louise; we tied it into packages, and it was from 1960—that is six years ago— 
that we could not operate a consist on the Dominion on a full basis throughout the 
year. Then starting in 1964 we even lost the business that was working through 
the States with the Pullman Company where we ran a connection via Winnipeg 
through to Vancouver. The statistics have shown, and we made reference to this 
in our brief, a continuing decline. If you take out the loss to our traffic that we 
stimulated and deduct that from the carrying in the summertime in July and 
August, there was hardly anybody on the train, averaging only 36-70 people on 
the day. 
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I think possibly there is a misconception as to what we have tried to do. Our 
tremendous drive in regard to marketing started in about 1954-55 and went on 
at a very heavy pace until 1960. We then had demonstrated, and that study 
showed what we were faced with. Then when we came in with the Faresaver 
which was at the end of 1963, as I did explain earlier to the committee, these 
were loss rates and you just cannot adjust them upwards and get any business. 

While I agree—and I said earlier to someone else—that it is our duty to 
do it. We do not need any stimulus to do it. We are on an effective demand basis 
because there is an advantage in having a service that has an effective demand 
because you make a dollar. We have not lost faith in Canadian Pacific yet, 
notwithstanding the troubles we have had. We have not lost faith in the 
Canadian by a long way. We feel and this is Mr. Crump’s approach to it, that we 
are not going to divide the traffic across there; we are going to make the train 
have a greater chance of viability than it would if it were competing against 
another one operated by the same company. 

We recognize our problems in reservation, and I accept your point that 
effective demand requires active, imaginative marketing; and I want just to 
point out if I may to you, sir, and to the committee, that when we were running 
in the travel pages a composite in which we got the dominant piece of every 
travel section of every week-end paper in Canada in which we gave them 
alternatives—air, steamship, rail, and one of our other services—money orders, 
something like that—and we took the whole quarter and we got the front page 
position in these papers by buying that much space. We have marketed this 
thing in what I would call the specialty magazines and the travel magazines, 
and among the educational field, the eductional publications, and we have 
tried, we have hired the most effective advertising media advice as to presenta- 
tion—and I am not talking just about “The Canadian” here, I am talking about 
“The Dominion”—and these things just did not work. The reason is that for 
example, Toronto to Sudbury is a pretty good automobile drive. People know 
what has happened to the highways of Ontario, to take an example. There are 
excellent highways. Then—and I know one member of your committee is knowl- 
edgeable of Ford Motor products—there is a very racy job into which you put a 
gadget, a long-playing tape. These are all factors that are affecting the public 
choice, so our market is being restricted. If you dissipate that market, you are 
going to hurt our chances of viability on “The Canadian”. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Honey: Mr. Chairman, I first want to give a bit of ancient history 
because it is relevant to page 21 of your brief. I am referring, Mr. Chairman, to 
the Toronto-Montreal service and the Toronto-Ottawa service, which Mr. 
Crump has already indicated earlier today is now being resolved with the 
Canadian National Railway taking over those two services. I might say that the 
area which I represent is east of Toronto in the Bowmanville-Port Hope area. 
This area was directly affected, and I had very many complaints by constituents 
in that area. When I say it is past history, it is relevant to page 21 of your main 
brief where you say that: 

Suggestions have been made that the company has deliberate 
downgraded its passenger trains with a view to discouraging passengers 
from using them and subsequently eliminating the service. This is 
entirely without foundation. 
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I think it was on October 31st that the pool service was terminated: and it 
was sometime in February that the C.N.R. eventually took over. From the 
actions of your company and of the C.N.R.—and you may want to apportion the 
blame—it seems to me that mainly the C.P.R. was responsible for this situation 
which seemed to disregard almost entirely the rights and the convenience of all 
the area from Toronto to Brockville that wanted to go to Ottawa, save for 
your dayliner service from Toronto to Peterborough. But the pedple along the 
lakeshore had to then take the C.N.R. train from Toronto or Oshawa, Port 
Hope, Cobourg, or intervening towns to Brockville. Then, under the pool 
arrangement, as you will recall, they took a dayliner which connected there— 
platform connection—and went to Ottawa. 

My information is—and if I am incorrect you will correct me—that your 
dayliner left Brockville in a matter of eight or twelve minutes before the 
C.N.R. train arrived in Brockville. It seems to me that the scheduling of the 
departure time of your dayliner from Brockville made it impossible for people 
in that area of Ontario to go to Ottawa by train, unless they stayed over in 
Brockville for a period of twelve hours or whatever it might be, and caught 
the next dayliner. 


e@ (8: 20 p.m.) 


I had people tell me—and this is hearsay evidence, but you will know 
whether it is correct or not—that on one occasion in particular, your dayliner left 
Brockville five minutes before the C.N.R. train arrived carrying one or two 
passengers, and that there were several passengers on the C.N.R. train who 
would have used that connection if it had been available, but your dayliner had 
pulled out ahead of time. In fact, the schedule showed it would pull out ahead 
of time. Now I relate this to you because I think it indicates, if there is any 
substance to it—and I believe there is—a rather callous disregard on the part of 
your company or the C.N.R., or both of you, for the people who were using 
the Toronto-Ottawa service in that period of time. Thank goodness it is now 
resolved by the C.N.R. taking over the service. 


Mr. SrncLatr: First off, I would like to say that our schedules were set up 
before the C.N.R. schedules were announced and, if the matter had not been 
resolved, I am certain that we would have resolved that connection problem. It 
was a problem that was very basic to us. When we first set up the schedules we 
were only operating as far as Smiths Falls, and then we went over to Brock- 
ville; and when we first started to operate we did not go between Smiths Falls 
and Brockville. We were prepared to give the Canadian National running 
rights over our tracks between Brockville and Smiths Falls where the connec- 
tion could have been set up with us. 

As you may know, part of the arrangement that we had with Canadian 
National, under the auspices of the Board to take over the service, we are 
providing running rights over our tracks between Brockville and Smiths Falls 
and that was always in the picture. I agree with you that this took a lot longer 
to resolve than we anticipated. Because these negotiations were going on—and 
looking back this was maybe a mistake—what we agreed to do among ourselves, 
the two railways, rather than say we are suggesting this, we are suggesting the 
other thing, was that we would not say anything; we just hoped that we could 
get this thing worked out. As a result, many of the situations to which you made 
reference arose; and I certainly agree with you that it was not good. However, 
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when you make a deal about the way you are going to conduct something, you 
are hoping that tomorrow, or the next day or the week after, it will be resolved, 
and that will not be as long drawn-out as it turns out to be. You must remember 
that the Canadian Pacific were most reluctant not to provide service between 
Canada’s two largest cities and between the capital and Toronto. However, the 
demand in this area is viable, I think, with the single operator but not when 
dissipated between two operators. I know that one of the C.N.R. trains was 
operating very full, and the other very light. Unfortunately, we had a platform 
connection instead of a coupled connection. If we had continued to operate we 
would have operated with coupled connections. These things were all going on 
in the two or three months that we were operating separately in there, and I 
can understand you saying how many people might have come to the conclusion 
that they did come to. It seems the Canadian Pacific in these negotiations was 
having a difficult time, and so was the C.N.R. We were both in a difficult 
position. 

Mr. Honey: Just one last question. Would you agree with me that it would 
have been a reasonable thing to do in this period, for the convenience of the 
large number of people while you were negotiating, to have readjusted the 
schedules by five or eight minutes, or whatever the case was, so that these 
people could have been served. 


Mr. Sincuarr: It certainly looks like it in retrospect. But I say, “You are the 
Canadian National; you adjust yours and connect with mine. I am working this 
way. I don’t want to set back my time out of Montreal; I don’t want to offset my 
connections; you do it.’’ And he says, ‘No, I am not interested, that’s your piece.” 
And you go back and forth like that. 


Mr. Honey: If you were running a dayliner service from Brockville to 
Ottawa—and I acknowledge— 


Mr. Srncuair: If it didn’t want to go beyond Smith Falls. 
Mr. Honey: In the latter two months of this period, say? 
Mr. SINc.Larr: That is correct. 


Mr. Honey: In fact, operating a dayliner service from Brockville to Ottawa, 
with respect—and I will acknowledge my ignorance of railway operation—it 
would seem to me much more reasonable for the C.P.R. to have adjusted that 
relatively small service, if I can call it that, as compared to the C.N.R. mainline 
service. 


Mr. SrIncLarr: Really not. Because the connection was important at Smith 
Falls for the people who had come on our train to Smith Falls, and any setting 
of it back was necessarily going to take the large number of people on the 
prime Ottawa service who were standing around at Smith Falls waiting for this 
connection over from Brockville. 


Mr. Honey: For a matter of 10 minutes. 


Mr. SincuLair: Well, that is a matter of 10 minutes, but I suggest to you that 
you cannot make connections on a basis of minutes like that. You have to have at 
least 10 or 15 minutes extra. So what you are really talking about is maybe 20 
minutes or half an hour minimum that you are adding into the large flow of 
traffic to take care of what I would agree is an important group of people at 
Port Hepe, but there was not as many of them as there were in the large flow 
from Toronto to Ottawa. 
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Mr. Honey: There would have been many more if you had in fact been 
operating this service. This is my very point that you don’t get passengers when 
you cannot give them a service they can use. 

Mr. Srnciarr: But I still say, with respect, that the big traffic flow is 
Toronto-Ottawa, not Port Credit-Ottawa. There is no doubt there would have 
been additional passengers. I agree with you that it was not well handled. 

Mr. Honey: Thank you. I think we are agreed on it. Thank you very much. 
Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Sinclair, I would like to join with other members of the 
committee in thanking you and your colleagues for being with us today and 
being so helpful. 

I would say at the outset, sir, that I am a private enterpriser, and I do not 
believe in throwing good money after bad; I do not believe in sustaining a 
losing proposition, and I think that the C.P.R. has a case for abandoning its 
“Dominion” service. I do not think I am convinced entirely of the logic and 
rationale of the case at this point, and I am sure that the people of western 
Canada are not convinced of it. I do admit and believe you have a case 
gentlemen. 


Mr. Sinclair has stressed at some length today the importance of market- 
ing; marketing “The Canadian” and marketing the services. If I may be so 
presumptious, sir, I would suggest that you perhaps have a job to do in 
marketing your argument to the people of western Canada that the abandon- 
ment of “The Dominion” is in the interests of the people of western Canada and 
the interests of the nation, because I think I can say, coming from Winnipeg, 
that the people of western Canada have some considerable doubt about this 
argument. Perhaps this is a job for your public relations department, I am not 
sure. But the argument has not been marketed successfully. 

e (8: 30 p.m.) 

Mr. Crump said for example—and your brief points this out—that the C.P.R. 
has not deliberately downgraded its rail passenger service. Mr. Crump said we 
have taken off trains and cars only where the effective demand has disappeared. 
I do not think the people in western Canada generally subscribe to this view. I 
think it is in conflict with the widespread general view that the service perhaps 
was downgraded before the patronage fell off. This may be an unfair sugges- 


_ tion, gentlemen, but we are being frank in this room and I think it is a question 
of which came first, the chicken or the egg—the downgrading of the service or 


the disappearance of the patronage. 

Mr. Sinclair obviously has a feeling and a love for history, and as a 
sometime history scholar myself I sympathize with his sense of the role that the 
C.P.R. plays and has played in the Canadian scheme of things. I wonder, 
though, whether the Canadian Pacific Railway Company feels that its job, its 
responsibility in our national job of nation building, is complete. I do not 
believe that the C.P.R.’s job in the national task of nation-building is any more 
finished than my job or the job of everyone in this room, or the job of 
everyone in this country. I come from a private broadcasting background, as 
members of this committee may know, but I subscribe to the existence of the 
C.B.C. and the role of the C.B.C. I would not want to live in a Canada which 
had no C.B.C. The C.B.C. cannot be called a money-making proposition, but the 
C.B.C. has done a tremendous job in moulding and uniting the Canadian 
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identity in so far as it has been moulded at this stage in our history. So has the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; and I do not believe for an instant that its 
job is finished or, even as a private enterpriser, that the profit motive is the 
only motive. 

I think, Mr. Sinclair, when you refer to southern Alberta and Alberta’ 
points, as you have on occasion in your arguments and in your succinct and 
trenchant presentation today, that you are taking the lotus land in Canada in 
the mid 1960s. We all know how prosperous southern Alberta and Alberta in 
general is. 

To take examples of the economic situation in Alberta is not necessarily 
valid in the part of the country I come from. In Manitoba, particularly in 
western Manitoba and even to a certain extent in Saskatchewan, we are 
struggling for our place in the Canadian transportation picture and the 
Canadian economic picture. I wonder whether in your examination of this 
subject—and I ask merely for information—you have examined in detail the 
impact that the elimination of this service may have on the economy of places 
like Brandon, Swift Current, and western prairie communities of that kind and 
that size. I am not worried about Calgary; Calgary is doing all right. Winnipeg 
and Brandon and some other points in the west are not doing quite as well, and 
we rely on the transportation sinew and the transportation artery to sustain us 
in our struggle for a place in the economic sun in this country. 

I am disturbed also by one or two suggestions that are contained in the 
brief for the submission to the Board of Transport Commissioners published in 
October, 1965 by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers under the signature 
of Mr. J. F. Walter, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer. Leafing through this brief 
I note on page 6—and I wonder if I may have your indulgence to quote, 
gentlemen—the Brotherhood makes the point that: 

During the years ‘The Canadian” has been in existence it has become 
a world famous train. This level of excellence has not been reached by 
operating a transcontinental local train. The standard has been main- 
tained by strict adherence to a schedule designed to produce good riding 
qualities by maintaining a constant speed across the country, elimination 
of unnecessary stops and maintenance of on-time performances. The men 
I represent— 


That is Mr. Walter again— 

—tell me that it is not possible to maintain the high standard of per- 
formance previously called for on “The Canadian” and handle the extra 
work taken over from “The Dominion”. There is a general apprehension 
that “The Canadian” service will deteriorate to a point where the public 
will not ride this train either and then all will be lost. It is not too many 
years ago that “The Dominion” did not do local work and the removal 
of many local trains contributed to the deterioration of that service. 


As I say, gentlemen, I am exercised to a certain extent by that argument, 
valid or invalid, and I leave it to your comment to persuade me which side of 
the argument it should rest on. I am exercised by that kind of argument and by 
the general consensus of people I have talked to in the West, who insist that 
their attempts to patronize ‘“The.Dominion” in recent years has met with 
considerable rebuff, disappointment and unhappiness. 


> 


| 
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To revert to my original point, in closing—and I realize I am not really 
asking questions in order here; Iam making a statement and I would appreciate 
a comment on it at your convenience—I believe the argument for eliminating this 
service has, to use your term, Mr. Sinclair, to be better marketed in western 
Canada if you want me to support you in my constituency and others to support 
you in their constituencies in this program that is now under way. Thank you 
for your attention. ; 

Mr. Crump: I would like to address Mr. Sherman, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, perhaps you are right in the last statement you made. I readily 
admit that. 

I think we are all in Canadian Pacific proud of the part that Canadian 
Pacific played in past history. In the beginning it was the only live corporation 
of its kind in the West, as you know. When we built out West, Captain Butler 
was sent out by the small province of Manitoba, immediately after Confeder- 
ation, to explore the unknown land west of Manitoba. You may have seen his 
book “The Great Lone Land”; to me that describes western Canada—that is west 
of Fort Garry in 1875 or in about there. But we do not expect to stand on our 
laurels in that regard for one moment. History is valuable and points a way to 
the future, but it does not necessarily point the only way to the future. 

I suspect that through the years, back since 1881, Canadian Pacific has been 
the largest taxpayer in Canada—that is for the last 80 years—and I am proud of 
this. 

Mr. OrLIkow: After Winnipeg. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us not get into an argument on that score right now, 
Mr. Orlikow. 


Mr. Crump: Canadian Pacific has been the largest taxpayer in Canada. 
Perhaps it is not at the moment but certainly it has been over the past 80 years, 
without doubt. And we are proud of this because this is a contribution to the 
progress of our country. 

I hope that we can play an important part in the future of Canada, which is 
the real point you were getting to. Naturally we cannot play as important a part 
in the future of Canada, in view of the development that has taken place in 
Canada, as we did in the past; but we have always tried to be a good Canadian 
citizen, and I hope we always will be. 

In regard to the marketing of the idea, I recognize your point. 


@ (8: 40 p.m.) 
Mr. Srvcrarr: I think that leaves one part of what was said, Mr. Chairman, 
that we have not dealt with. Mr. Crump did not deal with Mr. Walter’s remarks. 
Mr. Crump: Let me deal with that. 
Mr. SIncuatr: I thought he wouldn’t let me have that! 
Mr. Crump: I am sorry I overlooked it. 
Mr. SHERMAN: He has been close to locomotives all his life. 


Mr. Crump: I might add also that when we were running trains during the 
latter part of the 30s and the beginning of the 40s from Winnipeg to Regina, 
from Brandon through Neudorf to Regina, I can vouch personally for the 
patronage on those trains, and it was pretty slim. ; 
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Before I get to Mr. Walter’s remarks I also want to draw your attention 
again to the two meanings put on the word “downgrading”. Downgrading to 
me, as I mentioned this morning, was what so many of the United States 
railways have done; that is, let their maintenance go to pieces, let their service 
go to pieces, filthy cars; that sort of thing. This is what we have not done and do 
not intend to do. 

But perhaps if you are referring to downgrading in the sence that after the 
patronage has left the train, we start to take cars off, then that is a different 
thing. We have tried to tailor the consist of these trains to the patronage that 
we receive; and if you wish to say downgrading is taking cars off then, yes we 
did that. But that is not the connotation in which I use it. 

In regard to the brief you mentioned, I happen to know a great deal about 
this because I think I was primarily responsible for setting up the original 
schedule of “‘The Canadian”, and I made the first trip across the country on it, 
and have made many since. The additional stops that have been put in have not 
been many. We added an hour or an hour and 10 minutes, which makes it 71 or 
72 hours or something like that across the continent. I have no fear whatever—- 
and this is after riding a good many hundreds of thousands of miles in Canada 
and other countries in locomotives—I have no fear whatever but that we are able 
to maintain the schedules. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
replies to my commentary. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter? 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, it is evident from what has been said so far 
today that the nub of this question revolves around the concept and definition of 
effective demand. Now we have been talking about it in rather general terms. 
We have been told that the effective demand for “The Dominion” is such that it 
should be discontinued. At the same time, the situation is such that “The 
Canadian” can be continued. Does that mean that there is at this moment an 
effective demand for ‘“‘The Canadian” as compared with ‘The Dominion”, or is 
there not an effective demand for “The Canadian” as well? 


Mr. Srincuarr: The answer to that, Mr. Carter, is that as of this moment 
“The Canadian” is operating at a deficit. We have not—and I underline that- 
—given up hope that we can make that a viable operation. How are we going to 
do it? This may require fare adjustments; it may require things other than are 
how in existence on that train. 


As I said earlier, the patronage that will use trains is not being dissipated. 
The market is shrinking, but nevertheless we are hopeful. If we cannot make it 
viable then I think, if I may say so, as Premier Duff Roblin said, and we quoted 
him, we are up against the recommendations that are in the MacPherson 
Report. Canadian Pacific thinks, Mr. Crump thinks, and I think that—as I am 
sure you will find the office corps and many of our employees think—this name 
train is in the national interest. What I am saying is that there is certainly no 
effective demand for two trains across on our lines. There just is not; and there 
is no hope of developing it or stimulating it. But we do think that we can do it, 
possibly with one; and if we cannot, then we are faced with a different problem. 


Mr. HORNER: The percentage of occupancy of “The Canadian”— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, will you allow Mr. Sinclair to finish? 
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Mr. HORNER: On the same subject, I think that he should let us judge. 
It would make it much more clear to the committee with regard to 
effective demand if he gave us the percentage of occupancy—in summer and in 
winter—of “The Canadian”. This is all I am asking, it is a simple question. 


Mr. CARTER: I was going to put the same question but in a different way. 
_We have been talking about the effective demand—either you have it or you do 
not. What I would like to have, if it is possible to give, perhaps it is impossible 
to give it in mathematical terms; how far below the effective demand is “The 
Canadian” and how far below the effective demand is “The Dominion”. Is it 
possible to express that in percentage terms? 

Mr. Sinciair: There is no question about this. As I say, “The Dominion” 
has not had an effective demand for the transcontinental consist service since 
1960; and it has not been run that way. It has been run as a consist train only in 
the summer time; and this was only handling lost traffic that we had assimilated 
in the United States. 

You heard what Mr. Fawcett said here in the committee this afternoon. He 
said that, as an operator on another railway, what we had told the committee 
was in accordance with his experience; that the change was moving this type of 
traffic off these trains. This has all these factors in it. There is no question about 
it that taken right at this moment and in 1965’s “The Canadian” suffered very 
substantial losses. But the train is operating right at the present time with all 
kinds of space on it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What per cent? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Just a minute, may I finish what I was saying? 

We have operated “The Canadian” as a full concept train 365 days of the 
year. We have not done that for over 53 years on “The Dominion’, and at 
existing fare levels as I said earlier—and I repeat, at existing fare levels—you 
could not bring “The Canadian” to a break-even point with a 100 per cent 
occupancy 365 days of the year. 

That means only thing. You have to have fare adjustments or you have to 
improve efficiencies in the maintenance on this train. 

We believe that there is a segment of the public that will pay more than 
they are paying at the present time. The experiment in regard to abnormally 
low fares, the fare-saver fares, has failed. It has demonstrably failed. There- 
fore, we have to go from this point forward to bringing this train into a viable 
position. And I say again, if that fails we are faced with a different problem. 


Mr. CARTER: One page 15 of your main brief you give a breakdown of 
your deficit. The total deficit was $23.9 million. I take it that is for both trains. 

Mr. Srtncuair: No, that is for all passenger services on the Canadian Pacific 
—all of them. That is the entire passenger service of the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. CarTER: That is including branch lines and everything? 

Mr. SIncLarr: Everything. 

Mr. CarTER: Do you have any comparable figure for “The Canadian” and 
the ‘“Dominion’’? 

Mr. SINcLair: Our transcontinental service, it was estimated, accounted for 
approximately, I think, three quarters of that $23 million. 


Mr. CarTER: That would be for both “The Dominion” and ‘‘The Canadian’’? 
23610—4 
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e (8: 50 p.m.) 
Mr. Srnciair: Yes, sir, based on 1964; so that is three-quarters of $26 
million. 

Mr. CarTER: Yes, but you do not know how much of that was lost by “The 
Canadian”? 

Mr. Srncutair: We in 1964 said that the loss on “The Dominion’ was 
approximately $10 million, so three-quarters of $26 million is $9 million. 


Mr. CARTER: $9 million. 


Mr. Sinciatr: Now since those figures were prepared reflecting 1964 
conditions, we have got some traffic on “The Canadian” that is assisting that 
train. After reading what happened in Winnipeg the other day, I do not know 
whether I should say this, but we are moving some pretty good traffic on “The 
Canadian” that is assisting that train. We are also moving some mail on it that 
we did not move on it before. 


Mr. CarTER: Is this new traffic? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, new traffic. Unless we did a specific study, Mr. Carter, I 
could not tell you. And we do not do these studies unless we are in the process 
of studying a proposal to remove, and Mr. Crump has made it clear that we are 
not contemplating in Canadian Pacific the removal of “The Canadian”. 


Mr. CARTER: Well, this idea then is that if you eliminate “The Dominion” 
you will to some extent increase the effective demand for the other one? 


Mr. Srncuarr: That is correct. 


Mr. CARTER: But you have not carried out any specific research to get any 
concrete figures on that? 


Mr. SINcLAIR: Of course, Mr. Carter, in specific research, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. You can study trends and you can study various 
things, and we think some indications look a little more favourable right at the 
present time than they have been for this train; and then all of a sudden it goes 
off. I think travel on “The Canadian” has been adversely affected by our 
western winter this year. I do not think there have been as many people 
moving out there as might normally move in a more open winter. There has 
been that much snow, but it has been very cold. 


Mr. CARTER: Do you anticipate that the figures for 1966 this year will be 
worse than the $23.9 million? 


Mr. Srncrarr: Sir, I would think that that figure would fall subject only to 
this: We are faced with increased material prices, and we are also faced with 
very exceptionally high labour demands. I could not answer your question until 
both of those things are behind us. 


Mr. CARTER: I am prepared to accept your concept which you have 
embodied in this definition of effective demand. I am prepared to accept it, but I 
have a little difficulty in reconciling it with what you call the national interest 
because you base your case for eliminating “The Dominion” on the point that it 
is not in the national interest to invest $60 million a year or $600 million over a 
period of 10 years in that venture. But at what point do you reach the 
conclusion that it is no longer in the national interest to operate “The 
Canadian”? There must be some point somewhere. 
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Apart from the fact that the equipment is good for 10 or 20 years, if you 
cannot get the traffic you want, you will be using this investment. I suppose 
what I should say is that the productivity of this investment will fall to a 
point where it will not be in the national interest to continue to operate “The 
Canadian’, if you follow the logical argument for “The Canadian”. 


Mr. Srtnciatr: Mr. Carter, I am sorry; it is my fault. I am not making 
myself clear if I have left you with that impression. The point is this: In 
economic terms, if the train is not viable, then in the national interest to 
prevent misallocation of economic resources it should be removed. However, 
when you come down to a situation—one example would be where there would 
be no alternative method of transportation—that does not apply here. But that 
would be one, for the national interest would supersede that, and that is what 
Mr. Roblin said, that is what the Royal Commission said; under those circum- 
stances then it becomes a problem for national government. Now, that is a 
different type of national interest than rises from the economic fact of allocation 
of resources. Let us take as an example that the railways—so we will not get into 
any trouble—the Quebec North Shore and Labrador. Assume with me, it is not a 
fact. But if you will, assume with me that that train could not be operated 
viably. That these ore trains that go from Schefferville and Wabush down to 
Sept Isles could not make an economic return. In the national interest to get 
that ore out it might be, I think it would be, to the interest to someone to put 
that railroad and keep that railroad operating by grant. 

Mr. Carter: I understand that, but that would not be a managerial decision 
of the C.N.R. I am just talking purely from the standpoint of management. 


Mr. SrincLair: Well, as I said to you from the standpoint of management, 
then you are faced with the problem if you follow the philosophy of the 
government of the province of Manitoba, if you follow the philosophy of the 
MacPherson Royal Commission, and if that philosophy would go into legislation 
as was proposed in Bill No. C-120, that problem would automatically solve 
itself. 

Mr. CARTER: Now the other problem that I find—and possibly other members 
too—is this concept of effective demand, which you defined as having enough 
people demand the service that you can supply at the cost that they are 
prepared to pay and recover the cost of providing it. The cost of providing that 
service is what is an important factor in it. I think it is impossible for me to 
comprehend such a complex operation where you are hauling freight, you are 
operating the Dominion, you are operating the Canadian, you are operating 
branch lines, you are operating freight, you are carrying mail and so on. Are 
you apportioned particular costs to any one particular train? 

Mr. Srncuair: And do it? 

Mr. CARTER: Yes. 


Mr. SINcLArIR: Well I do not think it is that complex. Ever since 1956 we 
have had a uniform classification of the cost applicable to railways in Canada. 
Under that classification the accounts are checked in a certain way and certain 
of the costs attributable to a given kind of operation are segregated in the 
accounts of the company on a primary accounts basis. It is not difficult at all to 
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determine the fuel costs of operating a given train. It is not difficult to 
determine the crew costs of operating a given train. It is not difficult to take the 
lubricating costs. What does become more difficult is when you get into joint 
costs. That is, when you get into the sum of the things we were discussing here 
earlier, road maintenance. Before you used to make arbitrary decision; there 
were what we call engineering formulae were attacked as being arbitrary. Then 
the technique of analysis that we were discussing earlier came into being and its 
application to railway costing has evolved over the last ten years. 

I hope you will pardon me for saying it but in Canadian Pacific we were 
taking a very leading part in the development of that technique. We have a 
honoured place in sharpening up those techniques. Now, I am not saying that 
they are finalized yet. We are still in the process or learning, and we can 
sharpen them up but the work now can be used with confidence and all people 
that have done this type of work are prepared to admit—I have never heard 
anybody take an opposite view—that the application of regressional analysis to 
joint costs does not properly apply, give a figure that can be applied with 
confidence. That does not mean it is pin on pin. 

e (9: 00 p.m.) 

Mr. CARTER: There are so many other factors going into that because you 
have on the opposite side people to be served and you have an increase in 
population. You have a growth of population. Are you not maintaining the same 
number of passengers that you had when your train was going out in spite of 
population growth? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Oh, no. The total number of passengers are falling. I do not 
know, Mr. Carter, if you know this but I have a young family and the friends 
come around our house; and I do not know of any of them that when they think 
of travelling think of trains. They think of airplanes and cars. There are 
thousands of young people in this country who you could not get on a train. Let 
me give you an example, I know people who leave downtown Ottawa to go to 
downtown Montreal at the same time the train is leaving. I defy you to leave 
this place, go to the airport, fly to Montreal, to Dorval, and get downtown as fast 
as you can walk down the street and get on the train. Yet they go on the 
airplane. Why, because they are motivated to air travel. There are people that 
you just cannot get off airplanes. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You cannot get a reservation on a lot of trains 
either. 


Mr. SIncLarr: Well, I will try to answer Mr. Carter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, I hope you are nearly through because there 
are eleven other people here. I do not want to cut you off but I do want to give 
them an opportunity to ask their questions. 


Mr. CARTER: Well I do not want to pursue that line any further. I think it 
would be helpful though, because we have been coming back to this effective 
demand—it is a nebulous thing, because you have so many factors. You have 
people, you have population growth; you have fixed costs, you have variable 
costs, you have schedules and you have all sorts of things in it. I find it almost 
impossible to come to any sort of concrete figures. I am prepared to accept your 
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word but as for checking back and satisfying oneself, it is possible when you 
are doing it yourself to prove your own argument with your own figures. 

I am going to try to get some sort of yardstick of my own that I can satisfy 
myself with, you see? 


Mr. Srncxiair: I do not think, Mr. Carter, that it can be done quite that 
easily. As I said to you we used engineering formula—for instance, a formula 
that was well known. It was called the “Jaeger” formula, and it was attacked. 
It was worked out by a civil engineer on road maintenance for the division 
between various types of weights and speeds of road maintenance. It was 
attacked as arbitrary and it was felt that regression analysis was a major step 
forward and I just do not think it is possible. We could talk here, Mr. Chair- 
man, all night. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is what I am thinking about right now. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We cannot bring it down to any more simple terms than we 
have tried to do. 


Mr. Rock: On a point of order. In order to help out the officials of the 
C.P.R. I am just wondering if they are aware of the fact that each member here 
has received a copy of the judgment rendered and also the supplementary 
judgment in which you have a lot these costs, you have a lot of these figures, and 
if anyone asks a question you can possibly just refer the judgment to them 
which would speed up the hearings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Rock. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to direct my remarks to Mr. Crump 
or Mr. Sinclair. Today we are faced with—by today I mean the time has caught 
up with us—abandonment of a passenger service. We also know that there are 
going to be thousands of miles abandoned in the prairies. You people have not 
said so but the C.N.R. has indicated that thousands of miles of railway will be 
abandoned. Have we not reached the point where some of these services will 
eventually be accepted by the people and there will be air travel and maybe car 
travel, and so on, I have particularly in mind the freight service in Saskatche- 
wan at the present time. And in other prairie provinces where we cannot move 
our grain. Would it eventually be a better thing for the prairies, and for the rest 
of Canada, if some of these services were to be applied for moving grain? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are going into a field here that we discussed this 
morning and we want nothing to do with grain movement at this time. 

Mr. Rapp: I will stop right here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Please confine your remarks to passengers right now. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Crump has not the time now but we must take this into 
consideration. Passenger service must be curtailed and other service—and I am 
not going to repeat that word again— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rapp, I am sure you appreciate my position and the 
position we took this morning. 

Mr. Rapp: How long will it take before that change is implemented? 

The CHariRMAN: Mr. Rapp, with all due respect, perhaps you would phrase 


your question a different way. I do not wish to open up the hearing completely 
now. I realize the C.P.R. mentioned grain movement in the main brief, but I do 
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not want you to open up completely right now the problem of grain movement 
with respect to passenger service. If you can rephrase your question as to just 
passenger service I will allow it. 


Mr. Rapp: Well I think Mr. Crump has an answer to that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Stay away from grain movement. 


Mr. Crump: I think we have reached a stage in Canada where the 
passenger is leaving the rails for air and the highway and I think this is amply 
demonstrated in the statistics by D.B.S. on the inter-city passenger miles. I 
think we are ahead. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is that all right, Mr. Rapp? Fine, thank you. Now, I have a 
problem facing me. When Mr. Tolmie asked his question this afternoon, he said 
I did not allow the witness to answer his question. Now I do not recall it. Before 
I go around the second time there are others I wish to call who have not asked 
questions before. Mr. Tolmie, if your questions were not answered, I apologize. 
Somehow I got a little mixed up here as to whether they were or were not 
answered. 

Mr. Totmie: Mr. Chairman, it is not anyone’s particular fault. We more or 
less got off the rails. I posed three questions to Mr. Crump and in the process of 
answering them there was a diversion from one of the other members and he 
asked further questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: If it was my fault, I am sorry for it. 
Mr. Tots: I think it was your fault this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Pose your questions fast, Mr. Tolmie. I will let them be 
answered and then I will move on to Mr. Ormiston. 


Mr, Totmue: I do not think Mr. Crump recalls them. I mentioned section 16, 
Mr. Crump, where the observation was made that no instance has been 
observed of impairment of the economic or social development of any commu- 
nity caused by reduction in rail passenger services. Now that seems to imply 
that there has been no really drastic development in regard to economic failure 
or social failure in any particular community. But the question posed does not 
answer the claim by many communities that there has been a substantial 
inconvenience caused to individuals—frustration. Things that are more or less 
intangible. I wanted to make that comment. It seems to be a blanket statement 
that it really has not affected communities and I take issue with that partic 
statement. 

Now, there is another point I made and that was this: I think the mai 
argument has been that in a country as large as ours with a relatively sp 
population, it just was not economically feasible to maintain passenger r. 
service. You have mentioned, other people have mentioned, that in certai 
densely populated areas of Japan they have a type of specialized commu 
service. My question was, does a forward looking company like the C.P.R. ha 
any plans in this regard? Are they willing to spend funds to investigate 
possibilities? If they are not willing to do it by themselves, are they willing to 
it in conjunction, say, with the federal government. The point was mad 
may be wrong in this—that 50 per cent of the shareholders of your company 
individuals. My question had to do with the number of shareholders, the type 
shareholders and what type are the other 50 per cent? I have one more que 
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which was not asked at the time. I would like to know what relation has the 
Toronto-Hamilton and Buffalo railway to the C.P.R.? This is in the Welland 
area. 


e@ (9: 10 p.m.) 


Mr. Crump: On the first question, I can well understand that there may be 
some individual inconvenience. In regard to section 16, I still feel that the 
statement there, that there has been no impairment of the economic or social 
development of the communities, is correct. I recognize that there may be 
individual cases of inconvenience. Have you got an additional question? I know 
there was one there that I recall you asking before. I do not think you should 
call the Takata line a commuter service. Three hundred and twenty miles does 
not fall into the normal classification of commuter service. It is a high density 
service. If I recall, the density population per square mile in Canada is 
something like six and in Japan it is 656. I am not too sure about that but it is in 
that relation. I said this morning I felt that the tremendous sums of money—and 
the best evidence is on our doorstep at the moment—of $1,300 million for a 300 
mile line for extension to Takata is beyond the possibility of any single company. 
Certainly, we are quite prepared to sit down and look at what the future holds, 
to assess what the future holds, whether this is economic for a country such as 
ours. It is up to parliament to decide how much this country can afford in any 
of these things. But for what our experience is worth we are perfectly willing to 
sit down and take a look at it. Iam convinced that Canadian Pacific Railway, of 
itself, simply cannot do this. We have not got the resources. We have—and again 
plus or minus a few—as I said 55 per cent in Canada, 21 per cent in Great 
Britain and other British countries, 17 per cent in the United States and the 
remainder scattered about in foreign countries. 

Of the total number of shareholdings, I think the number is about 83,000, of 
which, again I am trusting to memory, about 46,000 are in Canada. The others 
are divided, roughly, in proportion to the holding of the stock. The relation 
between the T.H. and B. and the Canadian Pacific Railway, the T.H. and B. is 
owned 73 per cent by the New York Central and 27 per cent by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. There may be a fraction in there but I think that is about it. 

Mr. Totmir: Is there any possibility of improved service for T. H. & B. 
which is atrocious at this time in the Welland area? 

Mr. Crump: The preponderous partner there is the New York Central and 
at the moment I cannot see it. 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. Ormiston. 


Mr. Ormiston: Mr. Chairman, as one who represents the great C.N.R. 
centre of Melville, we have to give Mr. Crump the chance to put in a plug for 
the C.P.R. I have a couple of questions. The first I pose, I think, to Mr. Sinclair, 
and ask him if he thinks it is practical to apply the run-through system to the 
Passenger service in the hope of improved efficiency. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, Mr. Ormiston, there is question about this. Run- 
throughs are a step forward; they are a further application of diesel technology; 
they will come and with them will come more efficiency. There is no question 
about that. When they will come on Canadian Pacific Railways, I do not know, 
and how they will come I do not know. They will be negotiated and I think that 
run-throughs is a change that we must face up to just as we had to face the 
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change that was necessary by the transfer of steam to diesel and the problem 
arising from fire. Now that is about as close an answer as I can give you, Mr. 
Ormiston, but it is an application of diesel technology that I think that 
companies and labour have got to learn to change with. 


Mr. Ormiston: My second question is probably much easier to answer in 
that it pertains to the scheduling of the Canadian. When you happen to live in 
Saskatchewan, when you are fortunate enough to live in Saskatchewan, and 
have you travel on out of Regina on the C.P.R. you wonder what this word 
“convenience” means because as you know whether you are going east or west 
or getting on or off you, going to and fro, it is between 2.30 and 4.30 in the 
morning. 

Mr. Srvcuarr: We have a set of sleepers. 


Mr. ORMISTON: Yes, I realize that but everyone does not travel on the 
sleepers. The poor farmers have to travel in the day coach. I know the 
scheduling is done on the basis of safety and economics and connections, but I 
just wondered whether we have to have the same time schedule permanently 
and is there any chance of any improvement? That is the only question I have 
to ask. 

Mr. Stncuarr: Do you suggest that we move it to Manitoba or Alberta. You 
see, like all transportation organizations that are going a long distance they 
have to be somewhere at hours that are not as convenient as they are at other 
places. 


Mr. Totti: Do you have to be in Regina at three o’clock in the morning? 


Mr. Srnciatr: If it was not there at three o’clock in the morning it would 
be somewhere else at three o’clock in the morning. I think that people in Regina 
and people in Saskatchewan are very used to being up all night anyhow. 


Mrs. RipEouT: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Crump, I have listened all day today, 
since 9.30 this morning, with the odd break, with great interest to the brief 
submitted by the Canadian Pacific Railway. I may just tell you that I represent 
the constituency of Westmorland which has in it the city of Moncton and the 
headquarters of the Canadian National Railways for the Atlantic region. I am 
very sympathetic to the people who have found themselves without passenger 
services with the discontinuance of the Dominion. But as a former railroader, 
and married to a former railroader, I am awfully concerned for the people who 
were employed by the Dominion. I know what it is like to have a regular job 
and to be bumped and be on the spare board and to be out of work. I am 
wondering if you would mind telling me this just as a matter of human 
interest, really, because I am concerned for all employees of all the railroads, 
whether they be C.N.R. or C.P.R. What about the people who are employed by 
the Dominion? Have you been able to replace them in similar jobs? Has there 
been any loss of employment by these people? 


Mr. Crump: I did not realize that we had one who was so familiar with th 
railway jargon as the hon. member has indicated, because when you are 
bumped and get on the spare board this is real railroad jargon. This question 
was raised, as a matter of fact, by another department here in Ottawa and 
have figures here. As a matter of fact I gave them to the Minister of Labour. 
This included the Dominion and the change in operations between Montreal 
Toronto and Ottawa and Toronto. You can correct my memory if you have 
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figures there. I think it was 388. There was an impression that there were 
hundreds of people involved. Three hundred and ninety-four was total who 
were displaced. Two hundred and eighty-seven were given alternate employ- 
ment and nineteen were to be offered alternate employment when it became 
available. That is the spare board. And the change, the net decrease, was 
eighty-eight. We hope to offer them positions. As we mentioned this morning, 
with a ten per cent turnover in staff somewhere in the system there are about 
5,000 new people hired each day. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Each year. 
Mrs. RIDEOUT: I wish there were 5,000 hired each day. 
The CHAIRMAN: It must have been a long day. 


Mr. Crump: It must have been when I said 5,000 people a day. Of course 
you are familiar, as I can see, with the fact that practically all of our unions are 
operated on a seniority basis. A junior man who was hired yesterday might find 
himself out of work for a few days and then he is back. 


Mr. RipEouT: I am really glad to hear your answer, Mr. Crump, because it 
is always a matter of concern since it invariably happens that when you do take 
off the train there is a chain reaction and many people in their lives are affected 
by the change of positions or their runs. Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mitchell. 


Mr. MiTcHELL: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness a few 
questions and I might say that the effective demand will not be one of them. I 
think that the effective demand was discussed thoroughly today. You may think 
that probably I am going a little too far from my riding which is Sudbury, and 
which is, I think, a fairly important divisional point on your system. 

I am concerned about the removal of “‘The Dominion” which has to do with 
the interruption of the fairly good arrangement, or service, on the Sault line; by 
that I mean not the Sault line but the Sault St. Marie-Sudbury line. As you 
know now, there is no connection for the people coming off the Sault line or 
going on the Sault line. The Dominion served in both cases. The Sault train 
arriving in the evening in about the neighbourhood of 9.30 p.m. and connecting 
with the Dominion—which, of course, was Red Fare, same as the Canadian is, 
going to either Montreal or Toronto; that connection was fine. In the morning 
the same thing applied to Montreal and the Toronto section came in and made 
the connection with the train leaving for the Sault within a very few minutes. 
Now, do not think, sir, that the innkeepers or the hotel men would appreciate 
what I am going to say, but there is an overnight stop in Sudbury either way. 
The Canadian as you know is due in at approximately noon and there is no 
connection to the Sault until the following morning. 

The Canadian going west is in at roughly 11 o’clock at night and there is no 
connection to the Sault again until the following morning. I hope you do not 
think I am plugging for the Sault St. Marie area, although I am and particularly 
the Prime Minister’s riding which is in the area of which I am speaking; but it 
sort of leaves them out on a limb with this sort of an arrangement. I can see 
there are going to be some difficulties in the rearranging. How much traffic goes 
on or comes off the Sault line, I am not prepared to say, but it does from a 
Passenger’s angle leave much to be desired. That is one thing. Do you want me 
to go on, sir? 
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known, they were investigated, the City Councils were consulted, the schedule 
is being changed on March 7 to accommodate direct connection. 


Mr. MircHELL: There are two schedules, is that right? 
Mr. Crump: I see, well that is fine. Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we go on further I understand you have 
more questions, do you, Mr. Mitchell? 


Mr. MITCHELL: Just one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, before we go on further, I think it is a quarter to ten 
and I would like to bring to the attention of the committee that we have 
something like ten more members who wish to ask questions and this might be 
a good time to discuss whether or not we are going to sit tomorrow morning. It 
is my personal feeling that we have 17 people who have asked questions and we 
have been sitting since 9.30 this morning, so that perhaps with the House sitting 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow we might, if it meets with your approval, sit from 9.30 
a.m. until 11 am. Mr. Crump and his delegation will be here and tomorrow 
being such a short day, with some members probably wanting to make 
connections to leave for their constituencies, I want to find out from the 
committee what their feeling is in this matter; or we can go from 9 a.m. until 
10.30 a.m., but I will put it to the committee. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Whether we meet and solve the question this week 
really will not matter. We could wait until next week; you know, I just throw 
this out as a suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Answer that one first. 
Mr. Crump: After the withdrawal of the Dominion these protests became 
The CHAIRMAN: I am in the hands of the committee on this matter. Would 
tomorrow afternoon be satisfactory? I am in the hands of the committee. We 
could meet, if you wish, from one or 1.30 p.m. until 3 p.m. or 4 p.m. 
Mr. Rock: Is Mr. Crump going to be here? I thought he was not going to be 
here. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, but Mr. Emerson, Mr. Sinclair and the rest of the — 
people will be here. . 
Mr. OrRLIKOW: It makes very good sense to me that we should meet for a 
couple of hours in the afternoon. Obviously, our friends on the other side cannot 
meet in the morning because they have a caucus. If we hold these gentlemen 
overnight and keep them around here tomorrow morning waiting for a meeting 
of a couple of hours tomorrow afternoon, it does not make very good sense to 
me. I think we would be better to ask them to come back the first of the week. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, they are prepared to come back tomorrow afternoon, 
I am informed. 


Mr. Crump: Or the first of the week, whatever the committee would like. 


Mr. Oriikow: If they will come back tomorrow afternoon, I suggest that we 
have them. I am certain that we are not going to finish tomorrow. While th 
are here I think we should meet tomorrow afternoon. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well then, what would you say, 1 p.m. or 1.30 p.m.? 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I think we should figure on sitting here at 
9.30 tomorrow morning, and go right at it, and if possible finish by 11 a.m., but 
if not, we could meet for a couple of hours tomorrow afternoon, and finish up 
with the C.P.R. officials. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: We could meet from 9.30 to 11. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): We could not finish tomorrow anyway? I want to be 
at the caucus tomorrow morning and I want to be here, too. It is rather difficult 
to be two places at one time. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there is a caucus of one of the parties you have to 
accommodate the people who wish to go to the caucus. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: I move Mr. Chairman that we meet from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Orlikow and seconded by Mr. Horner 
(Acadia) that we sit tomorrow afternoon from 1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 

Is there any discussion before we put the question? 


Mr. Rock: I think we should have discussion first. I would like to ask the 
boys opposite, what time does your caucus commence tomorrow? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Nine thirty. 


The CHAIRMAN: All those in favour of one o’clock to four o’clock? Opposed, 
if any? 
Motion agreed to. 


Then we will continue, Mr. Mitchell, with your question. 


Mr. MiTcHELL: Another question, Mr. Chairman: The fares on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and particularly the Canadian, have not been raised, but I am 
led to understand that there are no coach fares now. Is that right? 


Mr. SIncuarr: No, that is not right. There are coach fares, but there are no 
tourist fares. The tourist equipment, that is, the stainless steel tourist cars, had 
reached an age where they had to be retired, and there is no tourist accommo- 
dation; there is coach and closed and open space. 


Mr. MitcHELL: May I say that the coach fares have been increased. 


Mr. Sincuair: Have our coach fares been increased? In some areas yes, in 
some areas no. 


Mr. MITCHELL: I am speaking of the Canadian. 
Mr. SIncLair: On the Canadian, in some areas yes and in some areas no. 


Mr. MITCHELL: Some areas yes and some areas no. That is rather unusual. 

However, another and last question, Mr. Chairman, the Canadian, in spite 
of what you said of severe weather this year, has been continuously behind 
times. Some of your employees in the Sudbury area mentioned that they feel 
the schedule cannot be maintained with the extra stops that one trancontinental 
train has to make owing to the cancellation of the other. Have you any idea how 
many extra stops the Canadian has had to make in the readjustment and the 
cancellation of the Dominion? 


Mr. Crump: While Mr. Sinclair is looking up his statistics, I would like to 
Say, with respect, that I differ with you on one word that you use, namely the 
' Canadian has been continuously behind time. I realize the performance has not 
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been good in January and February with the severe weather we had, but to say 
that it has been continuously late, I think is not quite right. As a matter of fact, 
I inquired last night and it was five minutes late eastbound to Ottawa. 


Mr. MITCHELL: As a percentage say 75 per cent. 


Mr. Crump: Oh, not that much. I happen to be in Ottawa; we receive 
morning reports every morning showing the times of all passenger trains and 
all fast freight trains, so it is known precisely. 

The CHarRMAN: Is that all, Mr. Mitchell? 


Mr. SrIncLair: We changed conditional stops on the Canadian—that is stops 
on signal to absolute stops at 16 places. These were stops the Canadian made 
before on signal, they then made them as they scheduled stops, and we added 
signal stops in 16 places and added one hour and fifteen minutes to the running 
time. I should say this, Mr. Mitchell, we took the schedule point to point and 
worked it through and simulated the operation with the computer, and worked 
this all out before we made the change in the running time. We, of course, went 
into this at some length, and we are convinced, from the knowledge of our 
operating people on the road, that this train can operate in accordance with the 
schedule, leaving aside the stops for thawing drifts and various things that I 
think Mr. Crump might speak to. 


Mr. MITCHELL: When were these changes made, Mr. Sinclair? 
Mr. Srncutarr: When were these changes made? September 7, 1965. 
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Mr. Crump: There is one point of thawing drifts; so let us face it. That is a 
result of cold weather and we have always had that in Canada. But there is one 
point that is rather interesting that may not have occurred to you, or anyone 
familiar with steam locomotives. But now with diesel operation and cold 
weather, we have in very cold weather on passenger trains more frequent and 
longer stops to take water to heat the train. This has become a difficulty, and to — 
get over a full division sometimes now, at 45 or 50 degrees below zero, with the 
wind sweeping underneath and this is when it is bad—it uses a tremendous — 
amount of water to heat that train and the delays add up in taking water on the 
diesel. Unfortunately, in this country it is not like it is in Britain. I was on a 
diesel locomotive being turned out of Euston station, built by the English 
Electric Company, and the only reason I happened to be there was that they 
were naming these new passenger locomotives after famous ships, and this one 
had been named after the Empress of Britain, and they invited me down for the 
christening ceremony. When I got up in the cab I was shocked to find in the cab _ 
of a diesel locomotive the lever for the water trough. 

You recall they picked up water on the fly in England with the steam 
locomotives, and now they do that with diesel locomotives for their train 
heating boilers; but we have not any chance of being able to do that here. This 
is just another one of the difficulties. This question of water to supply heat to 
the train in extremely cold weather is quite a problem. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orlikow. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, I will present my question at one o'clock | 
tomorrow, if you would like. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: All right. We will adjourn tonight until one o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, I think we should come here 
tomorrow with the intention of trying to complete this, in so far as the final 
recall is concerned, if that is necessary. The officials should know that probably 
we will try and wrap it up tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, tomorrow afternoon, but the officials will be subject to 
recall. Mr. Horner? 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): If you are going to try and wrap it up tomorrow, 
could the committee not be given the percentage of occupancy on the Canadian, 
say, for the last ten years with regard to summer and winter travel? 


Mr. SINcLaIR: Sorry, we do not keep statistics like that, Mr. Horner. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would prove your case. It might prove ours. 
Mr. SINcLarIR: With all due respect, I think that is rather unfair. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I cannot believe this. I cannot believe the fact that 
you do not know whether it was 80 per cent the past year, or 100 per cent 
during the summer, the year before, or whenever. 


Mr. Sincuair: For how many years on “The Canadian” do you want me to 
give statistics? Do you want the statistics for ten years on the road factors and 
the kind of weighting? May I ask you what kind of weighting you want in 
them? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not understand you on the weighting clause. I 
want to know just whether the train was being used at 50 per cent during the 
winter, 80 per cent during the summer, or 100 per cent. We cannot judge 
whether there is a need for “the Dominion” train during the summer unless we 
know how full “the Canadian” has been. This is my way of looking at it. 


Mr. Srinciarr: All I can say to that is that from the statistics one can get we 
know how many passengers we have; we can figure this out, yes. But it is a 
fantastic job to figure this out between segments. For instance, what about, let 
us say, Brandon to Winnipeg, Ottawa to Montreal, Ottawa to Carleton Place? 
On what kind of a weighting factor do you want it done? It is a fantastic job 
you are asking us to do. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I would like you to generalize on that aspect. I do 
not know whether you can do that or not. In the last couple of years it was an 
impossibility during the summer to try and get a reservation on The Canadian. 
You could try nearly a month ahead of time and you still could not get it. It 
must have been operating at reasonably full capacity. 


Mr. Sinciair: I know also, Mr. Horner, that on certain days it was 
impossible to get a reservation on lots of things, lots of times, but these are 
pinpoints; you cannot schedule public transportation to peak demand; nobody 
can. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, I think we had better wait until tomorrow. 

Now, while we are here and before we adjourn, I want to thank Mr. 
Crump on behalf of the committee for being with us since 9.30 this morning. I 
know it has been a long day and we understand you are leaving on a short trip 
for health reasons but I hope you will be back with us very shortly. 


The committee is adjourned until 1 p.m. tomorrow afternoon. 
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APPENDIX B 


Summary of Presentation by Canadian Pacific 


1. The major and fundamental concern of Canadian Pacific always has been 
and still is transportation, and it intends to stay and progress in the transporta- 
tion field. 


2. This Committee has been directed to consider and report upon that part 
of the transportation function of the Company relating to passenger service, and 
the terms of reference call for examination of the following points: 

(a) The extent of the effective demand of the public for passenger 
service; 

(b) The Company’s present programme for passenger service; 

(c) The Company’s future plans for passenger service; 


(d) The effects of the Company’s programme and future plans for 
passenger service. 


Effective demand for rail passenger service 


3. “Effective demand” is the demand for a service at prices which meet the 
cost of providing that service. The policy of the Company has always been and 
will continue to be to meet the effective demand for passenger service. In fact it 
has often continued a service after the effective demand for it has ceased. 


4. In all spheres of transportation demand is constantly changing and must 
be met with changes in equipment and adjustment of methods and activities. In 
passenger transportation in Canada, demand is governed by four elements 
applied by the passenger in choosing his mode of travel: 

Convenience 
Comfort 

Speed 

Cost to passenger. 


The effective demand turns to those modes of travel which have the best 
combination of these features. 


5. With the construction of railways, and particularly the transcontinental 
line, an effective demand for rail passenger service was created and in the 
absence of other practicable means of travel it remained virtually absolute until 
challenged in the early 1920’s by the growing mass-production of automobiles 
and the extension of better roads for longer distances. 


6. The Depression of the 1930’s retarded the expansion of highway travel, 
but in 1939 a new competitor appeared with inauguration of transcontinental air 
service. The demand for rail passenger service remained only moderately 
affected by these alternatives during this period and through World War II. 


7. It was after World War II that the full impact of automobile production, 
highway expansion and improvement in airline facilities and services com- 
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menced. Between 1946 and 1955 highway competition was felt most severely on 
branch lines, and air competition made inroads upon transcontinental passenger 
service. The threat of transfer of the advantages of convenience, comfort, speed 
and cost from rail to road and air was met most vigorously by Canadian Pacific 
with new and improved equipment, faster scheduling and increased promotion. 


Adaptation of Canadian Pacific rail passenger service to meet changes in 
effective demand 


8. By the early 1950’s the effective demand for branch line passenger 
service had disappeared, but it was believed that transcontinental and inter-city 
passenger service could be made viable. Measures had been taken immediately 
after the War to remodel and modernize main-line passenger equipment, and 
this was followed by an intensive study of new forms of equipment with greater 
public appeal and comfort as well as advantages in maintenance and operating 
efficiency. This led to the construction of the stainless steel equipment used in 
“The Canadian” and to some extent in other trains, as well as to the ordering of 
fifty new diesel passenger locomotives. 


9. Inauguration of “The Canadian” was accompanied by the most extensive 
campaign of merchandising in the history of the rail industry. To encourage and 
retain traffic on other main and secondary main lines, Canadian Pacific intro- 
duced a fleet of over fifty rail diesel cars which provided greater comfort, 
convenience and speed. The purchase of these various new forms of passenger 
equipment represented an investment of some $60 million. 


10. The result was a limited but encouraging improvement in passenger 
revenues for several years, but in 1958 the decline resumed, as illustrated in the 
following table. 


Passenger Index 

Revenue 1954 = 100 

(millions) 
ODA Ve: cart sie star tote cit llces $ 36.1 100.0 
MOSS DEORE Ee te dapek cers pitas 37.5 103.9 
ND OF pa cisterns cc rs oar ee aes 37.8 104.7 
LOD vteie ee oe oe ee Pe ee 38.6 106.9 
LOSS tal dnaeis.. MS ae Beet wee 35.4 98.1 
LTRS igs iy aa Whe, Sie Rata ant Ltd D! hp 33.2 92.0 
POGOe west ee et en aed eae 30.5 84.5 


11. Concurrently, expansion of other modes of transportation was continu- 
ing: 
(i) from the beginning of 1957 passenger automobile registrations in- 
creased from 3.4 millions to five millions; 
(ii) expenditure on roads from 1957 to 1963 was more than $7 billion; 


(iii) expenditures on Trans-Canada highway in same period (parallelling 
C.P. mainline)—$650 million; 


(iv) Department of Transport expenditures for air services and facilities, 
same period—close to $900 million. 


12. By the end of 1964 over 95% of inter-city travel moved otherwise than 


| \by rail. 
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Changes in the factors governing choice of mode of travel—Convenience, Com- 
fort, Speed and Cost 


13. The private automobile has certain obvious advantages for inter-city 
travel that cannot be matched by rail. For longer distances the convenience of 
air travel has been greatly improved. The comfort of automobiles, aircraft and 
air terminals has been improved beyond comparison with that of a few years 
ago. Powerful automobiles on through highways permit inter-city trips to be 
made faster than by rail. The speed of the jet aircraft has won most of the long 
distance passenger business. The average motorist counts only the cost of his 
gasoline and is thereby influenced to drive. In the air, reductions in fares have 
been made possible by the expanded seating capacity of aircraft and by the 
absence of the high labour intensity of rail passenger operations. 


Company’s present programme for rail passenger service 


14. The effective demand for rail passenger service has been substantially 
reduced and in some areas particularly on branch lines, has disappeared. 


15. Upon secondary main lines the improved service of rail diesel cars has 
failed to prevent declines in patronage that have gradually forced reductions in 
frequency, services and in some cases withdrawal of service. 


16. Despite careful watch on the results, no instance has been observed of 
impairment of the economic or social development of any community caused by 
reduction in rail passenger services. 


17. On the main line, improvements in equipment, comfort and service only 
succeeded temporarily in reversing the trend of declining demand, and curtail- 
ment of operations has been necessary. This began with the elimination of one 
of the three daily trains, leaving ‘“‘The Canadian” and “The Dominion”. With a 
decline in carryings of these two trains in the late 1950’s “The Dominion” was 
operated for several years with most of its space empty. In the Fall of 1960 this 
situation compelled reduction of ‘“‘The Dominion” to a coach train supplemented © 
with sleeping and dining car equipment between certain points. The full consist 
was restored thereafter each summer. 


18. The “Faresaver Plan”, introduced late in 1963, drastically reduced fares 
and increased the number of transcontinental passengers but did not produce 
additional revenue. As added costs were incurred to move the additional traffic 
there was a deterioration of the net position. 


19. While “The Dominion” carried many summer tourists, particularly 
under the Faresaver Plan of rates below cost, complaints were numerous as to 
the antiquated equipment used, which could not be replaced. 


20. Acute competition from trucks for express traffic obliged the Comp 
to re-organize its method of handling express. This was accomplished b 
transferring the express from “The Dominion” to set-off cars handled in hi 
speed freight trains with distribution from the set-off points by highway. 
Concurrently, arrangements were made with the Post Office Department for 
movement of mail on fast freight trains. 
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21. With heavy wage increases weighing upon the highly labour-intensive 
transcontinental service, and with minimum carryings at Faresaver rates, it 
became imperative to discontinue operation of “The Dominion”. 


22. Notwithstanding these various reductions in passenger train services, 
_ the results of passenger train operations in 1965 were: 


PREV OMICS ich Oakey Nh pe nencwar ¥e apsaagad biteue bs Peuntene ss eles,.2 $40.3 million 
Waste Dle: COShat.. atunns fm itudeen cbuite watseaiah dab 64.2 million 
DERCIEMSSS BE SOG WDA OE. Se Pee OL 40 $23.9 million 


Revenues did not even meet the direct items of variable cost such as crew 
wages, fuel and repairs, without any allowance for such variable costs as are 
apportioned between passenger and freight. 


23. In recent years most of the savings from changes in service have been 
offset by increases in wage rates and material prices, as indicated in the 
following table: 

Passenger Train Service Deficit 


(Millions of dollars) 


Year Revenues Variable Costs Deficit 
TOS SRS Ker SHS. Se 63.8 91.4 27.6 
OSD Sea. PRR, AI. 59.9 87.6 Ye (esi 
TOGO. Ee 30 5. PETE 54.9 i el | 22.8 
TGs pete: 46.5 G25 26.0 
1 OG2 et; Ae Pee. 25 46.6 69.7 2321 
TOGSSRE Se 258, Oe 44.5 69.2 24.7 
L964 ee 44.8 70.8 26.0 
OGD THOR. wlotweectilé 40.3 64.2 23.9 


24. Note that no charge is made here to passenger service for constant cost. 
A service that is bearing no portion of the constant cost of railway operation is 
a burden on the users of other railway services, or on the railway itself. 


25. Criticism of the methods used in railway costing fails to take into 
account that railway costing has been the subject of prolonged post-war study 
and development, and that the techniques and analytical methods used by the 
Company are the most modern used by any industry with a problem of joint 
costs. 


26. Experience has shown that lower fares are not the solution to the 
problem. Passengers cannot be attracted at fare levels that will provide for the 
cost of the service, and levels below cost merely deprive other media of traffic 
that would be profitable to them. 


27. Railways cannot reasonably be expected to maintain an unpatronized 
service only to be present as a standby in case of spasmodic conditions. 


Future plans for rail passenger service 


28. It is apparent that “The Canadian” will be operated for years to come. 
Some proposed reductions are at present before the Board. Others are under 
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study by the Company. Indications are that inter-city service will continue 
between Montreal and Ottawa, Montreal and Quebec and Montreal and Saint 
John, N.B. It is apparent that the Montreal-Lakeshore commuter service will 
continue. 


29. It may be necessary from time to time to make adjustments in these 
services and in the fares charged, but these are matters that must await changes 
in effective demand and in labour and material costs. Fares in effect in many 
areas now are below the standard fares approved by the Board as just and 
reasonable. 


30. The availability of passenger car equipment and motive power is an 
important consideration for the future. Obsolete cars that no longer receive 
public acceptance must be retired, and there can be no justification for the 
purchase of expensive new equipment, nor for the reconversion of locomotive 
units from freight to passenger service when requirements for freight service 
are at a most demanding level. 


31. Indications for the future are that there will be a further intensification 
of air competition, both transcontinentally and in inter-city traffic. Experiments 
in new kinds of rail passenger transportation are proceeding in the United 
States and Japan, but these are in areas in which the density of population far 
exceeds anything foreseeable in Canada. Suggestions have been made that 
similar experiments be conducted between Montreal and Toronto. The outlay 
for all such experiments is so great that they can only be financed by 
governments. 


Effect of present programme and future plans on travelling public 


32. The suggestions that the Company has deliberately downgraded its 
passenger trains to discourage passengers and eliminate the service is entirely 
without foundation. Fully equipped passenger trains have been continued in 
operation virtually unpatronized for long periods, and reductions in service 
have only been made when there was unmistakable proof that effective demand 
had disappeared. The policy of continuing to provide adequate rail passenger 
service where there is an effective demand for it cannot possibly have an 
adverse effect upon the interests of the travelling public. 


Effect on Company employees 


33. Reductions in the number of employees engaged in passenger service 
generally result in affected employees exercising their seniority and transfer- 
ring to other positions. This process works down to the most junior employees, 
for whom the Company seeks to find other employment aided by attrition and 
the rapid expansion of the Company’s other services. 


Effect on the Canadian people 


34. It must be emphasized that the passenger train service programme 


and in faithful accord with the Company’s obligation to them. 


eo 


« 


‘ 
; 
; 
4 
followed by the Company has been in the best interest of the people of Canada | 
\ 
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35. The obligation under the contract of 1880 was to; 


...thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, work and run the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


To be efficient the Company must adapt to changing demands of traffic; there 
can be no efficiency in continuing to operate passenger trains when no passen- 
gers remain at fares which meet the worth of the service, and to do so is a 
disservice to the public. 


36. The contract of 1880 was preceded by various unsuccessful efforts made 
by the Government to fulfil its commitment to British Columbia to provide a 
transcontinental railway. With British Columbia threatening to secede because 
of failure of these efforts, the Government finally persuaded a syndicate to 
assume responsibility for the undertaking upon payment of $25 million and 25 
million acres of Crown lands, these payments to be applied towards the 
construction, completion and operation of the railway. 


37. Construction costs far exceeded the cash grant, and as the lands were of 
little immediate value it was necessary for some of the directors to give their 
personal guarantees for large amounts to save the enterprise from collapse. 
Some 6,800,000 acres of the land were never received, but were relinquished to 
the Government in 1886 at $1.50 an acre to cancel a loan. The Company made 
vast expenditures for colonization, land settlement and irrigation from which 
the country has received great benefit. 


38. The Company has met and will continue to meet to the fullest extent its 
obligations to the people of Canada. The existence of a sound transportation 
service is vital to the economy of the country, and no other country has had its 
demands for rail transportation supplied more efficiently than has Canada by 
Canadian Pacific. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada 


39. The adequacy and suitability of the transportation service provided by 
the Company is subject to regulation by the Board of Transport Commissioners 
for Canada, which is a body of carefully chosen and highly competent members, 
supported by a staff of experts in the various transportation fields. While the 
Board frequently makes decisions that are adverse to the contentions of the 
railways, Canadian Pacific is bound to acknowledge that Canada is well served 
by such a Board. The thorough and objective investigation of every complaint 
and the carefully considered conclusions reached make the Board’s decisions 
deserving of attention and respect. 


The MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation 


40. The MacPherson Commission made a carfeul study of the change in 
demand for passenger transportation. The Members of the Commission repre- 
sented a cross-section of Canada. 


41. Among witnesses appearing before the Commission on behalf of the 
western Provinces were the Honourable Duff Roblin, Premier of Manitoba; Dr. 
Hu Harries, Dean of the Department of Commerce, University of Alberta; Dr. 
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Ernest W. Williams, Jr., Professor at Columbia University, appearing for the 
Provinces of Manitoba and Alberta, and Dr. W. Hughes, Chairman of the 
Transportation Department, Faculty of Commerce, University of British Co- 
lumbia, appearing for the Province of British Columbia. All of these ex- 
perienced witnesses demonstrated in the views that they expressed upon rail 
passenger transportation a close accord with the views and policy adopted by 
Canadian Pacific. 


42. The Royal Commission itself, in its conclusions, found little social 
justification and less economic, for the permanent provision of railway passen- 
ger services where the public had already indicated its preference for other 
modes of travel, and it considered the correction of such anomalies to be a 
matter of urgency in the public interest to relieve the burden caused by 
misallocation of transportation resources. 


The Economic Council of Canada 


43. Canadian Pacific has a responsibility as a Canadian corporation to do its 
part in making the most efficient and economic use of the labour and capital 
resources of the country, so as to increase productivity and provide transporta- 
tion at the lowest possible cost. The need for increased productivity and 
efficiency has recently been emphasized by the Economic Council of Canada and 
has been repeated with particular reference to the transportation industry by 
the Chairman of the Council, Dr. J. J. Deutsch. 


44. The Honourable Minister of Transport, speaking in the House of 
Commons on February 15, 1966, emphasized the importance to Canada of 
efficient transportation, so that producers may reach export markets at reason- 
able cost. This meant, as he said, that when services become redundant they 
must be discontinued. Transportation could only be paid for by the users or by 
the taxpayers; there was no third way. 


45. Perpetuation of passenger services that are no longer patronized or the 
diversion of traffic from other media by abnormally low fares is a misallocation 
of transportation resources and a disservice to the interests of the Canadian 
people. If Canadian Pacific had failed to adjust its passenger rail service to the 
effective demand it would have been derelict in its duties and responsibilities to 
the people of Canada. 


46. The views and policy of Canadian Pacific in this respect have been 
confirmed by decisions of the Board of Transport Commissioners and two other 
bodies, whose prime function is protection of the interests of the public, the 
MacPherson Royal Commission and the Economic Council of Canada. Can it be 
a fact that all three bodies as well as others with specialized experience who 
have expressed their views, have all erred in their assessment of what is 
for Canada in the field of transportation? 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
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The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 1:05 
o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout, and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint 
John-Albert), Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Fawcett, Honey, Horner (Acadia), 
Lessard, Macaluso, McIntosh, Mitchell, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, Pascoe, Rapp, 
Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie.—(23) 


Also present: The Honourable John Turner, Minister without Portfolio, and 
Messrs. Emard, Harkness, Hees.—(4) 


In attendance: From the Canadian Pacific Railway: Messrs. R. A. Emerson, 
President and Chief Operation Officer, I. D. Sinclair, Vice-President and Member 
of the Board and Member of the Executive Committee. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. R. A. Emerson. 


Before proceeding to the examination of the witnesses, the Committee 
stressed the necessity of continuing its hearings next week and agreed to sit 
from 9:30 a.m. to 1:00 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, March 8, 1966, if the House 
gives its consent. 


Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Fawcett, 


Resolved unanimously: That this Committee seek permission to sit while 
the House is sitting. Such leave to have effect for Tuesday, March 8, 1966 only. 


Messrs. Emerson and Sinclair were called and examined. 
At 3:00 o’clock p.m. the Committee recessed. 


At 3:05 o’clock p.m., as a sufficient number of members had not reassem- 
bled, and as a vote was expected in the House, the Chairman announced that 
the Committee will meet again at 9:30 o’clock a.m. on Tuesday, March 8, 1966. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, March 4, 1966. 


@ (1: 10 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 

I wish to introduce to the members of the committee those who we have 
with us this afternoon—Mr. R. A. Emerson of the Canadian Pacific Railway and, 
again, Mr. I. D. Sinclair and other members of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
staff. 

There have been handed out to you by courtesy of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway the routes of the rail lines, which are shown in red with a polka dot in 
white. The white routes are the airline routes and, out to the east coast, the 
solid red lines are the steamship routes. 

I want to thank Mr. Emerson and Mr. Sinclair for providing these. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Since I am the one who brought this up, I 
still would like to see a map on the wall of the routes of Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will ask the Department of Transport to prepare those 
maps. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): This is a help, but it does not quite show 
the contrast. 

The CHAIRMAN: The Department of Transport is preparing that now, Mr. 
Bell. 

Before we commence, and before we roll too close to 4 o’clock, I would like 
to mention sittings for next week. It all depends, of course, whether we finish 
today with the Canadian Pacific Railway officials. We have not at the present 
time contacted any other delegations to appear before us. We have certain 
unions and mayors to contact. 

I would like to ask the committee whether or not we should perhaps decide 
to sit on Tuesday. If there are no delegations prepared to come before us on 
Tuesday we may have a meeting of the subcommittee on Monday. Perhaps we 
should call a subcommittee meeting for Monday to discuss sittings for the rest 
of the week. 


Mr. Otson: I think perhaps it would be helpful to you to know that as far 
as I am concerned I am very sure we will not finish with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway witnesses today. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. I will take your word for it. Shall we arrange 
then to meet on Monday afternoon or Tuesday? 


Several hon. MEMBERS: Tuesday. 


The CHAIRMAN: At 9.30 on Tuesday morning until one o’clock? Is that 
agreeable, gentlemen? 


Agreed. 
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May I then ask for a motion to request permission of the House to sit next 
Tuesday? 

Mr. Ouson: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FAWCETT: I second. 

The CHAIRMAN: From the way it is going it would appear that we will have 
to carry on on a day-to-day basis. 

Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): We are going to try to finish with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway today, are we not? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will try to do so but I gather from Mr. Olson, and from 
what Mr. Orlikow said last night, that we will not finish at four o’clock today. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Is there any chance of continuing until six 
o’clock today? 

The CHAIRMAN: There are members of the committee who wish to try to 
obtain transportation connections today. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Then they are brave because, according to 
the press, there is going to be a vote in the House. 

Mr. Otson: As far as I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, I would sit here until 
midnight but I am sure it would take at least that long, and let us bear in mind 
that we have had no details of cost and various other things in which we are 
interested. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that; that is why I am letting Mr. Bell know 
that I should abide by our original motion to sit until 4 o’clock. But the 
Canadian Pacific Railway officials have indicated that they will be available at 
9.30 on Tuesday morning. 


Is that agreed? 


Mr. McIntosu: Is there agreement that there will be no supplementary 
questions? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think once a line of questioning has started, and 
because there are many many members who will want to ask questions, my 
course will be that once a member has started and finished he will have to wait 
until his turn comes round again before putting any other questions. 

There was a question that Mr. Sinclair had not finished answering last 
evening when we adjourned. Do you wish to complete that before I call upon 
Mr. Orlikow as our first questioner, Mr. Sinclair? 

Mr. I. D. SmncLar, Q.C., (Vice-President and member of the Board, and 
member of the Executive Sub-Committee, Canadian Pacific Railway): Yes, the 
question was asked as to load factors on ‘‘The Canadian”. 

I find on page 71 of the Board’s judgment certain load factors set out by 
segments for July, 1965 and for November, 1964—that is in the peak of the 
summer season and a representative month of the winter season, These could be 
put into the record, I would suggest, at this point. 


by Stly: LOGS shia sees eeeeee west out of Sudbury 80% 
west out of Winnipeg 78% 
west into Vancouver 71% 
east out of Vancouver 71% 
east out of Calgary 81% 


east out of Winnipeg 78% 
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In November, 1964 ............ west out of Sudbury 56% 
west out of Winnipeg 56% 
west into Vancouver 48% 
east out of Vancouver 42% 
east out of Calgary 53% 


east out of Winnipeg  ° 56% 


They do not go back, as Mr. Horner suggested, for the whole 10 years but I 
would hope that this indication here would show what is the latest available 
information. 

What it does show in essence is the fact that there is space available even 
in the very heavy months, considerable space, on each of the segments on “‘The 
Canadian”. In the winter months it is running at a load factor of about 50 
percent; in the summer, it is running from 71 percent to 80 percent. 

I would ask at this point that this little table at page 71 of the Board’s 
judgment of “The Dominion” case, dated January 7, 1966, be incorporated in 
the record if that meets with your approval. 


e (1: 20 p.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orlikow. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I would like to begin by complimenting the Canadian Pacific 
Railway for this presentation and for the answers that were given yesterday by 
Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair to the questions that were put to them. It was 
obvious to me why they and Mr. Emerson, and some others whom we have met 
before, are the top officers of the Canadian Pacific Railway and why they get 
very substantial salaries. 

I was glad that the Canadian Pacific Railway’s presentation, Mr. Chairman, 
dealt on pages 26 and 27 with the question of the original contract made by the 
Government of Canada with the Canadian Pacific Railway, because apart from 
giving us an opportunity to discuss these matters, I do not think we can come to 
any conclusion about the cancellation of this or that train by looking at these 
things by themselves without the history. I think we have to look at the whole 
operation of this company and its relationship with the people of Canada and 
the Government of Canada. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sinclair practically brought tears to my eyes yesterday 
when he talked about how the original owners of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
’ had to practically pawn their jewelry to push through the work. He talked 

about the contract that was made, and he said the original builders of the 

Canadian Pacific Railway were given 25 million acres of land and $25 million. 

And on page 27 they say that the land was really not worth more than $1.50 an 
acre. 

I want to ask Mr. Sinclair this. His presentation talks about 25 million acres 
of land. According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics information in the 
publication “Canadian Pacific Railway Company—1923-64’’, Table No. 3, issued 
by the Public Finance and Transportation Committee of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, shows the grants given to the Canadian Pacific Railway. The grants 
are listed as follows: from the federal government, 32,800,000 acres; and from 
provincial governments, 11,114,000 acres. 

I wonder if Mr. Sinclair could make some comment on that because I think 
the record should be clear when we are going into these matters. 
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Mr. Sincuarr: The heading on that document shows the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and other companies which now comprise the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. In other words, grants were made by the Dominion and by the provinces 
in support of railway companies. But later, those railway companies were taken 
over by the Canadian Pacific, either by lease or by purchase of their share 
capital. That is why the heading is not only as Mr. Orlikow says, “‘Canadian 
Pacific Railway” but “Canadian Pacific Railway Company and other companies 
now comprising—” 

Mr. OruIkow: Is it fair then to say that the actual grants are above 44 
million acres? 

Mr. Srncuartr: No, it is not because a number of these companies, before 
Canadian Pacific took them over, had disposed of substantial amounts of their 
land grants. This is why it is put in this way. Some of the companies that 
Canadian Pacific did acquire, of course, did have land grants that became a part 
of the Canadian Pacific complex. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I would like to ask Mr. Sinclair if it is not true that in fact 
besides the actual land when the company was given these grants they obtained 
not only the surface rights but the rights to all the mines, minerals and oil, and 
rights to all the gas vested in these properties? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, they did. But the title was “the lands and all the 
minerals they might contain excluding’—and I repeat, “excluding” in certain 
cases—specified minerals. These are dependent upon the Grant, the legal docu- 
ment for the grant of the land. Basically, in all cases precious metals are 
excluded. They were excluded in every case, and others besides. 

The point is, and once again it is historical, that when Canadian Pacific took 
over these other railways, when they bought them, they paid for the railway 
and whatever the lands were worth when they were given to the original 
owners. That is why you cannot use those statistics in quite the way you are 
trying to use them. 


Mr. OrLIKOW: I would like to turn for a moment— 


Mr. SINCLAIR: May I add one thing, Mr. Orlikow, that may be helpful to 
you in understanding this? It was the policy of the government in making 
grants—whether they made them to the Canadian Pacific Company or to land 
companies in support of settlement, or to homesteaders, to give them all the 
same kind of title; so they gave the Canadian Pacific no different kind of title 
than they gave to a forebear of someone who might be sitting in this room 
today. 


Mr. OrLIKow: I am not questioning that. 


Mr. Chairman, in the Canadian Pacific Railway’s presentation mention is 
made of the fact that the original subsidy was $25 million. 

On page 13 of the Canadian Labour Executives’ Association brief to the 
Board, it is stated that as at December 31, 1964, the cash subsidies and 
expenditures on construction for which the federal government paid which were 
given to the Canadian Pacific Railway, were $106,280,000. They break that down 
as follows: from the federal government, $88,437,000; from provincial govern- 
ments, $12,582,000; from municipal governments $5,261,000. This makes a total 
of over $106 million. 

I wonder what Mr. Sinclair would say about those figures. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: Once again, Mr. Orlikow, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the table makes it clear that that is the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company and other companies now comprising the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
But once again, the monies that were paid to these other companies when 
Canadian Pacific took them over or bought them had either been expended or 
lost. A number of these companies were relatively bankrupt or close to 
bankruptcy when Canadian Pacific took them over. Therefore, you cannot use 
those figures, for the reason that they are grouped. But once again that is a 
factor you have to keep in mind. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Yesterday, Mr. Sinclair, Mr. Crump said that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was for a long time the largest taxpayer in Canada and is still 
one of the largest. I do not question that. Is it not true, Mr. Sinclair, that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway over the years was able to make agreements with 
various governments—and I am thinking at the moment of municipal govern- 
ments—under the terms of which they paid either no taxes at all or they paid 
substantially less than the rate provided for others? 

I do not want to be parochial, Mr. Sinclair, but of course I know my own 
city best— 


Mr. Srnciarr: And I know it pretty well too, Mr. Orlikow. 
On Cl:°30' pm?) 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Some 200 ratepayers—and I am speaking from memory—back 
in the 1870s passed a bylaw which exempted the Canadian Pacific Railway from 
the payment of local taxes for ever. It took many years to change that situation, 
and in fact I think it was only the last session of the Manitoba legislature that 
finally passed legislation last year under which at some time in the future the 
Canadian Pacific Railway will, for its property in Winnipeg, pay full local taxes. 

Is it not true that this kind of arrangement was made not only in Winnipeg 
but in many, many cities and towns in Canada? 


Mr. SINcuarr: I do not want to think, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Orlikow and 
members of the committee, that I am trying to be extremely precise, but I think 
Mr. Orlikow you must state these matters carefully. 

I think the facts about the city of Winnipeg are these. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway main line was to go through Selkirk, which is 20 miles north of 
Winnipeg. The people of Winnipeg then foresaw that their city was not going to 
be on the main line of the main transportation route. They therefore asked 
Canadian Pacific Railway to divert their line from Selkirk to come down to 
Winnipeg, and then go west from Winnipeg rather than cutting across over to 
Portage La Prairie. As a result of this, negotiations took place between the 
elected representatives at Winnipeg and the Canadian Pacific. An agreement 
was reached that the company’s lands in Winnipeg would be free from taxation 
provided the company did certain things. One of these things was to build a 
Passenger station; another was to centre in Winnipeg their main shops for the 
area; and a third was to build stockyards. 

In about 1949 the City Council of Winnipeg instructed solicitors to chal- 
lenge the agreement that was made in 1883 or 1884—I forget the exact date. This 
case went through the King’s Bench Division of Manitoba, the Court of Appeal 
of Manitoba, the Supreme Court of Canada, and the Privy Council. The 
agreement that had been made was upheld by all these courts. 
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Subsequent to that, the company voluntarily made a grant to the City of 
Winnipeg for a period of ten years of $250,000 per annum. That operated until 
1964. Then, under the aegis of the government of the Province of Manitoba, 
negotiations were entered into last year between the city and the company, as 
you say, culminating in this act of the legislature—which, by the way, had 
approved in an earlier statute the agreement that the municipal council of 
Winnipeg had made with the Canadian Pacific Railway back in 1883 or 1884. 
That is why the Province of Manitoba and the government of Manitoba were 
involved. 

As a result of that, in lieu of this grant that we had been making in stage 
periods, the company has agreed to move to full taxation of its property over a 
number of years. 

That is the story of Winnipeg. And you ask did they in many many 
municipalities make those kinds of agreements. The answer is no, they did not. 


Mr. OrRLIKOw: I do not doubt, of course, that what Mr. Sinclair says is true. 
I did not question that and I never suggested anything else. I was only making 
the point that I took the view that the Canadian Pacific Railway has been very 
well treated by the people of Canada. 

Is it not true that there was some kind of special agreement with regard to 
local taxes in the City of Toronto in reference to the Royal York Hotel? Or are 
there no taxes? 


Mr. Srncuarr: No, that is quite wrong, Mr. Orlikow. When the Royal York 
was going to be built, and in accordance with the situation as it existed in 
municipalities generally at that time, in an attempt to stimulate construction of 
facilities in advance of what an investor might be prepared to put up—and that 
was a 1,200 room hotel which was the original size of the Royal York—they 
made an arrangement for a fixed assessment. That fixed assessment was 
operative for a number of years. But basically, again, the matter was negotiated 
between the city and the company, and the assessment now is the same as any 
other hotel assessment. 

These, Mr. Orlikow and members of the committee, are specific arrange- 
ments made by people; and it is quite a well known thing. For instance, 
companies are given a period of no taxes to bring a factory to this city or that 
city or that municipality, or the federal government gives certain tax exemp- 
tions if one drills for oil in the arctic islands. That is in the statute books today. 
There are a number of typical things like that that act as a stimulus. Now they 
use a quick write-off situation; or, for instance, under our income tax laws there 
is special provision for research. This is the modern way of doing what they did 
a few years ago in another way. But there is nothing unusual about it at all; it 
is still going on. 

Mr. OrRLIKOW: I was not suggesting it was unusual; I just wanted to put on 
record the fact that the Canadian Pacific Railway has—and I am not being 
critical of the officers of the Canadian Pacific Railway or any other company 
who try to look after the interests of their stockholders, but I am not sure that 
that is necessarily always in the interests of the people as a whole. That is the 
only point I have been trying to make until now. 


Mr. Sincxiair: It is not a question of looking after stockholders; it is a 
question of two people both wanting something and arriving at an agreement. 
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That means there must be a flow of advantages one to the other or an 
agreement cannot be made. Everybody knows that you have to have two minds 
in consonance to make an agreement. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: That is precisely the point I have been trying to make, Mr. 
Chairman. In order to get an agreement it would be the people, through their 
federal, provincial and municipal governments, who made various grants and 
subventions to the directors of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Mr. SINnciarRr: No, sir, not to the directors. 
Mr. ORLIKOW: To the owners of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Mr. Srnciair: And in exchange for which the company undertook specific 
obligations. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: That is right, and I would like to come to that now. 


Mr. Chairman, that is just the point. Under paragraph 7 of the agreement 
between the government of Canada of the day and the organizers of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway the company agreed to the following: 


——and the company shall thereafter and for ever efficiently maintain, work 
and run the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me from what we heard yesterday from 
Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair, and from the submissions which they made to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, that what that clause means to the present 
management of the Canadian Pacific Railway is that they will run those parts of 
the operations which pay and that they have no obligation at all to run any line 
or any part of a line on which they lose. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman—and this 
is a case of heads the company wins and tails the people of Canada lose— 


Mr. SINcLAIR: Mr. Orlikow, I do not know how you could be more wrong 
no matter how hard you tried! 

Mr. ORLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, I think— 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Would you like me to help you by telling you why? 


e (1: 40p.m.) 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Well, I would like you to tell me but I would like to tell Mr. 
Sinclair that if I am wrong I am in very good company, because the unions 
which represent the employees who work for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
agree with me; and the western provinces agree with me because they made 
submissions along these lines to the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: With respect, you are wrong, sir. 
Mr. ORLIKOW: Well, Mr. Chairman, the transcript of the evidence will 
prove me right. I did not say the company will never wipe out any line. I am 


saying what Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair said yesterday was that they would be 
the judges. They felt they had a right to be the judges of which lines could be 


. continued and the question would be decided on the basis of whether a line was 


profitable or not. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We did not say that. It is not said anywhere in our brief. We 
Said just the absolute contrary, Mr. Orlikow. We said we were subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners, and we are subject to 
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the Railway Act. But the Railway Act provides that before a line of a railway 
can be abandoned the Board of Transport Commissioners must give authority 
for it to be so abandoned. Secondly, before a passenger service may be 
abandoned, the Board of Transport Commissioners has jurisdiction under 
section 315 to decide whether that line or service is required having in mind 
“all proper interests.” That is the law of Canada as passed by the Parliament of 
Canada. It is not up to the Canadian Pacific Railway to say, ‘We are going to do 
this and we are going to do that.’”’ We do not have that power. We initiate, as 
Mr. Crump said; we study and initiate. But jurisdiction and final jurisdiction 
rests under the Railway Act with the Board or with the Canadian Privy 
Council. 


Mr. OrtIKow: Of course, the final jurisdiction rests with the Board with 
the exception, of course, that the Cabinet has the power, and it is now being 
asked to overrule the decision of the Board. But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask Mr. Sinclair how the Board can make a decision. How does Mr. Sinclair 
think that the Board of Transport Commissioners can make a decision on an 
individual case, be it “The Dominion” or “The Canadian” at some future 
date—and I want to come to the question of “The Canadian” in a little 
while—unless the Government of Canada has a transportation policy and unless 
the Canadian Pacific Railway has a transportation policy? 

I want to ask Mr. Sinclair whether the Canadian Pacific Railway really 
feels it has a social responsibility, in the light of the agreement it made with the 
people of Canada when it was given the grants I have mentioned, to operate a 
transportation system including, Mr. Chairman, a railway transportation sys- 
tem, or whether it will only operate those parts of the system on which it can 
make a specific profit on the service. 


Mr. SIncLAIR: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Orlikow, the Canadian Pacific, not 
only now but in the past, has stated and shown that it has an obligation to 
provide the best possible rail transportation that can be given. And, history and 
any objective analysis have shown that the company from its very incep- 
tion right up to the present day has not failed in that regard. 

Mr. OrtiKow: Mr. Chairman, we are meeting here because the C.P.R., with 
the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioners—and, I say that quickly 
because if I did not Mr. Sinclair would properly correct me—has cancelled, 
wiped out, the Dominion train, which was a big part of its transcontinental 
service. 

In the hearings before the Board of Transport Commissioners Mr. Emerson 
was being questioned, and on page 4924 Mr. Frawley, who acted for the 
province of Alberta— 

Mr. SIncuLarr: He never acts for anyone else. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: To continue, Mr. Frawley asked: 

Now, that is not a transcontinental service at all, of course, Mr. 
Emerson, is it? 
And, the answer was: 


Well, it’s—from the standpoint of somebody wanting to travel trans- 
continental really not, no. It’s really from the standpoint of connected 
series of local services you might say. 
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Then, Mr. Frawley went on to put this question: 


And you hardly expect any transcontinental business at all on that 
train, do you? 


And, the answer was: 
Not really, no. 


So, Mr. Emerson, is it not true that the Canadian Pacific has finished with the 
Dominion, which was a very substantial part of its transcontinental service? 


Mr. SINcLaIR: Well, Mr. Emerson is here and I will let him make a com- 
ment in this connection. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, in order to help in the 
continuity of Mr. Orlikow’s questions could we have inserted at this point 
chapter 234, section 315 (1) (b) of the Railway Act, which is a statute of 
Canada. 


Mr. SINcLarr: Chapter 234, section 315(1) (b) reads as follows: 


The company shall, according to its powers, furnish adequate and 
suitable accommodation for the carrying, unloading and delivering of 
all such traffic. 


And then, from section 3: 
—having regard to all proper interests— 

Mr. EMERSON: Would Mr. Orlikow mind repeating his question. 

Mr. ORLIKow: It will not be necessary for me to repeat all of it. The point I 
was making was that in the proceedings held before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners Mr. Frawley, acting for the province of Alberta, asked Mr. 
Emerson if, in the light of the dropping—and I will summarize the question I 
put—by the Canadian Pacific of the dining facilities on the Dominion, in the light 
of the dropping by the C.PR. of the sleeping accommodations on the 
Dominion, whether the Dominion, as it was then operating, really could be 
called a transcontinental service. 


@ (1: 50p.m.) 


Mr. Emerson replied on page 4924—and I will just give one of the answers: 
Not really, no. 


_ Now, is that a correct summary of what happened to the Dominion before it 


was finally cancelled? 


Mr. EMERSON: If you look at it in the proper context and bear in mind, of 
Course, we were discussing the fact that over the time that the hearings were 
being held, which was September 27 or September 28, we were then in the 
winter season and the services being offered were very similar to that which 
had been offered in winter seasons for years past—since, in fact, 1960. Now, 
summer was another matter. 


Mr. ORLIKOw: Yesterday there were a number of members who questioned 
Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair about the possibilities that the same fate would not 
befall the Canadian as has befallen the Dominion, and both Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Crump were pretty specific. I have not the text of yesterday’s proceedings as 
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yet, but they said that this would not happen. I am glad Mr. Emerson is here 
because he appeared for the company in the hearings before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. 

Now, again, Mr. Frawley was questioning Mr. Emerson and I will read to 
you the question put and Mr. Emerson’s answer. This is the question put by Mr. 
Frawley: 

And Mr. Crump said to me once when I was asking some questions 
during the MacPherson Commission hearing and I said, full of confi- 
dence: Mr. Crump, you would never take the Canadian off and he looked 
at me, as he is able to look at people and said: Mr. Frawley, you would 
be surprised. Now, perhaps my surprise is now to be realized pretty soon. 
You will want to take the Canadian off. 


Mr. Emerson’s answer, at page 4941, was: 
Well, we are not planning on it this year. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there is quite a difference in these statements and I 
would like to ask Mr. Emerson to elucidate on the difference between “Well, we 
are not planning on it this year.” and the statements made yesterday by Mr. 
Crump and Mr. Sinclair that they intend to continue to run the Canadian. 

Mr. Emerson: Mr. Chairman, I will go further and say that that particular 
discussion with Mr. Frawley was in 1965, and that is past. I will go further; we 
do not expect to take it off in 1966 nor do we expect to take it off in 1967. 
Naturally, if you go farther down the road something else may happen. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, I am glad that Mr. Emerson is here because, 
in my opinion, his answers are short and he answers very well, and I would like 
to ask members to just think of what Mr. Emerson said. He made a commit- 
ment now that for the next three years we will have the Canadian, and after 
that, “I do not know.” 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Orlikow, I am somewhat concerned about the nature of 
your questions. You appear to be launching a trial procedure because you are 


looking at a transcript of the proceedings that will not appear in our records 


and you are, more or less, cross-examining so far as contradictions are con- 
cerned. As I said, Mr. Emerson does not have this transcription here. I think 
perhaps if you want to ask the same questions in a different way, Mr. Orlikow 
by asking: “Did you say this?” or “Did you say that?” Perhaps they would be 
more acceptable. But I think the way you are putting the questions now is out 
of line with the procedure of this committee. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, no, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, would you permit Mr. Orlikow to continue? 

Mr. ORLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, let me say that at any time Mr. Emerson feels 
that I am being unfair I hope he will say so. And, any time Mr. Emerson feels 
that he is unable to answer a question put by me from memory I invite him to 
say so, and he possibly could say that he would like to look at the record before 
he answers the question. I will not be critical of him for doing that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope you understand my reason for bringing this to your 
attention. 


Mr. OrLIKOoW: In the same hearings before the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners one of the other officials of the Canadian Pacific, who has a grea 
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deal to do with the passenger operations, Mr. Fraser, again was being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Frawley. The question was: 
It gets back to your general position that you would like to get out 
of passenger business ultimately. 


And, the answer, as given at page 4963 of the proceedings, is: 

It gets back to a general position this: That in accordance with the 
undertaking of the company under its contract with the government, in 
keeping with the findings of the MacPherson Royal Commission, in 
keeping with the recommendations of the Economic Council of Canada, in 
keeping with the Food and Business Management, all these things point 
to the fallacy and the folly, if I can put it that way, of continuing to 
operate an uneconomic, a loss service. They all point in that direction. 


I wonder if Mr. Emerson will comment on the fact that Mr. Fraser was saying it 
is quite possible the company will get out of all passenger business, if it 
continues in the way it does. 

Mr. EMErson: Mr. Orlikow, I am not a prophet or the son of a prophet and 
what may happen down the road in the years to come is impossible for me to 
say, and I suggest that it is impossible for any one here to say either. 

As to your question of whether the company would like to get out of the 
passenger business, I would say definitely not. This company has a very long, 
honourable and proud tradition in passenger business; we have been a major 
transcontinental carrier up until recent years. It is a service we are reluctant to 
see disappear. There have been many pleasant and happy associations for those 
who have served over many years and we are very reluctant to see it disappear; 
but the inextricable forces of economic circumstances are such that regrettably 
it is being driven to its diminution. However, this is another thing and that is 
somewhere down the road. 


e (2: 00 p.m.) 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I would like to put another question to Mr. Emerson. Is it 
not strange that the Canadian Pacific is following one policy of getting out of 
the passenger business while the Canadian National is following the exact 
opposite policy of increasing passenger business. Do you not think this is a very 
strange set of circumstances? 


Mr. Emerson: I do not know that it is so strange, if you look at the 
different circumstances under which the two railways live and operate. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Well, Mr. Chairman, I know that the C.N.R. is a publicly 
owned and publicly financed corporation but the Canadian Pacific, as I have 
already indicated, also to a large extent, has been publicly financed. 

Mr. Emerson: I disagree with that. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: I think the records will prove that. I think these same 
records demonstrate conclusively that the Canadian Pacific received substantial 
contributions from the government treasury. 

Mr. EMERSon: Grants in aid of construction. 


Mr. OrLIKow: Now, let me finish. I will be very happy if Mr. Emerson will 
give a short answer to this question: Does he feel the Canadian Pacific has no 
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obligation to continue passenger services if passenger services lose some money 
in lieu of the very profitable rail and other operations which the Canadian Pacific 
has which were financed to a large extent by the people of Canada. 

Mr. EMERSON: Well, first of all, I have to disagree; they were not financed 
to a large extent by the people of Canada. There were grants in aid of 
construction given to the company in return for which it undertook and 
faithfully fulfilled certain obligations. Now, as to the obligations, the social 
responsibility or whatever you want to call it, of the company, I think the duty 
and the responsibility of this company to Canada are to provide the most 
efficient transportation service possible, and that can only be done, in this 
changing world, by keeping up with the changes that take place, and there are 
many and they are very rapid. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: Yesterday Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair talked about the 
operation of passenger services on the basis of effective demand and they put on 
the record the figures of the losses, not of the Dominion specifically but all of 
rail operations. It is obvious from the records that the losses started to snowball 
in 1960. 

Mr. Emerson: I am sorry but I am not clear what you are asking. Are you 
talking of losses of rail operations generally? 

Mr, OrLIKow: No, passenger operations. When did the Canadian Pacific 
begin to reduce the services—that is, the type of services—which were offered on 
the Dominion? When did the Canadian Pacific start to take off the dining cars, 
sleeping accommodation, mail service and so on? 

Mr. EMERSON: Mr. Orlikow, I think you will find a synopsis of that in the 
judgment of the board itself, which has been previously referred to. It 
commences at page 7 and goes through pages 7(A), 7(B) and 7(C). There is set 
forth therein a synopsis of the operation of our transcontinental passenger 
service. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: But these things did begin about 1960, did they not? 

Mr. Emerson: In 1960 there were certain changes, yes. The winter consist 
of the Dominion was substantially reduced. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Emerson: The number of cars and the type of accommodation 
provided by the train were curtailed, specifically through sleeping car services 
between Montreal and Vancouver, which were no longer provided. 

Mr. ORLIKOow: How could the company expect new customers to make this 
transcontinental run from Montreal to Vancouver, Montreal to Winnipeg or 
Winnipeg to Vancouver if there was no sleeping accommodation. Did those 
responsible think in 1960 that people would avail themselves of these services 
when this type of facility was not provided? 

Mr. Emerson: No, but I think events took place in the other direction: First 
of all, there was not a sufficient number of people taking advantage of the 
services being afforded to warrant its continuance; it was the customers who 
departed first, not the service. 

Mr. ORLIKow: But, as of the time when you reduced the services the 
customers would be reduced even more, would they not? 
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Mr. EMERSON: Obviously. If you want to take the narrower point of view, 
you cannot reduce any service so long as there is one customer at some time 
and at some place wanting to use it. But, you do reach an impasse. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: At that point, when it became obvious the customers were 
not using the Dominion, why did not the company at that time go to the Board 
of Transport Commissioners and say: “Look, this service is not being used; we 
would like to cancel it”, instead of reducing the service over the’ years, and in 
that way virtually, in my opinion, facing the Board of Transport Commissioners 
with a fait accompli. 

Mr. Emerson: I suggest that the action we took would have put the Board 
of Transport Commissioners up against a much easier and simpler problem than 
if we took the course you propose as an alternative. In retrospect, perhaps we 
might have done that. But, in exercising our best judgment and hoping we 
would be able to retain some patronage in certain areas where there was a 
sleeping car service, remembering the train at that time, handled our head end 
traffic, we took the other course. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Yesterday Mr. Sinclair put on the record the number of 
employees who had lost their jobs as a result of these changes. Also Mrs. 
Rideout made a statement which left the impression—at least, I got the impres- 
sion; I do not know how she felt—that the bulk of this small number—and I am 
speaking from memory; I think it was less than 200—were able to move down 
the line, as railroaders call it; in other words they were able to bump employees 
with less service, so there would be very little loss in terms of jobs. Did I 
summarize that correctly? 


Mr. Stnciarr: Mr. Crump put the figures on the record last evening and I 
think he started with too low a number; however, Mr. Emerson has the facts 
before him today, and I would ask him to give these figures. 


Mr. EMERSON: Out of a total of 394 positions that were involved in the 
operation of both the Dominion and our Montreal-Toronto and Ottawa-Toronto 
service, 287 of them obtained alternative employment immediately. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Did you say 287? 


Mr. EMERSON: Yes, that is correct. Nineteen were to be offered alternative 
employment and the estimated net lay-off was some 88 persons. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I would like to be very specific with regard to this figure 
of 394; when you say “394” what is the date from which you calculate that? 


Mr. EMERSON: The summary of the situation was at February 15. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: It is the year I am referring to. 

Mr. EMERSON: I am sorry. Just prior to discontinuance in both cases. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: In 1965? 

Mr. Emerson: Later on than that, in 1966; January, 1966 in both instances. 


@® (2: 10pm.) 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I wanted to discuss with Mr. Emerson the losses that have 
taken place since the Dominion began to be emasculated before it was finally 
killed. How many did you say would be without jobs? 


Mr. Emerson: There would be 88. 
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Mr. OriiKow: I have a letter here written by Mr. A. R. Blanchette,—and . 
this letter can be tabled, if you wish—International Field Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, in which he states as follows—and this 
does not conflict with Mr. Emerson’s figure: 

Job loss respecting porters as of September 7, 1965, on which date | 
“The Dominion” was skeletonized by removal of dining and through 
sleeping cars. . .168.- | 

Porter jobs lost by recent withdrawal of the skeletonized train— | 
“The Dominion’—and, in addition thereto, complete withdrawal of 
passenger service by the C.P.R. in the Toronto-Montreal-Ottawa area: 
Montreal district, 19; Toronto district, 10; Winnipeg district, 3, for a total 
of 32, making a grand total of 200. 


Now, if that figure is correct I wonder if Mr. Emerson could tell us where these 
200 people are being absorbed? 


Mr. EMERSON: Well, I think you have to recognize that the figures which 
Mr. Blanchette has given you evidently are based on the 1965 summer service 
on the Dominion at which time, of course, there were sleeping cars as well as 
dining cars operating on that train. They were staffed, however, to a very 
considerable extent by temporary employees who, as they normally do, return 
to their studies. To bear this out, we had during 1965 a total of 408 temporary 
employees hired as sleeping car porters and of that number 393 were students 
and 15 were off the street. There were some 300 students, in the normal course 
of events, who returned to their studies and were not available from then on. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: But, the following summer, when they would be looking for 
jobs they would be unable to look to the Canadian Pacific for these jobs. 


Mr. Emerson: Well, that is another matter. Perhaps we might be able to 
offer them more rewarding and beneficial employment. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Perhaps the next year a good number of those would not be 
available for employment. 


Mr. Rock: No, they may have become doctors, lawyers and so on. 


Mr. ORLIkKOW: How many permanent employees of the Canadian Pacific 
who are members of Mr. Blanchette’s organization will be out of jobs as a 
result of the discontinuance of the Dominion and the changes in the Montreal- 
Toronto-Ottawa line? 


Mr. Emerson: I am sorry but I cannot give you that figure. 


Mr. OrtIkow: Then I will do what I said I would; could you get that 
information for us and bring it to us at a later date? 


Mr. EMERSON: It is not a simple count of noses, as you suggest. The major 
effect, I will say, in this field, of course, came as a result of the discontinuance 
of our Ottawa-Toronto and Montreal-Toronto service. This is the one that had 
major effect on dining car personnel and on parlour cars stewards. 


Mr. OrLIKOW: But, surely Mr. Emerson, after all, one of the things which 
you have in the railway business as a result of collective bargaining is what is 
called the check off of union dues. It should not be too difficult for the Canadian 
Pacific to tell the committee—and I am not asking for this information immedi- 
ately—how many people are employed by the Canadian Pacific belonging to the 
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Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters at the present time. How many belonged 
at this time last year? How many belonged at this time the year before? That 
should not be too difficult. 


Mr. Emerson: No, perhaps not. But, of course, the problem is, in part, there 

is a staff turnover; there are always changes taking place from time to time, 

resignations, new _ hirings, promotions, what have you, and to* take these 

figures and impute the difference it has brought about solely by changes of train 
service might give a wrong conclusion. 


Mr. ORLIKow: Mr. Emerson, you cannot take exception to what I asked. I 
did not ask what happened to persons A,B,C,D, E. If two years ago, you had, for 
the sake of illustration, 500 porters working for whom you were making a check 
off of dues to the union, how many have you now? 


Mr. EMERSON: We would be quite willing to take a look at that and see if 
those figures are available. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Can we go back to 1959. 


Mr. EMERSON: Well, if you want us to go back to 1959 we would be going 
quite a way back in the records. We do not keep these records for an indefinite 
number of years. After all, storage space becomes a problem and there would be 
a matter of access to them. But, we will go back two or three years and look at 
the situation to see what we can produce and supply to you, remembering, 
however, that there may be many other things besides the changes that we are 
talking about here that play a factor in these returns or the changes in the 
number involved. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I would ask you, Mr. Emerson, to try and get the figures 
from 1959 because I am quite certain the union concerned are going to come to 
give their figures. I am giving you notice that, in any case, you are going to 
have to check your figures. 

I would like now to turn to another group of employees, the employees of 
the dining car service, who are members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
_ Trainmen. I have a letter from Mr. John Browne, their general chairman, which 
_Ican also table. The figures he submitted do not tally at all with the figures that 
were given to us by Mr. Emerson and Mr. Crump, unless they are dealing with 
' a very narrow period of time of the last couple of years. What Mr. Browne 
deals with is the period from the time when the service on the Dominion began to 
_ be emasculated. I will summarize this letter but I can supply it to Mr. Emerson 
' or to the committee if that is their wish. Mr. Browne says that in the winter 
_ season of 1959-1960— 


| Mr. Byrne: Is this fellow going to be the only one speaking? May I suggest 
that an hour has gone by since he started speaking. Perhaps some other member 
would like to ask some questions. 
Mr. ORLIKOW: I have sat here most of yesterday. 
Mr. Byrne: So did I. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I will be very happy, if the Chairman so directs me, to stop. 
It does not matter to me whether I do the questioning in one period, in two 
Periods, or in five periods. I am under the direction of the Chairman. If the 
_ Chairman would like me to stop, I can complete this part of the actual operation 
let the C.P.R. 


Mr. ByRNE: Some change in speaker would help. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Could you please finish your line of questioning, Mr. 
Orlikow? It has been brought to my attention by a number of members that 
some time has now elapsed. You realize that someone else should be allowed to 
ask questions. Please just finish your line of questioning. 


@ (2: 20 p.m.) 


; Mr. Oritikow: According to Mr. Browne the number of dining car em- 
ployees on the two transcontinental trains, the Dominion and the Canadian— 
this is in the winter of 1959-60—were 355. In the winter season of 1965-66, the 
number of dining car employees on the one train left—the Canadian—was 174. 
The job loss caused by the removal of the Dominion therefore was 161 jobs. 
Also approximately 50 spare jobs were taken up in leave for vacation, et 
cetera. I wonder if Mr. Emerson would have any comment to make or would 
like to check the records on that. 


Mr. EMERSON: You must have misquoted one year. I understood you to say 
1955-56. 


Mr. OrLIkow: I meant 1959-60. There were 355 jobs in 1959-1960, 174 in 
1965-1966, and a job loss as a result of these changes of 161, plus 50 spare jobs 
for leave for vacations. 

Mr. EMERSON: 181 is the right figure. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: Mr. Browne must have made a mistake then. 


Mr. EMERSON: I will certainly make this obvious comment. You are looking 
here at a period of some six years. There has been a reduction in the transcon- 
tinental passenger trains unfortunately and there has certainly been a reduction 
in the number of job opportunities unfortunately, but this again is part of 
inevitable consequences of the deterioration of the effective demand for the 
service. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: According to Mr. Browne the removal of the Montreal 
Toronto trains—trains 21 and 22—on October 1, 1965, led to a loss of about 
jobs. Does that sound like a reasonable figure? 


Mr. Emerson: In that ball park, I suppose. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Mr. Browne says further that in October 1958 there were 78 
employees in the dining car department, and the number in February 1966 wen 
down to 350 employees, entailing loss in this department alone of 437 jobs. D 
that sound like a fair summation of what has happened? 


Mr. EMERSON: Obviously I could not say whether those figures are accura 
or correct without checking them. It does not sound impossible. Of course ne 
one should draw the inference that because these people have been displac 
from the employment that they formerly held on these particular trains th 
are necessarily out of work; they may well have moved into alternate employ 
ment either within or outside the company. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: But they would not have any rights, as a result of seniori 
agreements, to jobs with the C.P.R., would they? 


Mr. Emerson: It all depends; some would and some would not. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Mr. Browne estimates that the removal of the Dominion f 
the summer—in the way it has been run recently—has meant that 400 
jobs, mostly manned by university students, will be lost. Is that right? 
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Mr. EMERSON: That does not sound out of the way. Obviously those 
positions will not be offered in this service. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Chairman, I have something to say on a point of order 
with respect to the remarks made yesterday by Mr. Horner regarding the 
movement of freight with wheat and so forth. I am wondering whether we are 
not getting off the subject. We are discussing the labour situation which will 
result from the passenger service. Our terms of reference are to discuss the 
adequacy of the passenger service and not the effect on labour conditions or 
how many men will be laid off. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you will read the terms of reference carefully they say: 


That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to meet the effective demand of the public for such service and 
the effects of such program and plans be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications for their consideration and 
report. 


It is pretty wide ranging, so this is in order, I think. 
Mr. ALLMAND: I want to make sure it is. 

The CHAIRMAN: You have no point of order. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Do you think we should discuss this? 


The CHAIRMAN: This is part of the terms of reference, the effects of the 
passenger service or the abandonment of the passenger service. 
I will ask Mr. Orlikow to speed up his questioning. 


Mr. ORLIKoW: I have just one more question. I would like Mr. Emerson, 
either now or at some future time, to explain to the committee the following. 
Mr. Crump—and I am not being critical—said yesterday that most of these people’ 
who will not be working on the Dominion will be able to bump, and so on. I 
would like Mr. Emerson to tell the members of the committee what it means 
when a job is lost and a person has to bump somebody else. If he moves, as he: 
often has to move, from Ottawa and Winnipeg to some other town and so on,’ 
and this is done because the company has properly decided in its wisdom that it: 
is good business and good policy, does the company make any contribution to: 
the cost of moving, to the cost of transportation of the family, and the cost. that 
may be entailed in the selling of one house and the purchase of another,. et 
cetera? 


Mr. EMERSON: Very few, if any, of these people would be required es move. 
They would virtually all, I expect, exercise their seniority at the terminals to 
which they are assigned. 


Mr. OrLIKOoW: But suppose they do have to move? 


Mr. Emerson: If they have to move, you have to bear in mind that this is’ 
not a move that is, shall I say, initiated or required by the company; it is a’ 
move that is allowed them under the terms of the agreement if they wish to'do! 
so in order to exercise their seniority and hold a position at a different point. 
This is not a requirement but a privilege, if you will. If it involves a move of 
residence, the company does move the household effects. However, we do ‘not 
cover such things as loss in value of homes and so forth because this is atl our: 
responsibility. peony 
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Mr. ORLIKOW: I appreciate that I have taken a full hour. I do want to say 
that I have another line of questioning which I would like to pursue at a later 
time. I have a line of questioning which, since the company raised the question, 
involves the relationship between the C.P.R. and its subsidiary companies such 
as the Canadian Pacific Investments. I think this is important if we are going to 
look at the whole picture which we have to face. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will deal with that when the time comes. 
Mr. ORLIKOW: I appreciate the time that I was given. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to impress upon members that if they cannot cut 
their questions down, then everyone will not have a time to ask all their 
questions. I would like to give an opportunity to those who have not questioned 
the witnesses the first time to do so. 


Mr. ALLMAND: I wonder if this committee would consider imposing a limit 
on the time spent on questioning as we do in the House, of maybe half an hour 
or so? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not in favour of imposing a limit on any questions. 
This has not been the practice of any committees since I have been here and I 
do not intend to make it the practice of this committee. However, the Chair 
feels that the members should exercise some discretion. 


e (2: 30 p.m.) 


Mr. AnpRAs: I have a question but it does not relate to the management of 
the C.P.R. but to procedure in this committee. Is it not possible to get daily 
transcripts of our meetings? The continuity of this phase of our meetings is 
important. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are going to obtain the evidence of this committee’s 
hearings as fast as we can. The reporting staff and the clerk are doing all they 
can to speed up their work and also the translation of the record into English 
and French is being done as quickly as possible. However, there are other 
committees meeting and the members know the problems that we have had. We 
have already put in a request for this committee’s transcript cf evidence and I 
understand it will be processed as quickly as possible. However, I will bring it 
to the attention of our clerk once again. y 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I think I can be fairly brief because quite a few 
of the questions I wanted to ask regarding the curtailment of the Dominion 
have been asked and answered, but I have three or four direct questions to 
which I would like to obtain the replies of the C.P.R. officials. 

First of all, I have a very general comment to make and I imagine it is 
more of a local nature than of national interest. I support the statement made by 
Mr. Sherman yesterday that the C.P.R. did not do too good a job of telling the 
public why they discontinued the Dominion. I think the general impression is 
that the Dominion left the public rather than that the public left the Dominion. 
I am almost in the same category myself; I think you curtailed the service 
such an extent that the public stopped using it. 

I want to make two or three general remarks, and this first one has been 
dealt with many times. In the summary of your brief where you speak 
passenger transportation in Canada you mention convenience and comfort. 
appears in page 2 of your summary. Those are the two points that I think w 
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should emphasize here, that convenience and comfort were not provided for the 
travelling public so as to encourage them to use the Dominion. I have some 
proof of this from what was said at the meeting of all the mayors from the 
cities from Calgary to Winnipeg. Their comments make very interesting read- 
ing. They ended up the meeting by stating that they actually support a national 
rail transportation policy with public service in mind. I stress the words ‘‘public 
service” because that is the objection to using the Dominion. They did not think 
it met the requirement of public service. 

The second point is on page 12 of your main brief where you speak about the 
economic and social impact of cancelling a passenger service. Here my point of 
view is very local because I am speaking about my own city of Moose Jaw. I 
wish Mr. Crump were here because he used to work in Moose Jaw and he 
remembers the time when Moose Jaw was called “the railroad city of the west”. 
A full divisional point was there and so was the round house. It was a very 
active point. Now the round house is used no more and the depot is not used 
very much. The big offices of the C.P.R. were rented to the city for a city hall. I 
do not want to say Moose Jaw has gone back because it has progressed in other 
ways but certainly from the economic and social point of view I think that 
Moose Jaw has suffered to quite a large extent. I am just trying to emphasize 
that other considerations should be looked at besides the profit and loss budget 
of the C.P.R. I think the economic and social effects should also be considered. I 
know it is very sad to see the old C.P.R. steam locomotives sitting in the main 
part of Moose Jaw. They remind the people of the good old days. That is the 
point I am trying to emphasize here. 

May I repeat some of the comments that were made at the mayors’ 
meeting? The Medicine Hat public works director said that in allowing the 
discontinuance of the Dominion, the transport commissioner had not weighed 
the social and economic impact on the communities of the C.P.R. main line. It 
was up to the federal government to consider this. I will emphasize a point that 
has been brought up several times. Since western Canada has provided the 
C.P.R. with millions of dollars in wheat, oil, cattle and potash hauling, we not 
only deserve a passenger service but we should be getting a stepped up service. 
That is the general remark which I wish to make. 

Now I have two or three very direct questions. Yesterday I referred to a 
telegram from Mr. Spence, the commission counsel of the C.P.R. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe, is this the telegram which you read yesterday 
regarding grain shipments? 
Mr. Pascoe: No, it is not. In the telegram Mr. Spence wrote the following: 


To avoid serious inconvenience to the public, additional accommoda- 
tion and services are being provided with train “Canadian’’. 


This is just a personal problem but as soon as I heard, early in January, 
that the Easter recess will start on April 6 I phoned immediately to make 
my reservation home to Moose Jaw and they put me on a waiting list as early 
as that. Of course I understand that Easter will be a busy time. Will there be 
available accommodation on the ‘“‘Canadian” and how will this be done? Will 
more coaches be provided? I read that C.P.R. are ordering stronger diesels. Are 
more coaches going to be put on? 
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Mr. EMeErson: This is not a passenger service. The limitation on the length 
of passenger trains is not one regarding the power of the diesels to pull them. In 
wintertime you run into the difficulty of heating trains with steam which is 
supplied from the head engine and involves forcing steam back a quarter of a 
mile or more against the low temperatures with which you are familiar and 
with which I am also familiar because I worked in Moose Jaw and in Regina 
years ago. I remember these things very well. All this poses a considerable 
problem. In the summer you are not limited in quite that way but the length of 
the trains, for the purpose of servicing the number of passengers, is not 
unlimited either. 

As to additional services, are you referring to this coming Easter? 


Mr. Pascoe: Yes. I am going west on April 6. 


Mr. EMERSON: Of course there are peaks. Obviously I could not tell you 
what the situation is without checking with the reservation bureau. I did that 
and I also doublechecked to make sure. 


Mr. Pascor: I realize this will be Easter time. 


Mr. Emerson: And it is also a peak time. We meet those problems as do 
other transportation companies. 

As to the social impact on the communities, I remember very well what 
Moose Jaw was like in the years when I was there, in 1936 and the years 
following that. Of course the changes to which you have referred have been 
numerous. However, I think they have taken place very gradually over a period 
of time. Perhaps this was the sort of thing that we had attempted to implement 
with the Dominion itself. I was discussing the gradual reduction in service with 
Mr. Orlikow because it does ease the impact of these events occurring at one 
time and it permits the communities involved to make adjustments. 

In so far as the Dominion itself is concerned, there are fewer than 100 
people scattered across this country who are involved in loss of employment 
both from the Dominion and the Ottawa-Toronto and Montreal-Toronto service, 
so surely the impact on any one community cannot be very great. 

Mr. Pascor: I do not only mean the loss of employment, I also mean the 
standing of the city itself and to a certain extent that is also important because 
it is a railway city. 

Mr. EMERSON: I suppose there are advantages on the other side such as the 
improvement of the coach line services, and the new airport which you share 
with Regina, although, I realize, Regina has the bigger share. 


e (2: 40 p.m.) 


Mr. PAScoE: I said I had two or three direct questions. I have one more. 
This may sound facetious, but it certainly is not. Mr. Crump refuted the 
suggestion that the C.P.R. deliberately downgraded the Dominion so they could 
get out of the service. Would the C.P.R. consider operating the Dominion, the 
way it used to operate it with the full consist of dining car and sleeping car 
accommodation, on the basis of a trial period use or lose? Is this practicable at 
all? Can the public be given a chance in this way? 


Mr. EMERSON: We know very well what the result of this is or would be, 
based on the experience of last summer. 
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Mr. Pascoe: Last summer it did not have the full consist. 

Mr. EMERSON: I think it did, from that part of June through to Labour Day. 
Mr. PASscoE: Could the people decide whether they want it or not? 

Mr. EMERSON: We had that experience before. 


Mr. PAscoE: You did not put it to them. They did not know that they were 
going to lose it. 


Mr. EMeErson: I have to refer you to the fact that if you look at what was 
happening from the competitive standpoint you will recall a series of advertise- 
ments that have recently been run by Air Canada showing that they had an 
increase in passengers of 28 per cent as compared to the previous year and have 
added 1,186 seats a day in the next year and a quarter. That is a fantastic 
addition in transportation and is far in excess of the growth of the market. 


Mr. PascoE: Did you have advertisements like this informing the public that 
the Dominion was going to be cancelled? 


Mr. EMeErson: I can tell you that a number of other railways have tried it. 
At one time a series of advertisements were run in the newspapers in Montreal 
and New York about an overnight passenger service between Montreal and 
New York which runs into the Windsor Station. This is not our operation. The 
public was urged to use this service if they wanted it to continue. They could 
not expect it to operate as a standby service for those days in which one of the 
airports might be clogged because of snow, fog or rain. This service could not be 
simply used asa standby. However, the result has not been fruitful. 


Mr. Pascoe: I have one more question. Reference has been made before to 
the early hours when the Canadian goes through Moose Jaw. I myself catch it at 
2 o’clock in the morning. However, there is a fair amount of inter-city travel 
between Regina and Moose Jaw and Swift Current to Winnipeg or Calgary. 
What is the possibility of the C.P.R. putting in a day liner or a rail liner for that 
service? That service would be used extensively if the hours were more 
convenient. A lot of the people would sooner travel by train than by car 
because of road hazards. 


Mr. Emerson: Again that was a matter that was brought up and considered 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners. We supplied certain figures on the 
revenues and expenses of that operation as we saw them. The Board did not 
completely accept them but said in a sense, “If you double the revenues and 
reduce the expenses sharply, you will still have a serious loss of a quarter of a 
million dollars a year”. It is therefore not fruitful to do so. 


Mr. Pascoe: Are there day liners or rail liners available that could be tried 
there? 


Mr. Emerson: All the rail liners we have are in service. 

Mr. PascoE: I have one more question which you might consider facetious. 
Would the C.P.R. consider giving joint running rights to the C.N.R. if they 
operated a day liner between Calgary and Winnipeg? 

Mr. EMERSon: Let me put it this way: If there were justification and, I will 
Say, an effective demand, for a day liner service between Calgary and Winnipeg 
or any other point over our lines, we believe we could operate it more 
effectively and more efficiently than the C.N.R. 
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Mr. Pascoe: Just one last point; this is one that I was asked to make. The 
C.P.R. employees and retired employees regarded their railway passes as part of 
their remuneration. These passes were good for travel on the Dominion. Are 
they good for travel on the Canadian? 

Mr. EMERSON: Yes, sir, under certain restrictions. We recognize the disabili- 
ty that this situation has put on our employees. We are not unaware of this. 
This is one of the unfortunate consequences of the reduction in service. 
However, I may say in fact that in any proceedings that we have been involved 
in with regard to wages the question of past privileges has not been a factor 
taken into account. 

Secondly, with respect to the over-all situation of passes as compared with 
other industries who, by way of consideration for their employees provide them 
with such passes, of course, traditionally and historically it is one that is 
peculiar to the railway industry which provided its employees with a 100 per 
cent reduction of cost. As you know, for example, the department stores usually 
grant a 10 or 20 per cent concession for a predictable period in the year. 
However, the railway employees have the right to the unrestricted use of the 
Canadian on the basis of a 50 per cent fare reduction. 


Mr. Pascoe: What about retired employees? 
Mr. EMERSON: It applies to anyone. 


Mr. PascoE: I do not want to pursue some of the points that have been 
mentioned. 

The CHAIRMAN: I want to bring to the attention of the committee that we 
have ordered coffee and we will have a 15 minute break. 

I believe Mr. Sinclair wishes to answer one of the questions that was put to 
him. 

Mr. Srvciatr: I think, Mr. Pascoe, you made reference in your opening 
remarks to the social and economic factors. You quoted somebody as saying that 
the Board did not take them into consideration. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
arose from an unfortunate misunderstanding of what the Board really did. I 
think it arose, as I mentioned yesterday, out of some language in the opinion of 
Mr. Commissioner Griffin. I said yesterday that what he was saying was this: 
Not that the Board did not take them into account in balancing public 
convenience and necessity as against the railway loss, but what he was dealing 
with here was that under the Railway Act they have no jurisdiction to consider 
the economic and social conditions and that the proper jurisdiction of the 
Board is set out and quoted. The points that they do take into account, including 
the economic and social effect on communities, are set out in the judgment and 
in the notes of the Chief Commissioner, and we quote that in our brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. ByRNE: Mr. Chairman, I would like for a moment to go back to the 
question of employment and the effects that the reduction in passenger service 
has had on the employment situation. This has been raised by Mr. Orlikow. 

My question is a simple one. I would like to know what is the total 
employment picture with respect to the operating end of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway since it began curtailment of the passenger service. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are referring to rail? 
Mr. ByRNE: To rail operations, yes. 
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Mr. EMERSON: Mr. Byrne, I have some figures here which may indicate the 
trend to you. There are of course ups and downs in the whole picture. 

Taking 1949 as a beginning point, we had in that year an average of 69,520 
employees in our railway operations. This excludes express operations. Those 
numbers have fluctuated up and down in succeeding years, as you would 
expect. First of all in regard to traffic volume, in 1952 for’example they 
rose to a peak of 75,336. Since that time, they declined in 1955 to a figure of 
66,295. Then, in 1956, again with a rise in volume of traffic, it increased to 
69,575. Since then there has been a rather steady decline to 5,756 in 1963. In 
1964 it rose slightly to 51,128. It will be up again in 1965 as a result of traffic 
volume. This of course is the effect of many things. It is the effect not only of 
passenger services but of dieselization, which is very largely covered in this 
period. It reflects the effect of increasing productivity, which is a very essential 
part of the railway industry if it is to stay alive to remain competitive and to be 
of service to this nation. 


Mr. ByrNE: My question was in relation to the amount of decline in 
employment since the immediate curtailment of the passenger service, that is 
since “The Dominion” went on to summer services and so on and the eventual 
elimination of “The Dominion”. In that period were you able to absorb most of 
those who were displaced? 


Mr. Emerson: Yes, sir. I think that is borne out by the figures I gave to Mr. 
Orlikow which showed that there were involved in both “The Dominion” and, 
as I mentioned, our Ottawa-Toronto and Montreal-Toronto train services a 
total of 394 positions abolished, of which after alternative employment given 
and offered there were only 88 who were apparently displaced and laid off. 


Mr. ByRNE: These people would be porters and so on? They would not be 
operating personnel, would they? 


Mr. EMERSON: The big number is in sleeping, dining and parlour car 
personnel. 


Mr. ByRNE: Do the union agreements prevent these people from exercising 
their seniority in respect of other types of work? 


Mr. EMERSON: That is correct, and also, of course, in many instances they 
restrict the areas in which seniority can be exercised. 


Mr. ByRNE: I would like to go back to what I believe is perhaps the most 
important part of our enquiry—at least it is in so far as I am concerned. Almost 
any time there is any indication that the Canadian Pacific is going to curtail 
services the question of land grants immediately arises. I think it is foremost in 
the people’s minds. There is an impression that something was given in addition 
to the profits that were made by the railways and that it was something that 
was so vast in character that the railways should go on for ever making up for 
these grants. 

As far as I am concerned your brief has caused just a little more confusion 
in that on page 25—and Mr. Sinclair may have made a point on this which I 
missed—it is stated as follows: 

In 1879, Parliament by resolution appropriated 100 million acres of 
land, from the proceeds of which it was hoped to finance construction. 


Then, later on it breaks down to 25 million less eight million, which was 
returned to the government in payment of a loan. 
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What actually happened then to the 100 million acres? 

Mr. EMERSON: 1879, of course, was before the formation of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. The appropriation in 1879 was a hope in the minds of 
parliament that setting aside this amount of land would be an inducement to 
someone to come forward and undertake the construction of the railway. It was 
unsuccessful. The present agreement was formed in 1870 and it was ratified by 
statute in 1881. Whatever happened to the other 85 million— 

Mr. ByrRNE: So the total land grant in respect to the transcontinental 
railway was something like 17 million acres effectively? 

Mr. EMERSON: Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. ByrNE: Then the Canadian Pacific Railway did undertake an extensive 
colonization program. 

Mr. EMERSON: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Byrne: In what way did you dispose of the land? When a colonist was 
brought out, did he pay a certain amount per acre? Was he given so much land? 
Or did he buy quarter sections or half sections? 

Mr. Emerson: I think generally there were sales contracts under which he 
could, of course, if he wanted pay for it outright, but frequently they were 
contracts for which he would pay over a period of years. He could buy it on an 
instalment plan, if you will. 

Mr. Byrne: As a matter of interest, you would not have some idea of the 
figures for the earlier settlers and the figures for a later period? 

Mr. EMERSON: We may have some figures, but perhaps not here. However, 
Mr. Sinclair is just looking. 

The CHAIRMAN: While the witnesses are looking for the information would 
you care to have a 10-minute break? Or would you prefer to have the witnesses 
answer the question first and then take a brief stretching period? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I suggest we should take the break while the 
witnesses are looking for the material. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will recess now in order to allow the witnesses to look 
up the answer, and we will return in 15 minutes. 

The committee recessed at 2.48. 


The committee re-convened at 3.03. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no quorum at the moment but may I say for the 
information of the witnesses that the members are wanted in the House. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Are we going to sit beyond 4 o’clock, Mr. Chairman? 
Let us make a decision on that now so that we will know where we are. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is 3.05. Yesterday we moved to sit until 4 o’clock today. I 
do not know whether we will be able to be back here by 4 o’clock; this is the 
problem, of course. If a vote takes place in the House, then we can come back to 
the committee until 4 o’clock. 


Mr. ORLIKow: I was in the House a moment ago after the motion was made, 
and Mr. Fulton started to speak and Mr. Pennell was on his feet, so obviously 
he intends to speak. Therefore, it will not be much before 4 o’clock when the 
vote is taken. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us adjourn until next week. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can stay here until the vote. 

Several Hon. Mempers: There will be no bell, Mr. Chairman. The House is 
in committee. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: We have a long way to go; we cannot finish today for sure. 
Why not adjourn now. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Alright. I think, Mr. Orlikow, that will be the best 
procedure to follow. 

We will adjourn now until Tuesday at 9.30 a.m. I apologize to our wit- 
nesses for having to adjourn prematurely. 

Mr. McINTOosH: Mr. Chairman, I have many questions on information that I 
felt the officials could produce over the weekend. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps you would like to put on record what it is you 
want. Just speak to it now and then ask your questions on Tuesday morning. I 
will let you put it formally on Tuesday. 

Mr. McInTOosH: Perhaps it would be better to leave it until Tuesday. 


The committee adjourned at 3.10 p.m. until 9.30 a.m. Tuesday, March 8. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 8, 1966. 
(6) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 9:43 
o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint 
John-Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Horner 
(Acadia), Macaluso, McIntosh, Olson, Ormiston, Pascoe, Rock, Sherman, 
Southam, Tolmie (20). 


Also present: Messrs. Howe (Wellington-Huron), Knowles and Lewis. 


In attendance: From the Canadian Pacific Railway, Messrs. Emerson, 
President and Chief Operating Officer and I. D. Sinclair, Vice-President and 
Member of the Board and Member of the Executive Committee. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Then the witnesses were called and examined thereon. 


At 11:00 o’clock a.m. the Committee recessed until 11.20 o’clock a.m. 
When the Committee reassembled, it was moved by Mr. McIntosh, seconded 
by Mr. Rock, and 


Resolved unanimously,— 


That the Committee sit from 3:30 to 6:00 o’clock this afternoon and from 
8:00 to 10:00 o’clock this evening. 


At 1:00 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Tuesday, March 8, 1966. 
(7) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reconvened at 
3:33 o’clock p.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint John-Albert), 
Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Horner (Acadia), Macaluso, 
McIntosh, Mitchell, Olson, Ormiston, Pascoe, Rapp, Rock, Sherman, Southam, 
Tolmie (20). 
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Also present: Messrs. Howe (Wellington-Huron), Lewis, Smith (3). 
In attendance: Same as at this morning’s sitting. 


The Committee resumed its examination of the witnesses, always in 
relation to the subject-matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


At 6:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8:00 o’clock this 
evening. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing. 


EVENING SITTING 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reassembled at 
8:05 o’clock this evening. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint — 
John-Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Honey, 
Macaluso, McIntosh, Mitchell, Olson, Ormiston, Pascoe, Rock, Sherman, — 
Southam, Tolmie (21). 


Also present: Messrs. Howe (Wellington-Huron), Knowles, Lewis, 
Smith (4). 


In attendance: Same as at this morning’s and this afternoon’s sittings. 


Always in relation to the subject-matter of the adequacy of the present 
program and future plans of passenger service on the lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Committee continued to examine the witnesses from the 
CPR: 


The Committee having completed the examination of the witnesses, Messrs. 
R. A. Emerson and I. D. Sinclair retired, subject to be recalled. 


At 10:00 o’clock p.m. on motion of Mr. Ormiston, seconded by Mr. Rock, the 
Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded and Transcribed by electronic apparatus) 


TuESpDAY, Marck 8, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have with us now copies of the agreements of 1880 
with the C.P.R. and the statute incorporating the C.P.R. and the addenda to 
those; they can be handed out to members. We have the maps you requested, 
Mr. Bell, of both the C.N.R. and C.P.R. lines and also the maps of the Atlantic 
coast. 

We do have the permission of the House to sit while the House is sitting 
today. I am hoping we can complete our preliminary questioning of the C.P.R. 
officials today. We shall see how we proceed. We will have a break at 11 o’clock 
for coffee and convene again at 11:15 o’clock. There were some questions that 
Mr. Byrne had asked on Friday. Mr. Emerson advised me that he has some 
answers to those questions and to the questions that were put by Mr. Pascoe. 
We will commence with the answers to Mr. Orlikow’s questions. We will get 
the answers to those questions and then we will continue with Mr. Byrne’s 
questions. 


Mr. Emerson: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, the question asked by Mr. 
Orlikow was as to the number of sleeping car porters and dining car employees 
in the service of the Canadian Pacific for a number of years back. Dealing first 
of all with dining car employees, the figures I have are for the month of 
January in each year. In January, 1958, we had 600 dining car employees; in 
1959, 536; in 1960, 525 and in 1961, 413; in 1962, 425; and in 1963, 376. Then in 
1964 it increased to 531; in 1965, 444 and in 1966, 386. From these figures you 
will note the low point was reached in January 1963. It rose the following year 
because between those times the Fare-saver plan was introduced which stimu- 
lated travel. And while it has since declined, still in 1966 it was higher than it 
was in 1963. 


@ (9:50 a.m.) 

' The same picture is true of sleeping car porters and the figures again are: 
1958, again the month of January, 677; 1959, 549; 1960, 452; 1961, 348; 1962, 
315; 1963, 304; 1964, 329; 1965, 305; and 1966, 259. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, there was also a question asked by Mr. Pascoe 
concerning space available on the Canadian, leaving eastern Canada, Montreal 
and Ottawa here on April 6. I have checked the space situation for that date. 
We have three sleeping cars on that train with room accommodation. In each 
instance that accommodation is occupied for some part of the journey at least, 
between here and Moose Jaw. For example, drawing room A in car 107 is 
occupied from Ottawa to Calgary and also from Calgary to Vancouver. Bedroom 
B is occupied from Montreal to Vancouver; Bedroom C from Montreal to 
Winnipeg and Bedroom D from Pembroke to Port Arthur. 
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On car 105, drawingroom A is occupied from Ottawa to Vancouver; 
bedroom B from Ottawa to Calgary, and from Calgary to Vancouver. Bedroom 
C from Montreal to Calgary; bedroom D from Montreal to Portage la Prairie. 
Car 101; drawing room A is reserved from Kenora to Vancouver; bedroom B 
from Montreal to Winnipeg; bedroom C from Kenora to Vancouver and 
bedroom D from Kenora to Vancouver. Now, there may be other pickups on 
legs of those journeys at points west of Winnipeg, but I do not think that is 
essential to the matter before us here. 

And then finally, in regard to the question asked by Mr. Byrne— 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you go any further, Mr. Pascoe has a supplementary 
question. 

Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask Mr. Emerson about the 
reservations now, are they held right up to the last moment? If somebody 
cancels them are they available to somebody else? 

Mr. EMERSON: If they are cancelled, yes, they are available to somebody 
else. 

Mr. PAscoE: How long do you hold them—right up to the very last minute? 

Mr. EMErRson: There are specific cut off dates, Mr. Pascoe. 

Mr. PascoE: I am on the waiting list, that was why I was just wondering 
while I was here. 

Mr. EMERSON: While they put you on the waiting list, is it my understand- 
ing that you were offered alternative accommodation? { 

Mr. PAScoE: Yes. Alternative, but I was trying to get a bedroom. 

Mr. Emerson: In regard to the question asked by Mr. Byrne concerning the 
practice followed by the company in disposing of land, the bulk of the land 
disposed of by the railway in the decade from 1897 to 1906, went to actual 
settlers in the prairie provinces. There were in that period some 26,241 sales to — 
settlers covering more than six million acres. Throughout the years of its . 
colonization efforts, the company established a practive of encouraging actual — 
settlers as distinct from speculators or non-resident owners. The policy adopted — 
brought about its responsibilities as well. Following a rush of settlers in 1881 
and 1882, there were successive crop failures in 1883, in 1884 and in 1885 and 
the company was called on to relieve the distress of the farmers. The first really 
good harvest in 1887 was shortly followed by a drop in the price of wheat to © 
the lowest level then known—37 cents a bushel. The company at that time 
took large quantities of wheat in payment under its land contracts, crediting 
the farmers with 50 cents a bushel in order to encourage them to remain on 
the land. And the same policy of fair treatment to land purchasers has been 
followed ever since. | 


a ie. We 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. ByrRNE: Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have hardly completed my questions with 
respect to the land grants. 

Did the company—I think that either yourself or Mr. Sinclair is an his- 
torian in this matter of railway development—consider these land grants a 
sort of performance bonus or were they part of the capital structure for the 
completion of the transcontinental line? 
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Mr. SrIncLarr: Well, under the terms of the contract, Mr. Chairman, the 
lands were paid for in the sense that they were transferred to the company 
upon stipulated construction periods and the contract provides that they are a 
grant. Now that is the grants in the legal sense and that is the most definitive, 
and widest and most complete type of conveyance that is known in law. It is a 
grant not in the sense of a gift. It isa grant in the legal sense or it is a payment 
in life of an obligation undertaken and performed. The contraci makes that 
very clear. 


Mr. ByrNE: Do you know anything about the development of the lateral 
rail lines in later years. Did the government give similar grants to small 
companies for building branch lines and so on? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, there are a number of companies—they are well 
known—the Manitoba Northwest for example; Calgary and Edmonton—a large 
number of companies built small lines and they received grants both from 
provincial and municipal governments. 


@ (10:00 am.) 


Mr. ByRNE: Have you any calculation at all as to the amount of land that 
was disposed of? 


Mr. Srncuair: No, I have not, Mr. Byrne. It was substantial. You have to 
remember, as was indicated in our brief, land at that time was not valuable at 
all, and they were trying to encourage settlement. One of the ways they 
encouraged settlement was getting railways in there. Railways were in advance 
of the settlements. The situation in regard to land grants was also imported in 
to Canada from the practice that had been followed in the United States in 
having the lines built across the plains into the west coast of the United States. 
It was not anything new. The idea was imported into Canada from the United 
States. 


Mr. Byrne: To your knowledge then there were only half a dozen other 
railway companies that were given— 


Mr. SIncarr: Oh, I would say there were more than half a dozen. Oh yes, a 
lot more than half a dozen. Many, many of them were and this was right across 
Canada. It did not apply just to western Canada, it also applied to other parts 
of Canada. There were many, many of them. 

Mr. ByRNE: Does your knowledge of the history of events give you any 
information as to what happened to these lands? Did they remain with the 
railway companies? 

Mr. Srncuiarr: In some cases, Mr. Byrne, they were disposed of. For 
instance, Calgary and Edmonton maintained their lands and disposed of their 
railways and they set up a land company which was merged into another 
company only in recent years. That was the C and E Land Company; it received 
its lands in that way. In some cases they were never earned by the predecessor 
company and some of them, of course, became parts of Canadian Pacific and 
parts of Canadian National. The independent rail lines pretty well disappeared 
as the two major systems developed. 

Mr. ByRNE: When these smaller rail lines were either taken over by the 
Canadian Pacific, Canadian National or the government, as the case may be, 
were these land areas returned or were they a part of the transaction? 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, they were part of the transaction in this way: for 
instance, some of them had actually built lines of railway and they were in this 
sense operating companies and the companies taking them over—whether it was 
Grand Trunk or Great Northern or whatever it was, or any predecessor 
company—they purchased the stock or took up their bonds and undertook the 
obligations under their bonds, and for that received whatever lands they had 
earned. 

In other cases the ands had been disposed of to settlers or to land 
companies, the moneys had gone into the treasuries of these companies and 
been dissipated and spent in respect of building lines or running surveys, or 
whatever was done to develop these companies. 

Mr. Byrne: Some years ago—two years I believe, to be exact—the Canadian 
Pacific Railway abandoned, if I may use the term loosely, the passenger service 
on what is known as the Crowsnest-Kettle Valley railway line. I am particular- 
ly interested in this because it runs to the East Kootenay and, incidentally, the 
West Kootenay— 

Mr. StncLair: Yes, I know exactly where those are. I know why you put in 
“incidentally” in regard to the West Kootenay! 

Mr. Byrne: At that time there was, of course, great consternation; but again 
we heard the charge that the Canadian Pacific Railway was given large mineral, 
land and forest grants to provide the building of the famous Crowsnest 
Railway. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. 

Mr. Byrne: And we heard that for that reason they should continue to give 
railway passenger service until perhaps the end of time or until there was some 
indication that there was absolutely no requirement whatsoever. 

Could you tell me, Mr. Sinclair, in a few words, just what is the amount of 
land that was granted to the railway and what mineral grants and subsidies 
were provided for the construction of that line? 

Mr. SrncLarrR: Yes, Mr. Byrne, this was gone into most thoroughly in the 
MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation. It was dealt with in great 
depth there, and I refer in particular to Volume 14 of the Transcript of 
Proceedings. This evidence was given by an officer of the company. At page 
1924 there is a little summary. Perhaps I may just run through it. The acreage 
is listed, and what was received by way of net gains after expenses, is stated as 
follows: 50,000 acres of coal bearing land were conveyed by Canadian Pacific to 
the Government of Canada. 254,640 acres were conveyed to the Crowsnest Pass 
Coal Company. That company undertook to supply coal for the locomotives of 
the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. BYRNE: For any length of time in particular, or for the construction 
period? 2 

Mr. SrncLaiR: Well, it was at an established rate that was set out in the 
agreement. Of course, that has not been operative for quite number of years. 

2,549,699 acres were conveyed to the Province of British Columbia at 40 
cents per acre. 519,075 acres conveyed to the Province of British Columbia 
without consideration. 

Mr. BYRNE: By whom? 


EE 
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Mr. Srnciair: By Canadian Pacific. These were lands that came to a 
predecessor company of Canadian Pacific under the arrangements that they had 
with the government of the Province of British Columbia. That railway was 
known as the B.C. Southern. 382,319 acres were sold to the public. The total 
number of acres involved and thus disposed of amounted to 3,00, 30., GLOSS 
receipts were $3,215,933, less expenses and taxes, at $1,381,435, making a net 
gain of $1,834,498. , 

Mr. Byrne: Was that the profit on the construction? 


Mr. Srncuair: No, that was the amount that was received when the land 
transactions were finalized. That was the net gain. The round figure was, you 
can call it, $1.8 million. 

In addition, the Company received $3.4 million for the building of the line. 
This was approximately one-third of the cost, excluding the building of the line 
from Kootenay Landing to Procter. As you will recall, the line from Kootenay 
Landing to Procter was built many years later. It was a barge connection prior 
to the railway being completed. That was not built until the early 1930s. The 
balance of the railway was built, of course, just before 1900. Therefore, 
excluding that very expensive piece of track, the cost of construction was close 
to $10 million. That covers the cost of construction for the initial line but it does 
not include the cost of equipping it; that is just the construction of the right of 
way. I have now covered the lands, the minerals and the tax grant. 

Mr. Byrne: Did the Canadian Pacific Railway ever undertake any coal 
mining in that area? 

Mr. SIncLarrR: No, and we never had any interest at all at any time in the 
coal company. Sometimes it is asked whether Canadian Pacific ever had an 
interest in the Crowsnest Pass Coal Company. The answer is no, it never did 
have and does not have now. The only mining that was done in that area in 
which Canadian Pacific had an interest is the work done by Cominco, which is 
well known. 

Mr. BYRNE: With respect to these privileges and grants that were provided 
by the government, did the railway make any concessions in any way? 

Mr. Srnciair Thank you for asking that question Mr. Byrne. They under- 
took one of the most onerous obligations that has ever been imposed on a 
railway company. What they undertook to do was to move grain to the 
Lakehead from shipping points then in existence. This is important. They 
agreed to move grain from the shipping points in existence in 1897, at rates 
three cents below the then existing rate and they undertook, of course, to build 
the railway and they undertook to complete it and equip it. All of which they 
did. Those rates remained in effect from that period until the rates on grain 
were made statutory by act of the Parliament of Canada in 1935, and then the 
level of rates were made applicable to all shipping points on all lines of 
railways to Fort William and Port Arthur and on the same basis, mile for mile, 
on main lines and on branch lines. Prior to that period there were higher rates 
for movement on branch lines than there were on main lines. Therefore an 
equalized mileage basis mile for mile was introduced, and in addition by virtue 
of the statue, the level of rates that were applied to grain eastbound to the Head 
of the Lakes were applied westbound for export; that is, to Vancouver and 
other Pacific coast ports for export. 
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@ (10:10 am.) 
Mr. Byrne: Are those rates still in— 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, just a moment, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Byrne. We are 
coming back now to this matter of grain movement. I do not wish you to go into 
it. In the Crowsnest you were discussing passengers and I want to bring all 
members and all witnesses back to that. 


Mr. ByrnE: I am quite in agreement with that. My purpose in asking the 
question is and was to identify this story that I and many others in politics had 
to contend with at the time of the abandonment of the railway. 

The CHAIRMAN: Of what, Mr. Byrne? | 

Mr. BYRNE: Passenger service on the now famous Kettle Valley and ~ 
Crowsnest line. I think it is important that we hear both sides of the story. I | 
have not been able to get these figures straight in the past and I am glad to | 
have them on the record. ; 

Mr. SINCLAIR: There was no obligation, Mr. Byrne, by statute; there was no 
obligation by any agreement to provide passenger service. That line, like all 
other lines, became a part of the Canadian Pacific Railways and became subject . 
to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners when it was 
formulated in the early 1900’s. I think the first board was set up in 1903. 
Therefore, before passenger service could be withdrawn in the Kootenay it 
required the approval of the Board of Transport Commissioner and that was 
secured and received after hearings held in the Kootenays and elsewhere before 
the service was discontinued. If I may go on for one moment, Mr. Chairman, the 
service was discontinued and I have been in the Kootenays. I have not seen, as I 
sair earlier, any withering on the vine of such places as Cranbrook, Castlegar, 
Nelson. 

Mr. ByrNnE: The members are withering. ’ 

Mr. SINCLAIR: The members are withering? 

Mr. ByRNE: The Members of Parliament. 

Mr. SincLarr: They are maturing. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne, before we bring this to a close, may I say you 
have been going since Friday. I will give you 20 minutes today. 

Mr. Byrne: I think I had three minutes on Friday. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Well that is 23 minutes up to today. 

Mr. ByRNE: Well I have just one final question; I wonder if Mr. Sinclair 
could give the committee some idea as to the dividends that have been paid by 
the railway company on their shares and make a comparison from the early 
days to the days when they were disposing of these large parcels of land up to 
the present time; not every year, but give us some indication of the fluctuation. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, Mr. Chairman, in certain periods no dividends were 
paid at all either on the preferred or the ordinary stocks. At the commencment 
early in the history of the company of course it did not pay dividends. It then 
commenced paying dividends and paid them without exception up until 1931, 
then there was the time when no dividends were paid up until the ’40s and 
since that time dividends have been paid. 

Mr. Lewis: I did not hear the last part. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: Since that time dividends have been paid. 
Mr. LEwIs: What was the last year you mentioned. 


Mr. SIncuaiR: I said some year in the 40s. 

Since that time dividends have been paid. The earnings of the company, for 
example, in 1965, were less; the earnings on the net investment of the company 
in 1965 on rail operation were less than the interest rate on government bonds, 
particularly on the net investment, in 1965, it was 3.2 per cent. I have not seen 
the calculations taken from 1881 to 1965 and relating the payment of dividend 
to the investment. Of course, it has been the policy of the company to withhold 
money in certain amounts from the shareholders and reinvest it in the property 
or in other assets. There were no dividends paid on the ordinary stock from 
1932 to 1943. The first payment on ordinary stock was reinstituted in 1943 after 
it was stopped in 1931. At that time the dividend rates were small—2 per cent on 
par. 

Mr. ByrNE: One final question, sir. How much land does the railway still 
maintain under the original grant, not any new acquisition? 


Mr. Sincuair: Well, Mr. Byrne, there are some townsite lands which have 
never been sold; some of them have come back on our hands; I would suggest 
about 600,000 acres, including what is being referred to by some people 
unkindly as moose pastures. 


Mr. Byrne: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHarrMAN: Mr. Cantelon. 


Mr. CANTELON: Mr. Chairman, I have sat here quite quietly for some three 
days, and I have some questions and some comments that I would like to make. 
First of all, I think that all of us are inclined to agree with the C.P.R. that the 
Dominion is a losing proposition; certainly on the basis in which they calculate 
it. However, we are compelled to accept their figures unless we want to broaden 
this inquiry and get independent investigators in to check their figures. I can see 
no purpose in prosecuting that point, but it is obviously a losing proposition. 
However, I would like to know if the C.P.R. office would submit the figures to 
independent analysis if this committee does finally reach the point where it 
decides to do that. 

Mr. Srincuair: Certainly. 

Mr. CanTELON: I thought that would be the answer and I knew it was just 
a rhetoric question, actually, that I was asking. 

Second, I would like to investigate this phrase “effective demand”. I wonder 
if I am right if I interpret it like this. The effective demand is the number who 
use your train? 


Mr. EMERSON: No, I would not agree with that, Mr. Cantelon. That is not 
quite the proper way to put it. I think the effective demand is the demand for a 
service at prices that will meet the cost of providing the service. 


@ (10:20 a.m.) 

Mr. CANTELON: Well, I cannot see a great deal of difference. Perhaps I am 
not too acute in this matter, but it seems to me if that was not a too far out 
definition perhaps we could add to it that it is not necessarily those who wish to 
use the train to be an effective demand, it is those who do manage to use the 
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train. Although, I think that there are many who would like to use it who do not 
actually get an opportunity to do so for various reasons, some of which have 
been given to us. 


Mr. EMERSON: Well, if I may comment on that in order to be effective the 
demand should meet the cost of providing the service. Let me carry it to the 
extreme by way of illustration. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, rail 
transportation service is provided free. Now, you might have a very large 
demand of all kinds of people for one reason or another who are quite willing to 
take the train to go here and there and back again; it would be a demand, but it 
would certainly not be an effective demand. 


Mr. CANTELON: Well, that, of course, I think is inherent in it. I was not fora 
minute suggesting that the element of cost had something to do with the 
demand. It was the other elements of the effectiveness that were concerning me. 
It was the fact that, in my view, there are people who would like to get on to the 
train who do not get on because of factors other than cost. Perhaps I am wrong 
in that view, but nevertheless that is the opinion I have. I have this opinion, and 
I am afraid a great many other people have it, because of experiences which we 
have had in the past with other trains. In particular, I have had some 
experience with the train which used to run from Edmonton to Winnipeg on 
what I think you call your secondary main line on the prairies. Since I lived on 
that line for a great many years, and still do, I have had some experience with 
that train. 

While a number of others have given their personal opinions about this 
thing, I hope on this occasion that you will bear with me for a minute while I 
give mine with respect to this train, because I am afraid it is on these personal 
experiences that the judgment of the public is based and that they have come 
to the conclusion that this so-called effective demand has been curtailed, if I 
could put it that way, by the actions of the railway company. I will just give 
one experience, but I could cite many others. 


One morning my wife and I wanted to take this train and we wanted to 
take the parlour car seat. At that time there was a parlour car on it. Later they 
took it off. We asked the agent to get us a parlour car seat, and when we got 
there there were none available—he just neglected it. He was a good friend of 
mine so I did not quarrel with him. We got on the train and we went into the 
parlour car and we were told by the porter that I could not sit in that coach. 
There were three people in the coach. I said, “Why not?” He said he had orders 
that nobody was to get into that coach. I said, “I am sorry, I am here and unless 
you want to throw me out I am not going to get out.” So we sat there and at 
Saskatoon I went in to buy seats and the porter followed me in and told the 
agent that I could not buy seats on that car. I had been told that at Regina. 
Unfortunately he could not contact anybody at Regina, but he was a sensible 
enough man to realize that a car running empty like that was ridiculous, so he 
sold me the seats. No one else got on that coach from there to Yorkton. I do not 
know how many might have got on it if that policy had not been in effect. It 
could be that the porter was wrong and that it was just a misinterpretation on 
his part. But there was a second episode on that same train that same day. There 
was a buffet car on the train. We went in to have lunch. When we went to have 
lunch they had nothing but sandwiches and only cheese sandwiches. This was 
the lunch that we had. We went in to get dinner, or supper, I guess by that 
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time, and by that time they had run out of everything but bread and bananas. 
Where the bananas came from, I do not know. So we had bread and bananas for 
supper. 

Again I say this perhaps was just one occasion, because I think this was the 
first time they had run that buffet car and I guess they did not expect there 
would be the demand there was. This was rather shocking to me and I am sure 
it is to you, because I am sure you have not heard a story like that before. The 
service was inefficient and it was certainly inclined to make us feel that we did 
not want to travel on that train again. 


One other feature of that train is that it used to take some 13 hours to get 
from where I lived to Yorkton where my wife’s people lived and where we 
often went. I can drive that quite comfortably in seven hours. So, it is no 
wonder that this train could not get traffic. I tell this although I realize that to 
many people this is boring, but this is the type of experience which led 
people to believe that the railway is not really trying to meet the passenger 
demand. That is the first thing that I would like to deal with. 


The second point that I would like to consider is this matter of reservation, 
and in particular I would like to relate this to the type of train that is operating 
today. Maybe I am going to get a way out into left field here, and you may 
think I am a visionary and a little absurd. However, it does seem to me that the 
railways have not been keeping up with the changes in transportation in respect 
of the type of trains they are putting into business. I said something like this to 
Mr. Gordon one time when I was first on the Transport Committee some three 
years ago, and he just said that you cannot run a train at the speed that I was 
suggesting it was to be run at. I now notice that the C.N.R. is putting a fast 
service between Montreal and Toronto which is running at the speed which I 
suggested at that time. So I was not quite as absurd as I sounded, and I hope I 
will not be quite so absurd today as I may sound. 


@e (10:30 am.) 


In the first place, I do not see how you are ever going to make a type of 
train that you operate today, operate profitably, because of the fact that it is a 
tremendously expensive proposition to operate. It does seem to me that it 
could be done if you had a more flexible type of train; that is, a train that did 
not weigh as much as it does, if it were more like the particular coaches that 
you were mentioning to us, Mr. Sinclair, and which probably had a more 
flexible scheduling, so that it could meet the demand rather than just running 
without any attention to how much traffic there was at that particular time. If 
this were done, I think it would be possible for you to computerize your 
reservation system. One of the very big disadvantages that exist today with 
respect to you getting passengers would thus be eliminated. 


Here again I am going to use a personal illustration of what I mean in this 
respect. A year ago I went home on the train because I like to travel on the 
train, and I think many people do. It is a relaxing experience and very 
comfortable. And so, my wife and I went home; we were able to get a 
reservation home, but could not get reservations confirmed to come back. 
However, they assured us we would have them. I wanted to come back on April 
18; I could not get a reservation for April 18—this, of course, was the C.N.R.—I 
could not get a reservation for April 18, 19, 20 or 21. SoI gave up in disgust and 
I telephoned Saskatoon and I got a reservation on the plane for the next 
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morning, just like that. This is by long distance, confirmed, and everything. You 
can see—and I think this same sort of thing probably happens in your case too, 
just as well as it does to the C.N.R.,—why a lot of people are being forced, and 
I think that is the right word, being forced on the airlines and from the trains. 
Now, I realize it is very, very, difficult to run a reservation system on the type 
of train that you operate where you have so many different types of accommo- 
dation and where you have it going so many places. I am told you are running 
it empty for one section, one division or two, and the next division is filled, and 
so on. Why cannot a more flexible type of train be put into operation? You are 
going to run into difficulty in the long run with the Canadian, I am sure, why 
cannot you start to experiment today with the Dominion, which you have taken 
off, so that when the time comes that you have to get rid of the Canadian—which 
I am sure if it continues the way it is you will have to do, because the same dis- 
advantages are going to exist with the Canadian as they are with the Dominion 
—why cannot you experiment with this more flexible type of train with perhaps 
one or two types of accommodation on it, a computerized type of reservation 
system which will meet the demands of the public? And, incidentally, a train 
that could travel a lot faster. Although here again I am not a railroader, but I 
can realize when you try to run a train 100 miles an hour on a track which has 
most of the rest of the traffic running at 60 miles per hour, you run into a lot 
of difficulties there. I would just like to know whether you have any opinions 
on these things that I have been talking about. 


Mr. EMERSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I will try to cover the points that were 
raised by Mr. Cantelon. In the first place, I take it that the experiences he cited 
in travelling to Yorkton on our train on the secondary main line which runs up 
to Saskatoon and Edmonton must have taken place quite a number of years ago. 


Mr. CANTELON: It was since World War II. This has been off business, as 
you know, for some years. 


Mr. EMERSON: That is exactly the point I had in mind. I, of course, cannot 
speak for and have no knowledge of the incidents he refers to and the difficulty 
of getting accommodation on the parlour car, or the meals in the buffet car. I 
can say this, however, that it has not been and is not the policy of the company 
to render that kind of service. Our belief is, and our policy is, to render the best 
kind of service we can, consistent with the requirement, and there certainly, not 
now and never has been, any attempt or wish to deliberately discourage 
passenger traffic by rendering inferior service, or anything like that. Now, you 
may get particular porters, but they are human, after all, too. They get out of 
sorts some morning, and this sort of thing, and worried about something else, 
this can happen and we are all subject to that sort of thing. 

The next point, sir, I think, was the question about the time it took to run 
this train and the slow speed. As you well know, of course, this train provided 
local service as well as through service. In other words, it stopped at the 
intermediate points along the way to pick up and discharge traffic, both passen- 
gers and express and mail. 


Mr. CANTELON: If I might just interject here, Mr. Emerson, I quite agree 
with you that was the main reason why it was so slow. But if we are going to 
serve passengers, I think that it is necessary to get rid of this local business 
being done by a passenger train. I think now you do it by putting it on fast 
freight, do you not? 
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Mr. EMERSON: In so far as express and mail are concerned, that is true. But 
perhaps an example of that to a large measure is the Canadian which, after all, 
stops at not too many of the intermediate points. It stops principally at the 
terminals and some of the larger centers en route, but certainly it does not stop 
at every station such as trains 51 and 52 used to do. In any event, however, 
even with that, with modern highways, and particularly in many areas the 
problems of meeting the time for an elapsed journey that is possible with the 
modern automobile and the modern highway is a very difficult one. You can 
travel today from Calgary to Vancouver, if you like, in less time than you can 
go on the train. The highway is more direct; it is less circuitous and you can 
under normal conditions make that in less time. You could make it in less time 
over many parts of our route. 

I recognize what you had to say, sir, about higher speed, but there are 
limitations in particular areas as to the speed which can be safely and 
consistently made. I think you have to have most things in order to render 
satisfactory service. You can set up a schedule which perhaps you can make one 
day if everything goes right, but on the following day there is some little delay, 
or there is some untoward event that upsets the thing and you cannot make it 
and you have no chance of recovering the time. The result is that you would 
have all the passengers at all the points down the road waiting for a delayed 
train. We have to have a schedule which is realistic both in terms of speed and 
in terms of consistency. 

You mentioned also that the present equipment, I think, is expensive to 
operate, and you suggested a newer form of equipment which would permit 
more flexible scheduling, amongst other things. Expense is relative, I suppose. 
Certainly, our present equipment is the best that we could get at the time we 
bought it and it is the best type in service today. I think you also have to bear 
in mind that in this country of ours which is subject to great extremes of 
weather conditions, both summer and winter, passenger comfort requires an 
adequate system of heating in the one season and air conditioning in the other. 
Now that makes the equipment heavy to some extent. Additionally, you have to 
carry along all of the pertinent features for personal comfort such as water 
supply, and so forth and so on. Certainly, experiments were made in the 
immediate postwar years in the construction of lighter, what you might call 
more flexible trains, for operation on this continent. There was the Talbo train 
for one, there was the General Motors train of tomorrow for another; all of 
these things were tried in higher density areas than in Canada, and all of them 
' were unsuccessful. I know of none of them operating on this continent at 
the present time. So the field has not been completely overlooked. 


@ (10:40 a.m.) 

As to the question of flexible scheduling, if I understand correctly what you 
were suggesting, sir, was that by keeping a close eye on reservations the train 
might be run today and decide not to run tomorrow or next week, or something 
like that, if advance reservations were not sufficient, I do not know. But here, 
amongst other things, of course, it would be most unusual if you would not get 
some reservations for some part of the journey on every day. After all, once 
you accept the reservation in effect you have committed yourself to provide the 


operation. 
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Mr. CANTELON: I am afraid I did not make that very clear, and you have a 
misapprehension of what I meant. What I meant was more a train that can be 
enlarged or expanded, or enlarged or contracted more flexibly than the ones 
you have today. 


Mr. EMERSON: Our present consist, our present equipment on the Canadian, 
for example, the stainless steel equipment, can certainly be added to and taken 
away from within limits, of course. It is completely flexible in that respect. 
Having regard, however, for the fact that to cut cars in and out of the plane 
does take time. You also have to balance your traffic in both directions. That is 
to say you cannot cut off a car in the westbound journey at Winnipeg if it is 
required on the following eastbound journey out of Calgary, just to pick a case 
in point. It is not a simple matter. In regard to reservations, and the question of 
computerizing reservations, we have not overlooked this; we have thought 
about it; we have very much in mind the experience of one of the railroads in 
the United States that tried this and was unsuccessful and went back to the 
present system which is the one we have used over a long period of years. 

Here in contrast with the airlines we are at a disability in that we serve on 
any one route many more points usually, and also that there is offered a greater 
variety of accommodation, and this is perhaps necessary in light of the fact that 
the journeys are of such varied duration. 

You get on an airplane and you can get to wherever you are going, 
virtually, within 12 hours or so, probably much less; that is, you can certainly 
get to wherever you are going in Canada in less than 12 hours. But on a train it 
might take three days, or it may take an hour. The type of accommodation 
which people want is related to a considerable extent to the length of time of 
the anticipated journey, not necessarily the distance. Also, of course, the 
airlines, in a very rapidly growing market, and reference has already been 
made to the large number of seats being added by Air Canada, are on the up 
side of the cycle and I have no reason to suggest that it will not continue 
indefinitely. They are faced with quite a different situation from the railways 
where the over-all passenger market is declining and the installation of a 
computerized reservation system is an expensive costly step at best. 

I think, sir, I have covered all of the points which I can recall, but if there 
is anything I have overlooked I would be glad if you would remind me. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I have a list of questions here but I believe 
that most of them can be answered with answers of yes or no. With all due 
respect to you, Mr. Emerson, I would like to direct my questions to Mr. Sinclair 
because it rises out of what he said on the first day of the hearing. My first 
question is, the C.P.R. has submitted a statement of their holdings to the 
Security Exchange Commission in Washington. Can the same list be made 
available to this committee? 


Mr. Srncrarr: If the Chairman so directs. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, will you so direct? Thank you. 

My second question, Mr. Chairman, is, was the main argument in 
C.P.R.’s application to the Board of Transport Commissioners based on what 


known to you and what you have been trying to explain to us, this te 
“effective demand.” 


} 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, sir. It was not expressed in that term but some of the 
results of our evidence in the approach we made was the same. It was the 
question of balancing the public requirement against the cost, in economic 
terms. 

Mr. McIntosH: Is it correct to say then that effective demand is an 
economic term used by specialists such as yourself in the field of transportation? 
Could this effective demand be ascertained on the computer that you spoke 
about, by feeding the correct information through the computer? 

Mr. SINcuLarR: No, sir. 


Mr. McIntosu: Is it correct to say that some of the factors used in effective 
demand are as you said wastage of manpower, formulation to our Gross 
National Product, and so on. I am referring back to the statement that you 
made in regard to some railway company that lost $60 million a year, and you 
projected that for a ten year period and you predicted a loss of $600 million for 
the Dominion of Canada, and so on. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. I was talking there about misallocation of resources that 
are scarce, which are men and money. 


Mr. McIntTosu: Is it correct to say that effective demand is an economic 
term used by professionals? 


Mr. SINcLaIR: Is an economic term used by professionals? 

Mr. McIntTosu: In the transportation field. 

Mr. SINcLarR: I think it is an economic term used by professionals in all 
fields in which we are meeting a want and distinguishing want from need and 
desire. In other words, that you require an outlay; to stimulate the satisfaction 
of the want you have to allow the person to hope to get the seed back more and 


ho more. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Mr. Sinclair, what I am trying to determine is the origin of 
the term. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: It is as old as the economics, sharpened by the thinking of 


-_ modern folk. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Well, was it in existence as far as you know before you got 
into this field. 


Mr. SrncuaIr: Before I was born, yes. Longer than living memory. 


Mr. McINTOsSH: On that question, Mr. Sinclair, would you agree it is 
subsidizing a run not in the best interests of the nation to offset the drop in 


_what you call economic demand? In other works, subsidizing from the federal 
treasury is not the answer in the situation in regard to the discontinuance of the 


Canadian? 


Mr. SIncuarr: In regard to the Dominion itself, my answer would be I agree 
with you. However, I think you must not generalize beyond the statistics 
because there could be instances where the national interest would require a 
specific service and that has been recognized as an area for admittance. 

Mr. McInTosH: I am coming to that in a moment, sir. 


Mr. SINcLaIR: But in so far as the Dominion is concerned I agree with you, 
because of alternative service available. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Now, I say this and I also believe that on a number of 


occasions you have foreseen or knew the conditions under which the Board of 
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Transport Commissioners would accept an application to discontinue one par- 
ticular service, and you, as officials, have done everything within your power to 
bring about those conditions, to see that they exist before you make your 
application. Would you deny that statement? 

Mr. Srncuair: I certainly would. 

Mr. McIntosH: The Board of Transport Commissioners would accept an 
application to discontinue one particular service and, you, as officials, have done 
everything within your power to bring about those conditions and see that they 
exist before you make your application; would you deny such a thing? 

Mr. Srncuair: I certainly would. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Would you agree with the statement— 

Mr. Srncuarr: The latter part of it, but the first part, I think we do 
recognize the criteria before it is established, but that we tailor our service 
to make it pay, the answer is I absolutely deny it. 

Mr. McIntosH: Would you agree to the statement that the four Western 
provinces in Canada are the ones that are more adversely affected by the 
discontinuance of the Dominion? 


Mr. Srncuatr: I do not think any province is adversely affected whether it 
be East, West, or centre by the discontinuance of the Dominion. 


Mr. McIntosu: Do you think that the effect is felt all over Canada? 
Mr. Srncuarr: I said, I don’t think there is any adverse effect. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Now, if the law of effective demand, or the term “effective 
demand” was applied to the Provinces where this service is discontinued, have 
you any remarks to make in regard to the economy of that part of the area? 


Mr. Srincuair: I only know this, Mr. McIntosh. As far as we have checked 
and been able to ascertain we have seen no adverse economic or social effects 
from the removal of the train, even though there is no rail passenger service in 
the area. The only person that I have seen who has made an investigation since 
the Dominion came off was a group in Alberta and they have announced, 
according to the Press that I saw on the weekend—and I have to refer to a 
newspaper as it is my only source—the Committee of the Calgary Chamber of 
Commerce—‘‘The Committee found no evidence that the Dominion’s withdrawal 
adversely affected business with Calgary”. Mr. MacDonald added: “Nobody is 
really deprived of transportation because of the Dominion’. I have seen no 

other report; there may have been others, but I have not seen it. 


Mr. McInTosu: In regards to the legal aspect of the agreement that exists 
between the C.P.R. and the people of Canada, would you admit that it is an 
obligation on the part of the Company to provide the public with any 
passenger service, I say ‘any’ rail passenger service? 


Mr. Sincuair: Yes, Mr. McIntosh, the law provides that we will provide 
adequate and suitable accommodation in the light of all proper interests, and 
again those are in quotes “proper interests”’. 


Mr. McInTosu: In other words, there is no conflict of interpretation? 
Mr. SrncLarir: None whatever. 
Mr. McIntosu: In this regard. 
Mr. Srnciarr: None whatever. 
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e (10:50 a.m.) 


Mr. McInTOSH: Would you agree, that in the event the effective demand in 
regard to the services of the Canadian shows no improvement during the next 
year that your Company could legally ask and expect to have granted an 
application to continue this passenger service? 

Mr. Sincuair: I think you would then be faced with this problem as I 
expressed I think it was on Thursday or Friday; a new problem arises then and 
that is what does the national interest require? 


Mr. McINTOosH: Yes, I am coming to that also. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I think that that was also made clear in the judgment of the 
Board, in the remarks of the Chief Commissioner in the Dominion hearing. 


Mr. McIntTosu: Could I ask you this to your knowledge was the Department 
of National Defence conferred with in regard to your application to discontinue 
the Dominion? 


Mr. Sincuair: In regard to the Dominion, no sir. I would like you to know 
this. Some years ago when we were thinking of destroying certain passenger 
equipment that we had we approached the Department of National Defence and 
asked whether they wanted to have it mothballed and kept in cases of 
emergency. They went into the matter and said “No”. You have to realize Mr. 
McIntosh that the way to move troops has changed quite a bit since the Second 
World War; for example, aircraft are coming along, I suppose you have heard, 
to seat by day and to move 750 fully-equipped troops intercontinentally. You 
can see what that could do on a shuttle service from one end of the country to 
the other. 


Mr. McIntosu: I was thinking, Mr. Sinclair, in that regard, of areas where 
there is not a landing field suitable to take that type of aircraft, or where the 
landing field has been previously destroyed. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: They could use other means. I would like to refer you to a 
letter from the Minister of National Defence signed by The Honourable Mr. 


_ Pearkes, of September 14, 1960. Maybe I might read just a small paragraph 
_ here: “I have been advised by the services that because of the widely varied 


conditions which might exist in an emergency, it is doubtful that planning could 
be carried out on a firm basis for all contingencies.” “It would appear to be 
more practical to adjust from time to time plans to meet our foreseeable 
Yequirements in the light of the transportation available rather than to enter 


_ into any scheme for the maintenance of railway cars which have been with- 


' drawn from service.”’ 
Mr. McInTOsH: I was going to ask you a similar question in regard to the 


plans of the Emergency Measures Organization but I presume that your 


question covers both, National Defence and E.M.O. 
Mr. SINcLaIR: Yes, sir, we are connected with that, of course. 
Mr. McINTosH: My next question, Mr. Sinclair: Has the rail passenger 
service of your Company ever shown a profit and, if so, during what period? 
; Mr. Srncuarr: I think that the rail passenger service indicated that up until 
| the end of the 20s it was meeting its variable cost plus. Of course, there were 


Some periods during the war of very high utilization and non-availability of 
_ €ars, tires, fuel and so on. But in those periods yes. 
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Mr. McINnTosuH: Has the effective demand in regard to the complete rail 
service, including freight requirements, increased or decreased during the past 
ten years? 

Mr. Sincuarr: The effective demand by definition and by thought cannot 
apply in a group. Has the effective demand for rail freight service—let us take 
automobiles? 

Mr. McIntosu: I would rather deal with rail? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Movement of automobiles by rail. It had disappeared prac- 
tically, then we introduced the rack cars, and this enabled the effective demand 
to be implemented and this tractor is now back on the rails in large measure. 

Mr. McIntosH: Could the same reasoning be applied to the passenger 
service? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I would say no, sir, because I think what many people 
overlook, and we tried to lay this before you factually in our original submis- 
sion; it was around 1954, we gave it that kind of treatment. We went out and 
bought very modern equipment, we marketed it very aggressively and we spent 
$60 million on equipment and we did then and failed in what some people are 
trying now some ten years later. 

Mr. McIntTosu: I wonder, Mr. Sinclair, if the Committee could be provided 
with a number of graphs and the first one I have in mind is one showing the 
trend in regard to the combined rail service and freight service, say for the past 
30 or 40 years? 

Mr. Stnciair: What do you mean? By way of gross ton miles? 

Mr. McIntTosu: No, by way of profit and loss. 

Mr. Sincxarir: No, I couldn’t do that. 

Mr. McIntosu: I think that is what we are coming down to here. 

Mr. SincLAIR: How could I graph that? 

Mr. McIntTosH: I am not an economist, and I don’t know. I just wanted 
know whether you can do that or whether you can’t. 

Mr. Srinciair: I can always make certain assumptions, and graphs 
those assumptions. What are you asking me? What is the net return related 
investment in rail on Canadian Pacific overall, taking a base year of say, 1949 
1965? Certainly I can graph that. 


Mr. McIntTosH: What I am trying to arrive at is, in your comple 
transportation system whether you have been increasing your profit over the 
period or if it has been remaining the same, and what effect will the taking 
passenger service off have on those profits or even taking both— 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Let me give you some figures— 


Mr. McINTOsH: Let me finish—both the freights and the passengers aw 
from the whole complex of the C.P.R.? 


Mr. SincLair: Let me give you some figures. I will use the base of— 


Mr. McInTOosH: No. I am not concerned with the figures at the present tim 
because we get confused if we have too many figures. I was just wondering 
we could see the trend— 


Mr. SINcLarrR: Trend? 
Mr. McIntosu: By a graph. 
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Mr. Sincrarr: I can graph net railway earnings, sure. 
Mr. McInTosuH: Thank you. 
Mr. Srnciair: From a base of what year? 
Mr. McInTosuH: I said the last 40 years? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Forty? 
Mr. McInTosu: If that is too big a task, what I want to see is whether it is up 
or down. As I said when I passed my remarks the other day, I am a free 
enterpriser. I understand if it is not financially sound, and as a free 
enterpriser I will certainly give it up. I am not quarrelling with you, if you 
want to give it up. 
| Mr. Srnciarr: Would 20 years be right? I think I can just see a 20 year 
_ graph. Would 20 years be enough? 
| Mr. McInTosuH: Or if you just want to make it 40 years, and make it for 
four different periods, about 10 years each. 
| Mr. Srnciair: All right, I will prepare a graph. 
The CHarrman: Let me get this straight, Mr. McIntosh. This graph would 
_ show a profit— 

Mr. SINcLarr: Net earnings, rail. 

The CHAIRMAN: To be divided— 

Mr. SrIncLAIR: Twenty years, freight and passengers. 

Mr. McIntosu: I am coming to both. I would like to know if this can be done 
for the passenger service separately and for the freight service separately and 
the combination of the two. 

Mr. Sincuarr: I have not got records like that, Mr. McIntosh, but I can give 
you net railway earnings for a period of 20 years or a period of 40 years. I have 
available all the accounts of the Company but when I come down to trying to 
break it out between freight and passenger, I couldn’t do it, no. 

Mr. McINTosH: If you can’t do it we can’t expect it, but you have an idea of 
what I am trying to get at and I don’t want too many figures to confuse us. It is 
just the trend that I am after. 

Mr. Stncuair: I will try to develop something that will be helpful. 

Mr. McInTosH: Will the discontinuance of the Dominion result in an 
increase or decrease, in your opinion, in the passenger fares on the Canadian? 

Mr. SrIncxiair: Firstly, let me put it this way. The level of the passenger 

fares per se will be affected. We expect that the carriage of the The Canadian 

will improve by not dissipating the available market over two trains. So 
therefore on a long term, you are running two trains at a 50 per cent capacity, 
and one train, and let us say you have an erosion factor of shrinking markets, 
you should be able to prevent fares going up quickly on the Canadian as they 
otherwise would go up. 

Mr. McINTosH: You are not saying whether they are going up or whether 
they will not go up? You are not committing yourself in this regard? 

Mr. StncLair: Mr. McIntosh, I would be naive if, I didn’t think, in the light 
of the existing economy, that costs were not going to increase. Cost of material 
and cost of wages are going to increase and I am certain that the productivity 
‘factor cannot offset these increases in rail passenger services. 
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Mr. McInTosH: I am going to get regional and provincial, like some of the 
other members with their questions and I am going to say to you that, as one 
example, Swift Current to Calgary, prior to I think, Christmas of last year, the 
return fare was $16. and during Christmas it was $32.40 and now it is $30., 
almost double and this has been since the rumours that The Dominion was 
coming off. 


@ (11:00 a.m.) 


Mr. Srncviarr: It had nothing to do with it, Mr. McIntosh. The situation was 
this, the Board of Transport Commissioners established what rate was just and 
reasonable for passenger service on a base figure of five cents per mile. Five 
cents per mile is a low rate for transportation. As I explained following our 
experiment that was instituted in the fall of 1963, the rates were reduced to a 
very, very low level. You only have to think of the rate. It was working out at 
something under two and a half cents a mile. You can’t move anything or too 
many people for two and a half cents a mile. That is a ridiculously low rate and 
we found that it was impossible to do it. The cost of handling that extra 
business resulted in an increase in the deficit. In other words, you weren’t even 
getting your seats back from the extra. Therefore, adjustments were made in 
the fare structure, all of them of course, still below the five cents per mile that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners considered to be a just and reasonable 
level for rail passenger service. 


Mr. McIntTosH: It may not be any business of mine, Mr. Sinclair, but why 
was that increased if it was not necessary. You said two cents is a ridiculously 
low price. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Two and a half. 


Mr. McINTosH: Two and a half. I am not in a position to say whether it is 
or whether it isn’t but if there was a need for an increase why was it not spread 
over the whole line, rather than between non-competitive points. If there was a 
need for an increase on this one particular leg or fragmentation as you wish 
call it, from 60 to almost 100 per cent, why was it left to the last month of 1965 
to make that immediate jump. There was no jump in the fare as I unders 
it from Calgary to Vancouver. 


Mr. Srnciair: The answer to that is it is not just applied at non- competi- 
tive points. Let me give you an example. One of the most competitive rai 
passenger points that I know of is between Toronto and London, Ontario, 
our rate there is five cents a mile. Another place, Montreal-Sherbrooke, th 
are examples in the East and in the west, and when you say why does 
jump so much, all we did was put it back to the level that the Board had he 
to be just and reasonable. When we cut the fares we cut them just 
drastically. It is a funny thing, Mr. McIntosh, and I suppose it is quite no 
that people remember fares that go up and they forget fares that have 
down. We have not yet established in our minds what is the level that will 
the most effective. A lot of it has to be incurred. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McIntosh, are you finished because we want to 
this break at 11 and I want to wind these questions up. 


Mr. McINTOsSH: I am not too far from being finished. Most of these questi 
I think could be answered yes or no, but Mr. Sinclair wanted to go thro 
with it. 
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Mr. Srncxair: I am only trying to be helpful. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have been 25 minutes on your questions. Would you 
like to come back to it, or do you want to finish off? 


Mr. McInTosu: I will wait. I may have five or ten minutes more, that is all. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will break until 11.15. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will conclude the questioning by Mr. 
McIntosh, and I would advise Mr. McIntosh that he has five or ten minutes left. 


e (11:20 a.m.) 


Mr. McIntosu: I shall finish up until some other time. I shall get to the 
point of why I asked most of these questions I did this morning. It is because I 
believe there is a terrific confusion between the Committee interpretation of the 
term “effective demand” and what the professionals in the transportation 
business relate to that term “effective demand”. I would also point out, Mr. 
Chairman, that there is possibly confusion in two other phrases that were 
mentioned, I think, by Mr. Horner. That is in regard to paragraphs 34 and 35 of 
the summary of the brief. In one you say “In the best interests of the people”, I 
don’t think the Committee will agree with the interpretation put on that term 
by the officials of that firm, nor, in paragraph 35, “To do so is a disservice to the 
public”. Maybe I should leave the questioning on that later. Now, I think Mr. 
Sinclair said this morning that the term “effective demand” as far as he is 
concerned is an economic term of long standing. The terms of reference which 
‘we have before us, which I do not like, it includes the words “effective 
demand”. I looked up in the dictionary also the meaning of “effective demand”, 
the two words—and “effective” means actual or existing, and demand means 
need. I think this is the way the general public looks upon this term “effective 
demand”. I refer you to the second page of your long brief, and that one 
paragraph— 

Mr. SINcLarIR: Actual or existing in which there is a need is not in conflict 
with what I said. 

Mr. McInTosu: To me, when I substitute the term as I understand it to one 
paragraph on page 2 of your long term, a reading of it I do not think, conveys 
what you are trying to put across to this Committee. I think Mr. Olson, the 
other day, said there are thirty-one occasions in this brief where the term 
“effective demand” is used, and I think before we go any further we should 
have a clear understanding of what we mean by this term “effective demand”’. I 
think we know what you mean, but I am not quite sure that we know, or the 
public knows, what we mean. 

Mr. SINcLaIR: But, Mr. McIntosh, you see— 


Mr. McInTosu: I only have five minutes, Mr. Sinclair, but I want to get this 
point across. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: But I do, I do, I don’t wish to have anyone feel that we are in 
conflict with your dictionary definition, but you have to couple these two words 
together, and where you say “need”, need without an outlay is not part of 
effective demand. Need in that sense does not mean need or desire, as I have 
said, and I have quoted Hanson on this. He made that very clear. Therefore, you 
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have to have an outlay, and it is my fault that I am not making this clear, and 
the very fact that you came back to paragraphs 34 and 35 is again my fault for 
not making it clear, because the concepts go right through, right from the 
terms of reference right through. 

Mr. McIntosu: Could I make my point before the Chairman cuts me off? 
You can take as long as you want for the answers. 

Mr. Srncuair: Why am I different from you? 

Mr. McIntrosH: Why, I don’t know. I mean, I seem to be restricted but 
anyway, Mr. Chairman, I think, put your point across very clearly the other day 
as to what he understood by your explanation and being a free enterprise, the 
effect on the country. However, to get back to what you were referring to, I 
would like just to read this one paragraph in the couple of minutes I have left 
and substitute words “actual need” for effective demand, and you tell me if it 
means the same thing. 


Mr. Stncuatr: What paragraph? 


Mr. McInrosH: That is the paragraph that says effective demand on rail 
passenger sevice, on page 2 of the long brief. I shall read it to you, and I shall 
substitute the words. It says:—and I think it is used nine times in this one 
paragraph;—“The key words in the terms of reference are “actual need for 
passenger service”. Actual need is the criterion upon which the present program 
and future plans of the Company for rail passenger service must be assessed. 
Actual need is the demand for a service at prices which meet the cost of 
providing that service. Services or goods that cannot be sold for what it costs to 
produce them do not possess an actual need, and their production is an 
economic waste. Throughout its history, the policy of the Company has been to 
meet fully the actual need for passenger service and it intends to do so in the 
future. The Company has never ceased to provide service where there is an 
actual need. In fact, there have been many occasions, as is well known, when ~ 
the Company has continued a service when there was no longer an actual need 
for it. The Company has always been reluctant to discontinue a service, and has : 
never done so until after its studies established that the actual need had 
gone and could not be recovered.” 

Now, would you agree with me that we can substitute the words “actual 
need” for the term “effective demand’? And this, I think, is what the Com- 
mittee is set up for, to see if we can convince the people that there is no longer 
an actual need for this train service in the terms that they understand it, not as 
you understand it. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, Mr. McIntosh, the application of the word “actual” to 
need, and adopting that in the way you have, I think that you have merely 
come to the same rationale, if you want to put it that way, but I can’t quarrel 
with you when you use actual need. The key in what you are saying is the way | 
you use the word “actual”, and you use the word “actual” on the same basis as 
the demand curve would be done in economics. Therefore with that kind of 
definition that you have put on the word “actual”, you have said the same thing, ~ 
as far as I can follow. . 

The CHAIRMAN: I have next on my list Mr, Olson. However, Mr. Southam 
had to leave a moment ago, Mr. Olson. He had been on the list for two days 
and I wonder if he is the last one of the members that has not spoken at all, and | 
whether he could ask some questions before that. Mr. Southam. ' 
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Mr. SouTHAM: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Most of the questions, I am glad 
to say, have been covered and discussed by members of the Committee and the 
witnesses. However, there are still several questions and comments I would like 
to put. I come from central Canada, like my friends, Mr. Pascoe, from Moose 
Jaw, and Mr. Ormiston and Mr. McIntosh and several of the other members 
who have spoken previously. Some from the southern part of Saskatchewan. I 
find there is a great deal of criticism still directed towards the C.P.R. and its 
policies for the removal of the Dominion. I think the point was brought out by 
Mr. Pascoe, when he mentioned that either the scheduling of the Canadian, that 
is, leaves a great deal of inconvenience, makes it very inconvenient for a lot of 
people in the southern part of the ridings I would say, not only of Saskatchewan 
but also of Alberta, to avail themselves of this service. I was quite interested in 
the suggestion made by Mr. Pascoe that there should be possibly some type of a 
rail liner service set up, especially in the summertime at least, when there is a 
higher percentage or saturation of travel in order to direct passengers into key 
centres like Winnipeg, Regina, or Calgary, in order to make it convenient for 
them to find accommodation on the Canadian providing this is the train that we 
assume is going to take over and provide the services required for the people 
that want to travel by train. 


@ (11:30 a.m.) 

I would like to question the witnesses on the economics of the effective 
demand or, to what Mr. Sinclair referred to at some length on Friday as 
regressive analysis. Is this a new type of cost accounting that has come into 
being or is being used by the Committee since the report of the MacPherson 
Royal Commission. My question is this: During the sittings of the MacPherson 
Royal Commission, in the testimony that was given there was a great deal of 
controversy as to the cost accounting methods. In other words, I am thinking 
now of the cost accounting system and the experts and you people had, as 
contrary to what the MacPherson Royal Commission had. If you recall, there 
were, I believe, experts brought in from the United States to give their version 
or analysis of the cost accounting of your railroad. If I recall, in one instance 
there was some $17,000,000 involved where your figures were $17,000,000 and 
an independent group brought it down to about $2,500,000 or $3,000,00 and 
then I think there was a compromise figure agreed to on it. Now, is this new 
regressive analysis cost accounting system something new which has come into 
being since, and the variables that you were talking about? Is this new? 


Mr. SINcLAIR: Well, the first major application of regression analysis in the 
public hearing was in the MacPherson Report. I would like to point out, sir, that 
none of the experts that came forward, no matter who they were appearing for, 
disagreed with the application of regressive analysis in appropriate joint cost 
problems. The dispute arose over the choice of the independent variable, and as 
it was pointed out, you have to have very sophisticated, if I may put it that 
Way, you have to have very long experience to know which independent 
variable to put in, because there is what is loosely termed as the “K factor”, and 
the K factor is really a knowledge factor an experience factor in choosing the 
independent variables to go into the equation. That means that you can get fits, 
statistical fits, that are approximately the same as another statistical fit but has 
in it independent variables that your knowledge shows are completely wrong. 
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For instance—it is the old saw, though, and maybe it points it up and we 
used it at that time, and that was that you can statistically show a correlation 
between the number of stork nests and births in Sweden, but your knowledge 
shows you that that is the wrong independent variable. 


Mr. SoutHamM: You will agree with me, Mr. Chairman, that during the 
MacPherson Royal Commission, there was a wide disagreement among the 
so-called economic experts. I am just asking you, have they been reconciled 
yet? 

Mr. Srncuair: No, I would not say that. I think that what you are referring 
to basically is this. This is a factor. In regard to the $2,500,000, as you put it, as 
against the $17 million, and I shall try not to transgress in using that bad word, 
Mr. Chairman. What major factor there was the transfer of what may be called 
solely related to one type of traffic branch line, from a cost analysis of the 
moving of a specific commodity to a—carving that portion of it out and dealing 
with it in another way. I have done it without mentioning the word. 


The CHAIRMAN: Maybe that would be better. 


Mr. SoutHAM: I point this out, Mr. Chairman, because I say this question is 
still abroad in the minds of a number of people. There is a difference of opinion 
in this regard. 


Mr. Stncuarr: I can say this, sir. There is no question about this, you can 
have differences of opinion in regard to statistical matters. But where you have 
equations that have as many as five variables in them, you are bound to have 
some controversy. But, the advantages of this type of analysis are so great over 
what was available before, that even with those disabilities, you have got a 
better result. 


Mr. SouTHAM: I bring this question to the attention of the Committee 
because I think if the people are satisfied that we have the best cost accounting 
system available to provide the statistic that you have and then the deductions 
that you make from that, I think this in itself would help to allay a certain 
amount of the fear that people have that possibly your cost accounting is 
naturally in your interest, and they think, they assume this. This is why 18 
brought it up, and I think it was touched upon by Mr. Bell in his opening : 
remarks. 


Mr. SrncLarR: The whole purpose of it was to develop a cost estimate that | 
could be used with greater confidence than the arbitrary methods that had ; 
hitherto been used. And this was the whole purpose of it. It’s not an easy thing _ 
to do. It requires an awful lot of work, and it requires a computer, and it 
requires a lot of time. But there is no dispute in the transportation industry that ; 
I know of that indicates that the application of regression analysis in joint cost 
problems is not a major step forward. You recognize, of course, that this is also 
applied to other industries. For instance, to the petroleum industry. They have : 
adopted it in some of their analyses. It is also appled in certain parts of other : 
types of operations, airlines, for instance; in the packing industry. This is a { 


4 


develpment and, of course, it is growing, with the growing use of computers. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, another figure which has been bandied about 
recently as far as cost of transportation is concerned refers to comparisons 
between rail line and air transportation. I would like information on whether 
this particular rule of thumb figure is generally correct or not. Mr. Sinclair, it 
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has been stated that it is becoming evident that people can be transported, in 
other words, by air, twice the number for half the cost, compared with rail 
transportation. Is this a fact, an actuality? Because if it is, it would lead me to 
believe that this would be an incentive, naturally, on the part of all transporta- 
tion companies moving people by rail, to try to get them into the air as fast as 
possible. Now, I am thinking about quotations, that were given to this Com- 
mittee, and these are facts. For instance, it takes seven or eight trains to move a 
group of people across Canada to stay even with your Canadian or your 
Dominion; whereas some of these new supersonic, or some of these jets can 
move one hundred and fifty people across in the space of two or three hours. 


Mr. Srnciair: I would say this, sir. Supersonics, none of which are flying 
yet, commercially, are more expensive, but I think the subsonic can move 
people cheaper over any reasonable stage length than can a railway. For 
example, transcontinental fare structure now applied without the stretch version 
is around four cents a passenger mile. And with your addenda, for berths and 
things like this, a transcontinental journey by rail, even at the fares that are 
now in existence, would be greater than that. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Well, this figure that I quoted, this rough rule of thumb that 
twice as many people could be moved at half the cost would be exaggerating it 
a little bit is yet— 


Mr. Srnciair: I would not want to give a ratio—What are you talking 
about? from Montreal or Ottawa? 


Mr. SouTHAM: Transcontinental, say from Montreal to Vancouver. The total 
cost compares, on a per capita mile basis for moving passengers. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: I would think that the ratio would be even higher. It would 
get closer, I would say, to between three and four to one. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Then this would naturally be an incentive on the part of any 
transportation company moving people to try to encourage people to leave rail 
transportation and to go to air. 


Mr. Sincxarr: I do not think it is a matter of encouragement; but I think 
people are attracted to the speed, the comfort and the advantages of air travel. 
This is particularly so in younger people, many of whom think of no other way 
_ to travel but by car for a short distance and air for a long distance; And older 
people too. Business travel has completely left the rails on the time element 
alone. 


@ (11:40 am.) 

Mr. SoutHAm: Possibly you are right as far as comparing younger people 
with older people, but there is still a resistance in the minds of a lot of 
Canadians yet, who for some reason or other, do not like to take to the air. 
Now, is this gradually dissipating as time goes on? 

Mr. SrncLarr: No question, it is dissipating. And, once again, maybe they do 
not believe statistics, but statistics show that they are safer aboard an airplane 
than they are walking down to their office or going to church. You said that, Mr. 
Lewis, I did not. 


Mr. SouTHAM: The other questions that I had in mind have been pretty 
well covered. Thanks, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, with respect to this matter 
of variable cost figures and the disagreement over the bases, do I understand 
that there are departmental officials here at the present time, or Board of 
Transport Commissioners who will be prepared to deal with this matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have been informed that there will be cost analysts of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners available to us, and also the department 
cost analysts of D.O.T. They are not here now, but they will; they are subject to 
our call. 


Mr. BELL(Saint John-Albert): I would think it would be good to tell them 
in advance that we need some assistance with this particular aspect, because we 
have a responsibility to satisfy ourselves with regard to it. 


The CHAIRMAN: They have already been advised by the committee, and I 
have to-day advised them to have their people here from here on in. Mr, Olson. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Chairman, I have two or three things I want to get into for 
about the next twenty or twenty-five minutes. To begin with, I do not know 
whether Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sinclair want to comment on this, but there have 
been conflicting statements, I think, by witnesses from the C.P.R. over the years 
as to what they intend to do with the passenger service. I would like to quote 
from the other proceedings of the Royal Commission on Transport on January 
27, 1960, where Mr. Frawley asked Mr. Crump a question about this matter of 
the future intentions of the C.P.R. respecting passenger service. 

In reply to a question about this matter of how long they intend to 
continue the passenger service, Mr. Crump answered this way: 

“One is just as real as the other and the difference here is the deficit in the © 
moving of grain and the moving of passengers. I think perhaps I would agree © 
with that, Mr. Frawley, but the difference is this: that we can do nothing about ~ 
statutory rates, referring to the grain rates, under our present legislation. We | 
can do a great deal about passenger rates, passenger deficit, as you term it.” 

I would like you to listen to this very carefully. | 

“Now, if all passenger service ceased on Canadian Pacific, then that deficit | 
would disappear, and that is the end to which we are working.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sinclair if the 
senior management of the Canadian Pacific Railway have changed their minds 
since Mr. Crump gave that statement before the MacPherson Royal Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. EMERSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, we are certainly working to the end 
that passenger deficits disappear. That is our objective and must be our aim, 
certainly. 

Mr. Ouson: Well, it says here “if all passenger service ceased on the 
Canadian Pacific,’ and you do not think that is related to the statement “and 
that is the end to which we are working?” 


Mr. EMERSON: No. I put it to the elimination of the deficit. 


Mr. Otson: But if you are working towards the end of the deficits and 
ceasing all passenger services would accomplish that end, I suppose you would 
proceed on that basis, would you? 


Mr. EMERSON: It would be, perhaps, one way, but not necessarily the only 
way. 4 
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Mr. OLSON: What other way is there, when we have not had any indication 
from any of the witnesses from the C.P.R. that they believe, in the foreseeable 
future, that there is any way that they can remove the deficits from transcon- 
tinental train passenger service. 


Mr. EMERSON: Well, of course, one step that we have taken and that is 
under review here is the elimination of the Dominion. That is a step towards it. 
In the other field— 

Mr. OLson: You still have a deficit on the Canadian, don’t you? ; 

Mr. EMERSON: That is correct. In that field, of course, you are dealing with 
quite a different situation in that the total passenger revenues earned by the 
Canadian are much higher than those earned by the Dominion. The deficit, 
proportionately, is not as bad. Amongst the measures that we have open to us is 
the question of fare adjustment within the limits prescribed by the Board to 
maximize the net return, or, to put it the other way, to minimize the net loss 
that results from the operation of that train. 


Mr. OLSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted that statement to be on the 
record because there has, as I suggested, what appears, at least, to be some 
change of attitude by C.P.R. officials from time to time as to the continuance of 
these trains. 


Mr. EMeErRson: Now, if I might just comment, Mr. Chairman, of course, 
some six years have elapsed since that statement was made. 


Mr. Otson: And you think that in 1966 and in the future from 1966, there 
is some less likelihood that the management of the C.P.R. will want to do away 
with these passenger services? 


Mr. EMERSON: That would depend, surely, on circumstances as they unfold, 
and I, for one, am not able to predict what may transpire. 


Mr. Otson: Is it a fact, Mr. Emerson, that after 1960, or at about 1960, the 
same time as this statement was made by Mr. Crump, is when the C.P.R. started 
to reduce, I don’t like to use the word “downgrade” because you don’t like that 
term, but at least started to reduce the accommodation on the transcontinental 
service? 


Mr. Emerson: I think the change, which, however, was reviewed and 
summarized by the Board and took place, as I recall it, subject to check, in the 
fall of 1960, the day after this statement was made. Prior to that time, however, 
in 1959, for example, there were three transcontinental trains, and I refer to 
page 7 of the judgment of the Board. 


Mr. OLSON: Well, Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sinclair, I would like to ask you if it 
is possible to express mathematically this term “effective demand” in retrospect. 
That is to say, is there a time when you can look back and say that effective 
demand is so many passengers. 


Mr. Emerson; No. I don’t know of any way that could be done, Mr. Olson, 
no. 


Mr. Otson: There is no point, then, in your definition of this word 
“effective demand” where you could actually say that the effective demand is at 
this level, expressed mathematically. 


Mr. EMERSON: Well, when you say expressed mathematically, expressed in 
terms of number of passengers, no. 
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Mr. OLSON: Well, for example, suppose you hauled, and I am just using this 
figure, 100,000 passengers in 1964. Would that figure be the effective demand for 
1964? Now, I am not saying you can predict it, but when you look back at it, 
would that be a mathematical expression of what you mean by effective 
demand? 

Mr. Emerson: I think you would have to look at that not in terms of the 
number of passengers, but in terms of the revenues that were earned and look 
at those revenues then in relation to the costs that were incurred. 


@ (11:50 a.m.) 

Mr. OLson: We want to use this term. There is no way in your explanation 
of this term that it could be expressed in numbers: is that it? 

Mr. EMERSON: Well, you say in terms of numbers of people. People are not 
used, Mr. Olson. One person wants to travel 100 miles, the next person 1,000. 
They are not the same thing. 

Mr. Otson: I understand that, but what I am talking about is this. If we 
could get to some point where we could determine whether or not this effective 
demand is related to the number of people who wanted to use the service, it 
would help. 


Mr. EmeErRSoN: The effective demand reflects the number of people in 
retrospect that do use the service in terms of the revenues that they provide or 
the cost incurred. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sinclair made an interesting comment a 
few minutes ago. He said that effective demand must be distinguished from 
desire. I wonder if we could have a slightly expanded explanation of just what 
is meant by that. 


Mr. SINcLAIR: Desire is, as I put it, people may have a desire for something 
but they have no effective demand for it, unless the outlay that they are 
prepared to make will resolve itself into the application of resources it reduces. 
It is as easy as that. Let me give you an example. You might have the desire 
for—no offense meant to anyone—you might have a desire for whiskey or — 
chocolates but if you were not prepared to make an outlay for those chocolates, ‘ 
the demand would be unfavourable and the production of chocolates would be a — 
misallocation of resources if you were giving them away. 


Mr. Otson: If I had a desire for these chocolates and I knew where they 
were and I was willing to pay the price, and the door was locked so that 7 
couldn’t get in to buy them what effect would this have on effective demand or 4 
doesn’t that enter into your definition of it. 


Mr. SIncLarr: I made that clear, I think, the other day, Mr. Olson. I asl 
once there is an effective demand, then you must market, and you need no 
stimulus to do it because you are getting back more. That is basic—there is no 
question about it that you have to market. We have, I hope, drawn to the 
attention of the Committee the activities that we did in marketing the 
Canadian, and our new equipment in 1954 and 1955 did result in what we 
thought was the beginning of a trend which unfortunately fell off. 


Mr. Otson: I am not quarrelling with that. As a matter of fact, I am n 
quarrelling with the effectiveness of your marketing of the passenger service, 
but I do have some difficulty in understanding this matter of what appears to 
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a lack of providing a service that is being desired and along with that desire 
goes the willingness to pay the price. Perhaps we could get a little more specific 
about this. 


Mr. SrNcLair: Let me give you an example, as I said before. With the 
Faresaver plan we stimulated people to ride the trains, and they came forward 
in large numbers to get on the train but the fares were so low that they were 
not even covering the additional cost of carrying those people. In other words, 
the deficit increased and this is why we had to abandon that kind of approach. 
You say they are willing to pay the price. I will give you an example Mr. Olson, 
that may help you. There is an effective demand for commuter service on the 
Lakeshore out of Montreal. These rates are set by the Board and the service 
meets more than its variable cost. We adjust our service with the gross 
patronage in that area, and there is an effective demand for rail passenger 
service in the area between Rigaud and Montreal on the Lakeshore that is being 
served, and, as far as we can see in the future, will be there and we will serve 
it. We do not have to be stimulated to do that. That is our business, and we go 
after it. 


Mr. Otson: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we could be a little more specific 
about this difference in what I think is public demand for service and this 
so-called effective demand, bringing in all of these matters of prices and so on. 

The other day I suggested to you to be prepared to answer some questions 
on specific points and I think at that time I said I would bring up both Medicine 
Hat and Edmonton and the reason I want to bring up Edmonton, although I am 
more familiar with Medicine Hat perhaps, is Medicine Hat is a small city, 
slightly over 25,000, but Edmonton is not; it is well over 300,000. What happens 
if someone phones your agent in Edmonton and wants a reservation on your 
train from Edmonton to Calgary and somewhere else that requires space on the 
Canadian either to Vancouver or to Eastern Canada? 


Mr. SINcLarIr: Well, on our service between Edmonton and Calgary it is 
non-reserved space. 

Mr. Otson: I understand that, but when they want to reserve a space on 
the transcontinental run. 

Mr. Srncuarr: It would be referred to the closest bureau. 

Mr. OLson: That is in Calgary? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, and they would see if they have space available for the 
type. We will take it for one of the easiest to fill; an upper berth; he would 
likely get a reply back quickly. If he asked for a drawing-room of which there 
are a few, and the one out of Calgary was sold, it would be referred by Calgary 
to— 

Mr. Ouson: Before we get into that, what does your agent do with that 
reservation, that demand for a space? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: What would he do? He would either telephone it to our office 
in Calgary or send it down to Telex saying the date, the train, the type of space. 


@ (12:00) 


Mr. Otson: How much accommodation or facilities are available to that 
agent between Edmonton and Calgary? 


Mr. SINcLAIR: How much facilities? 
23731—3 
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Mr. OLSON: What facilities does that agent have at his disposal to get in 
touch with the reservation agency in Calgary to determine whether he can sell 


the space or not? 

Mr. Srvcuair: There are times in each day in which passengers have priority 
outside of emergency moves on our wire. 

Mr. OLSON: Is there one line between Calgary and Edmonton, or how 
many? 

Mr. SrncLarr: One line. We have a microwave situation. We can use the 
microwave, we can use our land wires, we can go via Winnipeg. 

Mr. Otson: Do you mean now that this passenger agent in Edmonton ha 
that at his disposal for each and every request for service that comes in? 

Mr. Srncuair: He gathers them together and he does it at a specified time. 
He communicates daily with the bureau as to his requirements for space. 

Mr. OLson: My understanding is, Mr. Sinclair, that one or two circuits if 
may call them that, only are available between your Edmonton office and yo 
Calgary reservations office, and it is not uncommon for that agent to have to 
wait 6 to 8 hours before he can get on, or have a circuit at all available to i 
to even ask whether this space is available. 

Mr. Srtncuair: I am surprised if there are two circuits and if he had time 
come on at four o’clock, I would think that it would be rather unusual that 
would interrupt other business to come on say at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. OLson: You think that is adequate service for a city that is well ov 
300,000 people, do you? 

Mr. Srvcuarr: Mr. Olson, let us say, for instance, you asked for a drawing 
room out of Calgary to Ottawa for the 24th of May today. What is the hurry? 


Mr. Ouson: Suppose you wanted to go tomorrow? 


Mr. SIncLAIR: Oh, if you wanted to go tomorrow then you are up against 
different situation. You say, “I am leaving on the train now, I am going down 
Calgary. Do you think you can get a message down for me now to see wheth 
there is any space and get me an answer back.” I would doubt whether 
could do it in say, ten minutes, but he would likely say, “I will get a messa 
down and if you will contact our office in Calgary the answer will be provid 
to you there.” 

Mr. Ouson: Do you think that that prospective passenger would like to w 
several hours. Do you think he would leave Edmonton before he had 
confirmation on the other part of his journey? 


Mr. Srncuair: Mr. Olson, I and many others, and likely yourself have 
at airports on a “go show” basis for hours and hours on end, and neve! 
complained about it at all. 

Mr. Otson: I have also stood, or not stood in line, but I have picked up 
telephone and I can get a reservation from the air either “Yes” or “No” wi 
two minutes sometimes. 


Mr. SrncLarr: Sometimes? 
Mr. Oxson: In fact, almost always they can tell you whether or not. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: Your experience then, of almost always, is a little different 
from mine. They have a very excellent reservation system in the airlines for the 
reasons that have been given, but it all depends on how quickly you have to 


move. Of course, you could keep a wire open all the time. This has a cost 
_ attributed to it. 


Mr. Otson: In the opinion of the company that would not be justifiable for 
a city the size of Edmonton. / 


Mr. Sincuarr: If we felt that by doing this and getting that cost added in, 
‘we could increase our patronage, we could meet the cost of the service with that 
cost put in, we have done it. Years ago, you know Mr. Olson, there was a lot 
more facilities provided than there are today because there were more people 
travelling and there was a greater demand for this type of service. These things 
have changed as the market for rail passenger service have shrunk. 

Mr. Otson: Let us talk about Medicine Hat for just a couple of minutes 
and then I want to get into something else. My information is that the office in 
Medicine Hat, for example, never has any upper berths allocated to them for 
sale. Is that right? 

Mr. Sincuiair: I don’t know. I will let Mr. Emerson answer that question. 


Mr. EMERSON: That is correct, because our distribution of space is allocated 


to main centres on the transcontinental route, Vancouver, Calgary, Winnipeg, 
Montreal. 


Mr. Oxson: If anybody in Medicine Hat wanted to buy an upper berth to go 
to Vancouver or to Montreal or any point in between it is never available to 
him. 
Mr. EMERSON: No, no, don’t put it that way. It is not that it is never 
available to him but that he consults the closest reservation bureau. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Sinclair, you said the other day that when the Board of 
Transport Commissioners asked you to prepare for a hearing last September, 
this was a very onerous task. 


Mr. Stncuarr: I didn’t say that. What I said was that I know of no order of 
the Board in regard to a hearing that was so onerous on the railway company as 
the hearing in the Dominion case. That is a little different. 


Mr. OLson: That does not means the same thing as I said then. 
Mr. Srincuair: Not at all the same. 


Mr. Otson: Would you agree that this most onerous, or however you want 
to put it, task for the C.P.R. was probably even more onerous on the other 
interested parties who wanted to appear at that Board hearing? 


Mr. SINcLaIR: I certainly don’t. For instance, the whole of the resources of 
the Province of Alberta were available. They have a University; compared to 
them we are a mere corporal’s guard. 


Mr. Otson: Did the Province of Alberta have access to the cost factors 
going into the passenger service on the Dominion? 


Mr. Srncuair: All of our submissions in there were made available to them 
in advance. 


Mr. Oxtson: But they were made available to them about ten days before 
the hearing began; is that not right? 
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Mr. Srncuiair: Ten days? I think that is what the Board said, Yes. Not only 
this, they had the opportunity to examine, and each place that we went we had 
to put in a summary of what we had said at the other place, and go through a 
cross-examination on a cross-examination. 

The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Sinclair, really I don’t think that this 
Committee is-interested in the difficulties encountered by representations to be 
made to the Board of Transport Commissioners or the difficulties encountered 
by the C.P.R. I think, Mr. Olson, if we can direct ourselves to our own 
particular problems here and the facts that we can get from them, rather than 
what difficulties are incurred by people wishing to make representations to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, we will make progress. 

Mr. OLson: May I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, that the only variable 
available costs or other costs that we have available to us are the same costs 
that were presented to the Board of Transport Commissioners. I would also lik 
to suggest to you that if we could establish the costs that were shown are n 
acceptable to this Committee, then the whole argument breaks down. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not disagreeing with your last statement, Mr. Olson. 
What I am bringing to your attention are the difficulties encountered by 
C.P.R. in preparing their brief to the Board of Transport Commissioners, an 
the difficulties incurred by others making representations to the Board 
‘Transport Commissioners, I think are really not relative to our hearing. Yo 
latter statement I can agree with as a cost and they can be brought forward, b 
not what difficulties incurred by the Province of Alberta or the Province 
Saskatchewan in preparing their representations. 


Mr. OLson: Well, Mr. Chairman, on October 12 I believe it was at 
Board of Transport Commissioner hearings in Calgary when I asked Mr. Nev 
who was the C.P.R. witness and Comptroller of the company to give me 
detailed explanation of how they arrived at the cost of $628,678 for what w 
under “Other General Expenses”? he was unable to do so. It seems to me, 
there is a very important matter here. First of all, the C.P.R. witnesses were 
able to give a breakdown of the cost that they insist in using as a deficit for 
service, and, at the same time, we have Mr. Sinclair saying it was onerous 
to provide this in the time that was available to them. Perhaps we should 
into this? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson, I think we are running a peril line here. I don’t 
disagree with any of your latter statements. The only thing that I perha 
would bring to the attention of the Committee is that any difficulties encoun- 
tered by any people wishing to make briefs or placing a brief before the Boare 
of Transport Commissioners or why they encountered these difficulties 
important to us. I think that if you want to ask a question of Mr. Sinclair, o 
Mr. Emerson or the.others on why only that information was made available 
‘and it could be brought forth to this Committee in the form in which you wish 
it to be brought forth, that would be all right. I hope I am making myself clea 
in stating that the reason for difficulties for making representations, I don’ 
think is relevant to this Committee. Let us start all over again. 

Mr. Ouson: Mr. Sinclair, I would like to pursue this matter that I] 
Southam brought up a few minutes ago about the cost co-efficients that ar 
produced by a means of regression analysis. This was not acceptable was it t 
the MacPherson Royal Commission respecting some other parts of your ope 
tions? 
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Mr. SIncuair: Certainly it was acceptable. 


Mr. Otson: As Mr. Southam pointed out, how come this change from a $17 
million deficit to something around $2 million, if they were acceptable. 


Mr. Stncuatr: Because in the costs that were put forward, solely related 
‘grain lines were included in our figure and on the Royal Commission they put 
that over, carved that out and dealt with it in another way. They dealt with 
them separately. That is the large difference in those figures. ’ 


@ (12:10 p.m.) 


Mr. OLson: Surely, if these independent variables that go into the rearneys 
are not acceptable, then the result of what you get from developing the cost 
co-efficient by means of regression analysis is not acceptable either, is it? 


Mr. Sinclair: There are mathematical tests to apply to see whether they: 
are acceptable provided you apply what I say is knowledgeable in the applica-' 
tion of the independent variables and the choices. I gave you an example of one 
that might give you correlation that looked statistically right, but your knowl- 
edge will tell you it is not right at all. ' 


Mr. OLson: I am no quite sure what you mean by this “Ke factor or this, 
knowledge factor, but I would like to suggest this to you. There were other 
people who were expertises in this kind of cost accounting before the 
MacPherson Royal Commission. Surely, if their knowledge factor of railway 
operations was great enough to break down your cost analysis from a $17 
million deficit to $2 million deficit, then you have to take that into account, too, 
do you not? 


Mr. SincLatr: I will go over it again. The soley related grain branch line 
cost was taken out of our cost figures and dealt with by the MacPherson Royal 
Commission as a separate matter. It had nothing to do with an attack upon the 
independent variables or the cost co-efficient developed in the equations. Do vou 
not understand what I am waying, Mr. Olson? 


Mr. OLtson: What do you mean by soley the branch line variables? \ 


Mr. Sincuarr: I said the branch line was solely related. Now the solely 
related range from anywhere from 75 per cent to 100 per cent to the movement 
of grain. In other words, there was nothing moving over it—relatively nothing 
—except grain, and therefore all costs in association with that were taken in as 
variables. The Royal Commission came to the conclusion that they were not 
going to handle it that way. They were going to handle the branch line problem 
in respect of grain or in respect of anything else, separate and apart. This is the 
major change in those figures. : 


Mr. OLson: Are you suggesting then that the change in those figures from 
the $17 million to the $2 million is almost 100 per cent attributable to this one 
single factor. 


Mr. Srincuarr: That was the major one. There were other smaller ones; 
there were some adjustments made in them but that was by far the large sum. 


Mr. OLson: By the way, Mr. Sinclair, has an independent original costing, if 
I may use that word and if you understand me, ever been done of the C.P.R: 
passenger records. 


i Mr. SIncLaiR: Certainly, by the Board. They take our data and they have 
done it time without number and checked it out. 


—- 
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Mr. Otson: You mean that the Board of Transport Commissioners Costing 
department have made a thorough and detailed examination; that is an original 
costing of the revenue and expenditures related to passenger service? 


Mr. StncLarr: You say an independent, and detailed examination. You see, 
what you can do in this is you can refine it and refine it but, if they have 
numbers that they can move forward with confidence on and the desparities in 
their revenues and costs are such an element, they stop there. That is the 
normal way of approaching this; that is the normal way of any regulatory 
tribunal or any court doing it. They go into it to the depth that they think 
necessary to arrive at the conclusions and they can then move forward to the 
application of whatever criteria they are applying. 


Mr. Otson: Has anyone other than personnel from the C.P.R. cost account- 
ing ever gone back into the records and started to work out these costs from a 
basis of an original costing, if you understand what I mean? 


Mr. Srncuarr: You can’t. For instance, it was done by the Royal Commis- 
sion. We have had people from the economic section supporting the Board, who 
have looked at our papers and gone into the basis of our accounting; the answer 
is yes. 

Mr. OLson: To the same degree, for example, that was done for purposes of 
the Crows Nest rates for the Royal Commission? 


Mr. Srinciarr: Not to that degree, because, Mr. Olson, what was established 
there was a factor to a dollar amount and a request that be offset in total. He e 
the criteria being applied was different. You didn’t have to do that in this kin 
of a case. 


Mr. Ouson: The results of that very detailed analysis was rather profo 
in challenging the deficit advanced by the C.P.R. in that regard, was it not? 


Mr. Srncuarr: No, sir. It was not. If I may say so, if you really study 
and go into it in depth you will find that the MacPherson Royal Commission, i 
regards to costing, supported the position with regard to C.P.R. after taking out 
the solely related branch lines. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson, may I bring this to your attention. Your time 
expired by 12.10 but I allowed the extra five minutes because of my interven- 
tion. I was just wondering if you had finished. 


Mr. Ouson: No, I have to come back again. If I could have about five 
minutes I would like to refer Mr. Sinclair to page 15 of their brief where they 
say in the last paragraph “It is very important to realize that in the calculation 
of these deficits no charge has been made against the passenger service for 
constant cost”. Then they show a deficit of $26 million for 1964. I wa 
wondering what other costs could possibly be included at constant cost than 
those that were presented respecting the Dominion, when they include every 
thing from cost of money to other general expenses and so on. 


Mr. Srncuair: I think I gave an example the other day. The best example, 
the easiest example, the textbook example of constant cost is the president’ 
salary. Every company has a president;—his salary is fixed, as long as 
company is in operation, if they cut their business in half they still have to have 
a president, so his salary is a constant factor. ’ 


Mr. OLson: That is also cut in half. 
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Mr. Sinciair: It depends on how much acuity he has to apply. It may be 
his salary should double if the business falls off. 

Mr. Ouson: My time is up Mr. Chairman, but what I would like to know is 
this—the president’s salary is one thing—is there any significant, that is large 
so-called, constant cost that is not included in these variable costs? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, I would say that the rule of thumb in railway 
_ transportation, the difference between fully distributed costs which ere made up 
of constant costs and variable costs, is that the ratio of constant to variable costs 
is in the nature of 25 per cent constant, 75 per cent variable. That is the fact 
and figure, and you have to be careful in doing that, but basically I would think 
itis around those figures, maybe 70-30, 25-75. 


Mr. Ouson: There is no provision in any of these variable costs for the 
constant cost that you may have in addition to them; is that correct? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: That is correct. 


Mr. Otson: I have a lot more, Mr. Chairman, and I would like you to put 
my name down again. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will put your name down for the next round, Mr. Olson. 
Mr. Tolmie? 


Mr. Totmir: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a few observations on 
perhaps a broader basis. Just from the general discussion, it would appear that 
the people of Canada believe that possibly the C.P.R. has broken a contract with 
the Canadian people, and that contract basically would ask the C.P.R. to provide 
adequate and efficient railway service, including passenger service for the 
Canadian people forever. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Forever. 
e (12:20 p.m.) 


Mr. Totmig: Yes. The normal procedure, if a contract is broken, or 
allegedly broken, is to have the plaintiff bring an action in a court of law, have 
it adjudicated upon and have a decision rendered. I do not feel that this type of 
narrow specific action is adequate in these circumstances, but the basic principle 
is the same. I see no reason why an independent court, a commission of judges, 
could not have this contract or this action brought beter it, then to make a 
reasoned legal judgment on it. 

You see, and we have had for three or four days, a discussion of the pros 
and cons of the service. Your position is that basically it is adequate service, and 
I think running throughout the whole theme is the fact that you are not 
expected to provide passenger service at a loss. That is basically your position. I 
think that the Committee should know what your obligations are. I am not sure 
myself, frankly. I am talking about a legal interpretation. The court could 
interpret that the company had to run forever and efficiently, maintain the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. You equate the word “efficiently” with the word 

“economic”? “Efficiently” could have other interpretations. It could mean good. 
service regardless of loss. And this is the crux of the whole matter, in my 
Opinion. 

The court could also rule on the question of whether, apart from any 
_ Specific legal obligations, there are moral obligations, in view of the history of 
the company and the background of the contract. 


aim 
“Seg 
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You have argued effective demand, and this again, as we have all men- 
tioned, is the crux of the whole matter. This could be discussed and perhaps will 
be for another two months. But no decision will be made; we will be no further 
ahead in regard to any effective action, respecting the question of effective 
demand. My submission is simply that if we wish to get any effective decision in 
regard to a particular phrase like this, it has to be put under legal scrutiny. 

This court could make findings. Evidence would be brought forth; but what 
is important is they could render a decision. For example, if they found against 
the company, as it were, then there are remedies. It is a contractual obligation. 
Surely it could be under court scrutiny and have the same effect as an ordinary 
action, basically speaking. If the company was found to be in conflict with their 
contract, if it were found that they did not fulfill the conditions of the contract, 
then there is no reason why the remedy of the specific performance could not be 
applied, as in any other contract. 

My simple question is this, and I have two more minor questions. Of course 
it might not be a question of willingness, if the government or an agency 
brought the actual action. I would like to know the reaction of the C.P.R. to a 
proposition of this nature. 


Mr. SIncLArIR: I wish you would put some questions to Mr. Emerson. I seem 
to be doing all the work here. May I say that the question you have raised was 
considered, whether the company carried out its obligations under its original 
contract, by the Duff Commission, which was headed up, as I said the other day, 
by the most distinguished jurist I think that Canada has ever produced, Si 
Lyman Poore Duff, who was the Chief Justice of Canada. I quoted what he sai 
that they had honourably discharged their obligations. That is one. 
MacPherson Commission heard evidence in extense, for months, on the ve 
problem which you were raising, and it was headed up by I guess, at least one 
of Saskatchewan’s most distinguished and most experienced practitioners in 
the law. The Board of Transport Commissioners, in the cases ranging from 194¢€ 
right through until 1956, case after case, had the very points that you a 
having brought forward, argued. On appeal from the Board of Transpo 
Commissioners to the Canadian Privy Council, the same points which you hav 
mentioned were brought forward, and in the Canadian Privy Council, adjudicat 
ing on those arguments, another distinguished member of the legal profession 
of Canada, Mr. St. Laurent, was presiding. On another occasion, another 
member of the legal profession, Mr. Diefenbaker, presided. Another time, 
Mr. Sidney Smith took a very active part. Mr. Sidney Smith was a law 
teacher and one time at Dalhousie. He also taught in Harvard in the law school. 
This matter has been considered time and again, and without exception, without 
exception. The suggestion that the company had not carried out its obligation 
was found to be not well-founded. 


Mr. Totmie: Mr. Sinclair, this question of efficiently maintaining work anc 
running the Canadian Pacific Railway was specifically dealt with, the word 
“efficiently” dealt with? 


Mr. SrncLarr: You see, let me put it this way. This contract has to b 
looked at when it was in existence, when it was drawn. In 1881, there was ne 
regulatory tribune. The rate tribunal was the railway committee in effect i 
Parliament. And in that contract you will find that railway companies wer 
allowed to make 15 per cent on the capital investment, but that Canadie 
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Pacific was limited to 10 per cent on the capital investment, by that contract. 
Then, when that work was taken away from a parliamentary committee and an 
independent special Board was established, with the early Board of Railway 
Commissioners in 1903. The jurisdiction that had previously been carried out by 
a committee of the House was turned over to the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners, which subsequently became the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
very language that you referred to had been referred to before that Board, 
before the Turgeon Royal Commission, in 1950, MacPherson in 1957-58 through 
to ’°60, before the Canadian Privy Council, and so on. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): In connection, Mr. Sinclair, with this 
consideration of the obligations of the railway that you have just mentioned, 
would this apply to the agreement as well as to section 315 of the Railway Act? 


Mr. Srncuatr: Section 315 of the Railway Act is incorporated by reference 
into the Canadian Pacific Act of Incorporation except where there is an 
inconsistency and where the Act of Incorporation overrides. There is specific 
provision in that regard. In other words, this whole statute which applies to 
railways generally is a part of the determinant law applied to the Canadian 
Pacific, because it is incorporated by reference. That is how section 315 comes 
into the Canadian Pacific. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): May I ask a supplementary, Mr. Chairman, on this 
question of obligation. Mr. Sinclair, suppose in the future the C.P.R. gets right 
out of the passenger business completely, do you still feel that the C.P.R. would 
have lived up to its obligations? 


Mr. Stnciarir: Canadian Pacific would not get out of rail passenger service 
completely if there is an effective demand for it, and they would not be allowed 
to get out of it, even if they wanted to, which they don’t. May I finish? If there 

was a need, in the light of all proper interests, because the law applies to them 
and is interpreted by an independent tribunal, subject to an appeal, to the 
Canadian Privy Council, in its judicial capacity. 


Mr. Cuarrman: I think we will let Mr. Tolmie carry on again, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. TotmiE: Mr. Chairman, I realize that Mr. Sinclair makes very plausible 
arguments in regard to the investigations that have already gone on, in 
particular to the contract, and to the Railway Act itself. But my specific 
question was this: Do you not agree that you are a contracting party as in any 
other contract, and that it would be quite possible, and perhaps proper, that an 
action could be brought in a court of law, the Supreme Court of Canada or any 
other court which would have jurisdiction, and at that time—this has never been 
done before—both sides would argue and the judge, based on the evidence, 
would render a decision which would be binding either on the company or on 
the government. 


Mr. Srvciair: Of course, the Canadian Pacific Railway as a Canadian 
citizen, is subject to the jurisdiction of the Canadian courts. Do you mind if I 
suggest to you why nobody has taken any action? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think, Mr. Tolmie, that we can ask a contracting 
party if they mind being taken to court on a contract they have entered into. I 
do not think this is a fair question to ask of any contracting party. 


Mr. ToLMtrE: In that matter it is not. I just wanted to get Mr. Sinclair’s 
reaction, and I think I perhaps have, and he is going to pursue it. I just wanted 


remedial action is to have a type of court hearing which is open to private 
litigants and also public litigants. I just have too many questions—I know you 
want to adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: To adjourn? We are not adjourning until 1:00. 


Mr. Toimue: Mr. Chairman, I would like one more question to Mr. Sinclair. 
Now, your main contention has been that the passenger service is very 
unrewarding to the C.P.R. This, of course, would mean that if C.P.R. passenger 
service is decreased, then the overflow goes to the C.N.R. If it is so unrewarding 
to the C.P..R, by logical reasoning, I would assume that would be uneconomic 
also for the C.N.R., which would mean an increased deficit for the C.N.R., and 
an increased tax burden for the people of Canada. What is your observation on 
that? 


@ (12:30 p.m.) 

Mr. Srncxair: Well, the traffic that once moved by rail of Canadian Pacific 
is first of all moving by highway, in private automobile or by bus carrier, motor 
coach operators, or by air. Some of it may be going to the Canadian National, 
but it would be a small, small part. In so far as the Canadian National is 
concerned, as I understand their position, and I could be quite wrong about this, 
they believe that they can make rail passengers pay. To date, I have never seen 
‘any demonstration of it. The figure that is recorded as the deficit of the 
Canadian National in 1958, when the Royal Commission considered it, was some 
$40 million. I have reason to believe that it has got higher. However, they have 
a view, and it is wrong to suspect that the Canadian National have not applied 
to the Board to withdraw rail passenger services. They have. And they make 
clear that they will do so in the future. As I said earlier, we tried what some 
other people are now trying, we tried this ten years ago. We poured $60,000,000 
into rail passenger. We entered into a very aggressive marketing plan, and so 
on. But we could not change the views of people. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we get back to the question, Mr. Sinclair. 


Mr. ToLtmMIE: Yes, my question is this. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. By 
decreasing your passenger service, you are decreasing your deficit. Now, there is 
still a demand for passenger service, so what you are doing in effect is shifting 
the deficit from your own private company to a public owned company, the 4 
C.N.R., which has, of course, detrimental effects upon the Canadian taxpayer. : 


Mr. Stncuair: Mr. Tolmie, all I can say is what you are saying to me is we 
have increased the tax liability of Canadian Pacific, because we, for some years, 
were able, in our income tax, to offset the deficit of the Canadian National. But 
we have not been able to make that large a contribution to Canada in recent 
years. They do not feel that there is an effective demand for rail passenger 
services and in some cases they have not felt so. Then they make application to 
the Board the same as we do, to have it withdrawn. é 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Chairman, I have not been able to attend the sessions 
previously, so that if I repeat some questions that have been asked, I hope you 
and Mr. Emerson and Mr. Sinclair will forgive me. I want to get back to this 
effective demand business for a minute or two. Mr. Sinclair said that he thought 
he had not made himself clear. I want to suggest to him that the reason 
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to bring up this approach, and as I say again, to me there have been many 

commissions and many opinions, but perhaps the only effective way to get 
. 
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has not made himself clear on that, I suspect, is that he has put the idea of 
effective demand on his head. He referred to having quoted from Hanson. I was 
not here when he quoted, but I can guess what the quotation might have said. 
You are not suggesting, are you, Mr. Sinclair, that the term “effective demand” 
is used especially by railway economists? 


Mr. Sincuarr: Especially by? 
Mr. LEwis: Yes. . 
Mr. Stnciarr: No. 


Mr. Lewis: Or that it is a term which has been developed in connection 
with railway or other transportation? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Exclusively? No, Sir. 
Mr. LEwIs: Or at all? 
Mr. SINcLarR: Oh, I do not know about at all. 


Mr. Lewis: Can you indicate to me any other publication dealing with 
railways which has used effective demand in the sense in which you use it in 
your brief? Just one. 


Mr. Sincuiair: I am sure there are lots of them. The “Economics of Trans- 
portation” by W. T. Jackman. 


Mr. Lewis: We will take a look at it together, Mr. Sinclair. I have not 
looked at it for some time. “Effective demand”, by an economist like Hanson, 
Mr. Sinclair, means simply this: In a situation, you have people who have needs, 
but those needs cannot be translated into demand unless they have the 
purchasing power to buy the things that will satisfy those needs. Is that roughly 
what you are talking about? 


Mr. SINcLarR: No, I would add to it and make an outlay sufficient to meet 
the cost of supplying the goods or the service. 


Mr. Lewis: That addition, Mr. Sinclair, depends on your assumption—which 
I personally challenge vehemently—that a railway service is exactly the same as 
making any other product, and that there is in the railway service no part 
which is covered by an obligation to serve the people of the country, regardless 
of the profitability of that service. You give the railway service, you give your 
obligation, Mr. Sinclair, and I think it is a criminal neglect by the C.P.R. of its 
social responsibility that it talks about effective demand in terms only of 
whether or not it is profitable for it, and does not pay attention to the fact that 
it is under, as every railway service is, an obligation to provide service for the 
people of Canada—let me finish—first, for example, in case of difficulties like 
war; second, in case of large exports like grain. Whether or not it is profitable 
to you, the economy of Canada requires that that be transported across hundreds 
of miles in Canada and out to other countries to which the export is intended. 
Is it not a fact that your definition of this so-called effective demand leaves out 
any consideration whatever of the obligation of the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
serve the Canadian people regardless of profit. 


Mr. SIncLarr: Absolutely not, Mr. Lewis. May I finish, Mr. Chairman? 
Because if, irrespective of costs, you apply scarce resources of manpower in 
capital, you are doing a disservice to Canada. 

Mr. Lewis: Are you? Suppose you do that, irrespective of costs, to build 
universities or hospitals or schools, are you doing a disservice to Canada? 
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Mr. Srnciarr: Now, Mr. Lewis, I don’t know very much about hospitals, but 
I do know this: people do pay for a great number of hospitals. As far as 
education is concerned, I paid for mine, except what somebody gave me, what I 
won. 


Mr. Lewis: I did the same, Mr. Sinclair, and a late president of your 
railway enabled me to make it. 


Mr. Srincuarr: Just because it was given, some people suggest that it is 
given to you for nothing. 


Mr. Lewis: I don’t think that would help you at all. I am not talking about 
that for nothing. Nothing is given for nothing in the economy. Somewhere in 
the economy it is paid for. This takes me to the second point that Mr. Tolmie 
raised with you and which, with great respect, you have not covered. 
Because if there is logic in the position of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Mr. Sinclair, and Mr. Emerson, if there is logic in your position, that the 
only time you will provide passenger service is when it is profitable to you, 
then Mr. Tolmie’s question really resolves itself to this, and this is what 
worries me, as one citizen of Canada. Why should the C.N.R. provide passenger 
service which is not profitable, and if both railways decide that, where is 
railway passenger service going to come from? 


Mr. Srncuair: Mr. Lewis, the Canadian Pacific or Canadian National have 
an obligation to provide adequate and suitable passenger service in the light of 
all proper interests. That is the law, and the Canadian National have no greater 
obligation than has the Canadian Pacific in that regard. Canadian Pacific has 
said, and will continue to say, that where there is an effective demand, an actual 
need, to use Mr. McIntosh’s phrase as he defined it, we will provide the service, 
and we do so. 


Mr. Lewis: I heard that, Mr. Sinclair. I heard that, and I read it, your 
answer to Mr. Tolmie was, and I did not take it down in shorthand but if 
anybody did they can correct me if I’m wrong, was that, the Canadian National 
Railways think that they can make passenger service pay, and then you went on 
to say—and these are in your precise words—‘“I have not seen any evidence of 
that yet.” 

Mr. SINCLAIR: No, I have not. 

Mr. Lewis: No. Therefore the logic of that statement is that there isn’t any 
passenger service, if given across the country, that can be made profitable. 

Mr. Srncuair: I don’t agree with that at all. 

Mr. Lewis: No, you told me which can be. 

Mr. StncLair: I know that at the present time that the commuter service 
which at one time was not meeting its variable cost and in which we adjusted 
fares and made other Service adjustments, is now meeting an effective demand 
and is making more than its variable cost. 


e@ (12:40 p.m.) 


Mr. Lewis: I knew that and I thought it would be the answer and that 
why I said across the country. 


Mr. Srncuarr: Across the country? 
Mr. LEwIs: Yes. 
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Mr. Srncxiair: As I said earlier Mr. Lewis—and you were not here—I have 
not given up hope that the Canadian can be made a viable operation. How it is 
going to be done? It is going to require adjustments in the expenses, adjust- 
ments in the fares, no doubt, but I still have not given up hope that that can be 
made a viable service, but I am sure it cannot be if it is dissipated too greatly. 

Mr. Lewis: If you give adequate service in social terms you cannot make it 
pay. ‘ 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Mr. Lewis, adequate in social terms may be that everybody 
under 15 years of age should be given a free ticket so he can see Canada and— 

Mr. Lewis: You and I have known each other for a long time. Do not put 
that kind of nonsense in my mouth; I may be capable of other nonsense, but not 
that kind. You know exactly what I mean; there are people in Canada who are 
deprived of train service as a result of the Dominion having been removed. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Mr. Lewis, I say no. I say that there is train service being 
provided across Canada that is adequate and suitable in the light of all proper 
interest. And I say that there is no one in Canada who really can say that he is 
suffering social disability because he has to drive a few miles to catch the train; 
he has to go to the airport to get on the plane. 

Mr. Lewis: Those people disagree with, Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Of course, many people have said Mr. Lewis that there is 
always a minority when something is changed that the minority hates to 
change. I am sure that you, Mr. Lewis, better than all people recognise how 
difficult it is for most people to change. 

Mr. Lewis: I know that, but you are not proposing a change to that, you 
are proposing a worsening in their condition; that is what they resent. 


Mr. StncLair: Maybe that will apply to your problem. 
Mr. Lewis: No. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that should get into a personal argument 
here, gentlemen. 


Mr. Lewis: Mr. Sinclair said that the last time Passenger service was 
profitable was in the ’20s. 


Mr. Srtncuarr: I said that over-all passenger service on the Canadian Pacific 
met more than its variable cost in the ’20s and during the war. 


Mr. Lewis: In the peak wars and I suppose during 1950, 1951? 


Mr. Srvcuarr: No, the figures I have in my mind are up to the onslaught of 
the great depression and in the ’40s, in the war. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not doubting your word, Mr. Sinclair, but I would like 
very much, if the Chairman agrees, to see these figures that justify your 
Statement that in the ’20s you met whatever you call by the variable cost, 
assuming they were on the same bases as now. 


Mr. SIncLAIR: Well, of course, we did not maintain our figures with 
regression analysis at that time, because that technique was not open, but we 
did make reports with the accounting factors that were available and the 
techniques that were available at the time they were provided. 

Mr. Lewis: Would you be able to say, Mr. Sinclair, that if you were able to 


- make an analysis in the ’20s, similar to the analysis that you make now that you 
would come out with the results that you say you came out with? 
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Mr. SrncLarR: I would think so, Mr. Lewis, but you see, you cannot keep 
basic records that long a period; we have no records like that back in the ’20s 
that you could do an analysis on, because we have to go right to primary 
accounts and we do not keep our accounts that long. 

Mr. Lewis: No. Then your statement is on the basis of cost accounting you 
did in the ’20s? 

Mr. Srvciair: In the application of the accepted basis of accounting as it 
was known at that time. 

Mr. Lewis: I would like, Mr. Chairman, even with that qualification, I am 
sure that Mr. Sinclair will agree that cost accounting techniques in the ’20s were 
not as up to date as they are today. 

Mr. SincLarr: Absolutely not. 

Mr. LEewts: Even on that basis, I think it might be useful to the committee, 
Mr. Chairman, to have the figures which underline Mr. Sinclair’s statement that 
in the ’20s, this over-all passenger service met the variable costs. 

Mr. McIntosu: Are those figures available? 

Mr. Srncxarr: I will take a look, I think that— 


Mr. Lewts: Mr. Sinclair would not make the statement unless the figures to 
support it were available. 

Mr. Srncuarr: I want to add another thing Mr. Lewis, the way we did the 
accounting then, we did charge constant costs or a proportion to passenger 
service and notwithstanding that, we did not. 

Mr. Lewis: Let’s have the figures. 

Mr. Srincuarr: Yes; I will look into that. 

Mr. Lewis: Can we go into the variable costs because I understand that 
there is a time limit to these things. I would like to go at them slightly 
differently from the way Mr. Olson went. Mr. Sinclair or Mr. Emerson, 
whichever one of you gentlemen—first, before I do that, will you tell me please 
the difference between the phrase “passenger revenue” used on page 7 of your 
brief and “passenger train service” used on page 15. If you have already 
explained it—has anyone asked that question?— 

Mr. Stnc.arr: No, nobody has asked me and— 


Mr. Lewts: You have two different sets of figures, and I would like to know 
how they are related. 


Mr. Srnciarr: Passenger service is the revenue, passenger revenue is the 
revenue from the movement of passengers. Passenger train service revenue 
includes everything that is on the passenger train, mail and so on. 


Mr. Lewis: And the passenger revenue is the revenue from the selling of 
tickets and berths and meals? 


Mr. Srncuarr: And incidentals to them. 


Mr. Lewis: And does not include any of the things you carry on the 
passenger train other than passengers. Is that the difference? 


Mr. SrncLarr: You mean like mail or express— 


Mr. Lewts: Yes. Does that mean that if I look at page 7—I am just trying to 
find out—and at page 15, and let us say 1960, does that mean that in 1960, yo 
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passenger trains had a revenue of $24.4 millions in express and mail and things 
other than passengers? 


Mr. SINcLarR: Yes. 
Mr. Lewis: That is what those two figures mean? 
Mr. SINcLarR: Yes. 


Mr. Lewis: And the deficit which you show on page 15 of $22.8 million for 
1960, you can show that that is all attributable to the passenger service, can 
you? 


@ (12:50 p.m.) 


Mr. SiIncLair: Well, you see, Mr. Lewis, the way you cost here is that you 
are taking the passenger trains as they were operated. Now, in some of these 
trains they were largely moving express, but other trains were largely moving 
passengers. For example, the Canadian was one that was largely passenger. We 
have other trains that are largely something else. For example, I know that 
there are in Canada, straight mail trains operating and there are straight express 
trains operating. But we have not done that. We have not had a straight mail or 
a straight express operation on Canadian Pacific. We have had a joint service 
operation. 


Mr. Lewis: The principal cost which you show for 1960 on page 15 of $77.7 
million is a variable cost that you apply to the total revenue of $54.9 million. 


Mr. Stncuarr: Correct. 


Mr. Lewis: And, therefore, am I wrong in thinking that in order to give us 
a proper idea of the variable costs—I will come to them in a moment—applicable 
to the passenger service, you have to break that variable cost down again, do 
you not? 


Mr. Srncxarr: Oh, you could, yes. 
Mr. Lewts: What do you mean, you could? You have to, don’t you? 


Mr. SINcLaIR: You could. What I am saying is, if you are operating a type 
of train, it’s the revenues and expenses from both—all the revenues from the 
trains, all the expense in running a train. 


Mr. Lewis: But if you apply all your variable costs to the express and mail 
and that kind of business and to the passenger service simpliciter as well, don’t 
you have to break that $77.7 million down between those two kinds? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: No, but it is obvious, Mr. Lewis, that if we take the cost of 
towing an express car loaded with express and apply the revenue only the cost 
of moving that car and exclude from the calculations the revenue from the 
express and the cost of pulling that car, then, for instance, if I am dealing with 
main expenses, the result would be to put a heavier impact on passenger 
because as you go further back in the years the impact of competition for 
express has not been as great as it is now and this was developed when you 
were not here by Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. Lewis: I am not asking at the moment how you would break it down. I 
am asking whether in order to give us a picture of the variable cost applicable 
to passenger service you wouldn’t have to break that figure down? 
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Mr. Srnciarr: No, its meaningless, Mr. Lewis, because you are operating 
passenger trains as they did, whatever you got on and it would be a meaning- 
less thing to go and start saying well, I am going to take out so much for mail, 

I am going to take out so much for this. Anything can be done, but the results 
you get is going to be of any assistance, I would suggest. 1 

Mr. Lewis: Now this regression analysis, is that the thing which docks an 
alignment between? 

Mr. Stnciair: No, no. What you are thinking is the application of these ~ 
squares and the random distribution of residual. That is one of the tests you 
apply, but no, all regression analysis is developing with multiple variables, a | 
single application towards cost. 

Mr. Lewis: Unless you can explain these terms you are using I wish you ~ 
would not use them in so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, I’m sorry I didn’t make the terms up. I didn’t develop 
the technique. They were done by much smarter people than I but I do think I 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, as I said it is quite easy to understand, Mr. Lewis, that 
sometimes more than one factor determines cost behaviour and where you have 
to make an algebraic formula with multiple variants to explain a cost, then you 
have to get into multiple regression analysis. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I understand these terms less since he 
started questioning. 

Mr. Lewis: In effect, are you creating a straight line graph with a number 
of variables and one constant or a number of different constants? 

Mr. Srncuarr: A straight line, there is no question about that. We have 
eight constants, yes, in each factor. 

Mr. Byrne: Sorry to interrupt Mr. Lewis, but on the other hand you can 
see Mr. Chairman, we are approaching 1 o’clock and we are going to adjourn at 
one; should we not make some decision about sitting? 

The CHAIRMAN: We will continue to one o’clock and then I will bring it up 
at that time. 

Mr. Lewis: I can finish now. 

The CHAIRMAN: You can go right ahead, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis: You would, no doubt, have the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioner’s decision on the Dominion report, page 47? 

Mr. Srncuarr: Page 47? 

Mr. Lewis: Yes. Could you work up for us the additional costs which you 
say are not included in that analysis of the variable cost of the Dominion? 

Mr. SrncLairR: You see, Mr. Lewis, by definition, constant cost has to 
arbitrarily dealt with so that all you can do is relate it, for example, to gross to 
mile. Now, you take total gross ton miles in revenue serviced. You take yo 
constant cost and then apply the ratio of gross ton mile passenger to total gr 
ton mile and apply that to the cost of constant cost practice. I know of no oth 
way of treating constant cost. I agreed that it has great deficiency but I know 
no other way. 


understand them. 
Mr. Lewis: Well, would you please tell me so that I understand them. 
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Mr. LEwis: If one of the characteristics of constant cost is, is it not, Mr. 
Sinclair, that whether or not you had passenger service they still would all be 
there? 


Mr. SINcLaIR: Yes, this is right. You see, what I am trying to say is that we 
have not tried any of the passengers. 


Mr. LEwIs: Well, you say 25 to 75. Mr. Olson asked you these questions. 


Mr. SincLarr: Twenty-five. You have to deal specifically but I would say 25 
to 30 and 70 to 75, yes. 


Mr. Lewis: Well, what I would like to know, looking at the actual thing 
before you on page 47, what costs are you talking about that are not included? 


Mr. Stncuartr: There is the costs that don’t vary with traffic over the long 
term. 


Mr. LEwIs: That is a definition of constant cost, Mr. Sinclair. Do you mind 
saying which cost you are talking about? 


Mr. SINcLaAIR: Let me give you, for instance— 
Mr. Lewis: If you can’t do that, give me a list? 
Mr. Stncuarr: A list? 


Mr. LEwis: Yes. Use a list of the variable costs. What’s so difficult about 
giving us a list of the constant cost? Don’t allocate them. Just title them. 


Mr. SINcLarIR: Oh, all right. That is why I am saying you can’t allocate 
them. 


Mr. LEwts: Just give us a list. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is 1 o’clock. We adjourn at one. I just want to bring up 
the fact that there is a motion to reconvene at 3:30, but I think we should 
discuss right now if we are going to go from 3:30 to 6, and I think the 
committee perhaps could make a decision now as to proceeding from 8 to 10 this 
evening and perhaps we can try to finish up preliminary examinations of the 
C.P.R. officials. I will just put it to the committee. Shall we have a motion to 
this effect? 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I think we should try and finish up the 
C.P.R. today, particularly in view of the fact that they probably will be 
recalled. There has been a discussion and agreement that, if necessary, they 
could be recalled. 


The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Mr. Rapp that we 
reconvene 3:30 to 6 and 8 to 10. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
TUESDAY, March 8, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Mr. Lewis was in the process of finalizing his questioning. He had asked 
Mr. Sinclair for some information, and I am informed by Mr. Sinclair that he 
has an answer to one of your questions, Mr. Lewis. Mr. Horner will then be 
the next questioner. 

23731—4 
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Mr. Sryciatr: Mr. Lewis referred to page 47 of the judgment in “The 
Dominion” case before the Board of Transport Commissioners. Looking at the 
items listed on page 47 of that judgment, he asked us to indicate and list those 
items that would be variable. 


Mr. Lewis: I asked for the items that would be constant. 


Mr. Srnciair: The items “that would have a significant element of constant 
cost”, Iam sorry, Mr. Lewis. 

The first one is yard switching; the constant in that expense account would 
be the cost of idle time of yard switching locomotives and their related crews. 
The constant would be money for yard switching locomotives, wages and 
expenses of yard masters and their clerks, yard signals and interlock supply. 
Then there are stations. 


Mr. Lewis: There is an item for yard switching on 47 now. 


Mr. Srtncuair: That is what I am saying. In the yard switching account the | 
items I have given you would be constant. But this would be in addition to the © 
amount that is shown as variable. ; 


Mr. Lewis: What would be represented by yard switching that is variable? 


Mr. Sincuiair: The actual movement of yard locomotives, moving passenger 
cars in the stations, setting up and breaking up trains. You will recall that I 
mentioned the idle time. But you see, there is a certain amount of idle time 
which arises through waiting for trains or waiting for clearing lines, and one 
thing and another. That is held as constant. 

Under the heading of stations, there is a portion allotted for the station 
employees; that is the minimum crew. Say, for example, we have a station open 
for eight hours; that needs an operator. No matter whether there is a passenger 
train or not, that operator would be there so long as the station is an open 
station. That operator’s station benefits would be constant. That would be under 
the heading of station. 

Then we come to other transportation, under which we would have signal 
operations, crossing protection— 


Mr. Lewis: What do you now charge under the heading of station on page 


47? 

Mr. Srncuair: The cost of, for instance, a clerk at the station to sell tickets 
and someone to clean up the waiting room for station passengers, to clean the 
washroom and so on. 


Mr. Lewis: Do you not have to do a little better than that before you can 
get $425,000 a year? 


Mr. Srncuair: After all, there are quite a few people and quite a fe 
stations that are open, and they are equipped to handle the passengers. 
station expense in quite a few places is high because the trains move in a 
different periods of the day; many of them are double shifted. 


e (3:40 p.m.) 

These are primary accounts. I thought you were asking me to give you 
some elements of constant cost that were in these accounts which are main. 
tained in accordance with the Board of Transport Commissioners’ classifica 
of accounts. 
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Mr. Lewis: I am trying to understand you, though. This statement takes in 
“The Dominion”, “The Canadian” and, if it is in Montreal, it takes in the 
commuter trains; it takes all the freight trains and — 

Mr. Stncuarr: No, no; the freight trains do not go into Windsor station. 

Mr. Lewis: It takes in all these trains, and it takes in express and that kind 
of thing. 

Mr. Stncuarr: Well, express? Some head-in cars do. 

Someone has just handed me a note which gives the tbat expense in 
stations in 1964 in our primary accounts. That is for all station expenses. The 
Figure is $37 million. Therefore, the proportion—and it is variable—applicable to 
“The Dominion” is $425,000 out of $37 million. 

Mr. Lewts: The $37 million includes the constant as well as the variable? 

Mr. Srncuair: I would think so; it is everything in the station expense 
account maintained by the classification. 

Mr. Lewis: Including the buildings and maintenance of the building and 
anything connected with it? 

Mr. Stncuatr: No, no; this is staff—station staff. Buildings are in another 
primary account under the classification. 

Mr. Lewts: Are they under building structures? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. 

Mr. Lewis: And $37 million just covers staff in all the stations? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, and some supplies which they use. 

Mr. Lewis: And equipment? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, equipment also, I suppose, such as a typewriter. 

Shall I go on? 

Mr. LEwiIs: Yes. 

Mr. SinciarrR: Then there is the heading of other transportation under 

which we have such items as signal operation, crossing protection, drawbridge 
operation, some superintendents, some stationery, insurance and items of that 
kind. 
. Then we come to road maintenance. This was touched upon by Mr. 
Fawcett. But this is for removing snow, ice and sand from tracks—tracks that 
are jointly used. This would not cover the expense of removing snow from 
platforms used by passengers. Then we have fences, snowsheds and signs, other 
structures, and dismantling retired road property. 

On road, the constant costs are about 67 per cent. Thirty-three per cent 
approximately is variable—it is 33 per cent to 67 per cent. 

Mr. Lewis: I should know, but can you tell me with regard to road 
maintenance whether that is the maintenance of your entire track system. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, a large part of it, two-thirds, is constant. 


Mr. Lewis: Property taxes would be another example of the constant 
factor? 


Mr. Sinciair: A small part of the property taxes, of course, would be 
variable. You recognize that all our accounts are maintained in accordance with 
the directive and classification that was evolved after long hearings and which 
is prescribed by the Board of Transport Commissioners. It is a whole book. 

23731—43 
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Mr. Lewis: Do you say my time is up, Mr. Chairman? I have one or two 
more questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think so. I can come back to you later on. 


Mr. HORNER(Acadia): Mr. Sinclair, I asked you some time ago if you could 
give us some idea of “The Canadian” and “The Dominion” and at what 
percentages they ran. Have you been able to ascertain a general figure with 
which we can work? 


Mr. Srncuarir: I guess you were not here, but after you asked that the next 
time I was here I put that information on record. I found that by looking at the 
judgment of the Board of Transport Commissioners, and I asked to have it | 
copied into the record. I refer to page 71 of that judgment, Mr. Horner. It 
shows in the summer as running from 71 to 81 on various segments, and in | 
November and the winter months, from a low of 42 to a high of 56. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Is that on ‘‘The Dominion” or “The Canadian’’? 


Mr. Srncuarr: It was “The Canadian” for which you asked, 


which the study was made; and in the summer it was 71—that is in July—71 to 
81. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You say “The Canadian” is losing money. What 
percentage of occupancy would you need in order to break even? 


Mr. Srncuair: I gave that answer the other day too, Mr. Horner. I said that 
at the fare levels in existence under the fare saver plan you would have to have 
seats on the roof. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes, I heard that answer. 
Mr. Srncuarr: That is a fact. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): All right, I will accept it as a fact. Then we will go 
back to your definition of effective demand. ‘‘The Canadian” is not now 
providing effective demand. Am I right in saying that? In your definition of 
effective demand, income must meet expenditure? This is my understanding. 


Mr. Sinciair: Of course, as I told the committee earlier, Mr. Chairman, we 
introduced these experimental very low fares in the fall of 1963. We demon- 
strated that they were not proper fares. It is quite obvious that you can attract 
people to trains if you put the fares down to such an extent that they are 
ridiculously low in the light of the service offered. This is the situation we have 
experienced. But we have been adjusting these fares upwards. In doing it, as I 
said earlier today I think in answer to Mr. McIntosh, it is empirical. I say 
again—and I am sorry to repeat—that we have not, or at least I have not, lost 
faith in the possibility that we can make “The Canadian” a viable train, but this 
will require fare adjustments and reduction of expenses. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could you give—or you may have already given the 
committee when I was not here—the reason why it was difficult to obtain a 
reservation on ‘“The Canadian” during the spring or summer months, east or 
west. 


Mr. Sinciarr: I know that seasonal demand is causing some of the 
problems. I know we have tried to check on this matter and have found the 
specifics of the situation, as they were given to us when we checked them, to 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Did you say 42 to 56? | 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, in the winter months, and the month of November in 
¢ 
> 
a 


” 
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that people wanted specific space on specific days. We found there was 
alernative space on different days. We found that it was on a specific day that 
there was a demand, and that there was space available on the days on both 
sides of that particular day. Or, we found that perhaps the space they wanted 
might be available, let us say, from Winnipeg to Calgary but not from Winnipeg 
to Fort William. The various checks we have made have indicated that there 
was space on the trains. ' 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am not going to continue my questioning on this 
but I will tell you that the last time my wife travelled on “The Dominion” she 
had to stay up all night because her space was sold to someone else. However, 
that was a number of years ago. You do run into space problems, I know, but I 
will not continue on that. 


Mr. Sinciair: No matter how hard we try, every transportation system 
runs into the problem now and again of duplicate sales. I think our employees 
are very conscious of this and they have been trying to overcome it. We are 
trying to stamp it out. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us suppose “The Canadian” continues to lose 
money and, despite your best efforts to increase fares and to give better 
accommodation and better service, and so on and so forth, it continues to lose 
money. Would it then cease to be effective or to fulfil your definition of the 
necessity that there be effective demand for it? 


Mr. Srnciair: What I have said, Mr. Horner, is that once you get into that 
position you have a different problem and, as I tried to explain a couple of days 
ago or three days ago, you now have a problem similar to the one referred to 
and quoted in our brief, and referred to by the Hon. Duff Roblin and dealt with 
by the MacPherson Royal Commission; that is the problem whether the service 
is needed, and, if it is needed in the national interest, the position of the 
government of the province of Manitoba and others—not just Manitoba, but 
others too. The findings of the Royal Commission were that that was a problem 
to be dealt with on the national interest criterion. 


® (3:50 p.m.) 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): With regard to the national interest criterion and the 
statement made by Duff Roblin and particularly the statement made by Mr. 
Pickersgill, does the Canadian Pacific Railway feel any obligation, because of 
the 1880 agreement and the Railway Act, to fulfil the conditions of what we 
might call their vested interests? 


Mr. S1ncuarr: I do not know your definition of vested interest, Mr. Horner, 
but what the Canadian Pacific received it earned pursuant to contract; and it 
carries out and it has carried out its obligations under the law, and will 
continue to do so, including its obligations under the Railway Act, which I said 
earlier to Mr. Bell today is incorporated by reference into our charter. 

As Mr. Pickersgill has said, the point you make has been considered; it has 
been brought forward. However, no one who has considered it or who has given 
it serious thought has gone along with it. This kind of contention has been 
advanced time without number, and every time it has been refuted. That is why 
Mr. Pickersgill—or I think that is why—said, and I quote: 

And no serious person who has studied this question has ever 
suggested that it should be done in this way. 
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I think he was talking from the experience of royal commissions going back 
a good many years—the Turgeon Commission, the MacPherson Commission and 
others, and of course the Board of Transport Commissioners appraisal, investi- 
gations and so on. That is what he had in mind. He also had in mind the 
writings of economists on this subject. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You people, the management of Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, do accept the fact that you have an obligation to give some sort of 
passenger service to the general public of Canada? Am I generalizing too much 
or am I right? 

Mr. Stnciair: I think you must be precise here, Mr. Horner. I am sorry that 
T have to keep pressing this point upon you, but you must be precise. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am just trying to ascertain how big is your 
obligation in your mind. Does it hang heavy on your heart or does it rest lightly 
on your shoulders? This is what I am trying to ascertain. 


Mr. Srnciarr: You are trying to ascertain whether it hangs heavy or 
bounces light, or whatever the metaphor was? We have an obligation under the 
law “to provide suitable and adequate service in the light of all proper = 
interests.” I cannot do better than that. That is the charter. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us qualify the phrase “in the light of all proper ; 
interests.” Would you consider that the whole Canadian Pacific Railway should — 
fall within the light of proper interests? 

Mr. StncLair: That has been gone into over and over again by the Turgeon 
Commission, the MacPherson Commission, the Board, the Canadian Privy 
Council; it has been dealt with times without number. The answer is no. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You would not hold it against us if we brought it : 
again, would you? If all of these people have raised it, it must merit raising 
again and we must be justified in raising it again, must we not? 

Mr. Srvciatr: I have said that these people have raised it and that these 
people refuted it. You have always people who are pleading a case, Mr. Horner; 
some of them have been in this room and some of them are in this room, and 
they still plead a case. : | 


Mr. Lewis: And they have not changed their minds, Mr. Sinclair. 

Mr. Srncuarr: I know lawyers who never change their minds, Mr. Lewis— 
Mr. Lewis: And I have not changed mine. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: —no matter what the judge says, Mr. Lewis! 

Mr. Lewis: That is right—this particular judge. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): To carry this obligation factor one step furth 
would you say any of the other interests of the Canadian Pacific Railw. 
Company feel in any way obligated to serve the Canadian public in the mann 
in which they are doing business? For example, are Marathon Realty oblig 
to bear in mind the public at all in their realty transactions? 


Mr. Srncuair: Let me say, Mr. Horner, that I think any Canadian corpo: 
tion—I repeat, any Canadian corporation, and that is one that has been bro 
into being under the laws of the government of Canada or the Parliament 
Canada—has four interests which it must serve. I will give you these inter 
not necessarily in their order of importance. It must serve the employees, 


co 
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shareholders, the people they serve, and the community in which they live— 

those four. I think that is an obligation of any and every Canadian corporation. 
Mr. HorneR (Acadia): Well, there is plenty of evidence that Marathon 

Realties, for example, has been pretty rough in its land dealings with a number 


_ of people; but I am not going to deal with that now. 


I want to find out how large you feel is your obligation. I wish you would 
make a statement with regard to this because all the facts before, us show that 
the judgment even to continue “The Dominion” service in the summertime was 
not answered by the Board of Transport Commissioners. The difficulty with 
“The Canadian” is to get reservations. Despite what Mr. Crump said before the 
committee to the effect that transportation is still the basic principle of 
Canadian Pacific Railway and is still their mainstay and so on and so forth, we 
notice that in recent years they have been divesting their interest at a rapid 
rate and making a handsome profit in some of their investments. How far does 
the obligation go? Does it carry right over? Or are you slowly, with the progress 
of time, narrowing the point on which your obligation rests until there is no 
obligation at all. 

Mr. Sincuarr: No, no, Mr. Horner. What Canadian Pacific has is a transpor- 
tation complex, and it has other interests. It has had other interests, as Mr. 
Crump pointed out, since its inception. Each of these other interests is deve- 
loped and operated within the community in which that company operates, and 
it is our policy in Canadian Pacific Railway to have it live up to the four criteria 
I have mentioned. 

I certainly do not agree that the users of railway transportation should pay 
the losses that we have suffered on the airline, or that because we run into a lot 
of dry holes they should pay form them to enable us to drill more wells. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): If you have no obligation to the people of Canada to 
explore for gas and minerals, and you have not— 


Mr. Srnciarr: I think our obligation, Mr. Horner, as I have said before, is to 
provide adequate, suitable transportation in the light of all proper interests; and 
I think we have carried out that obligation. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And five years from now you could come back 
before this same committee with the same story with regard to dropping “The 
Canadian”. Am I right? 


Mr. Srnciair: I certainly hope you are wrong, Mr. Horner, but I do not 
know what is going to happen in five years. Certainly we will give “The 
Canadian” a really good try. We have put a lot of money into it, Mr. Horner, 
and we are rather proud of it. We still think there is no railway equipment 
which is the equal of it. We think there is no better train anywhere in the 
world. Maybe people who seem to be somewhat critical of it have not suffered 
the disabilities of riding on others 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): All that you have said about “The,,Canadian” 
certainly was not true about “The Dominion”. Your equipment was poor, your 
service was poor, and instead of the service being improved, it was diminished. 

Mr. Sincuarir: Mr. Horner, I can remember riding ‘“‘The Dominion” when it 
had very good equipment. I can remember when they had certain dome cars on 
“The Dominion”, and I can remember when there were only a handful of people 


mon it. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): Not in the summer months. 


Mr. Srncuiair: Well, Mr. Horner, you cannot maintain equipment to be run 
for only two or three months a year. I have heard people ask why there are not 
more aircraft put into service out of Vancouver for eastern Canada in July and 
August. The answer is that unless you can utilize them for the rest of the year 
you cannot afford to carry them for the rest of the year. No corporation, no 
matter who runs it, can take care of all peaks. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I do not expect you to do that. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: One just cannot do it. Just try to get on buses, for example, 
in Montreal on a day when there is a snowstorm. It may take you five hours to 
get home. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I do feel you have an obligation to the people of 
Canada to maintain a passenger system. 

Mr. SrncuLair: I say we have an obligation to provide adequate, suitable 
accommodation in the light of all proper interests. We intend to carry out that 
obligation. We have done so. If we do not, there are many who are quick to 
draw it to our attention. The law is there. There is an appeal even from the 
Board to the Privy Council, the Canadian Privy Council, in their judicial 
capacity. 


. 
e@ (4:00 p.m.) 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You did say all passenger trains follow a pattern of 
- 


diminishing service and then you get diminishing returns at a rapid rate, and 
then an application to abandon the service of the line. 

Mr. Srncxair: I do not think so. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It certainly is so in the case of “The Dominion”. 

Mr. Srincuarr: Let me give an example. I can still hear a gentleman here 
this morning saying these commuter trains should come off because they are in 
a loss position. We took the position at that time that we believed these were 
going to be all right. We have to adjust various things. We did so. As I have 
said to you, they are meeting their variable costs, plus. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): But you did make adjustments to make them pay. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: We made adjustments by increasing fares, by getting better 
utilization out of our equipment, and using better equipment in certain areas. : 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): This is the point I am making—fewer crews on some ; 
of the trains. This is the point that I am trying to make with regard to “The } 
Dominion” service. There was no effort made to improve the service or to bring © 
better equipment to it; there was a diminishing effort. 

Mr. Srincuarr: No, Mr. Horner, your memory is short—or perhaps you have 
not been studying the problem very long. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have been riding ‘“‘The Dominion” on and off for 
the last eight years. I have had a pretty good look at it. 


Mr. Srncuair: I can tell you that a very real effort was made to make that 
train viable in the ’50s before we tried to reduce the consist or the demand for 
it in the service. It did not include losing money. Its loss increased tremendous- 
ly from 1960 on. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Did you not lose money in the ’50s? 


t 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: On “The Dominion”? 


Mr. HorNeER (Acadia): You did not give us the loss; you gave us the general 
loss. 


Mr. Srncuarr: I am quite sure “The Dominion” did not make money in the 
50s. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, I will accept that, but it never lost money 
during the ’50s to the extent that it lost it during the ’60s. y 

Mr. SINcLarR: I would not be too sure about that, Mr. Horner. I think it was 
the first day I was here in answer to a question that I said that if the Canadian 
Pacific had not adjusted its service to the changing demand the loss, instead of 
being what it was in 1965 might have been say three times, plus, higher than it 
was—that $24 million. You have to remember, Mr. Horner, when you are using 
1960 as a base, the costs have increased very substantially. Wage rates have 
gone up and material prices have gone up very substantially on any kind of a 
percentage basis, or on a productivity basis or any other kind of basis. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You have automated in many other ways to meet 
wage costs. What I am saying is that you did not automate to meet increased 
Wage costs in “The Dominion” service; you cut the service. 

Mr. SInciarr: We certainly tried, Mr. Horner. I can remember one instance 
in which we were trying to meet automation in regard to wage costs in a 
certain issue and it took us—how long did it take us? It must have taken us 
about a year and a couple of strikes. 


Mr. HorneER (Acadia): I would like to ask Mr. Sinclair to present at some 
time to the committee the figures of the losses for “The Dominion” train service 
during the ’50s, with particular notation as to when they ceased carrying the 
mail. 


Mr. Sincuarr: I can give you that, Mr. Horner. The mail went off in June, 
1965. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): Was this the first and the only kind of mail service 
on the Dominion? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, there may have been an earlier one. There are two 
types and they are what we call the working cars and the closed cars. But, the 
mail went off the Dominion in J une, 1965, and all mail then was gone. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am disputing this one clause in your brief, which 
says— 
Mr. Stncuair: Mr. Horner, could I have the page of the brief or, if you are 
' using the summary could I have the paragraph? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is either 18 or 19. Anyway, you do maintain in 

_ here that you do provide an effective service, and that it was a false rumour 

that the use of the service diminished first. What I am saying is that the service 
diminished first and then the passengers. \ 


Mr. SINcLarr: You see, Mr. Horner, the Royal Commission, after consider- 
ing it for over a year and travelling back and forth across the country, made a 
_ statement, and I quoted it. The railroad was accused of deserting communities 
by withdrawing passenger train service when a more objective approach to use 

_ would be that the community deserted the passenger train service. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was referring to paragraph 32 in the summary. 
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Mr. StncLarr: Well, I still say, Mr. Horner, that we have tried to expand on 
this at page 21 of our main brief. But, you are referring to the summary. It is 
sometimes difficult to get across one’s thoughts completely in a summary but we 
worked pretty hard on that summary, and I think it expresses our view all 
right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not doubt but that you put your best effort into 
this summary; you are an industrious person. 


Mr. Srncuair: I am not an industrious person; I am lazy, and that is one of 
my problems. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But, this is a conclusion you have drawn, and the © 
very evidence which was presented to the committee disputes paragraph 32. 


Mr. StncLaAirR: Well, Mr. Horner, that is why I made that reference. It is not — 
only the conclusion we have drawn but the conclusion which independent 
tribunals, after spending a year, have drawn. This is a conclusion drawn by 
expert witnesses called by the various provinces, including Dr. Hu Harries, on 
behalf of your province. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, I know him. 


Mr. Srvcuair: Then there was Dr. Williams. We set all of them out for you. 
You say that we drew the wrong conclusions; but, these are the conclusions of 
serious students who have spent not a few days, not a few weeks, but years on 
this matter. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Dr. Hu Harries and Mr. Roblin drew that conclusion 
but not particularly with regard to the Dominion service; this was an overall 
conclusion which they drew with regard to railroad passenger service generally. 
But, in paragraph 32 you are dealing only with the Dominion. 


Mr. StncLair: Dr. Hu Harries states that this was carried on for the 
convenience of a few people who are not prepared to pay what the service is 
worth and, if that is the case, if a service is not paying for itself, let us do away 
with the service. Then, there was the evidence of the leading economist, who 
was called by the provincial government of Alberta; another one called by the 
provinces of Alberta and Manitoba jointly, namely Dr.Williams—and there is 
more of this kind of evidence. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us go back and determine what part of the work 
you are responsible for. ; 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, if I could put a supplementary question, I 
would like to know if Mr. Sinclair will apply the same statement he made to the 
post office service. 


e (4:10 p.m.) 


Mr. Sinciamr: I can say that I know the post office service has suggested 
rates on parcel post because of cost. 


Mr. McIntTosH: But I am referring to the discontinued service in parts 
Canada. 


Mr. Stnciarr: Well, if I may say so, where I lived we used to get mail twi 
a day, and I think it was Lord Asquith that said mail should be delivered sev 
days a week—and, you know how long ago he lived. But, they discontinued é 
services, yes. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I want to know how much the service is worth and 
what your obligation is in this respect. Now, if you determine it solely on the 
service worth and whether or not the costs are covered then the Canadian also 
will be scrapped. 

Mr. Sincuair: Mr. Horner, I can only say to you, once again, that what is 
set out in this brief are the views of experienced people who have given a great 
deal of time to this study. They took this position and they took it, I think, for a 
very basic and sound reason, namely— 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Well, to apply that same reason— 

The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, Mr. Horner, would you mind allowing 
Mr. Sinclair to finish his statement? 

Mr. Sinciair: And, if you do not apply that criteria as set out here by Dr. 
Hu Harries, Dr. Williams and Mr. Duff Roblin, the Minister of Transport, Mr. 
' Pickersgill, you are going to resolve yourself into making a misallocation of 
resources, and the only justification for that is whether there is a transcending 
national interest. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let us apply this criterion to the Canadian; does not 
the same apply there? Does the national interest have an effect on the Canadian 
but not on the Dominion? That is what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, as of what date in the future are you referring to? You 
see, the question of taking off the Canadian is not relevant at this time because 
we say we still think that we can make this train viable. But, if we feel, in the 
future, that because of costs— 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): If I could interrupt, for how many years has the 
Canadian been losing money; what years did it break even, and so on? 


Mr. Sincuarir: I do not know. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Perhaps the committee should have that information 
sometime in the future. 

Mr. Srncuair: Well, I could be making calculations forever. I would ask you 
to allow me to finish my comment. You asked me whether there was a national 
interest in running the Canadian. Now, that depends on such items as adequate 
alternative transportation; that depends on the need for a connection between 
various parts of this country—for example, there are no roads between White 
River and Sudbury at this time. But, you do have to remember that the 
Trans-Canada Highway is right outside the railway fence of Canadian Pacific 
and it runs for miles and miles right across this country. We are in a much 
different position than the C.N.R. But, as I said, in that area there is no road 
and I would think in the national interest rail transportation could well be 
regarded in that area. How else are you going to move? But, on the other hand, 
there are very very few people in that area, which creates a problem. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I agree that we should be very concerned about such 
areas. However, we may be very close to closing off such areas. 
Mr. Sivciatr: I do not think so. But, there may be other areas and, 
Mr. Horner, if you do not mind me saying so, I think we should deal in specifics. 
As I said, if, unfortunately, some years down the road because of things 
Over which we have no control and you have no control we might find ourselves 
_ faced with a problem such as has been set forth and then you will have to turn 
your minds to the question: Does the national interest require this? Then, you 
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will have to decide that question in the light of conditions that then exist. But, 
in my opinion, you cannot project at this time. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could we also ascertain the degree of obligation 
which the Canadian Pacific has to maintain a service, whether or not it is 
paying its way? 

Mr. Srncvarr: I do not know; I can only repeat to you again that there is a 
contract, and there is the law. This matter has been gone into more than 
once—and judicially gone into, if I might add; and a judgment rendered. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Rock. 

Mr. Rock: Mr. Sinclair, you mentioned certain computer services do meet 
variable costs and I would like to know if this includes the Lakeshore service in 
the Montreal area. 

Mr. Sincuarr: Yes, and that is the only computer service we have. 


Mr. Rock: Maybe I do not have the right to put my next question but I will 
put it indirectly and perhaps I will obtain an answer. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, that is your warning, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rock: Does the discontinuance of the Saguenay summer cruise have 
any effect on your train service—and, when I say that, I am referring to 
passenger service during the summer season, when western people took the 
Canadian Pacific to Montreal and then transferred onto the Saguenay boats or, 
in the alternative, went to the Chateau Frontenac in Quebec City and then 
transferred, took the Saguenay cruise, returned, and then boarded the trains. 
Does this have any effect on you? 


Mr. Srncuair: I would say no. The big movement on Canadian Steamship 
Lines’ Saguenay cruise consisted of Americans, who come into Montreal by 
train and then transferred over to the ship or, alternatively, as a large number 
do, they went by automobile into Quebec city and boarded the steamer there, 
went down the St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay. But, Canadian Steamship 
Lines ran that service, not the Canadian Pacific. 


The CHAIRMAN: If those are all the questions you have Mr. Rock, I will now 
proceed to Mr. Allmand. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Chairman, I am referring to page 7, paragraph 28 of the - 
summary, where it says: 


Some proposed reductions are at present before the board. 


I would like to ask Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sinclair to tell us exactly what — 
these proposed reductions are which are presently before the board which, I 
presume, relate to the elimination of railway passenger service. P 

Mr. EMERSON: Yes, I will do that. We have before the board the following 
reductions in service. 


Mr. ALLMAND: And these are reductions which will reduce the service. 


Mr. EMERSON: These have been heard by the board and we are waiting f 
judgment. There is the Montreal to Megantiec run, which is a daily R.D.C., — 
service, which means railroad diesel car, and this is a service in both directions; } 
from Montreal to Ottawa on the North Shore, again an R.D.C. service, one daily f 
in each direction and one on Saturday. ; 

Then, I will deal with applications made to the board in which hearings © 
have not been held to date: Between Winnipeg and Emerson, a daily train in 
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each direction—I may say this is a locomotive hauled train and connects with the 
Sault line from Minneapolis, and this line has made an application to the 
authorities in the United States; between Sherbrooke and Quebec on the 
Quebec Central Railway, an R.D.C. service daily. 

Then, we have various other trains in service, in fact, for which reductions 
were proposed but which are under suspension by the board, and I can give you 
particulars of these if you so desire. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Perhaps you could do that later. You also mention in the 
same paragraph that others are under study by the company; in other words, 
other reductions of passenger services are under study. Would you mind telling 
me what these are? 


Mr. EMERSON: That is correct. We are referring to the run between 
Montreal and Mont Laurier, and R.D.C. service, which operates three days per 
week and southbound on Sunday; between Victoria and Courtenay on the E. & 
N. Railway on Vancouver Island, an R.D.C. service which operates daily except 
Sunday in each direction; between Toronto and Owen Sound, an R.D.C. service 
which operates three days per week in each direction, and between Sudbury 
and Sault Ste. Marie, an R.D.C. service which operates daily in each direc- 
tion—and, in this connection, I should say that the schedule was just recently 
changed. 


@ (4:20 p.m.) 

Mr. ALLManp: In respect of any of these lines for which you have requested 
a reduction in service or are proposing to ask for a reduction in service would 
these reductions eliminate passenger service on these lines altogether? 


Mr. EMERSON: In some instances, yes, and in some instances, no. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Could you tell me the instances in which there would be no 
longer any passenger service between points on this line? 


Mr. EMERSON: Between Winnipeg and Emerson. 
Mr. ALLMAND: I thought you said this would be replaced by the Sault line. 


Mr. EMERSON: No; I said that service connected with the Sault line at the 
United States border, and the Sault line operates the train on to Minnepolis 
and back. Then, to continue, between Sherbrooke and Quebec on the Quebec 
Central Railway; between Medicine Hat and Lethbridge, an R.D.C. service 
which operates daily in each direction, and that is one of the services that is 
under suspension by the board. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Now, in respect of all these cases where you have considered 
asking for a reduction or where you already have put your case before the 
board, has your criterion always been that there is no longer any effective 
‘demand, according to your definition of it, for this particular passenger service? 


Mr. Emerson: I think that is correct; in other words, the expense of 
operating the service exceeded the revenue that could be earned by it. Also, I 
should say that in these instances there are alternative transportation facilities 
available and, therefore, no national overriding interest required for the 
‘continuance of the service. 

Mr. ALLMAND: But, when you make an application to the board you 


consider the effective demand, and it is up to the board to consider, in making 
‘their decision, whether there is an alternative service. But, as I said, when the 
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Canadian Pacific makes a request to drop a service they are not considering 
anything else other than effective demand. 


Mr. Emerson: No, that is not right. We furnish the board with information 
as to what alternative transportation facilities are available. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Now, I want to pursue a line of questioning with respect to 
the Canadian. I know some of these questions have been asked but I have not 
been altogether satisfied with the answers. It says in this same paragraph that it 
is apparent that the Canadian will be operated for years. However, that is not 
apparent to many of us. It would seem, now the evidence brought forward in 
this committee, that it is possible the Canadian could be discontinued if there is 
no longer an effective demand. Mr. Sinclair said they are going to make a hard 
go at it to try and sell this train, but from everything I have read and the 
answers given to certain questions if there is no effective demand you will make 
an application to the board to have this train eliminated. Now, Mr. Sinclair said, 
and he keeps saying: “Then we will have to consider the national interest”. The 
question I am putting is this: Is he telling us that the Canadian Pacific will 
consider the national interest before they apply or will they consider only the 
effective demand? 


Mr. Srnciatr: Perhaps I should answer that question. 
Mr. ALLMAND: If you would, please. 


Mr. SINcLAIR: Well, you see, Mr. Allmand, both the present government 
and the one preceding it introduced a bill and, in there, the national interest of 
passenger service was spelled out. What was set out in those bills, at least in 
art, was as a result of the MacPherson report. The speech from the Throne 
indicated that that legislation would be introduced at this session. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In other words, it would be Parliament who would consider 
the national interest and not the Canadian Pacific? 


Mr. Stnciair: Not the Canadian Pacific; but, what would happen would be 
that we would appear before a tribunal and they would consider the national 
interest aspect of it, and they might say: “The national interest dictates that this 
service should continue’, 


Mr. ALLMAND: I realize that. It appears to me that as long as it is clear to 
the Canadian Pacific that threre is no longer an effective demand, according to 
your calculations, you will apply to the board to have this service reduced or 
eliminated? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: No. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In other words, you will not sit back in your office and say: 
“Now, what is the national interest in this connection?” 


Mr. Srncuair: No, but you see, Mr. Allmand, what you do not seem to 
understand and what I am trying to get across to you is that we recognize the 
criterion of the Board of Transport Commissioners; it is set out in section 315 of 
the Railway Act, and that relates to the balance. You first meet that criterion, 
the balancing of the cost to the company against the public convenience and 
necessity. We know that criterion and we know from experience how it 
applied. Now, assuming that we are in the position that we feel we can m 
that criterion, and we have evidence to indicate that there is no balance of 
scales forward the elimination of the train then at that period, in the light 
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this additional legislation, if and when it comes through—and assuming it does 
come through—there arises another question, which never has been a part of our 
law up until now, namely: When does the national interest factor come into it? 
And, as I say, the Royal Commission on that legislation is restricted in the views 
of people like Mr. Roblin as well as others. 


Mr. ALLMAND: You have said that you would apply for the abandonment of 


_ the Canadian when you feel, perhaps, according to the criterion, that you have 


good cause to present your case before the board. Is that correct? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, depending on what the law is at that time. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Yes, of course. But, do you design your policies in the 
passenger service so that perhaps you could get rid of your train; in other 
words, so your case will come within the scope of the criterion. 


Mr. Srincuair: Absolutely not. 

Mr. ALLMAND: And, you can guarantee that to the members of this 
committee? 

Mr. Sinciair: I sure can. 


Mr. ALLMAND: I mentioned this only because there have been accusations. 
It would seem in some cases that your service has been dropped and then the 
demand fell, which brought your case within the criterion of the board. 


Mr. SIncuair: No. I can guarantee that it is not the policy of the 
Canadian Pacific as stated by Mr. Crump and Mr. Emerson, and I am prepared 
to state it too. That is not our policy. 


@ (4:30 p.m.) 

Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Mr. Sin- 
clair, it may not be the policy but could it not just happen, without it being a 
policy, that a dry rot would set in and the Canadian Pacific did not do anything 
to try to stem the tide before it reached the point of no return? 

Mr. Stnciair: Well, I could take the inference from what you are saying 
that I am rotting to pieces and allowing the railway to fall apart; that is not so 
and, even if it is so, you are not going to get a “‘yes” from me. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you finished with your questioning, Mr. Allmand? 

Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Chairman, I want to continue this line of questioning. In 
other parts of your brief you discussed the production or the availability of 
passenger equipment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In your brief, at page 18 and, in particular, in the summary 


| at page 7, paragraph 30, you say: 


The availability of passenger car equipment and motive power is an 
important consideration for the future. Obsolete cars that no longer 
receive public acceptance must be retired— 


—and, this is the important part— 
and there can be no justification for the purchase of expensive new 
equipment, nor for the reconversion of locomotive units from freight to 
passenger service when requirements for freight service are at a most 
demanding level. 
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I think Mr. Crump told us that there is no place now in North Amercia — 
producing passenger equipment. Is that correct? 


Mr. Srnciatr: That is correct. The two large producers of passenger 
equipment are Pullman Corporation and the Budd Corporation and, I believe, 
the lighter equipment was being made by Canadian Car. None of these have 
produced any passenger equipment for seven or eight years. As a matter of fact, 
the jigs and everything else are pulled out of their plants and have long been 
gone. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In view of this how do you expect the Canadian Pacific to 
maintain a competitive position in the passenger transportation business in the 
years to come? 

Mr. Styciatr: Well, because we bought and we have these seven trains, sets 
that are only 10 years old, and these were of the most advanced design. There 
has been no better rail passenger equipment made. We provide preventive 
maintenance in regard to them and they are in first class shape. As Mr. Crump 
indicated to you, these can run for many years because there is not an 
obsolescence factor applying to them as there are in other types of equipment. 


. 
4 
| 
Mr. AnpRAs: Did you say “because there is not’’? | 
Mr. Stncuarr: The obsolescent factor does not apply to it. 


Mr. ALLMAND: But, it must be depreciating to some extent, even if it is 
good equipment. 


Mr. Srncuarr: Certainly it does. I think the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners authorized a depreciation on rail passenger equipment over something 
like 23 or 24 years. 


Mr. ALLMAND: But the thing is that as the years go by the equipment is 
going to be less new, even though it is in good condition, with the result that it 
is going to be less competitive with the newer types of air transport, which are 
being produced year after year. We note that the airlines are obtaining new and 
better aircraft all the time, with better services, newer interiors, more comfort- — 
able seats, beautiful stewardesses and so forth. You are going to have to — 
compete with this movement of traffic with a 10 year old train, and in 10 years 
your equipment will be 20 years old. What will happen after that? 7 


Mr. Srncuarr: Well, I know in South America they are running a service . 
with a Ford-Tri Motor, and that must be a good 30 years old. The D.C.3’s are 
still providing first line service in a number of areas in Canada, and they are — 
over 20 years old. The D.C. 6B and the D.C. 7’s are at least 12 or 15 years old, © 
and these aircraft are still providing first line service. 


Mr. ALLMAND: But, the competition in Canada is with airlines which have 2 
lot of new equipment. . 


Mr. Srvciarr: They have all kinds of equipment. For instance, they are 
flying between Calgary and Edmonton with D.C.4’s, and that is the North Star 
by a different name. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In any case, you have no plans for further investment i 
passenger services at this time? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: What we said is that we have the best equipment that 
available and there is no one who has any better equipment on the market. 
When something better comes along and if we feel it will reduce costs and g 


a 
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our seats back we will take a look at it. You have to realize that there is a 
whole industry building railway equipment in the whole of North America and 
not one has put out new equipment for seven or eight years; that should tell a 
story in itself. 

Mr. ALLMAND: But, on the other hand, I believe they are producing new 
equipment in Europe. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, you mentioned Europe; let us take, for instance, 
_ Switzerland. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Would you take France, if you do not mind. 

Mr. SINncLarir: Well, in France they have some trains, but they have not 
anything new in the last seven or eight years. 

Mr. CANTELON: They have some sort of a hover craft that runs on a cushion 
of air. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: But that is a very highly expensive piece of equipment to 
develop, and this is being done by the French National Research Centre. I think 
the Minstrel is 10 years old, and that is the one that runs to Marseilles. As I 
said, it is over 10 years old, and that is their blue ribbon service. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I want to put one question on the record. Do you have any 
plans at present for further investment in passenger equipment? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: No, we have enough passenger equipment now. 
Mr. ALLMAND: So you have no plans for replacing or expansion? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: We have got more than we need right now. 


Mr. ALLMAND: I want to ask you if there are any circumstances under 
which you would be willing to continue passenger lines even though there was 
no effective demand in terms of your definition? 


Mr. S1ncLair: No, because to do so would be a disservice to Canada unless 
you are face to face with this other problem of superseding the national 
interest. The answer to that question must necessarily be no because there is no 
effective demand, and if you continue it without hope of offsetting it, you are 
bringing about a misallocation of scarce resources. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Would you be willing to continue a passenger line for which 
there was no effective demand if you were given, for example, a profitable air 
line? 

Mr. Sinciair: Again, Mr. Allmand, it would be a disservice to misallocate 
the resources. 


Mr. ALLMAND: This is a question of bargaining. The C.P.R. is asking for 
profitable airlines and, I suppose, they intend to do so in the future. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: They have also operated that airline at a loss of $7 million. 


Mr. ALLMAND: But they would like to operate airlines and runs that are 
profitable, and they have made an application for these. If the government felt 
there was a national interest in running certain of your passenger trains even 
though, according to your company, there was no longer an effective demand, 
would you be willing to run those trains in return for those airlines? 


Mr. Sincuair: If the Government of Canada passed a law and said that 
while there is no effective demand, there is no actual need, for a train, we direct 
the Canadian Pacific to operate it, we would obey the law, of course. However, I 
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would hope that if there was no national interest criterion superseding effective — 
demand the Government of Canada would not make so bad an error as to 
misallocate scarce resources in manpower and money. 


Mr. ALLMAND: But you inserted a term there when you said “if there is no 
effective demand or actual need”. 


Mr. SINcLarR: I was told by a man that there was a need. He rephrased 
everything. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I know but I was not asking the questions then. The thing is 
that I think you would admit it is either in the national interest or for the needs 
of Canada that we operate certain passenger transportation lines because there 
was an effective demand, depending on how you define this, just as we need the 
post office services, garbage services or education. 


Mr. Srncuair: I do not think you should draw those parallels. 


Mr. ALLMaND: In certain parts of Canda the C.P.R. rail line is the only rail 
line going through that part of Canada. 


Mr. Srncxarr: Are you asking me if I am in favour of cross-subsidization? 


e (4:40 p.m.) 

Mr. ALLMAND: I never used that term; I do not know what you mean by 
that. I am asking you if you would be willing to operate certain passenger lines — 
even though there was no effective demand if you were given other things 
which were profitable such as air lines. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Then you are into a straight question of cross-subsidization. 


Mr. ALLMAND: I did not know what the definition of cross-subsidization 
was. 


Mr. SincLair: This results in a misallocation of resources, and I as a 
Canadian and every Canadian, should be against a misallocation of scarce 
i pe 

resources. 


Mr. ALLMAND: It is not necessarily so. * 
Mr. SrncLair: The only way to offset it is by transcending national interest, 
and if you transcend national interest then, I think, you would be very unwise > 
to get into a cross-subsidization situation. ‘ 


Would you like to ask Mr. Emerson some questions? ‘ 


£ 


Mr. ALLMAND: I will think a bit about those answers you gave me. 


I want to ask some questions about labour costs. I would like to know i 
you feel you could reduce labour costs through automation and improv 
technology even more than you have done today, and as a result of this may 
run some of your passenger trains which you now want to eliminate or red 
because of these high costs. 


Mr. Srncuair: This could be so but I can say this to you, that 
application of automation to existing collective agreements, and taking out 
redundancy, is a very difficult and long-term process. We can speak fr 
experience. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In other words the block that you would have in implemen! 
ing this would be the trade unions and collective agreements? 
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Mr. SINcLaArIR: There would be the difficulty of collective agreements. 


Mr. AnpRAS: I have a supplementary question. How far forward are your 
efforts at automation in terms of your negotiating discussions with the senior 
union officials? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: In our demands at the present time we have certain 
applications for run-through lines in freight and run-throughs of crews. Those 
are two examples that are in the existing negotiations. There are other things 
further down the road that could be seen. 


Mr. Anpras: Are you discussing those further things with the union heads 
at this time, not in connection with immediate contact negotiations but for the 
future? 


Mr. Sinciair: No; I would not say we are discussing them. The practice is 
for the unions to serve demands or, to put it better, is for the unions to advance 
proposals, which we also do, and to discuss them. 


Mr. ANDRAS: But you do not go beyond that stage? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We have also discussions going on in between. It is a 
progressive sort of thing. 


Mr. ALLMAND: You referred to a situation of strikes and bargaining in the 
fireman’s case where you tried to eliminate the firemen from the trains so you 
could reduce costs. Is that the situation you are referring to? 


Mr. SIncLair: We proposed the removal of firemen from road and freight 
diesels because they were redundant. 


Mr. ALLMaNpD: If the people of Canada want a lot of these passenger 
services, perhaps they will have to accept a lot of this automation and 
technological improvement which would mean that your labour force on the 
railways would be reduced. I want to know if you could actually continue a lot 


of these passenger services if you were able to put into effect labour-saving 
devices. 


Mr. Stncuarr: I would think passenger services would continue much more 
quickly. I would give you another factor which would have a more immediate 
impact where charges would be applied to the competitive modes. 


The CHAIRMAN: You have already had half an hour, Mr. Allmand. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Just one more question; I have been waiting two days. I 
want to ask you if you did not consider that passenger trains serve as a form of 
public relations or advertising for your company as a whole, and did it not have 
Some effect perhaps on your freight business, your airlines business and your 
hotel business just as a loss leader would in a department or a grocery store. 
They sell certain things perhaps at a loss. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Do they? I thought that was against the law. 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Better get a combines officer here. 
Mr. ALLManD: I would like to know if you considered it. 


Mr. SincLair: Have we considered the railway passenger service as a public 
relations endeavour of itself? 


Mr. ALLMAND: And having some effect on the revenues of all the operations 
of your company. 
23731—53 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: We have considered it. Would you like me to tell you what 
one very outstanding railway president said in the United States? He said, “it is 
quite a public relations endeavour but I have never met one that is so 
expensive”, 


Mr. ALLMAND: Have they ever tried to figure out the results on the 
revenue? 


Mr. Srncuarr: I have met a lot of industrial traffic managers. I find them to 
be very much unimpressed except in regard to the efficiency of the service and 
the rates that are charged for the movement of the goods. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In other words, if you had no longer any passenger service 
and individuals were using the C.N.R. for passenger service, you feel that this 
would not have any effect on the public directing their freight service to the 
C.N.R., that they would still just as quickly send their freight through the 
C.P.R. even though they were not using their passenger service? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We think we have a better air service than Air Canada, but I 
do not see anyone giving freight business because of that. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Have you looked into this? 
Mr. SIncuarr: Certainly we have. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think most of the questions I had at the | 
beginning were addressed to Mr. Sinclair and were already answered. I will - 
therefore turn to Mr. Emerson and I am sure Mr. Sinclair by now is only too 
happy to share that. . 

The questions I have in mind centre around Vancouver and the C.P.R. 
services there because I represent a Vancouver seat and because, as you know 
Mr. Emerson, Vancouver is the anchor man in any tug of war with the C.P.R. 
and if we let go any C.P.R. rail service in Vancouver, that service is in danger 
of collapsing all across British Columbia and the Prairies. Therefore, the C.P. R., 
which is a Pacific railway which was built for the purpose of going to the coal 
and which developed the city of Vancouver, has left us with just about as- 
historic an interest in the C.P.R. as the C.P.R. has itself. 

I want to be very precise regarding your application to withdraw the 
Dominion as to exactly what is left in the city of Vancouver after the Dominion 
pulls out of town. Can you tell me what passenger services going east will be 
left out of the city of Vancouver if your application for the removal of the 
Dominion service is accepted? ‘ 


Mr. EMERSON: Our application for the removal cf the Dominion service was 
accepted. It has been withdrawn, and the remaining service is the Canadian. 
When I was out in Vancouver a couple of weeks ago inquiring into these 
matters no question was raised in all the discussions I had with the press and 
the public about the loss of the Dominion. There was no interest in it that I 
could find. 


@ (4:50 p.m.) 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Coming back to the question, what service will be left o 
of Vancouver after the Dominion is gone? Have you a schedule? Are you able 


ro 


re 


tell us how many runs a day there will be, how many cars and so on? 
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Mr. EMERSON: I can give you that. The Canadian eastbound leaves Van- 
couver each evening. It consists of twa diesel unions, an express car, two 
dormitory baggage cars, three coaches, a diner and seven sleepers. 


Mr. DeacuMawn: So that once the Dominion is gone, the rail services of the 
C.P.R., which you have just described, are the rail services leaving Canada’s 
third largest city’? 


Mr. Emerson: As of tonight and last night and for the past two months. 


Mr. Deacuman: Let me go into a statement which was made by Mr, 
Sinclair a moment ago, that you have enough rolling stock now in respect of the 
Canadian and you do not have plans for the building of any more rolling stock 
in the foreseeable future, and apparently there are no plans on the drawing 
board. How long can the people of the city of Vancouver expect to see the 
Canadian pulling out of the city of Vancouver, or are we on the way to seeing 


no more C.P.R. trains pulling out of the city of Vancouver with passenger 
service? 


Mr. Emerson: I am not able to predict just how many more years The 
Canadian may operate. As has been stated in the submission to this committee, 
we foresee that it will operate for years to come. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: But you do not have any plans on the drawing board for 
new equipment? 


Mr. EMERSON: That is correct. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: So this stuff is running down and you are looking upon this 
as a terminal operation? By that I mean as an operation which will eventually 
cease and you will no longer be running The Canadian? 


Mr. EMERSON: No, I disagree with that. The equipment that is in service on 
The Canadian is not running down. It is currently repaired and maintained on a 
progressive schedule wherein the various components of the units of equipment 
are replaced and restored as they are required. It is at all times kept in good 
condition. As has already been pointed out, it is relatively new equipment, and 
on this basis it can be operated for a good many years to come. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Are you able to put that in terms of years? When you built 
that you must have had a pretty good idea of how long you can expect to 
Operate it, what would be the rate of obsolescence and when you would have to 
replace it. You must have thought of that when you were building it. 


Mr. EMERSON: We did not build it; we bought it. It is stainless steel 


' equipment, it was the first such equipment that we secured, and based on 


experience in the United States the structural shells of these cars are sound. 
They are non-corrosive and operatable for many years—how many, I do not 
know, much longer down the road, I think, than any of us here need to worry 
about. 


Mr. Deacuman: After 25 years you would consider a railway car to be a 
pretty old-fashioned railway car. Would you then be tending to look at new 
Ones in order to keep up the passenger business? 

Mr. EMERSON: It would depend on what advancements had been made in 
the art in the meantime. 


Mr. DeEAcHman: Is this an area in which advances have been made? 
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Mr. EMERSON: Having regard to the fact that in North America virtually no — 
railway passenger equipment is being built at this time, it is hard to see how 
the art is going to progress. | 

Mr. DeAcHMAN: Let me turn now to a different aspect. The CPR is also the 
parent company of CPA which has its headquarters in Vancouver. . 


Mr. EMERSON: That is correct. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: We are very proud of that airline. Many times I heard © 
Grant McConachie discuss the possibility of further transcontinental services © 
from Vancouver to Toronto and to points in the east. Having regard for the 
desires of the CPR to build up that service and to have the goodwill of the 
people of Vancouver in building that service, how much goodwill will they 
encourage from the people of Vancouver when we see ahead of us the prospect 
of not having The Dominion and a diminishing chance of having The Canadian 
because apparently there is no plan for replacement? 


Mr. EMerson: You say there is no plan for a replacement but there is no 
prospect of need for replacement for many years to come, so it is not necessary 
to formulate a plan for replacement at this time. 

Mr. DeacHman: Let me turn to something a little different. I think I can 
perhaps bring this home in a different way. The C.P.R. is also the operator of a 
ferry service out of the city of Vancouver. I understand that it is not operated 
by the steamships but by the railways as an extension of the railway arm to 
Vancouver Island. 


Mr. Emerson: It is part of the railway company’s operations. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Can you give us a brief rundown on the withdrawal of the 
ferry services between Vancouver and Vancouver Island over the last decade or 
so? 


Mr. Emerson: I can recall a number of things about it because of being 
involved in it from time to time I suppose the principal factor which brought 
about the reduction in our British Columbia coastal steamship services was the 
long strike of the S.I.U. which took place, I think, in the summer of 1958. This, 
of course, was a crippling blow to the service. It went a long way towar 
severing connections between Vancouver and Vancouver Island, and it was 
following this unfortunate event—unfortunate at least from our point of vie 
—that the Government of British Columbia decided to enter a ferry service 
its own. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Did you at any time talk with the Government of Bri 
Columbia about building access roadways for an improved ferry service? 


Mr. EMERSON: We had discussions with them, as I recall it, but they wer 
not definitive. 


Mr. DreacHMAN: The point I want to make, sir, is that by 1958 you ha 
literally withdrawn from the passenger ferry service to Vancouver Island an 
to the City of Vancouver. 


Mr. EMERSON: That is not correct. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: You still operate the Princess of Vancouver which g 
into Nanaimo. I do not know whether the summer services are running as y 
but basically the C.P.R. ferry service which used to run from downtown city 
Vancouver to downtown city of Victoria for the better part of half a day 
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more was replaced by a far superior service operated from the shortest points of 
land by the building of a runway. I wanted to suggest to you that the C.P.R. 
initiative could have done what the province of British Columbia did, but 
instead of that you pulled out and abandoned the service. 


Mr. EMERSON: What did you say is not quite right. 
Mr. DEAcHMaN: And it was a profitable service which the province got into. 
Mr. EMERSON: Whether it is profitable or not I am not prepared to say 


_ because I do not know. But you must bear in mind, of course, that the cost of 


providing the facilities at Tiawassau and Swartz Bay which the British Co- 
lumbia ferry serviced are part of the road system of the province. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: And your truck system runs through the province every- 
where? 


Mr. EMERSON: Yes, but it would not be a facility opened to the private 
operator. Bear in mind that we were saddled with the SIU, as it were, and the 
government ferries, I think, were disorganized. Also bear in mind that the 
province of British Columbia assessed a fuel oil tax on our vessels. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Have you recently been experimenting with the possibility 
of running a barge of landing craft type of vehicle at the points from Tiawassau 
across to Swartz Bay or in that area with a view to moving trucks? 


Mr. EMERSON: We have that sort of thing in mind. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Here you would be using the very road which you said a 
moment ago would not be available to you for a passenger ferry service. 


Mr. EMERSON: No, that is not our road. 


@ (5:00 p.m.) 


Mr. TURNER: May I intervene at this point and ask a question? Has this 
ferry service anything to do with ferrying passenger cars of a consist? 


Mr. DEAcHMan: It is an extension of the passenger rail service of the C.P.R. 
I think I am correct in saying that it transports passengers to the City of 
Victoria, the capital of British Columbia. It was service that was abandoned by 
the C.P.R. with the exception of one vessel, and replaced by a provincially 
operated service. Once the provincial service was in operation, the roadway 
working and so on, now the C.P.R. is planning to get back in business on that 
line operating a barge-carrying arrangement. Is this correct? 


Bi Mr. Emerson: First I wanted to correct one impression, that we just 


abandoned the service and left a vacuum for the government to fill. That was 
not the case, and I think that impression should not be allowed to stand. As I 
have told you, we had this lengthy strike which, of course, was called against 
us. The service thereafter in 1958 was not reduced to its present level. The 
Princess of Nanaimo, for example, continued to operate until about two years 
ago when we discontinued operation on that coast. 


In so far as the other type of service you are speaking of for the carriage of 
truck is concerned, I may say for your information that this is a matter which 


has been the subject of discussion with the British Columbia government and it 
is with their concurrence that we have taken steps in this field because they are 
Not in a position to handle this type of traffic. 
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Mr. DeAcHMan: In regard to what I call “abandonment’”’—I will let you call 
it whatever you wish, Mr. Emerson—the service was dropped, the service is no 
longer there, it was taken up by another agency of the provincial government 
which operates a very excellent service. I think what it has demonstrated, and I 
think history has borne this out, is that this was not an area in which the C.P.R. 
was putting great thought or initiative, and local initiative and thought put in 
a far superior service. I wanted to drive this home particularly. I am left with — 
the feeling in regard to this and in regard to your form of operations in . 
Vancouver, that the C.P.R. thought and initiative is not going into the city of | 
Vancouver and into the development and improvement of its western terminals. — 
I am very frightened, when I see the passenger rail services of Vancouver 
disappearing, that it is merely another case in which we on the western end of 
the tug-of-war are wondering whether something else has to go. 


Mr. EMERSON: I would have to disagree with your contention that these are 
matters to which we are not giving thought and attention. I would point out 
that following the termination of world war II we in fact bought four new 
diesels for the British Columbia coastal steamship services. They were four of 
the most modern diesels that we could procure. Certainly in competition, if you 
like, with the government service we are at a certain disadvantage. For one 
thing the net results of our operation are subject to income tax, which removes 
a very high proportion of any net earnings when you have them and does not 
relieve you of any if you do not have them. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Emerson, I am prepared to accept that you bought 
vessels at the end of the war, but then you phased out of those vessels. We have 
wharf Operations in Vancouver, and literally nothing has been done there since 
those wharves were built. This brings to another phase which we are not able to 
discuss here, but the City of Vancouver have to look at these wharves every 
day. 

Pier A was built in 1890 and it is condemned. Pier B and C is badly 
outmoded, but Pier D is marked on the marine maps as “in ruins”. There is 
nothing of that pier but the charred remains of the old burned pier, sitting 
there at the front of the city at the foot of Grenville Street. 

Having phased out these operations and having done nothing with the 
existing waterfront, you are now phasing out ‘The Dominion’. You have no- 
plans for rebuilding “The Canadian”, and you ask the people of Vancouver 
have faith in this kind of operation. 

I ask you, sir, how can we have faith? I want to see you make a profit. Wi 
are proud of what Canadian Pacific Airlines is doing. We want to see them ¢g 
ahead. We are awfully proud of ‘The Canadian”; it is one of the best touris 
attractions we have; it is a magnificent thing. 

I ask you to give us some kind of gesture which will show us that you a 
prepared to modernize and stay with this world in the Vancouver end of your 
operations. 


Mr. EMeErsoNn: I think you have a number of illustrations of that, 
Deachman. For example, also down in the same area of which you are speaki 
we built a number of years ago a brand new terminal for the “Princess 
Vancouver’, which is the most modern and up to date type of arrangement 
could be devised for that operation. We are currently in the Falls Creek 
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which is also part of Vancouver, taking steps to remove certain of our 
operations from that part of the city, freeing the area for upgrading and more 
effective use. 

As you probably know, there are problems associated with the waterfront 
itself that are between ourselves and the National Harbours Board. Until these 
and other matters are resolved, it is impossible for the company to proceed with 
what you call upgrading or development in this area. 

But let me point out to you that in the meantime— 


Mr. DEACHMAN: May I ask one question about these properties? This-is a 
matter, as you and I know, that has been in dispute for 30 odd years. This 
subject has been if not in litigation at least in argument between lawyers for 30 
odd years. Is it not possible to bring some of the most valuable waterfront lots 
in Canada into effective use rather than to pursue this endless legal argument 
about the ownership of those lots? Surely between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the government this question could be settled, and Vancouver could look at 
that develompent. 


Mr. EMERSON: Of course, it takes two bodies to reach agreement. Discus- 
sions are taking place. I am hopeful about the outcome, but necessarily I cannot 
predict them. 

I want to correct any impression that may have been left that this area is 
not developed and is not used. As you well know, down along the waterfront 
area we have our various rail lines which serve the city of Vancouver. Pier B 
and C is a very active working pier and is much in demand. 


Mr. DEacHMAN: That is the one from which the P. and O. boats have 
sailed, and which now have been banished from there to take up terminal in 
Seattle. Is that correct? 


Mr. EMERSON: No, the P. and O. boats still sail from there. They have not 
been banished. They have not been required to take up terminal in Seattle. It is 
quite open to them to make arrangements, if they are dissatisfied with Pier B 
and C, to use any other pier on the waterfront that suits their purposes better. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: Do you recall the words of Sir Colin Campbell, a very 
responsible executive of the P. and O. lines who came to Vancouver in 1963, 
who said that your Pier B and C to which you have now referred was the 
second worst terminal in the world in all the 18 ports of call that P. and O. lines 
visited. 


Mr. EMERSON: I have heard that argument attributed to him. Again, it 
reinforces my feeling that if he was so unhappy about it he could seek another 
pier in Vancouver. 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: Canadian Pacific ought to improve it. 


Mr. EMERSON: There is no obligation upon Canadian Pacific to provide a 
pier for the P. and O. line. P. and O., if they need one, can build one for 
themselves or secure accommodation elsewhere in Vancouver. 


@ (5:10 p.m.) 

Mr. DEACHMAN: There is not a city in Canada that makes the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company richer than Vancouver; it provides the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with everything; it is a Canadian Pacific Railway heaven, and 
all they would like you to do is to plant some flowers in it. 


| 
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The CHAIRMAN: Is that all, Mr. Deachman? | 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes. ] 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sherman. | 

| 


Mr. SHERMAN: I would like to say thank you to Mr. Allmand for allowing 
me to interrupt him to ask a supplementary question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allmand will probably reciprocate one day 
Mr. SHERMAN: He is perfectly free to do so. 


As I said two or three days ago in this hearing, I feel the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has a case for abandonment of “The Dominion”, and the longer I sit 
here and listen to Mr. Sinclair’s calm, reasoned and knowledgeable coping with 
the questions of the committee the more I become convinced that it is an almost 
airtight case. However, perhaps because I come from Winnipeg where we are 
particularly sensitive to the loss of transportation facilities, a few questions nag 
in my conscience, gentlemen. 

I think I made the point earlier that I do not believe in sustaining a losing 
business; I do not believe in that for one moment. However, I do not believe in 
unnecessary surrender either, and I think that Mr. Cantelon of this committee 
made a good point a little earlier when he suggested that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, particularly in so far as “The Dominion” is concerned, has failed to 
modernize its facilities so as to compete technologically in the realm of 
passenger traffic in the 20th century. 

I hasten to say at this point, Mr. Sinclair, that I was not in my supplemen- 
tary questions suggesting for a moment that you had been derelict in any of 
your duties or responsibilities, sir, but I do not know of anyone in this world 
who is infallible, and I suggest that although it may not have been your overt, 
specific, designed, premeditated policy to allow the facilities of “The Dominion” 
to decline or to go into decline, I suggest to you that the consensus of opinion 
among people on the prairies is that this is what happened—that the facilities 
and the services, the public relations and the general awareness on the part of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway of the needs and requirements of the prairie train © 
traveller were allowed to atrophy and decay to the point where “The Domin- 
ion” was not worth patronizing. 

I have had people over and over again tell me that they have met with 
considerable insensitivity and considerable coldness when they have gone to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway terminals or telephoned the Canadian Pacific Railway 
terminals in the past four or five years with respect to inquiries about the service 
on “‘The Dominion”. I have had them tell me how unhappy they have been with 
the service they have received on “The Dominion”. 

I am not suggesting that these people necessarily represent the valid point 
of view, but the discontent is considerable, and I do not think the Canadian 
Pacific Railway should overlook it. 

If this were just another railroad, if it were just another railway company, 
probably the members of this committee would have agreed long ago to have 
foreshortened these hearings and perhaps acceded in the desire of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to withdraw, or maintained its recent step in withdrawing “The 
Dominion” service, but the Canadian Pacific Railway is not just another 
company, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company is not just another 
railway. However, it would be presumptuous of me to labour that point. The 
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Canadian Pacific Railway is part of Canada. It is one of the great institutions of 
this country. It occupies a special place in the hearts and sentiments of 
Canadians. At the risk of repeating myself, if I may do so once again, I would 
emphasize that your public relations in this area have been bad and have left 
much to be desired. 

To return to the point that Mr. Cantelon made which I mentioned a 
moment ago about the failure on the part of the Canadian Pacific Railway 


' through “The Dominion” to compete technologically for the available market, I 


suggest that the error in this case, the sin, has been one of omission rather than 
of one of commission. That is to say, the railway has failed to meet the demands 
of the 20th century travelling public. 

I recall reading that in the days of the onset of radio, the newspaper 
industry was disturbed. They thought it was going to be the end of the 
newspaper industry because radio was now upon the scene and newspapers 
were going to be finished. I recall at first hand having personally participated in 
the introduction of the television industry in this country. Both newspapers and 
radio threw up their hands and said, “We are finished; television is upon the 
scene.” But this has most emphatically not happened. The newspapers are back 
today more strongly than ever before and radio is back today more strongly 
than ever before. The motion picture industry, which for four or five years went 
into the doldrums and was in considerable disarray shortly after the appearance 
of television, has recouped, restrengthened, and discovered new ways to com- 
pete in the market place, to compete for the entertainment dollar, and to attract 
some of the patronage that a few years ago the industry feared was going to be 
lost forever to television. 

I am just wondering whether—and it is probably a presumptuous question, 
but I will put it in my ignorance—the railways, and specifically the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and most specifically those of you concerned with “The 
Dominion” passenger service, have attempted to research new ways in which to 
compete for that passenger traffic dollar and have come to the conclusion that 
having exhausted all avenues of research there is absolutely no way, and that 
you will have to surrender because there is no way in which you can share in 
that market. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, Mr. Sherman, I certainly accept your statement that we 
failed in getting our view and our position known to the people, I think I said 
that the other day. This is our fault, of course; we did try in our own way to get 
our views across but apparently it was not as effective as it might have been. 

I would like to say that the idea that we did nothing with the Dominion is 
wrong. You will remember that, by the end of the war, Mr. Sherman, there was 
very little air conditioned rail passenger equipment, and what did come after 
that was ice-activated. We did modernize following the war and we had 
difficulties, as everybody did at that time, to get material supplied; some people 
forget these things. I can remember it was difficult even to buy an automobile 
as late as 1950. Today, I think you can buy an automobile very quickly, but 
others here in the committee room know more about that than I do. But we did 
modernize the Dominion, and it became an air conditioned train by 1950. We 
did introduce new colour schemes and new materials into it; we did put some 
Stainless steel equipment on it, starting in 1954; we did apply domes to the 
Dominion. We fought very hard and led the way in Canada, if I may say so, to 
get the right to serve libations on our trains in various provinces. In each 


-—— 
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province we took the brunt of that, including Manitoba. We did introduce 
different types of menus such as special gold eye and trout meals, and various 
things on our diners. These were all done on the Dominion. 

To give a different type of example; when I lived in Winnipeg, Mr. 
Sherman, the normal way for a family to go down to the Lake of the Woods on ~ 
a Friday night was by train; then the highway was built and the normal way 
now is to go by car. I would say it is the nice way to go—you pick up your wife — 
and kiddies and take them in your car; that is a convenience with which we — 
cannot compete. We did introduce such compensations as Hertz, Avis and Tildon — 
at both ends of our run, which is one more example of our different lines of — 
research. As I say, we made this effort during the mid-fifties, which was not — 
successful. A lot of people are hearing things now about “will call” and a lot of 
people are saying they have introduced ‘will call” and that this is a new idea. 
This is not a new idea; Canadian Pacifie introduced “will call” for passenger 
tickets quite a few years ago. Differential price changes are also said to be a new 
concept but that is not so; we also have had differential pricing. In fact, we had 
all these various things back in the fifties. 


I just think, Mr. Sherman, that everyone I know, with many years of 
experience in the rail passenger field in North America, has come to the 
conclusion that the market is a declining one. However, we have not lost hope 
for the Canadian. I think we have a marketing job to do and I hope we are able 
to do it. I, myself, certainly have not lost faith. 


A lot of people do not realize that this sort of thing is also happening 
elsewhere; for instance, one of the great passenger railroads of North America, 
an older railroad than the Canadian Pacific, is the Southern Pacific. They are 
taking off the Lark which was their number one blue ribbon train between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. The equipment on the Lark is nowhere near as good 
as the equipment that is on the Canadian, and it had, generally speaking, the 
type of equipment which we were using on the Dominion. Our coaches on the 
Dominion were modern Tuscan red-topped coaches; They were not stainless 
steel, but the 2200 series was built after the war, I think about 1950. The disc 
brakes came along around 1955 with the stainless steel equipment. I think there 
has been a misconception as to what we did with this train, Mr. Sherman, but 
personally I travel about 80,000 miles a year, which is a fair amount of 
travelling, and I observe what others are doing and the techniques they are 
using in operations. We have made lots of mistakes, certainly, and we are going 
to make lots more in the future, but we certainly did not abandon the 
Dominion; this was something that was forced on us by changes in the market. 


e (5:20 p.m.) 


There has been, as you say, a resurgence of radio, and I can remember well, 
just as you say, how it was said that radio was dropping in popularity but the 
young people took it up, for one thing, and people started getting transistor 
radios, and shows were developed for listeners rolling home by car, and various 
things like that. Maybe you do not know that we had special operators on our 
trains when radio was quite new in Canada and we had radio-equipped trains. 
Reception was not as good and programming was not as good, but we did have 
radios at one point on our passenger trains. You can see the resurgence of radio 
and the resurgence of newspapers of a certain type but, at the same time, other 
than specialty news magazines, you can see a falling off in the magazine field. 


: 
. 
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Some of the magazines which I used to read have gone. They had a large 
circulation but they are no longer wanted. The Saturday Evening Post is an 
example of the popular magazine that once was a great magazine and is now in 
great difficulty. There are other productions and services that have been 
supplanted. But in the transportation business the technological breakthrough 
brought about by airplanes and new highways plus the new automobiles has 
made a vast and continuing change. ; 


Now I hope that does not mean that we feel that everything we have done 
is right. That is not so. We know we have made mistakes and we have tried, 
during these discussions here in the last few days, to listen and to try to learn 
at the same time. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you sir. I have a few minutes left and I would like to 
ask a question with respect to possible new techniques with regard to the 
railway’s bid for part of the passenger traffic. What about people who do not 
fly? I do not think you can deny the existence of a certain segment of the 
population that will not fly. I know people who will not get on the plane. My 
wife and I have friends who will not fly together. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Give me their names and I would like to talk with them. 


Mr. SHERMAN: They say they are doing it in the interests of their children. 
When they have to travel together, one takes one plane and the other takes 
another. I can see a good reason for not travelling with your wife but I do not 
subscribe to that as the reason. It does not bother me to get on the same plane 
with my wife but I know a good many people who do not. What about old 
people who perhaps have not become attuned to the technology of the twentieth 
century quite to the extent that the young people have. People are living a 
longer time than they ever did before. What about the problem of what to do 
with our old people, which is a very trenchant one. People now enjoy more 
leisure and, perhaps at a certain level of the community, more income. 

We are dealing here specifically with this one service. Why has the railway 
not made an attempt to cultivate that market; to, say, let the airlines have the 
young people and the railways look after the old people. Perhaps you should 
design your cars specifically to accommodate old people, get rid of the old- 
fashioned upper berths that made it so difficult to get dressed and undressed and 
build specifically for the old people, or build for businessmen, or for conventions 
and put in convention cars that can handle actual meetings of businessmen in 
transit. There are various services of this type. 

Again, as I say, please do not consider me presumptuous in asking these 
questions; I am asking for some information, and it is in line with my original 
question about research with respect to the available market. You mentioned 
the hookups you had with U-Drive firms? This is a question I was going to ask: 
has there ever been any attempt to establish booths in railway stations? 

On the subject of railway stations and terminals specifically, I would be 
interested in knowing the following: I know there is a new Union Station being 
built here but by and large railway stations across the country are not, for 
obvious reasons, as attractive in terms of decor as air terminals are. Are there 
areas like this which could be explored or have been explored and examined 
with a view to recapturing or recultivating part of the old market or, in fact, 
developing a new market for the railway? In other words, what I am asking is 
whether the abandonment of The Dominion passenger service may not be 
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somewhat premature. Is there a possibility that you might find, as some other 
industries beset by temporary passing troubles have found, that with the 
passage of time, such as five, seven or 10 years, new markets, new social trends, 
new economic trends and new technological developments have opened up new 
avenues to them that they never dreamed of before. 


@ (5:30 p.m.) 

You mentioned the highway between Winnipeg and the Lake of the Woods 
which was a beautiful stretch of highway. You used to be able to drive over it 
in two hours, but now there is bumper-to-bumper traffic on that highway every 
Friday evening and Sunday evening. I suggest to you, sir, that if the situation 
worsened beyond the point at which it is now where there are three or four 
fatal accidents every summer on that highway, people will go back to the 
railway to get down to the Lake. I think it might be a mistake to abandon those 
services too soon, and I would like to perhaps suggest that you add this to your 
area of consideration. 

Mr. Emerson: If I may comment on that, Mr. Chairman, I think we have 
endeavoured to cultivate all markets for possible transportation service, young — 
people, old people, middle-aged people, business people, children, anybody. 
However, the number of elderly people who are reluctant to travel by air, we 
must all agree, is diminishing rapidly. As has been mentioned, there are many 
young people who have never been on a plane and have no desire to go on one. 
Business people going any distance would not travel by train if you gave them 
the passage; they will not take the time, they want to be there. 

As to railway terminals, we recognize that the railway passenger stations 
generally are not as modern as the airports, but again here was the question of 
who would put up the funds. All of these things could be done, as you suggest, 
Mr. Sherman, if we were willing to take the gamble—I suggest it would be a 
fantastic gamble—to make the investment to see if it worked. But I am quite 
sure, in the light of our experience and of the very honest efforts that have been 
made to date, that it would be foredoomed to failure. The result of it would be 
that you would be employing the resources of a railway company, the resources 
of the nation, in a way that would hinder rather than help our economic 
development. You have to go back to thinking of the report of the Economic j 
Council of Canada, of the need for capital investment, of the need for improved | 
productivity, to bring into being the number of job opportunities for the many ; 
thousands of young Canadians who are entering the labour market each year, 
and the only way you can do that is to employ the resources where they can 
most efficiently be utilized. Certainly, in the present trend of events, it is not in 
the passenger field, which is a high labour field, but rather in some of these 
other areas, in the movement of other commodities which Mr. Sinclair men- 
tioned such as automobiles, potash, sulphur, and the growing list of products of 
our nation which have to be moved abroad. 

From the standpoint of the C.P.R., our objective is to make the most 
efficient use of the resources available to us in order to play our fullest possible — 
part in the development of this country. I suggest that is reasonable and proper. 

Mr. SHERMAN: There are a number of statements in your brief with which I 
do not agree; I find them somewhat unacceptable. However, I am not going 
work through them paragraph by paragraph because it would be picayune 
question each one of them. For example, in one instance I find it difficult 
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accept the fact that the C.P.R. is concerned over the fact that, as you state in 
the second paragraph on page 16 of the long brief, with reference to the 
faresaver plan being introduced: 


These lower fares have succeeded in diverting traffic from other 
media that could handle it profitably, thus undermining the financial 
stability of both forms of transportation. 


To me that consideration has no relevance in a free enterprise market but, as I 
say, I do not want to go into the specific, detailed, picayune argument that could 
be raised with a number of individual points in the brief. 


Mr. SINcLair: We are in that other service. For instance, we are in the air 
service. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I know, but we are considering the two quite separately and 
distinctly here. 


Mr. Sinciarr: No. What we are saying there, Mr. Sherman, is this, that if 
you put in fares that are loss services, the result is to take people that normally 
would go to a viable service. What you are doing is depressing both services 
unnecessarily. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I read more altruistic motives than that into the paragraph. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: It was wrong to put any altruistic motives there. These were 
straight economic motives. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I am reassured because I felt you were becoming perhaps a 
little, lofty in economic terms in that statement. 


Mr. SINcLaIR: I am sorry, maybe it should have been phrased better. I can 
see what you thought, but it certainly is not what we meant. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I thank you for your consideration of my questions, gentle- 
men. 


In conclusion, I would like to reiterate what a number of committee 
members have already said, that the crux of the question really is: are we going 
to be sitting here in two or three years time discussing and considering the 
demise of “The Canadian”. Although I am perfectly willing to accept the 
arguments at this stage for the discontinuance of “The Dominion” by the C.P.R., 
I would not be willing to accept a total withdrawal of the, C.P.R...from.'the 
transcontinental passenger service. If I am on this committee two or three years 
from now when the case of “The Canadian” comes up, my resistance will be 
much more emphatic. 


Mr. Sinciarr: We hope we will not be here. 


Mr. EmMERson: I would say I do not think you will have before you on this . 
committee, in two or three years time, the question of “The Canadian’’. If you 
when that matter does arise, however, I would suggest that you have, after all, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners who are the first body to deal with it, 


-and if and when parliament at some future date wants to look at this as a 


Separate matter, that is their prerogative to do so. Surely, however, that is not 
necessarily related to the question of “The Dominion” at this time. 


Mr. McINTosH: Before you leave that question could I not say, Mr. 
Emerson, that in our terms of reference we must refer to that because it says 
“the future plans for passenger service”. 
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Mr. AnprRAS: I am going to be guilty of getting into the field of altruism, I 
think. Just to set the scene I would like to present some points of view on which 
I will ask for comments either from Mr. Emerson or from Mr. Sinclair, and I 
have some specific questions. I would like to get into this area of a phrase that 
is used in your brief and which many of us have used prior to this committee 
meeting, the phrase ‘economic and social impact”. 

The other day Mr. Sinclair was referring to this, and I think the Board of 
Transport was referring to it in the sense of it not having been apparent that 
there had been any detrimental economic and social impact in connection with 
“The Dominion” and other lines. 

I think you referred also to some examples of towns in British Columbia 
which seemed to be thriving in spite of the fact that there had been some 
withdrawal of passenger service there. 


Mr. Srnciair: Complete withdrawal. 


Mr. AnprAs: I am absolutely positive that as a committee we are going to 
face the situation sooner or later that we will require some kind of definition 
here, some kind of criteria by which it can be judged factually whether there is 
or is not some significant economic and social impact. This is suggested at this 
stage without any commitment as to whose responsibility this disruption might 
ultimately be when it does take place and when it is identified. 

I am going to ask for your ideas, gentlemen, in a few minutes, and your © 
feelings on what might be some criteria in this connection, but I just want to 
Set a little scene here if I may. . 

There are communities that are diversified in terms of industry and in © 
terms of job opportunities, and these communities are growing. They can © 
perhaps take adjustments such as result from the withdrawal of such a ' 
passenger train service and perhaps the removal or replacement of railway © 
staff. 

There are other communities, such as Schreiber, Ontario, and White River — 
that are described pretty much as railway towns. In these towns or communities 
a sizeable portion of the population which is employed by the railways—perhaps 
a lot of them on passenger service—the withdrawal of passenger services could — 
well result in a reduction of jobs in that town or community. This of course 
could mean the removal of those people, the displaced railway employees, with 
a resultant detrimental effect on the merchants, the storekeepers, the small 
business men, who do not work for the railways but whose trade is certainly 
dependent or has been dependent for some years on the patronage of railway 
employees. 


e@ (5:40 p.m.) 

Let me say I appreciate that this is not a problem which is confined to- 
railways in what you might describe as their operational adjustments to the 
time. It is not a problem that is confined to you people. There are other 
industries, many others, in which similar circumstances could prevail. I am 
thinking for example of what has just happened in Hamleton with the closing of 
the Studebaker plant. Nevertheless, the railway is a very large organization an 
it is a very widespread organization, and it affects many of these railway towns 
which were built up in the beginning for the railway and are still to a larg 
degree railway towns. 


“a 
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When a national train service is withdrawn there is a pretty severe vacuum 
created in these towns. I submit that if we were able—and I hope at some stage 
we can come close to it anyway—to define what a significant economic and 
social impact really is, we might find that there are many communities that 
were seriously affected by passenger train service withdrawal, particularly on 
such a scale as withdrawal of a national or transcontinental train. 

If I may stop for a minute and just get your views on what you feel might 
be a means to reach a definition or a criterion for economic and social impact I 
think it would be helpful. This is completely outside the area of effective 
demand. 


Mr. EMeErson: I would like to comment on that, Mr. Andras, and perhaps 
Mr. Sinclair will have some further thoughts. 

You have of course pointed up the question of the impact on railway 
labour. I remind you of the information which was given on Friday, that the 
total number of employees across the system who would be left without 
alternative employment at the moment as a result of the cancellation of “The 
Dominion” and of the Ottawa-Toronto and the Montreal-Toronto train service 
is 88. Eighty-eight persons scattered across the length and breadth of this land 
is not very many, so I suggest from that standpoint the impact would be very 
small. 

At White River, I think hardly anyone would be affected unless it were 
someone who perhaps collects the garbage from the diner, or something like 
that, because there are no crews living in White River. Schreiber will be 
another matter; there is an engine crew east and west of Schreiber that will be 


affected, of course. However, here they exercise seniority and go into the freight 
service. 


If we make the test, of course, that there should be no loss of employment, 
how are you ever going to discontinue a service? And is not the time when the 
country is at a high level of economic activity, when in many areas we are 
having to go out and hire new, inexperienced employees, not surely the best 
time to make the adjustment? Is it not also the best time to do that when we are 
seeking to endeavour to promote other forms of traffic which will provide for a 
continuation of that employment in a meaningful and useful way? 


If I may carry your suggestion to the extreme, the idea that a railway 
_ €annot be allowed to discontinue a service because it will affect some employees 
at different communities, and the resultant loss of their purchasing power will 
disrupt communities, surely that is the most short-sighted and narrow form of 
economic waste that could be devised, on the assumption of course as has been 
proven, I think, that there was no effective demand and that the service was a 
loss. 


Mr. AnprRAS: I am not necessarily saying that this has taken place yet. You 
have already established the fact that in your opinion it has not taken 
Place. There is great evidence before this committee now that there is a 
Possibility at some future stage that passenger services might disappear. This is 
an opinion we have come pretty close to. 


: I said in the beginning, I am not attempting to establish where the 
_ Tesponsibility lies, but I think we have to come to some definition of when 
this will reach major proportions because we do not want to be faced with a 
- Crisis later on. 

23731—6 
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Mr. Srncrair: I will say one thing; the proportion in Canadian Pacific 
passenger service is relatively small to the total employment because most of 
the employees are in freight service; in fact, a very, very large proportion. 

Mr. ANDRAS: Well, to extend that then— 

Mr. Srncuair: If I may interrupt, I think there were more people operating, 
for instance, as firemen than were crewing the entire transcontinental train 
many times, and we have made the necessary adjustment over a period of time. 
I think you are overlooking one thing; not only is there a change in growth in 
this country, which is being brought about through an increase in traffic but 
there is also an attrition factor which runs pretty substantially through this 
company because it has‘so many employees. I know in the case of myself, and 
Mr. Emerson before me, our responsibilities have certainly been taken into 
account in planning the movement of people into productive work. And, in 
response to a question put by Mr. Byrne, to my knowledge, all the people that 
worked with this company, by and large, did not like doing non-productive 
work but preferred to be in something that was productive. We see this every 
day. 

Mr. ANDRAS: You may be correct when you say at this stage it is not a 
major crisis, but I am saying it could become a major crisis if the tre 
continues. 


Mr. Srnciair: I do not think so because there is not enough peopl 
involved. 


Mr. AnpRAS: All right; I am somewhat reassured by your statement. Y 
are taking a net of about 88 people who were displaced, but to reduce it to a ne’ 
of 88 who were finally displaced by the move does not necessarily define t 
changeover. There may have been many transfers. In the case of many sm 
communities this may have drained a substantial portion of their buying power, 
So, the net figure does not necessarily clear that point up. 


Mr. EMERSON: No, because the total number affected was 388 or somethi 
of that nature. I will get the exact figure for you in a moment; it was 394. And, 
may I draw to your attention that that included both services, the Domini 
and the Ottawa-Toronto and Montreal-Toronto runs. 


Mr. AnpRAsS: I am now going to go to another subject which might 
classed under the general heading of economic and social impact. There is the 
question of what does constitute adequate alternative transportation to passen= 
ger train service. Now, most certainly the area I come from is a pretty good 
example of this. We are still a very much undeveloped country, sparcely settled 
with a low population density with scattered populations of people. 2 
transportation of people is essential to the development of our country. We have 
heard stories to the effect that Canadian Pacific has played a very significant 
role in the development of this country, but I do not think that this job i 
anywhere near completed. I am far from satisfied that alternative transporta= 
tion exists as a substitute for train service. Today there are many ne 
communities being formed and, who knows, there may be many many new 
communities which are still unborn. We are going to have a great deal mor 
transportation facilities as this country becomes populated and developed. 
Also, if we suffer in Canada now from a trend toward perpetuity and increa 
the conglomeration of our population in a rather few and very quickly growil 
urban centres, to name a few: Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Vancouver, Calgary 
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and so on, the lessening of transportation in any form, in my opinion, will 
accelerate that trend to the detriment of other underdeveloped regions. I do not 
think this is in the best interest of the country. 


© (5:50 p.m.) 
Now, Mr. Sinclair remarked about commuter service, in other words, the 
Short service, in large urban areas and the profit attraction to these areas. The 
profit possibilities of commuter service, which has been identified here, would 
confirm that general trend toward enhancing large urban centres as opposed to 
underdeveloped areas. Mr. Emerson, I would like your views on this in 
reference to the Dominion and also in connection with any curtailment of the 
Canadian, the continuance which is still up in the air, at least to some future 
undetermined date. 


In view of the remarks of Mr. Crump, Mr. Sinclair and yourself I would 
assume that you would hesitate to go past a certain time with regard to a 
commitment of the Canadian at this stage. But, in view of that and with regard 
to withdrawal of transcontinental passenger service do you not feel and 
recognize that there is perhaps a great danger of premature withdrawal; in 
other words, there is a danger area with regard to timing in terms of the 
country’s best interests, in terms of development, economic and social impact. J 
think the timing is a very important consideration. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to reserve the privilege of further 
questions at this time because I would like to have some comments on what I 
have said, especially with regard to my comments on timing and the withdrawal 
of service in terms of development of this country. 


Mr. Emerson: I do not know if I have all the questions down. First of all, I 
think you mentioned the question of alternative transportation arrangements 
and facilities. Now, the MacPherson Commission dealt with that, and suggested 
that the railways should not be encouraged to stay in the unpopulated areas 
where alternative highways existed—and that certainly is true in the areas that 
you know so well. No doubt, you also know of the highways outside our 
railroad fence, say, from White River west to Vancouver. There are under- 
developed areas, yes, and I would hope and expect in this country of ours in the 
years to come we will find ways and means of developing these areas and the 
resources that they contain in a meaningful way. Our company, the Canadian 
Pacific, would like to play its full part in doing that. But, we do not think—in 
fact, we feel very sure—that our resources should not be wasted, if I can put it 

_that way, in providing a service for which there is no effective demand rather 
than conserving and directing it to other areas where they can be more usefully 
employed. After all, you have to remember that the resources of this nation in 
| manpower, materials and money, are not unlimited. Again, to go back to the 
economic council, it is part of our job to see that they are employed most 
effectively. 

| As to your question of urbanization, I really do not think that railway 
_ Passenger service is going to have any particular effect in one way or another in 
| regard to the trend that we seem to observe in recent years along these lines. I 
‘Must say that at the moment I am unable to think of any development of this 
sort that was either accelerated by or impeded by any change in the passenger 
service. 

23731—6}3 
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Mr. AnprRAS: The point I am making is that this is another withdrawal to 
easy living and of convenience, in the transportation sense, from the under- 
developed areas. Conversely, you are recognizing the possibilities of extending 
commuter service where there appears to be an effective demand developed. 
This sort of action just makes the urban centres that we are creating that much 
more attractive and the underdeveloped regions that much less attractive. This 
is just another case of creating disparity between regions. I realize the point I 
am making is a generalization, but the withdrawal of transportation services 
from these isolated areas, in my opinion, makes it much more difficult to live 
there and less attractive to go there. 


Mr. EMERSON: I would seriously doubt in any place where there is a 
highway paralleling our line, which is over most of the system, that it would 
have a serious impact. Take, for example, people living in Schreiber, Ontario; 
you can certainly drive from Schreiber to Fort William in less time than you 
can go by train. I venture to say that a great many people who do travel 
between these two places, as a matter of choice, drive their automobiles. 


Mr. AnprRAS: Well, Mr. Emerson, I can only say to you that I, as well 
many other members, I am sure, from areas like this, receive a great deal o 
correspondence, together with verbal complaints, about the fact that this is 
inconvenient, and a great worry to them. 

Mr. Sherman hit the nail on the head when he said that a great deal of 
problem concerns a question of public relations. 

If I may continue— 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, this may be a good time to call 
adjournment, and then we will continue at 8 p.m., if that is agreeable. 

There is about 10 minutes left and I would like to take the opportunity n 
to discuss one or two items with you before we adjourn. 

We will be sitting this evening from 8 until 10 o’clock, at which time I ho; 
we will be able to finalize the preliminary questioning of Mr. Emerson and 
Sinclair. 

I want to call a meeting of the subcommittee on agenda and procedure f 
tomorrow in order to discuss future meetings as well as any witnesses that 
will be calling. As you know, there is a caucus meeting tomorrow morning at 1 
o’clock. May I suggest to members of the subcommittee namely Mr. Bell, Mr 
Cantelon, Mr. Horner, Mr. Orlikow, Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Olson that perhaps 
best time to meet would be at 1 o’clock tomorrow, if that is satisfactory 
everyone concerned. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): It really does not matter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, if it is agreeable, we will meet in my office in r 
438-C at 1 o’clock. 

Mr. MircHELL: You are not getting permission to sit tomorrow? 

The CHarrmMan: No, we are not sitting tomorrow; we hope to finalize 
phase of our hearings today. In any event, we are unable to sit tomorrow mo 
ing because of caucus. 

Although when we commenced there was a time limit of 30 minutes put ¢ 
each member for the purpose of putting questions, the intention was not 
you had to use up this 30 minutes for questioning, and I would urge upon 
members of the committee that you do not extend yourselves to the half 
limit, unless it is completely necessary. 
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I know there has been a great deal of repetition in the questioning but I did 
not want to restrict anyone. However, the officials of the Canadian Pacific have 
indicated that they will come back on recall, if necessary, and I am sure that 
any questions that are left unanswered could be dealt with at another time. I 
would ask all members of the committee to restrict their questioning as much as 
possible without limiting themselves so that we can finalize this preliminary 
examination by 10 o’clock this evening. ' 


The committee adjourned. 


EVENING SITTING 


The CuarrMaNn: I call the meeting to order. 


Mr. AnprAs: Mr. Chairman, the other day, at the opening of the hearing, I 
asked some questions. I think this matter has come up before and I fear I will 
be repetitious. I ask you to bear with me. It concerns the state of equipment of 
The Canadian and the length of time during which it will be useable without 
replacement, and what plans the C.P.R. has for capital replacement. Much has 
been answered regarding the length of time during which the equipment is 
useable. I am being very frank about this. The answers did not exactly reassure 
me and I certainly know from other comments around the committee that other 
members are still not reassured regarding the length of time the C.P.R. will 
continue to operate The Canadian. I think Mr. Crump was inclined to encourage 
this for a bit longer. From the remarks that came through to me I understood 
he had this sentiment in regard to the image of The Canadian as a picture of the 
C.P.R. Certainly if I can figure out how to do it I would like to pressure you for 
a stronger assurance about retaining The Canadian and a much more specifie 
indication of timing about its future. I will state frankly that I believe there are 
areas such as northwest Ontario, and these under-populated, isolated areas, 
where the abandonment of The Dominion has been a hardship. I would be even 
more dogmatic about any suggestion of abandoning your second C.P.R. trans- 
continental train in the foreseeable future. I will tell you frankly that if I had 
been a member at that time I would have resisted this pretty strongly. I think 
Mr. Sherman also made this point a few moments ago. I would also go so far as 
to say that I would consider The Canadian your last transcontinental passenger 
service as a package related to such things as C.P.A. groups and other profit 
opportunities in which the government might be involved or on which I might 
have a vote or a voice. You may call that pressure; you may call it “dirty pull”, 
but I do feel that strongly about The Canadian. 
I recognize the need for progress and for efficiency but I will try and 
explain it this way. In spite of the pace of technological development—and it 
most certainly was exciting in these last few years—I simply cannot visualize in 
my lifetime that this country can be left without passenger service in some very 
substantial form. There is no doubt about the fact that you are entitled, as a 
private company particularly, to a reasonable profit. I think you do make a 
-Teasonable profit. Perhaps I cannot subscribe to the purely corporate approach 

that you might be taking to maximize that profit by abandoning a department 
such as the passenger service which is not profitable when there is a national 
‘need for that sort of departmental operation, if you want to call it that. 
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e@ (8:10 p.m.) 

Again, I asked you for comments on my remarks, and I would like to end 
up my questioning with some very specific questions, some of which, as I said 
before, are going to be repetitious. Maybe they are repetitious because this has 
simply not come, through to me. How long, in terms of your own internal 
management discussions—this may be an invasion and you do not have to 
answer it if you do not want to, of course—do you predict the continuation of 
The Canadian? 

My second question is: if you do foresee the termination of The Canadian at 
some future date, and obviously you do foresee this as a possibility, under what 
circumstances and by what criteria specifically will you judge the necessity and 
the timing to move to abandon this last of your transcontinental passenger 
trains? 

My third question is—and this is somewhat of a repetition of the question 
which Mr. Allmand asked—in your current planning specifically and in order of 
priority, and perhaps in order of timing, in what regions do you want to 
abandon? Could you also perhaps give us a table of this information, now or 
later, including those lines that are before the Board and which you already 
discussed earlier today, plus others you contemplate in your internal planning 
for the future? ' 

My fourth question is: what alternative passenger rail service, such as a 
day liner or passenger cars on fast freight trains, do you intend to operate on 
those parts of the transcontinental main line where there is inadequate alterna- 
tive means of transportation, or, conversely—I am thinking in terms of Saskatch- 
ewan perhaps—where The Canadian travels at very inconvenient times? 

' The next question is: what is your reaction to this somewhat intangible 
aspect of the need for a passenger train service in the sense of continuing the 
opening up and the development of under-populated and underdeveloped 
régions of this country? In this context, what responsibility does the C.P.R. feel 
it has, and, as an aside, you justifiably stated your pride in the development ot 
the C.P.R. operations in the early days. I am maintaining that that development — 
still exists. Would you have the same pride and feeling about it now? 
‘~The next question: what is your reaction as citizens and as managers of 4 
most important corporate body to the question of the packaging of your overal 
opportunities, which implies the need to continue some unprofitable departmen 
such as the passenger service in the national interest? I want to clear up 
point, not necessarily in context, because I was confused when I read th 
MacPherson Report in so far as the C.P.R. is concerned. Do you now attempt 
recover what would be projected passenger train losses when you are ae 2 
freight rates onaat do you hope to recover passenger losses from freight rate: 
revenue? 

- I then have one final question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EMERSON: Mr. Chairman, that is quite a bill. 

\ The CHATRMAN: Those ten minutes were pretty well filled up. 

Mr. EMERSON: The question of the length of time that The Canadian w 
eontinue to operate and the comment of more specific timing about its future i 
I would suggest, one that is impossible for anybody in this room to forese 
¢learly because it is difficult to predict what will happen in ten years from now 
or perhaps even in five years from now. Look back and think back a little bit 
think back to ten years ago, to 1956, and look at all the developments that have 
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taken place in this country in the field of transportation and communications 
since that time. It could not have reasonably been foreseen or the full impact 
anticipated at that time. I see no reason to expect that the future is going to be 
clearer. I would suggest that the best policy that should be followed, the policy 
that we in Canadian Pacific would hope to follow, would be to plot our course of 
action as circumstances unfold. Now, if there is an arresting of the trend that 
has been so evident in recent years, if the conditions stabilize and there is a 
cessation of what we might call progress, that is one thing. On the other hand, if 
it continues unabated or even accelerates, that is quite something else. Who 
knows? In five or ten years the trans-Canada highway along side our track may 
be a four-lane highway for all I know. We may have larger, faster and more 
efficient air traffic, more landing fields, and so on, all of which provide passenger 
transportation. Also, I do not know what is going to happen to wage rates and 
costs which are an important part from our point of view. I have no way of 
predicting these things but I am suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that we should, as I 
say, plot our course according to circumstances, that we should not try to plot a 
fixed, hard, implacable route and follow it without amending it according to the 
circumstances. 

Mr. ANDRAS: Would you use, sir, as your primary criterion the yardstick 
you have placed in your brief, that is the question of effective demand in the 
case of The Canadian which is now the last of your transcontinental trains? 
Would you recognize you would have to go a little beyond that because it is the 
last of the transcontinental services? 

Mr. EMERSON: I was coming to that because I thought that was one of the 
questions you put. You have spoken about the foreseeable future. Sometimes I 
am curious about what the foreseeable future is. Certainly, the more you look 
down the road, the more misty it becomes. You have looked at the C.P.A. I 
would hope that this thinking can stand on its own feet, and I hate to see two 
quite unrelated things coupled, if I may say so, and I say that if this suggestion 
were advanced earlier today, it would be a most unwise sort of a policy. Let me 
put it this way. Suppose the suggestion had been made and carried out that if 
C.P.A. is granted a particular route in a year, which it is anticipated may be 
profitable—and it may only be profitable after a long period of development and 
selling—that then, on account of that, the parent company, the C.P.R., should be 
required as a quid proquo to carry on an unprofitable passenger service. How 
does that put us in relation to our competition? ; 
Mr. AnprRAs: I said, “if it were in the national interest’’. 


Mr. Emerson: Even then, how does that put us in relation to Air Canada? 
How does it put us in relation to foreign companies with whom we are in 
competition? We do not live in a world of our own; we have to compete with 
others in the same field. You put a sort of obstacle in our way which cannot be 
overcome with that sort of suggestion. You say that in spite of the pace of 
technological development you cannot anticipate this country being without a 
transcontinental passenger service. Maybe not, but let me say this: The great 
Majority of the mileage of C.P.R. lines in Canada does not now have a 
Passenger service. I do not know the figures but it is certainly half the mileage. 
Ido not see them suffering. What is so sacrosanct and different about the main 
line other than tradition, history, and, of course, the isolated areas where 
different conditions apply? It is also certain that the main line is generally 
equipped with better alternate transportation facilities than the other lines. 
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You say, sir, that you think we are entitled to a reasonable profit, and you 
think we are making a reasonable profit. I am glad that is recognized. I do not 
think the profits that we are making per se are by any test reasonable ones 
because last year, as has been pointed out, our earnings on our net rail 
investments were 3.2 per cent. Three point two per cent is far less than you can 
get on a government bond. 

Mr. ANpDRAS: I was deliberately heading this towards the packaging of the 
total when you referred to the return on rail service. 


@ (8:20 p.m.) 

Mr. EMERSON: You mentioned that later on and I will deal with it when we 
come to it. You asked how long, in terms of internal management, do we 
project the continuation of the operation. Internal management has no different 
view than the one I propounded here. There has been no secret conclave, or 
caucus, or meeting, or committee, or group which has attempted to project in 
definitive terms what is going to happen down the road some years in the 
future. I would far rather argue for this most vehemently as, of course, an 
action which we should be allowed to pursue flexibly according to the circum- 
stances as they unfold. 

Secondly, you asked whether we can foresee the termination of the train a 
some future date, under what circumstances this will happen and by what 
criteria and timing will we move, or something to that effect, in view of the fact 
that this is the last of the transcontinental passenger trains. Under what 
conditions? Certainly one condition is that the operation would no long 
answer an effective demand. Another condition would be that there would 
alternative forms of transportation available. Mr. Sinclair reminds me that th 
criteria in the Railway Act are that the company not be overweighed by the 1 
of public convenience and necessity as a test. Beyond that, I do not know of 
that I can add. However, the national interest may be affected and 
presumably be considered at the time. 


Thirdly, you asked what passenger lines we want to abandon, with a tab 
showing these lines that are now before the Board and others contemplated f 
the future. I think we have furnished the list showing those lines for whi 
applications are before the Board and for which hearings have been held, other 
for which applications are before the Board and no hearings have been he 
others for which applications are under suspension, and others which are und 
study. Those are the four categories and I know of no other. 


Fourthly, you asked what alternate passenger trains of day liners 
continue to operate on parts of the main line where there is inadequate service. 


Mr. AnpRAsS: Do you intend to operate any? 


Mr. EMERSON: On parts of the main line where there is inadequa’ 
alternative service? There are two areas here. One area that occurs to me, 
course, would be, under present conditions at least, that part of north 
Ontario between White River and Sudbury. We do operate day liners in t 
now. They serve that area out of Sudbury and into White River. Of course, 
Canadian stops there in general only at terminals and this service is alr 
there in existence. As to other areas, you suggested Saskatchewan as a p 
where alternate service might be operated because The Canadian operates thi 
at night. So it does. It must, of course, by necessity be some place at night. As 
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matter of fact, The Canadian and The Dominion both operated at nights in parts 
of the system where there is no day service. In this general day and age when 
people have become so accustomed to travelling by other modes of transporta- ~ 
tion, where departures and arrivals take place in the night hours, it does not 
seem out of the way to anticipate that that might be acceptable for rail service 
also. 


Fifthly, you stress the intangible aspects of the need for continued passen- 
ger service to open up undeveloped areas with reference to the pride and 
feelings that the Company has played in these areas and which, as I mentioned 
this afternoon, we hope that we can still continue to play in the opening up of 
these areas. Frankly, I am a little at a loss to know how continued passenger 
service will necessarily be very beneficial in opening up these areas. Let me put 
it to you this way: the areas which have opened up most recently in Canada 
such as Pine Point Mines, as the case comes readily to mind, was not opened up 
by a passenger service per se. It was opened up by air and by the MacKenzie 
Highway. There is a passenger service, I believe, operated on the Quebec north 
shore in Labrador, but that followed the opening up of the country rather than 
preceded it. I am a little at a loss to understand how this could be a very serious 
factor if there were suitable, proper and alternate modes of transportation 
available, which there generally are now in the way of a highway. 


Next you ask for our reaction as officers and managers to packaging our 
overall profit opportunities and continue some unprofitable services in the 
national interest. When you say packaging our overall profitable opportunities, 
from what you said earlier I think you have in mind wrapping up together the 
rail and non-rail operations of the Company. This has been considered, weighed 
and rejected time without number. It does not make sense. It would not only be 
completely unfair, but it does not make economic sense because, for one thing, 
as has been pointed out, if the argument is that freight rates should be reduced, 
what happens when the price of lead and zinc goes up? Is the reverse going to 
happen? Is anybody going to take the other way? I do not think so. If we havea 
year in which we have a loss such as the $7 million loss we had on airlines, are 
rail rates going to go up to offset this? And what happens to the other railways? 
You have to keep these things in their proper compartment. As I said, these 
things have been weighed fully, considered, explored and rejected. 


Your other question was: do we now recover passenger losses from freight 
revenues. My answer to that would be firstly, the company does operate overall 
in a profitable position. I am now speaking of the railway operation. Therefore, 
necessarily its passenger losses are more than offset by its freight profits. 
However, the total profits picture of the railway is a very modest one, a 3.2 per 
cent on its investment, and it is substantially below even the very modest level 
of permissive earnings established by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 
Therefore, the real fact of the matter is that the passenger losses are largely 
borne by the shareholder, as it stands at the present time. 

Mr. ANDRAS: The MacPherson Report says— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Andras, this must be your last question because you 
have already been on this for a full hour. 


Mr. AnpRAS: In the MacPherson Report, with special reference to the 
passenger service problem, there was a very definite passage with an implica- 
tion that passenger losses are a burden borne by the freight users. What you 
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have told me would indicate, in a general way, that this is so because you have 
come up with an overall profit. This is not a question to trap you but one thatI — 
would like to ask you for the sake of clarification. There could be two | 
interpretations of it, and I am asking you for the proper one. It could be 
possible, as an exercise in your budget forecasting operation, that you have 
known and pretty well foreseen passenger loss coming up. You then might say 
that this is an overall overhead expense and you are going to get it back from 
the freight operation which is profitable. Is that the way it is done? 


@ (8:30 p.m.) 

Mr. Emerson: I can assure you we do not look at it this way. As I 
mentioned, the burden, in the primary instance, is borne by the shareholder 
because the earnings from the railway are smaller than the permissive earnings 
indicated by the Board and smaller by what any reasonable test shows as a 
reasonable return. Secondly, the railway, by virtue of having to bear the 
passenger losses, has lower profits than it otherwise would have and is therefore 
under more difficulty than it otherwise would have in raising capital to 
modernize, improve, enlarge, and extend its facilities for freight operations. 

Mr. Srnciatr: What the Board had in mind and the criteria of the Board in 
fixing the permissive level does take into account a return on the total 
investment. Therefore, passenger losses are transferred to freight shippers in so 
far as they are transferable under competitive pricing. That is what the Royal 
Commissioners say. 

Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, I am going to start by asking a very simple 
question. I see under the wages of the crews of the Dominion in 1964, $144,904. 
Does that include porters, dining car staff, etcetera? 

Mr. EMERSON: No, sir. That applies to train and engine crews, that is the 
engineer, the fireman, the conductor and the train man. 


Mr. Fawcett: I want to be sure about that because I could not see where it 
was carried here, unless it is under sleeping and parlour cars. 


Mr. Emerson: Are you asking about porters? They are under sleeping, i 
parlour cars and dining cars. ; 


Mr. Fawcett: Here is another thing that has not been developed—this 
matter of bumping. I think that was left up in the air last night. It was more or 
less inferred that when jobs are abolished, people are displaced into some other 
service and that is it. However, is it not also true that when jobs are abolished, 
in the final analysis, for every job that is abolished there is a man out of work, 
unless there was work found for him in another department. Eventually this is 
going to get down to the spare board. And, if the spare board is maintained at a 
certain level, then the junior man will automatically become displaced as you go 
down the line and as a result for every man at the top that is displaced owing to 
the abolishment of his job there will be a man displaced out of the service. 


Mr. EMERSON: That would be true if you lived in a static world, but we do 
not because, for one thing, you can have changes in traffic levels that require 
the addition of men in the train and engine service, and I think the Dominion is 
particularly a case in point because, with the cancellation of the train, the 
locomotives immediately became available for freight service and were placed in 
it. This, of course, meant the operation of more freight trains and the employ- 
ment of more crews. The other thing that can happen is attrition because daily, 
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weekly and month by month there are men who are retiring or dying or moving 
out of the service for one reason or another who have to be replaced. So while 
at any point on any one day, as you say, the low man on the totem pole may be 
bumped, that may be only a very temporary thing, just until the next week 
when someone retires and he steps up. 

Mr. Fawcett: I understand that, but I have been around the railroads long 
enough to know that it can apply conversely too if the runs are abolished. 
Perhaps at the time “The Dominion” was taken off, business was picking up and 
therefore it did not affect us in the same way, but it could also happen 
conversely that it could be during a period when business was slacking off and 
as a result these men would be out of a job. 

I understood Mr. Sinclair to say that snow removal was included under 
constant rather than variable expenditure. Would this apply to all snow 
removal? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: From tracks. 

Mr. FAwcETT: It would not apply to, say, snowploughs and scrapers? 


Mr. StINncLaArIR: Yes, we hold that as a constant cost as necessary to keep the 
line open. That is a constant cost—snow, ice and sand. 

Mr. Fawcett: And in no case would that be charged up to maintenance 
costs? 

Mr. Srncuarr: It is in the maintenance account but it is charged to constant; 
it does not vary with traffic. 

Mr. Fawcett: It would not be included in road maintenance costs as shown 
here? 

Mr. Sincuarr: No. 

Mr. Fawcett: Another statement of the brief was, I think, to the effect that 
in 1954 Canadian Pacific tried something that I would presume the Canadian 
National Railways—this is the inference—are trying now. I am going to com- 
ment on that because in 1954 when “‘The Canadian” went on Canadian National 
Railways also put on a fast train, speeded up the schedules, and generally 
upgraded the main line service to a point I think almost, if not completely, 
comparable to that of the Canadian Pcific Railway. 

] Mr. Srncuair: No domes, Mr. Fawcett; no stainless steel equipment, Mr. 
Fawcett. 


@ (8:40 p.m.) 

Mr. Fawcett: Nevertheless, up to date, modern equipment, the very best 
equipment. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Conventional style equipment, Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. Fawcett: The very best equipment—I am not saying this because I am 
a Canadian National employee. The day coaches which they put on at that time 
_ were comparable to any anywhere—a heavier car, to begin with, and a better 
riding car. So I do not think you can say that Canadian National are trying now 
what Canadian Pacific experimented with in 1954. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: They bought their first domes last year. 

Mr. Fawcett: That is true; they bought the first dome last year. 


Mr. Srnciair: Second hand ones, Mr. Fawcett. 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Yes, but in 1954 they spent millions on up-to-date passenger 
equipment. I think the domes were the only things they did not come out with. 
They came out with a dinette— 

Mr. Stnciair: Conventional—all conventional styling equipment. 

Mr. FAWCcETT: The dinette was new. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: It was on O.N.R. before that. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Pardon me for contradicting, Mr. Sinclair, but it was not the 
same kind. Pardon me for contradicting, but I have been around the railroads 
too long to accept that. 

I would like to draw your attention to something Donald Gordon had to say 
which is contained in the judgment of the Board. I would like to read it into 
the record because this statement was made as late as October, 1965. This is 
what he had to say. I know Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Emerson probably will not 
agree with this, but nevertheless this is another president of a railroad talking: 


For many years it has seemed to me that most railroads on this 
continent have tended to take a defeatist attitude about the possibility of 
providing comprehensive passenger service on a self-supporting basis. 
This has led to neglect of the application of modern market research and 
sales promotion techniques in this field. Also to a lack of interest in 
developing the kind of equipment and services required to satisfy today’s 
traveller. C.N. however, has been taking a positive rather than a negative 
attitude towards its passenger services. We have given this part of our 
business careful analysis and we believe it can be made self-supporting 
by means of a strong imaginative sales effort and the kind of service that 
belongs to present-day living. Perhaps because this is in contrast to the 
general attitude, our activities in this area have received a marked 
degree of publicity. 


I am not going to say Mr. Gordon is right and I am not going to get into any 
argument over this, but I think it is significant that Canadian National Railways 
fares on short runs at least are very little more than half the Canadian Pacific 
Railway fare, and there has been very little upward adjustment of Canadian 
National Railways fares. In this connection, I also infer that Canadian National 
will probably lose $60 million this year in passenger service. I fully realize the 
country will have to pick up the tab if this is the case, but I would like to point 
out that this loss could be partly attributed to revamping a lot of old 
equipment. They bought a lot of old equipment from other lines, and they are 
revamping that. They are doing a clean-up job inside and out. They have 
trained hundreds of passenger personnel and paid them their lost time while 


‘ 
‘ 


they were training. I would imagine this amounted to a great sum of money. — 


This is an experiment I will agree, but nevertheless I think it would account for 
a considerable amount of this deficit. 

Mr. Srvciatr: Buying equipment is capital, and repairs to purchased 
equipment, refurbishing and modernization is a capital charge not an expense , 
charge. 

Mr. FAwceEtTT: Would repairs be capital? 


Mr. SIncLair: When he buys a piece of equipment from Milwaukee and — 
modernizes it, certainly it is. . 


Mr. Fawcett: I would understand the buying to be under capital, but not © 


the repair. 


; 
t 
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Mr. SincxLair: Certainly under uniform classification of accounts he has to 
capitalize that; that would not be in his expense account. 


Mr. Fawcett: As I say, I do not know whether this $60 million is a true 
estimate of the deficit. 


Mr. SincLatr: Neither do I. I just pulled that off the ceiling. 


Mr. FAwceETT: I quite agree there is a great change in the handling of 
express and LCL freight. I quite agree with you on that, Mr. Sinclair, but I 
think another thing that is pertinent is that Canadian National is running an 
express train. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, Mr. Fawcett. I have been listening to what you have 
been saying and I do not think this committee is concerned with the Canadian 
National’s deficit or with what they are doing with their package freight. If it 
was brought in by Mr. Sinclair— 

Mr. Srncxarr: I did not bring it in. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think it is relative to the discussions here. 
Canadian National Railways will be appearing before us on their own estimates 
when they come up. 

If you can relate your questions to the Canadian Pacific Railway passenger 
service we can get along much faster. I do not think your line of questioning on 
the Canadian National Railways deficit has anything to do with this committee. 

Mr. FAWCETT: With due respect, Mr. Chairman, I am not trying to explain 
any deficit. I am trying to point out that evidently on the Canadian National 
Railways they do figure that a combined train carrying express and mail does 
pay, because they are definitely keeping that train on. I think it is significant 
that it is being left on. 

I hope you do not think I am trying to come to the rescue of the Canadian 
National Railways all the time, but another thing that struck me the other night 
was the matter of train connections at Brockville between Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific. The Canadian Pacific train left five minutes ahead of the 
Canadian National train. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is this passenger service? 
Mr. FAWCETT: Yes. 


Mr. SINcLaIR: Yes, this is the Brockville connection which was discussed 
with one of the gentlemen here. 

Mr. Fawcett: The point I have been trying to make is—and I do not think 
this is in defence of the Canadian National in any way—that I inferred there was 
a lack of cooperation between the two. I would like to point out in this 
particular instance that a Canadian National train or any other train working 
under standard operating rules cannot run their trains ahead of time. Therefore, 
the only thing Canadian National could have done in this instance was to have 
put out a new working timetable, which is quite a costly thing. On the other 
hand, I believe Canadian Pacific could have run their train 10 or 15 minutes late 
and made that connection. I think this would have provided considerably more 
convenience for the passengers concerned. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: In any event, it is no longer in issue; this was resolved. 
Mr. FAWCETT: But it is a point that was left up in the air. 


Mr. StncLair: They could have left five minutes earlier. We had to put out 
anew working card. 
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Mr. Fawcett: Am I to understand Canadian Pacific’s ““Canadian” does not 
make a profit even in peak months? 

Mr. Srnciarr: That is correct. 

Mr. FAwWceETT: It does not make a profit? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: That is correct. 

Mr. FAwcetTT: That is all I want to know on that score. 

Did I also understand you to say that Canada Car have stopped making 
railway equipment? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Passenger equipment, yes. 

Mr. Fawcett: Is this because there are no orders? 

Mr. Srycuarr: As I say, I do not know anybody who has made them in the 
last seven or eight years. Nobody on the North American continent is making 
them. 

Mr. FawcetTT: Could this be because they are not ordering the equipment? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, if all the railways in North America are not ordering 
it, of course they are not building it. 

Mr. Fawcett: There is no demand for it then. The point I am trying to | 
make is this. Evidently neither of the two major railroads are interested in 
ordering new equipment. That is the only point I am trying to make in this 
respect. I know that Canada Car are equipped to make this type of thing. 


e@ (8:50 p.m.) 

Mr. Srnciair: Are they? No, they are not any more. The are right out. All 
the jigs have gone; all the machinery has gone. They cannot make them any 
more. 

Mr. Fawcett: This is, naturally, because they were not getting any orders. 

Mr. Smnciair: They are not even making freight equipment any more, Mr. 
Fawcett. 

Mr. Fawcett: Not in Montreal? 

Mr. Rock: Canada Car does not even exist any more. 

Mr. AnpRAS: Of course it does. 

Mr. Rock: But not in Montreal. 

Mr. Srnciarr: They are making buses and highway trailers. ; 

Mr. FAWcETT: There is something else I would like to have cleared up. In 
connection with the Crow’s Nest Pass line, you mentioned certain grants of land 
and so on and so forth. These grants have no bearing on the original grants of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway? 

Mr. Srycuatr: No, none whatsoever. These were grants basically from the 
British Columbia government to the British Columbia Southern, which is a 
company the Canadian Pacific Railway took over. 


Mr. FAWCETT: This was at a much later date? 

Mr. Srncuair: No, they were disposed of approximately in the period 1897 
to 1912—around that period, at the same time as we were disposing of lands 
under the original grant. 

Mr. Fawcett: They would have no bearing on the building of the m 
line? 
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Mr. Srnciair: No, they would not, you are quite right. 


Mr. Fawcett: Thank you. That is another thing to which I thought I had 
the answer, but I just wanted to be sure. 

I will just go back to this one point which I think Mr. Cantelon made. I do 
not know whether there has been an answer to it; if there has not, you can let 
me know some time what it is. Has there been any appreciable amount of 
research in this country on different types of equipment which might lead, as 
Mr. Cantelon suggested, to reducing the types of service to say two or three to 
be provided on a train rather than having all these various types? 

Mr. SINcLaAIR: Yes, certainly there has been research as to types of 
equipment, into all-reclining-seat trains for example. Things like that have 
been operated. Yes, there is a lot of experimentation being done on) lines 
between Detroit and Chicago and New York City and Chicago and down in the 
southern states. For example, Slumber Coaches was quite a name. 

Mr. Fawcett: I was thinking of the transcontinental service. 

Mr. SINcLaIR: That is what I am thinking of—long term. 


; Mr. Fawcett: It was mentioned before and I know it is a fact that 
Canadian National Railways to have taken off trains on branch lines. 

Mr. SINcLaiIR: Montreal to Washington, yes; but that is not a branch line. 

Mr. Fawcett: Well, it is not a transcontinental line either. 

Mr. Sincuair: It all depends where you live. 

Mr. FAwcetT: The transcontinental line is the one in which I am interested. 

Mr. Chairman, I will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bell. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief, mainly 
because I feel that the more opportunity that is given to the officials to answer 
our questions, and to answer them in the satisfactory way in which they are 
answering, the more difficult our position is becoming here. I do not criticize 
anybody’s questioning and I do not even consider the merits of the case; but I 
think we have to get down to some of the meat with the experts, and then refer 
later to the officials of the company. For example, the cost figures bother me. I 
would be interested in expert advice here, for example: $23.9 million has been 
Mentioned as the deficit in the passenger train service. There is no estimate 
available of the net saving in this amount that “The Dominion” will give. 

Mr. SIncLair: No, because part of the adjustment in “The Dominion” 
service took place in 1965. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): It has been suggested to me that I may have 
left the impression that our officials here are not expert. I simply meant that I 
hope the opportunity will be available to the committee to hear independent 
cost analysts. 

The CHAIRMAN: We have already discussed that, Mr. Bell. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): This would be significant to me. Does Mr. 
Sinclair feel that any cost analyst would be able, working with figures he might 


_ make available, to give us a figure? 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, he might object, as the Board might object, to the 
factor we used in the cost of money at 63 per cent. He might take the position, 
as did the Board in “The Dominion” case, that certain items should be 
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disallowed in the figure. “The Dominion” judgment makes it clear that in the 
appraisal the Board makes in this kind of case they are looking for a rock 
bottom figure. We do not accept, just because they do that, that the criteria we 
have put into these costs are necessarily wrong. 

I am quite sure that the Department of Transport or the Board’s costing 
section could take a look at our figures, and we would be very glad to make our 
working papers and everything else that was required available to anyone 
assigned by the committee. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Thank you. 

My second question is with respect to this term “effective demand”, Is it 
fair to say that this expression, while it may have been used in isolated 
economic text books through the years, never actually appeared in any tran- 
sport hearings and the like, and that the first important appearance of it in this 
connection was in the government resolution? And I think I know where it 
came from. 

Mr. Sinciatr: I would suggest it is a synthesis of a lot of words into a very 
effective phrase that very succinctly puts the point. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Whether we like it or not, it is a Pickers- 
gillian phrase that has become the folklore of the country. 

Mr. Srncuarr: I do not think it is a Pickersgillian phrase, no. I would not 
give him credit for it, no. Maybe it is a phrase of Adam Smith or someone like 
that. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Would it be fair to say, in layman’s 
language, that there are three broad economic factors in this term—the number 
of passengers, the revenue and the costs? 

Mr. SINcLaIR: Well, I do not just know what you mean by the number of 
passengers. The number of passengers over a given distance equals revenues, on 
the basis of rates. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): No, I am leading up to fares, and I am 
trying to divide revenue and passengers. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, numbers of people if they paid nothing would equal no 
revenue, so I am not following you. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): What I am looking to is the consideration 
that this committee will have to give to the fare problem. We have your 
statements on the fare-saver plan, and I find it very hard to reconcile it in my 
mind with the reason for which you embarked on the program, when it seems 
almost impossible from what you tell us now that you could have really broken 
even on it. 

Mr. Stncuarr: Do not forget that the costs marched on quite quickly from 
the fall of 1963 into 1965. They marched on at quite a pace. We had three or 
four general wage increases in the period from September-October, 1963, to 
1965. Maybe we can look this up to give you the precise information. However, 
they were significant. Then, there have been significant increases in the prices 
materials, particularly in the last year. 


Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): What I am really interested in is j 
asking, in the same light as my first question, whether Mr. Sinclair thinks tha 
independent experts would be able to give us some sort of rundown on this f 
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matter, because I feel it is an important factor in this effective demand 
definition or term that has been invoked. 

Mr. Srinciarr: I would think the Board of Transport Commissioners have 
dealt with the matter. They have found five cents per mile to be just and 
reasonable. That was argued before them with the specialists from the prov- 
inces and their experts appearing. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): This five cents— : 

Mr. SINcLaIR: That is the maximum you may charge, the ceiling. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There is a difference between the competi- 
tive and non-competitive points, and the like? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: In some areas, yes; in some, no. One of the most competitive 
places I know is Toronto-London, and there is a five cent basis there. Another 
highly competitive area is Montreal-Sherbrooke; it is five cents there. There are 
examples of competitive areas and examples of non-competitive areas. 

Let me give you an example. The bus fares from Montreal to Ottawa on the 
north shore route are higher than the Colonial Coach Lines fares from Montreal 
to Ottawa on the south shore route; they are about double on the north shore 
route. 


@e (9:00 p.m.) 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Would it not have been fantastic for you 
people to have made your costs with this fare-saver plan? Was it not a public 
relations gimmick, really, at the time? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Oh, no. No, it was not a public relations gimmick. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Were you not forced into it by the Canadian 
National Railways? 


Mr. Sinciair: I do not think we were forced into it in any respect at all. 
We were quite willing to see what it could do. We actually put it in in advance 
of the Canadian National Railways in southwestern Ontario. They followed us. 
You see, they first put it in on an experimental basis between Montreal and 
Halifax on “The Nova Scotian”. Then they extended it and we applied it 
uniformly into southwest Ontario; and they followed us in that regard. So we 
were a free agent. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): My last question, Mr. Chairman, deals with 
the matter of the national interest, which I feel is developing as one of the most 
important points that we may have to consider when we make our final 
recommendations. 

I mentioned the Saint John-Digby run, and I think this is an example 
which will illustrate my point, although I suggest that it has some application to 
“The Canadian” and it also has a connection with the service that Mr. 
Deachman talked about between Vancouver and Vancouver Island. 

You told me, Mr. Sinclair, when we were speaking about the ferry from 
Saint John to Digby, that you were giving good service. I do not perhaps 
quarrel with this, but there are many who feel it should be better. I think you 
said something to the effect that it is as good a service as is justified. 


Mr. Stncxarr: It is an excellent ship; it is well crewed. 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Then may I put it in this way—if better 


| development were desired, you people would perhaps not be interested in this 


unless you could see the immediate revenue prospects? 
23731—7 
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Mr. Srncuarr: I think it was Mr. Crump who said we had made a lot of 
studies in respect of a car ferry; that is, a ferry that could handle railway 
equipment. I have read these reports. We had independent engineers, and we 
took a look at this both in Canada and from Europe. We saw the costs involved; 
they were rather staggering. So, I do not think that in the light of the cost 
involved any private company could put in a car ferry there. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I am not actually quarrelling with this but 
it gives me a chance to make the point that I have in my mind, although It is 
not very well developed at this stage. However, as I say, I feel it is important 
for this committee to consider the matter. This service evidently is not a great | 
revenue-producing proposition at the moment so therefore there is not going to 
be any great expansion in it, and I suggest we have to consider at what point 
the national interest comes into the picture. How far would deterioration be 
allowed to take place before the national interest would be considered and in 
some way take over this type of arrangement? I suggest this has the same 
application as “The Canadian”. 

Mr. SINcLAIR: As a western Canadian born, I would certainly agree that a 
very strong case could be made for continuing, in the national interest, a 
connection across the Bay of Fundy by ferry between New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. I would not argue against that at all. 

Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): What I am trying to say is if there is a 
guarantee, say, to continue the Canadian for a certain number of years in the 
future, this does not mean anything to me if there is going to be, for perhaps 
legitimate reasons, a deterioration in that service. I think the time will have to 
come in the Digby-Saint John’s service, in the Canadian and many others, when 
some criterion will have to be set up, at which time the government will have to 
step into this picture because the Canadian Pacific is not going to say that it 
cannot operate this any more and it thinks the government should take over. 
But, this service across the Bay of Fundy is a national artery and is almost akin 
to a highway. 

In my opinion, the Canadian Pacific is giving a satisfactory service, but I 
think it could be better, and I think a greater further development is needed in 
this respect. I am not blaming the Canadian Pacific for interesting themselves in 
it, but I am wondering at what stage does the federal government become 
involved in the national interest. We had an example in Vancouver of a 
deterioration and the provincial government took over. 

Mr. Srnciartr: As I say, that arose following a long strike. There was 
another company in there in addition to ourselves. I think the situation on the 
west coast is quite different. However, the question that is involved is the 
national interest, as set forth in the Royal Commission on Transportation and, if 
the legislation was passed, it would automatically follow, once the national 
interest factor came into it, that any deficits would be covered by grants. You 
see,—this was one of the jobs of the Royal Commission and one they struggled 
with a great deal in order to draw a distinction between national policy and the 
national transportation policy. I would think that elected representatives of th 
people, members of Parliament, would be the ones who, of course, would 
dealing with national interest matters because that is their job. If the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission had gone through and there was a findi 
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that a certain service was necessary in the national interest, this would be 
covered by a provision with regard to grants to maintain it. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Well, I think that is the point we have to 
arrive at in this whole business. For example, Prince Edward Island is going to 
be connected to the mainland. Now, there is a very important part of Nova 
Scotia connected with southern New Brunswick; they are going to get the very 
best possible facilities to Prince Edward Island. Now, I am not criticizing the 
Canadian Pacific because I think they have done a very good job tnder all the 
circumstances, but I do feel that the people, in the national interest, or under 
the guise of national interest, have the right to demand greater consideration 
with regard to development for the future of this service, and I am wondering 
how this is actually going to take place. The Canadian Pacific obviously is not 
going to stand up some day and admit that it was not doing the best it could, 
that it is not up to the general Canadian Pacific standards. When is the 
government going to move in here and take it over or, at least, subsidize it. I do 
not recommend, as Mr. McIntosh has done, that this whole business be 
nationalized. 

Mr. McIntTosu: I had not completed my statement in that respect, but I will 
be doing so. 

Mr. SINcLaIr: Even furniture stores in Swift Current, Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): But, I think there is justification for fully 
extending the services here. As I say, I do not blame the Canadian Pacific who 
probably under their existing revenues are getting completely involved in 
speculation for the future in this connection. I am wondering where the 
breaking point is. Will there be a deterioration, as in the case of the Dominion, 
or when are we going to know. Should approaches start now to the govern- 
ment? This is my dilemma, and I feel the committee has to deal with it because 
of the problems involved, and also because of the implications and the lessons 
we have learned with regard to the Canadian. 

Mr. Sincuarr: Mr. Bell, it was not the transportation company that 
suggested the building of the causeway to Prince Edward Island. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Sinclair, I get your point; even with my 
thick skull I think I have caught on. We will start to take appropriate action. 


e (9:10 p.m.) 
Mr. Emerson: I think that within the last two or three years we have made 
_ Substantial changes and I hope that you do agree with some of the improve- 
_ ments in that service. There has been provision made for a newer vessel and, 
_ very recently this year, for the installation of what was called a bow thruster 
on the vessel to enable here to navigate more easily and quickly. However, I 


_ think there has been an improvement and I hope you understand that. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I think the reaction has been very good, but 

I am concerned, really, with the future long term plans. When the future of the 

_ Digby wharf went up in the air, this caused a great deal of animosity, and I am 

| wondering if there is a responsibility for the government in this. I am just 

wondering where it begins and ends. I do not blame you people for not taking a 

_ definite position on it, but I feel we have a responsibility here as members of 

Parliament. I just mentioned this, Mr. Emerson, because I see similar implica- 

_ tions for the Canadian. When would the government step into a picture such as 
_ this? When does the deterioration start, and what is the breaking point? 
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Mr. SINcLAIR: Well, I hope they would not do it until we give it a try. 

Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I agree we should make an effort to conclude 
this phase of our hearings tonight. I would like to continue along the same line 
as Mr. Bell, but I think I will leave that until another time. 

I just have two or three definite statements to make, and then I would like 
to put a few questions. However, first of all, I would like to give my own 
personal impressions of these hearings so far. 

I think it is a fair statement to say that if Canadians across the country 
could sit in on these hearings there would be very considerable weight of 
opinion voiced that under the 1881 covenant the Canadian Pacific is obligated to 
do more with regard to passenger services than just take a straight look at the | 
business end of it—and I am referring particularly to the passenger service. AsI — 
say, I will not pursue Mr. Bell’s arguments now nor the view of the civil officials — 
of the eight cities from Calgary to Winnipeg. Perhaps at another time we — 
certainly can go into that more fully. But, earlier this morning Mr. Sinclair read . 
from a newspaper report of a statement made by the Calgary Chamber of 
Commerce with regard to the fact that the cancellation of the Dominion had | 
very little effect on the community. Well, that is not in line with what others 
have said. The eighth mayors of the cities from Calgary to Winnipeg met in 
Moose Jaw, and that was not their impression. I would like at this time to put 
one or two quotations on the record—and I will be very brief. 

A Medicine Hat official, a public works director, said: 

Since the Board of Transport Commissioners has not weighed the 
social and economic impact to the communities on the Canadian Pacific 
main line when the Dominion was curtailed it was up to the Federal 
Government to do so. 


The mayor from Swift Current said: 
My city stands to lose a great deal with the Dominion curtailment. 


The mayor of Calgary said he would rather see an attack on the Railway Act to 
bring it into line with the present day conditions, and if the C.P.R. is not © 
interested in passenger service, let us get a railway that is interested. Hi 

The mayor of Regina said that with western Canada providing the C.P.R. — 
with millions in wheat, oil, cattle and potash hauling, they not only deserve 
passenger service, but they should be getting a stepped up service. 

I will give one more to indicate the trend of this. The Chairman of the 
Brandon Transportation Committee said: “The time to fight the C.P.R. for the 
Dominion is long past; we must make our efforts felt with the Federal 
Government.” 

Now, I think that is all I need to say in that connection. I would like tde 
follow-up Mr. Bell’s reference to expert testimony; this is a Civil Service notice 
that just came in with regard to cost analysts, and I quote: 7 

Under direction, to do research into the costing methods of compa-— 
nies under the jurisdiction of the board; to verify the accuracy and 
analyse for board purposes. 


Iam wondering if that is the sort of expert testimony we are going to have. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have discussed this matter on many occasions and I wills 
be taking it up with the subcommittee at 1 o’clock tomorrow. But, may I say — 
i 


i 
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that we will be calling expert witnesses, analysts, and officials from the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, as well as others. 

Mr. Pascoe: I will just confine myself now to these direct statements. As 
Mr. Sinclair said, the mail of the Dominion was taken off in June, 1965. Was 
that at your request and, if so, for what reasons? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, we gave a service by fast freight, what we called the 
921, and we had a later departure out of Toronto by using that. We also gave 
them certain set-out privileges that were more in keeping with modern mail 
despatch than would be the case in handling it under the prior arrangements. 

Mr. Pascor: Then, you are still transporting the mail? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: We are transporting a lot of it. Some of it moves short haul 
by highway, again giving it better service. 

Mr. Pascor: There has been a lot of references to rail liners in the area I 
come from because that area will not be served very well by the Canadian. As 
you know, problems are involved with early times and the procurement of 
reservations on that train. I still would like to suggest that you try a rail liner 
service. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: I remember a mayor—and I think perhaps he was from 
Medicine Hat—suggesting that perhaps the cities should run it. Are you suggest- 
ing something along those lines? 

Mr. PascoE: I am not supporting that view; I am suggesting that the 
Canadian Pacific do it. 

Mr. Sinciatir: I thought you were suggesting the cities. But, this sort of 
thing has been done in the United States, out of Philadelphia, where certain 
train services were put on, and any deficits were covered by the cities which 
asked for these services. We would be prepared to look at a cost plus 
arrangement and run it with the city underwriting the deficit. 

Mr. Pascosr: I have here a quote from the Moose Jaw Times-Herald, which 
cites the case of a man who purchases a C.N.R. ticket from Regina to Winnipeg 
via Saskatoon, costing $19.50 one way, with roomette accommodation. The 
traveller motors due north from Moose Jaw to Chamberlain, a distance of about 
35 miles, puts his car in a garage there, and boards the day liner for Saskatoon 
at 7.02 p.m. On arrival in Saskatoon at 9 p.m., the traveller gets into a sleeping 
car, which leaves with the 11.25 p.m. main line train for Winnipeg. 

I think a dayliner would be worth while to catch up with that particular 
service because there is a great deal of travel in that direction. ; 

Mr. SINcLarir: Well, the board looked into this and it is covered in their 
judgment. If we are wrong in our assessment of it and the mayor of Medicine 
Hat and the others are right then we would be prepared to run it for them and 
negotiate with them on a cost plus basis. 


© (9:20 p.m.) 
Mr. PascoE: Have you any day liners available? 


Mr. Sinciarr: All we have is 54, and they are all assigned. However, the 
run from Brandon to Medicine Hat is quite a run, there and back, in one day 
with one dayliner. I do not think you could do it. There would have to be two. 
_ This would mean taking them from some other service that they are now in, 
and there are none available. The Budd Company started making them but they 

have not been made for seven or eight years. 
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Mr. PAScOoE: Do you mean they stopped making them now? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes. 

Mr. PAscoE: I have one more question. I understand that you are getting 32 
of these 3,000 horsepower diesel locomotives. Will they replace any of the other 
diesels for passenger service? 

Mr. Srncuarr: No. We have 20 locomotives for passenger service. We have 
presently 50 locomotives under lease from the United States line, and there is a 
great deal of difficulty in getting those. As I indicated the other day, some of 
those have to go back, and we are very very tight on motive power. 

Mr. PAscor: Are you ordering any more diesels for passenger service in 
addition to those? 

Mr. Sincuair: No. Those are freight pieces. 

Mr. Pascor: Have you any orders for any more? 

Mr. Srincuair: No. We have 20 in our inventory, and 28 passenger diesels at 
the present time equipped with steam generators. 

Mr. Pascoe: I read this report from Mr. Spencer, where he said: “To avoid 
serious inconvenience to the public, additional accommodation and services are 
being provided with train, Canadian.” Now, what additional service can that 
provide? 

Mr. Srvciarir: Extra cars and additional stock. For example, we ran a 
heavier consist on the Canadian in the month of September this year than we 
did a year ago. The carryings on it were lighter, and that is what he meant. 

Mr. Pasco—E: How many coaches could you carry? 

Mr. Srncuarr: It depends what time of the year it is. 

Mr. Pascoe: Well, how much would you average; how many passengers 
would a full consist carry? 

Mr. Srncuarr: It would carry 320 or 330. 

Mr. PAscoE: Mr. Chairman, I have just one more final observation. I hav 
noticed how well the Canadian Pacific fought back with regard to carryi 
automobiles by making a special effort in that connection. I think they sho 
follow the advice and courage of those who started the Canadian Pacific, an 
fight back for the passenger service. 

Mr. Sincuarr: I think we have. 

Mr. Pascoe: You have fought back all the way? 

Mr. SINcLaAIR: Yes, and I think we are pretty good fighters. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Emerson, you or Mr. Sinclair said there were no earni 
transferred from any subsidiary company to pay for the passenger deficit. 
that correct? 

Mr. EMERSON: I did not say that. I said the passenger deficit or 
passenger loss was more than made up by the profit, if you like, on freight, 
the net result of the two was a relatively modest profit on the whole railw. 
operation. 

Mr. OLSON: But, there were no earnings from, for example, Canadia 
Pacific investment, Marathon investment or any subsidiary companies that w 
put in the railway operation to help pay for this deficit on the Canadian. 

Mr. EMERSON: No, that is correct. 
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Mr. Otson: And, during the month of January, 1965, according to press 
reports I have in front of me, you did report net earnings of $1,601,000 for that 
month. 

Mr. EMERsSon: Did you say January, 1965? 

Mr. OLson: Pardon me, 1966. This was an increase of $426,000 over the 
same month for last year. 

Mr. EMERSON: That may be so. This is a very modest net from the operation 
of this whole railway across this country, working harder than it ever has 
before in its life. 

Mr. OLsoNn: Yes. At least, I hope they are working as hard as they can. 
Then it would be fair to assume that there are some freight rates probably that 
could be reduced if you do not have this passenger deficit from running the 
Canadian? 

Mr. EMERSON: Some that could be reduced? 

Mr. OLSON: Yes. 

Mr. EMERSON: No, I would not hook the two in that way. 

Mr. OLSON: Well, the money would have to come from some place, would it 
not? 

Mr. Emerson: I am sorry, but what money? 

Mr. Otson: The money to pay the deficit on the passenger operation. 

Mr. EMERSON: Well, first of all, of course, you would have to reach the 
point where the company’s earnings reach the permissive level established by 
the board. 

Mr. Ouson: Then, Mr. Sinclair said—or, I think he said; and correct me if I 
have misinterpreted it—that passenger deficits are transferred to freight in so far 
as it is possible, considering the competitive mode of transport. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, that is close enough; in so far as competitive prices 
permit, that is what he said. 

Mr. Ouson: If you cannot change this competitive mode of pricing then it 
would be the non-competitive or the shippers that are paying these deficits. 

Mr. Sinclair: To a degree, yes, in so far as it is not being paid by the 
shareholders. The highest rates, of course, that we have are competitive on a 
100 pound basis. 

Mr. Outson: You also said that some of the provinces had called expert 
witnesses before the Board of Transport Commissioners; are you suggesting 


_that any of the provinces ever have called expert witnesses before the Board of 


Commissioners’ hearing respecting passenger services? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Oh yes. 
Mr. OLSon: When? 
Mr. Srnciair: Let me see now. At the time of the MacPherson Royal 


Commission there was, if I can remember some of them, a Dr. Borts from 


Brown University. 
Mr. Otson: Was he dealing with passenger service? 
Mr. SINCLAIR: He was dealing with costing in its totality. Then, there was 


| Dr. Williams who I quoted, and he is an economic analyst. 


Mr. OLSON: I am aware of this. 
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Mr. Srncxarr: I would call Dr. Williams a costing expert. 

Mr. Otson: I am sure I would too. But, what I am wondering about is 
You left the impression he was called and cross-examined specifically wi 
regard to passenger train costing and so on. 


e@ (9:30 p.m.) 

Mr. Srncuarr: I think questions were put to Dr. Williams along this line. 

Mr. OLSON: Well, were there any expert witnesses called by the province 
or anyone else, for example, in respect of the Dominion. 

Mr. StncLair: They had every right to call them, if they wanted to do s 
Everyone who wanted to appear could appear, and the provinces did appear. 
think Manitoba appeared; Saskatchewan appeared; Alberta and British 
lumbia appeared, and they could have called whatever witnesses they wanted 
They had all our data in advance and could have called whoever they liked. 

Mr. Otson: Are you suggesting, Mr. Sinclair, that the provinces had tin 
from, I believe it was, September 15 to September 27 to analyze your evidence 
and prepare expert evidence? 

Mr. SINCLAIR: Oh, certainly. 

Mr. Ouson: You are saying they had plenty of time? 

Mr. Stnciair: Oh, certainly. You would be surprised how quickly some ol 
these people can work. It does not take that long. And, that went on until 
October. I think, for instance, if the province of Alberta wanted to call 
somebody in October, say, at the end of October they could have called the 
and that would have given them two months. 

Mr. OLsSon: You are inferring that it was onerous on the part of th 
Canadian Pacific to prepare for this hearing but it was not onerous on anyone 
else. 

Mr. StncLarIrR: Pardon me, Mr. Olson, but I thought I corrected that one 
before. I said the most onerous type of order—and it is most onerous—would yo 
take a look at that order; I have been looking at them for over 20 years. I say t 
you that there was never an order issued by the board that put the onus s 
definitely on the Canadian Pacific as this order did in the case of the Dominion 
I think a specialist in transportation law certainly would agree with that. 
was a very, very onerous onus to put on. 

Mr. Ouson: In my humble opinion I agree that it was onerous too but wha 
I am trying to get at here is that it was equally or even more onerous on 
people who were not as familiar as you were with the cost of this operation. 

Mr. Sinciarir: No, no. What generally happens, Mr. Olson, is that evidences 
is given and people who wish to appear are cross-examined. But in this cas 
you gave your evidence; the cross-examination took place, and you went on 
the next place. You summarized your evidence and a recross-examination too 
place; you went on to the next place and a re recross-examination went on. Yo 
went to the next place and a re-re-recross-examination took place. 

Mr. Otson: Is this the way expert witnesses prepare themselves to go 
the witness box and give their opinion of analysis of these costs? 

Mr. Sincuarr: This is what they asked Canadian Pacific witnesses to do, b 
anybody else’s witnesses could come, whenever they liked, and they appea 
once, and if the company wanted to cross-examine, well and good. But 
could not be recalled or anything like that. 
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Mr. OLSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to pursue this any further 
because we are not going to agree anyway. But I would like to make the 
comment that if it was difficult for the C.P.R. to prepare themselves for that 
hearing within the length of time it was equally and far more difficult for any 

_ other expert outside of the company to be prepared for it; and the point that I 
think is important to the committee is that there has not been an examination 
of the costs reflecting “The Dominion” by anyone other than people within the 
company. 

, Mr. SINCLAIR: No, that is quite wrong Mr. Olson, definitely wrong—and the 
judgment said so. They were gone into by the Board staff and, indeed, the 
Board people came to Montreal, looked at the working papers and asked for 
certain explanations, and received them. That is stated in the judgment. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I want this subject to be dropped. I think we 
discussed it before and we are not going to resolve it, Mr. Olson, as you say. 
Would you move on to your other questions. 

Mr. OLSon: I think that is true. Now, Mr. Emerson, I would like to ask you 
if in this $1,601,000 net earnings that you show for January of 1966, if this was 
calculated before or after the freight reduction act, or included the freight 

reduction subsidy? 


Mr. Emerson: Including provisions for the receipt of the moneys due us 
under the Freight Rates Reduction Act, yes. 

Mr. OLson: Supplementary estimates were not introduced in the House 
until after January. You were pretty sure you were going to get it? 
| Mr. Emerson: No, I am not saying we were sure we were going to get it 
but we hoped and anticipated so and, in fact, in keeping with the practice that 
‘has developed over some years now when there has been delays in resolving 
this matter we have informed by prior advice, the Minister of Transport that 
‘the reductions which were made under the act had been continued in force in 
‘the expectation that the government in due time would make provisions for the 
payments of the amount due the railway. 


Mr. OLson: How much of the $70 million was payable to the C.P.R. for, let 


} 


us say, for the 1964-65 fiscal year? 
Mr. EMERSON: What $70 million? 


| Mr. Otson: Well $70 million is the amount provided for in the estimates to 
the railway for this particular subsidy. 


| Mr. EMERSON: Well, I think you are mistaken about that. The $70 million 
would include two amounts presumably; It would include the amount under the 
Freight Rates Reduction Act which is about $20 million and the amount under 
the MacPherson interim payments which is about $50 million. 


Mr. OLSon: Right. That is what I am talking about. 
Mr. EMERSON: Yes, so they are two separate amounts. 
Mr. Oxtson: Yes. Well how much of the $70 million did the C.P.R. get? 
Mr. Emerson: Oh, out of that total we would get about $264 million. 


\ Mr. Outson: And you say that a portion of that $26% million, in fact, was 
‘calculated into these net earnings for January 1966. 


Mr. Emerson: That is correct. 
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Mr. Otson: Now, Mr. Emerson, in the cost figures which you supplied 
respecting “The Dominion” you show this item of $1,932,000 for road mainte-— 
nance. Is that the allocated costs to ‘‘The Dominion” for road maintenance all 
the way from Montreal to Vancouver? 

Mr. EMERSON: Yes, that would be the whole amount, certainly. . | 

Mr. Otson: What about the $7 million that you get under statutory items 
for road maintenance between Sudbury and Fort William? 

Mr. EMERSON: Well, this is related to the road maintenance in toto and has 
not any specific relationship to the other amount which you mentioned which, in 
fact, is reflected in an adjustment in freight rates moving over that area. 

Mr. Otson: But if you charged up all of the road maintenance from 
Montreal to Vancouver and then apportioned this amount to “The Dominion” 
then it would be less by the amount of this $7 million subsidy, would it not? 

Mr. Srncuarr: You do not understand where the figure came from. The 
figure of $7 million which you are making reference to came out of the Turgeon 
Royal Commission of 1950. 

Mr. Ouson: Excuse me, Mr. Sinclair. The $7 million that I am referring to is 
what was in the estimates and payable to the C.P.R. last year. 

Mr. Sinciair: No, it was not payable to the C.P.R. It was payable in regard 
to the bridge subsidy and a reduction in freight rates was given. The Turgeon 
commission arrived at it on the basis of applying what then might be deter- 
mined to be a road maintenance cost in that area and said on east-west traffic 
normal class and non-competitive commodity rates were to be reduced by so 
much, and the tariff does reduce them, and the receiver or whoever pays the 
freight gets the difference between the reduced rate and the rate that otherwi 
would be in effect, and the government pays the railway that difference. 

Mr. Olson: Are you suggesting to me, Mr. Sinclair— 

Mr. Srncuarr: The $7 million is for both railways. 

Mr. OLson: Are you suggesting to me, Mr. Sinclair that there is somethi 
wrong with the wording in this. Because it specifically states in the estimat 
that this is for road maintenance, between these two points. } 

Mr. Sincuarr: This is the way they set it up but it is related directly to 
reduction in freight rates known as the bridge subsidy and you have to— 

Mr. Ouson: Each railway? 

Mr. Srncuatr: That is for both railways, Canadian Pacific and Canadi 
National and you have to file with the Board of Transport Commissioners yo 
traffic that moves and the rates that you put in and the differences on the ra 
that would otherwise apply are made up out of this $7 million. 

Mr. OLson: Well, we will take this up with the Minister of Transport. 

Now, Mr. Emerson, I would like to ask you if the company is now able 
give us a more detailed breakdown of this train. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: It is all covered by section 468 of the Railway Act. 

Mr. OLson: This bridge subsidy— 


Mr. Srnvcuarr: “Subject to the provision of this section, the Minister 
Finance may, when authorized by the Governor in Council, pay out of 
consolidated revenue fund. 
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(a) to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company an amount equal to the 
annual cost of maintaining the trackage between Sudbury and Fort 
William on its transcontinental line of railway, and 

(b) to the Canadian National Railway Company an amount equal to the 
annual cost of maintaining trackage corresponding in extent to the 
trackage mentioned in paragraph (a) between Capreol and Fort 
William and between Cochrane and Armstrong on the transcontinen- 
tal lines of Canadian National Railways. 

(2) The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada shall determine 
the annual cost of maintaining the trackage for which payment may 
be made under this section and shall fix the extent of such trackage 
in respect of each company. 


@ (9:40 p.m.) 

(3) The amounts paid under subsection (1) shall not in any year exceed 
seven million dollars in the aggregate. 

(4) When the cost of maintenance of the trackage on the lines of railway 
specified in subsection (1) exceeds in any year the sum of seven 
million dollars, the payments authorized by subsection (1) shall be 
apportioned between the companies according to the amounts ex- 
pended by each company on the maintenance of its trackage. 

(5) The amounts paid under subsection (1) shall be applied to a 
reduction in the relative level of rates applying on freight traffic 
moving in both directions between points in eastern Canada and 
points in western Canada over the trackage to which the payment 
relates, in such manner as the Board may allow or direct. 


Mr. Otson: Well then you do not regard this $7 million, or your portion of 
this $7 as being applicable to road maintenance at all? 

Mr. SINcuairr: It is a freight payment to the shipper. 

Mr. Otson: All right. 

Mr. Srncuarr: The Act says so. 

Mr. OLson: Regardless of what it says in the Act. Well Mr. Emerson, could 
_ we have a more detailed breakdown of these $20,828,000 worth of variable costs 
for 1964? The reason I think we need this is that if the committee does decide 
that they want some expert costs consultants to look at the figures, it seems to 
_ me that we need far more detail than we have here. 
! Mr. Emerson: You understand that the Board itself has done it in this 


' Manner. 


Mr. OLson: Perhaps they have but some of us may not be completely 
_ convinced that the Board of Transport Commissioners have a sufficient or 
_ adequate costing branch, and we may like to ask some independent cost 
_ consultant to analyse these figures and give us his opinion. 

Mr. SINcLAIR: As I said earlier, Mr. Chairman, if the committee wants to 
call experts and wants some information from us we will be very glad to 
| €o-operate with them and make the data available to them. I said that, I think 
| earlier, Mr. Chairman. 

. Mr. Lewis: Well why cannot that be given now or some appropriate time 
- when you have it. Why do you have to wait to give it. 
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Mr. OLSON: Well, what I am getting at now— | 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, Mr. Lewis— | 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us deal with Mr. Olson. 


Mr. O_son: When the Board of Transport Commissioners were underway in . 
Calgary I asked for a little more detail of what cost factors went into the figure 
under “Other General Expenses” in the amount of $628,000 and Mr. Neveu was 
unable at that point to give that information I would like to have that detail, 
not only for that particular item but for the rest of them too. Because you had 
to have an accumulation of figures surely to come up with these totals. 


Mr. Sincuair: I think if I recollect that in the transcript what you asked 
them was how did he arrive at the variable factor in other general expenses and 
I think that the normal way of doing it is that the variability factor as applied 
from all other accounts seem to apply in the same proportion to other general 
expenses. 


Mr. Ouson: It seems to me if I may be— 


Mr. Srncuair: There are a great deal of figures here, Mr. Olson, and a great 
deal of data and that is why the Board sent their people to Montreal and got 
into the basic working papers. 


Mr. OLSON: Well that is fine. If you will pardon me, Mr. Sinclair when I 
was at that hearing what I was trying to get at, because I think Mr. Neveu 
suggested that there were, for example, management expenses included in this 
other general expense item. 


Mr. Srncuarir: Of which there are. 


Mr. Otson: Of which there are. Perhaps even a small portion of the 
president’s salary, which you have consistently maintained is a constant cost 
rather than a variable cost. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Oh well, I wont argue. What I am saying is— 


Mr. Otson: I am taking this one as an example because you have made 
quite a point in your brief that there are other significant expenses that are > 
constant costs rather than variable costs. 


Mr. Sincuair: That is right. 


Mr. OLson: In spite of all of the questions that we have tried to place, we 
cannot get anything specific of any significant nature. We keep going back to 
the President’s salary—I don’t know how much he gets—and I don’t particularly 
care. I do not think it would add or take a great deal away from the over-all 
picture. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Well seeing he is here, let us talk about real property taxes. 
That is maybe a safer subject. Real property taxes we look upon as constant. 
With minor exceptions that can be taken up. 

Mr. OLSON: Well, are there some real property taxes involved to any great 
extent in so far as passenger service is concerned? 

Mr. SINcLAIR: No. That is why I said we look upon them as constant. 


Mr. OLSon: Well that would not add anything to the variable costs wo 
it? 


Mr. SINcLAIR: No, that is what I am saying. Were you here when I ga 
some examples to Mr. Lewis about the constant costs earlier today? 
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Mr. Otson: I am not sure I was here for some of the time, but time is 
nearly out. What I would like to have from you now is an assurance that if the 
committee asks for a more detailed breadkown of these totals that you have 
under the various headings the company will be prepared to supply them. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: We are— 

The CHAIRMAN: That assurance has already been given us, Mr. Olson. 

Mr. SINCLAIR: We said we would co-operate in any possible way we could. 

Mr. OLSON: Well then, Mr. Chairman, I think I will pass for now. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have two or three members on the list, but I am just 
wondering, this will be the third time around for some of these members that I 
have left and I was just wondering if this might be a good time to adjourn. I 
do want to bring it to the attention of the members of the subcommittee on 
agenda and procedure who were not here earlier that there is a meeting in room 
438C, my office, tomorrow at 1:00 o’clock to go over the agenda for the coming 
hearings. 


We will adjourn this evening to allow the C.P.R. officials to go home, 
subject to recall, and discuss as to who the next witnesses will be. It is a 
quarter to ten. Unless you wish to continue with the questioning I will call on 
one more member; otherwise I would ask the committee to adjourn to the call 
of the Chair. 

Mr. Tote: I will take two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I will call first on Mr. Tolmie if we are going to continue. 

Mr. McINTosH: May I have two minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN: All right Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. McInTosH: As you know when you cut me off this morning I do not 
think I had the full length of time allotted to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McIntosh, that is a matter of opinion. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Mr. Chairman, I feel now it serves no useful purpose to put 
the remainder of my question because I feel that the officials of the C.P.R. are 
convinced that it is economically unsound for them to continue running the 
Dominion. They convinced me of that. I have arrived back at the point where I 
started. We are going to have to decide whether it is in the national interest of 
the country to continue this run. That is a definite decision that has to be made 
by the government. I also want to say again that I feel the terms of reference of 
the committee are too restrictive to investigate beyond that point. I think the 
C.P.R. has convinced us it is economically unsound, and they have made the 
point that from now on—and I might interject here too that lately they have 
said that they are committed to run the Canadian but not the Dominion. Again I 
say it is up to the government to say whether it is in the national interest. It is 
not for this committee to decide. 


The CHAIRMAN: We are not deciding on whether the Dominion is going to 
run or not; we are going into reasons why the C.P.R. has not seen fit to run it. 
However, that is going to come out at another hearing, Mr. McIntosh. It is too 
early at this stage in the game to say what is going to happen. Mr. Tolmie? 

Mr. ToLtmie: Mr. Chairman, may I direct a question to Mr. Sinclair? I was 
not quite satisfied with the answer. The company has provided some very 
strong arguments that, from an economic standpoint, it is just not feasible to 
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carry on passenger service. You mentioned the fact that you have competition 
from the air, buses and cars. I would suggest the same factors prevent the 
C.N.R. from carrying on a very profitable operation. In fact they carry on under 
a loss. Your whole trend is that in effect you are getting out of the railway 
passenger business. This means in effect that the C.N.R., in order to carry 
people and provide a service, have to, as it were, take up the slack. As the 
population expands there is still an absolute increase of people who wish to use 
passenger service. This means in effect that the C.N.R. company—and I make 
this point again I just want to ask you a question—is going to have to absorb 
this increased deficit which in effect means that the Canadian taxpayer is going 
to feel the impact of this increased deficit. In effect, you are shifting the deficit. 


@ (9:50 p.m.) 

My question is simply this: Do you feel that it is proper for a private 
company to shift this burden on to a public owned company which in effect 
creates an added burden on the Canadian taxpayer? 

Mr. Srnciarr: I do not think there is any shifting of burden. As I 
understand the position that was adopted, and has been the position of Canadian 
National Railways, is that they are going to maintain passenger service and they 
expect it to be in a break-even position. Where there is not an economic 
need—they cannot make money out of the service—they are going to discontinue 
it, and they have discontinued a number of trains. They have had applications 
and hearings before the board the same as ourselves; it is not too many years 
ago that the Canadian National did take off a transcontinental train, 506 I think 
they called it. 

Mr. ToLMIE: But the point still remains... 

Mr. Srncuarr: I do not think there is any shifting of burden because if there 
is an effective demand for passenger service we are going to provide it on our 
line. If there is an effective demand for passenger service on the Canadian 
National lines, they are going to provide it, and I do not see any shifting of the 
burden at all. If the Canadian National believe that they can take losses on the 
short term to offset them on the longer term by profit, that may be what they 
are thinking. I have enough difficulty thinking for myself without trying to 
think for Canadian National as well. 

Mr. ToLMtIE: Mr. Sinclair, I am not asking you to think for the C.N.R. I am 
just stating what I consider to be a fact that if you are gradually withdrawing 
from railway passenger service because of the deficit involved, then the one 
remaining railway must of necessity take up where you have left off. In other 
words, they have to absorb the deficit. 

Mr. Srncuarr: No. Let me give you an example. Rail passenger service used 
to be provided by Canadian National between Montreal and Washington in 
conjunction with U.S. lines. Applications to remove that service is in process. 
There is no rail passenger service now between Montreal and Boston, none 
whatever. There is no rail passenger service between those two very large 
cities. 

There is no rail passenger service, for instance, serving Princeton, Pentic 
and these other cities in southern British Columbia, and Canadian National are 
not providing it; Canadian National are not providing service to Boston; 
Canadian National are not—they did not—once we went out of service—they 
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not start to provide the service between Montreal and Boston, and where they 
did not provide services in the maritimes we did not step in and start providing 
it. 

Mr. Totmie: I do not think I can convince you and I would like to leave 
that for a moment. Time is fleeting and I have one more question which 
pertains to perhaps a new field to a certain extent which was mentioned by Mr. 
Allmand. That is in regard to the new aspect of increased emphasis on air traffic 
respecting your company. There is no question that you expect to gain new air 
routes with consequential increased profits. That is understandable. In my 
opinion, this in a sense is a right conferred by the government; it is a gift in a 
sense of the Canadian people. In other words, a benefit is flowing from the 
Canadian people to you, or will flow, and my point is that this is a two way 
street. If you wish to achieve the benefit of a gift from the Canadian people 
then, I would submit that your company also should be willing to absorb losses 
in regard to railway passenger service. 


Mr. Srnciair: Mr. Tolmie, it is not a gift from the Canadian people. What 
an air service is based on is public convenience and necessity, and Canadian 
Pacific is providing a transcontinental service restricted to one flight a day in 
each direction. We think that that competitive service has been a tremendous 
benefit to the travelling public of Canada, and I think you will find many 
Canadians who will agree with that view. We think we have an excellent 
service. We wish to extend it. We think there is enough air business to justify 
further service. We think there is an effective demand for it. We provide a 
service in some areas where we are the only air carrier and I think we provide 
effective service there also. As does Air Canada in some areas provide the only 
air service and other companies. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I must interrupt— 

Mr. ToLmie: Just to nail this down perhaps “gift” is too strong a word but 
if your company is looking for something from the Canadian government, which 
no doubt it is, then it is a privilege, it is something desirable. 

Mr. SINcLaIR: We are trying to service a demand from the Canadian people. 

Mr. Totmise: And you are trying to service the C.P.R. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: We are trying to service a demand from the Canadian people 
and we think we are entitled—like any other business in Canada—to make a 
profit in doing it. 

Mr. TOLMIE: One last point, and this is the last point. 


Now, if the Canadian people are suffering financially because the C.N.R. has 
to take railway passengers at a loss, then would it not be logical that the 
Canadian Government should protect the Canadian people, by preventing the 
C.P.R. from encroaching upon the Air Canada rights as far as air travel is 


concerned? 


Mr. SrncLarir: No, Mr. Tolmie. (a) The Canadian National are not being 
forced to carry rail passengers. They are not being forced. They are under the 
same legal compunctions as we are. This is a free choice. Now that is the first 
point. You must get that. They are under section 315 of the Railway Act just as 
we are. When they make an application, they are met with the same sections of 
the act as we are. They are not being compelled. Now if you start cross-sub- 
sidization—and this is exactly what you are saying— 


Mr. ToOLMIE: No. 
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Mr. SINCLAIR: Well, you say “no” to me, but what you are saying is because 
Canadian National are compelled—I say they are not compelled—you say be- 
cause they are losing, then why should Canadian Pacific Airlines be given an 
opportunity to encroach on something that Air Canada has got? Well, this is the 
same as saying that you want monopoly or not effective competition. And that is 
exactly what you are saying by compelling Canadian Pacific Airlines to 
operate only one flight a day in each direction. You are saying that you are not 
in favour of effective competition. 

Mr. Lewis: Mr. Tolmie should not be put in the position of the witness 
saying that he said that. 

Mr. SINcLarR: Pardon. I do not think it is good for Canada and I do not 
think the majority of Canadians do either. 

Mr. Lewis: Look here I do not think, Mr. Sinclair, that you ought to lecture 
about what the implications of Mr. Tolmie’s questions were. I am not trying to 
speak for him, he can speak for himself, but you are a witness, you ought to 
give answers and not homolies. 

The CHAIRMAN: This seems like a good time to adjourn. May I have a 
motion that the committee adjourn to the call of the Chair, please? 

Mr. ORMISTON: I so move. 

Mr. Rock: I second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEspDAY, March 15, 1966. 
(9) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 9:34 
o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint 
John-Albert), Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Macaluso, 
McIntosh, Olson, Orlikow, Pascoe, Rapp, Rock, Southam and Tolmie.—(18) 


Also present: Messrs. Reid and Smith. 


In attendance: Mr. J. F. Walter, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and 
National Legislative Representative of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for Passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Walter. Before the Committee opened its. 
hearing, it was moved by Mr. Deachman, seconded by Mr. Bell, and Resolved 
unanimously,—That condolences be expressed to the late Mr. R. A. Emerson’s 
wife and family and also to his colleagues of the Canadian Pacific Railway,, 
through the Clerk of the Committee. 


In order to give the witness, Mr. Walter, ample time to make his represen- 
tations, since he had previously informed the Chairman that he had to be in 
Montreal at 1:30 this afternoon, the Committee agreed unanimously to postpone 
the tabling and consideration of the First Report of the Subcommittee on 
Agenda and Procedure, until its next sitting scheduled to be held at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday, March 17, 1966. 


Then Mr. Walter was invited to read his brief. 
The Chairman having to leave, Mr. Deachman took the Chair. 


Before the examination of the witness began, Mr. Pascoe asked that certain 
corrections be made in the evidence of the Committee meeting of Friday, March 
4, 1966 (Issue No. 3). The members agreed to the corrections. (see Evidence) 


On motion of Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Southam, 

Resolved unanimously,—That the brief submitted by Mr. J. F. Walter om 
behalf of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers be printed as an appendix 
to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix C) 


In order that the Committee have time enough to hear the Delegation 
from the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association, scheduled to appear 
on Thursday next, it was moved by Mr. Bell, seconded by Mr. Byrne, and 
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Resolved unanimously,—That the Committee seek permission to sit while 
the House is sitting, such authority to have effect on Thursday, March 17, 1966 


only. 
The examination of the witness being completed, the Committee expressed 
its thanks to Mr. Walter, who retired. 
At 11:38 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TuEsDAY, March 15, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now proceed to the order, of business. 
We shall sit today only from 9.30 to 1 o’clock. 

We have before us one brief from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. As our witness today we have Mr. J. F. Walter, Assistant Grand Chief 
Engineer and National Legislative Representative of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. For those who do not know what Grand Chief means, let 
me say I was advised by Mr. Walter that it is the same type of position as 
vice-president. 

There is before me a report of the subcommittee. However, because of the 
short time we have available, I am wondering whether members will agree to 
leave the discussion of the report of the subcommittee until Thursday when we 
will be sitting all day—or we hope to get permission to sit all day. 

Does that meet with your approval? I understand that members are agreed 
on this. 

I believe Mr. Pascoe has a point of order to make regarding a correction of 
the evidence. 


Mr. PAScoE: I have just a brief correction. On March the 4 I was speaking 
at a meeting of this committee on the subject of the social and economic impact 
of drastic railway changes on the communities. I mentioned changes that took 
place in Moose Jaw and I said the roundhouse had been closed down. I also said 
the big C.P.R. offices were offered to the city as a city hall. It says here in the 
evidence that the big offices of the C.P.R. were rented to the city for a city hall. 
This is not correct; the offer was turned down. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Pascoe. 

I want to advise the members that I will have to leave, probably at 10 
o’clock, to attend a very important meeting. I will ask someone to take the chair 
if the vice-chairman is not here at that time. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak on a matter which I 
think affects us all. I think every member of the committee learned with 
sadness that a day or two ago Mr. Emerson, who was before us recently, had 
very suddenly passed away. I wonder whether or not the committee could send 
its regrets and expressions of sympathy to the executive of the C.P.R. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you for again drawing this to my attention. I have a 
note concerning this before me. It was with great surprise that we heard Mr. 
Emerson, the President of the C.P.R., had passed away suddenly yesterday. I 
would like to send the unanimous condolences and sympathy of this committee 
to the wife of Mr. Emerson and to the C.P.R. officials. Could I have a motion to 
that effect? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: I will so move. 

Mr. BELL: I will second the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I will advise the clerk of the committee to send a letter of 
condolences. 


We have before us the brief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
We have only English copies but the French copies will be available later today, 
I understand. 


Mr. Walter will read from the brief after making some preliminary 
remarks, and then the questioning will commence. As I said, Mr. Walter hopes 
to be in Montreal at 1:30. I think we can deal with our business promptly so 
that he can get away. 


Mr. J. F. WALTER (Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and National Legislative 
Representative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers): Mr. Chairman, 
members of the committee, before I begin I would like to say a few words off 
the record about Mr. Emerson. I have dealt with Mr. Emerson in my capacity as 
a union officer, and although I did not always agree with his views on many 
things, I found him to be a very able officer. He knew his job and he knew his 
railroad. The reason I bring this up, in the light of what has happened, is that in 
the preparation of my brief I find that I was inclined to equate the C.P.R. policy 
with the personal opinions of Mr. Emerson. As I will read the brief I will 
correct this situation. 

Many of you have received a copy of my brief to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and you will notice that not much change has been made in the 
brief that was presented to the Board. The reason for this is that I sat here for 
three days listening to the Canadian Pacific Railways’ submission and I have not 
changed my opinion; nothing I heard changed my opinion. Therefore, there is 
very little change in this brief. At the tail end of the brief we have brought i 
some conclusions which we fell would be of help to the committee. 

From the earliest days of Canada up to the present, the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient transportation and communication networks have been 
accepted as public responsibilities. It has always been recognized that Cana 
could not survive as an independent sovereign state if the building of canals, 
roads, railways, pipelines, radio and television networks, et cetera, were 
predicated on the profitability of the systems themselves, rather than on the 
economic and political interests of the country as a whole. The old St. Lawrence 
canals ‘‘didn’t pay”, the Seaway “doen’t pay”, the C.B.C. costs us uncount 
millions, the trans-Canada pipe lines required massive government backing 
the railways fabulous grants of funds, lands and exclusive franchises. 

Tight control and a close scrutiny of public support to these facilities is 
doubt required. But the national interest, broadly defined, must take preceden 
in these fields over concepts of profitability and over any narrow definition 
need or usage of facilities. 

An extensive trans-continental passenger service (even an excessive serv- 
ice in terms of profitability and average traffic offering) is an absolute 
necessity as a safe, reliable all-season system of moving masses of people acr 
this great country in good weather and bad. The importance of such a service 
a national defence asset is obvious. No less obvious is the psychological effect 
Canadians: the knowledge that the very different economic, social and politic 
regions of this country with their various population groups are all bo 
together by a first-rate, efficient and fast rail passenger service. 
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In short, we feel that the national interest in this matter must be broadly 
interpreted and should be given great weight. The questions of profitability and 
passenger carryings must, on the contrary, be narrowly interpreted and should 
be given little weight. Financing of the service does, of course, pose a problem, 
._ but we have every confidence that the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada or the Government of Canada can find, as they have always found, the 
necessary means once the end has been defined. ; 

Down through the years the Board and other similar tribunals have often 
heard it suggested that the Canadian Pacific has an obligation, by reason of its 
original charter, to operate a railway system which includes passenger service. 
There have been suggestions that passenger service should be maintained in 
return for the vast land grants and subsidies that have been paid the railway 
over the years. Our Brotherhood does not propose to argue the point—we do 
propose to your Committee and, through the medium of these hearings, to the 
public and the Government that the issue should be settled once and for all. 
Since the people of Canada granted the Canadian Pacific its original charter and 
since that charter reads in part: 


And the Company shall thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, 
work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


it should be left to the people to decide what is meant by the words “forever 
efficiently maintain”. This condition of the original contract should not be 
interpreted by Mr. Emerson alone who represents the vested interests of the 
shareholders of the Canadian Pacific. A commission should be established to 
determine the present-day value of land grants, subsidies, etc. to determine 
what portion of the vast worth of Canadian Pacific can be attributed to 
assistance from the people of Canada. Having established this, the question of 
the need for and the cost of two transcontinental trains on the Canadian Pacific 
should be studied. It should be determined whether or not upgrading passenger 
_ service would be likely to produce sufficient revenue to defray operating 
expenses. The Canadian Pacific’s practice of diverting revenue-producing head- 
_ end traffic to other trains should also be examined. For example, head-end traffic 
_ prior to last summer contributed to the revenue of “The Dominion’. This is not 
_the case at the present time. The consequences of the whole of Canadian 
_ Pacific’s passenger handling policy should be studied to determine if the real 
_ objective of the Company is not to drive passengers from its rails. Such a study 
_ Should also include a determination of how transcontinental passengers will be 
_ handled if the Canadian Pacific is allowed to reduce its services and what effect 
increased passenger traffic might have on the Canadian National. It is the 
position of our Brotherhood that such a determination is within the purview of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. In support of this position I 
quote H. E. B. Coyne when dealing with Section 315 (then Section 312) of the 
Railway Act: 


| It is the practice of railway companies to apply to the Board for its 
approval before discontinuing the operation of any regular passenger 
train, and applications are frequently received from municipalities, 

boards of trade and private individuals for an increase in train service, or 

a change in train schedules. On such applications the Board’s decision 
depends upon the circumstances of each case. The principal factors to be 
considered are (a) the convenience of the public; (b) the effect on the 
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railway company’s operating revenue and expenses; (c) the effect on 
other railway operations, for example, by causing congestion of traffic at 
a certain point; and (d) any agreement of the railway company to 
provide a specified service. 


(Ref. “The Railway Law of Canada”) 


I draw your attention to clause (c): clearly “causing conjestion of traffic’”’ is 
of some concern to the Board. It is the opinion of our Brotherhood that 
curtailment of Canadian Pacific’s passenger service will force an added burden 
on the Canadian National in the form of additional trains if the traffic is to be 
handled. If passenger service is as unrewarding as the Canadian Pacific claims, 
then the additional traffic flowing to the Canadian National is bound to increase 
the deficit position of that railway in passenger service. It is bound to have the 
same bad effect on the Canadian National as we have heard Mr. Emerson 
testify it will have on the Canadian Pacific. 

If a worsened passenger deficit were the end result of diverting passenger 
traffic to Canadian National it would be serious enough for the people of 
Canada but there is another aspect that your Committee should consider and 
that is the effect increased passenger traffic has on the movement of fast 
freight—the railroads greatest source of revenue. Mr. Emerson touched on this 
aspect of railway operations under cross-examination by Mr. Frawley at page 
4932, Volume 1123 of the public hearings of the Board. In reply to Mr. Frawley 
on a question about overloading “The Canadian”, Mr. Emerson replied in part: 

. Of course, the operation in two trains instead of one would have disabiliti 
in cost. It would have disabilities in terms of interference “with the movem 
of other traffic.” (emphasis supplied) Here Mr. Emerson is saying in effect—clear 
our lines of low-profit passenger trains and we will use our plant an 
equipment to increase our earnings in the lucrative freight business. 
business? Of course. But if this is to be done at the expense of efficien’ 
operation on the Canadian National through increased passenger traffic, then th 
people of Canada can expect to continue to pay for deficit passenger operation 
on the Canadian National. Additionally, it is not beyond the realm of possibility — 
that the ability of Canadian National to compete in the high-revenue freig' 
business will be seriously affected by additional passenger trains. Of course, 
can be argued that Canadian National will not be obliged to accept the 
additional traffic that will become available if the Dominion is cancelled, b 
knowing of the pressure that is often applied to the Canadian National, we 
doubtful if that Company will be able to resist the temptation to handle t 
traffic, even at the expense of considerable capital outlay for equipment 
plant. 

It is clear that there is a sharp difference of opinion between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National as to the possibility of reducing passenger 
losses. There is apparently even a wide difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the proposed railway legislation and what should be done about uneconomic 
passenger service. The point is very well summed up in the November 1964 
issue of “Canada Month”. Mr. John Kettle, executive editor, in an article on 
alg railway legislation, reports the position of the Canadian National as 

ollows: 2 


A CN railway official told me, ‘I think CP’s got this wrong. The n 
Act says we should all stop making passenger service losses. We interp 


a 
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this to mean that either a passenger service has to be made profitable or 
it should be dropped. They act as if they thought it meant they should 
stop making passenger runs altogether.’ 


Would it not be better if the policy of Canadian Pacific were somewhat 
along the lines of the Canadian National’s? Would it not be better for the 
Canadian Pacific to encourage passenger traffic by upgrading equipment, rear- 
ranging schedules and modernizing services? In this way at least passenger 
losses may be reduced. It seems very clear that the efforts of Canadian Pacific in 
the passenger business is in the opposite direction. While it has been denied that 
a deliberate effort is being made to overload and downgrade the Canadian, 
nevertheless cancellation of the Dominion must adversely affect the Canadian. 
During the years the Canadian has been in existence it has become a world- 
famous train. This level of excellence has not been reached by operating a 
transcontinental local train. The standard has been maintained by strict adher- 
ance to a schedule designed to produce good-riding qualities by maintaining a 
constant speed across the country, elimination of unnecessary stops, and 
maintenance of ‘on time” performance. The men I represent tell me that it is 
not possible to maintain the high standard of performance previously called for 
on the Canadian and handle the extra work resulting from cancellation of the 
Dominion. There is a general apprehension that the Canadian service will 
deteriorate to a point where the public will not ride this train either and then 
all will be lost. It is not too many years ago that the Dominion did not do local 
work and the removal of many local trains contributed to the deterioration of 
that service. 

Although Canadian Pacific has denied its policy is to get out of rail 
passenger business, recent events such as the cancellation of the Dominion and 
withdrawal from passenger service between Ottawa-Toronto and Montreal- 
Toronto indicates otherwise. This trend is bound to continue as long as 
Canadian National is prepared to assume the burden of providing rail transpor- 


tation and attracting people to it. 


I refer to rail passenger business as “a burden” only because Canadian 
Pacific has decided it is so. In a few weeks your Committee will have the 


_ Opportunity to hear from Canadian National and at that time you will be able to 
_ determine if that company considers passenger service “a burden’. Burden or 
_ not, the fact remains the people of Canada and tourists are prepared to spend in 


the neighbourhood of one hundred million dollars per year for rail passenger 


service. We believe this amount will grow with the population and the economy. 
_ We further believe it is in the national interest for both railways to share 
_ equally in the burden or privilege, as the case may be, of providing rail 
_ Passenger service. Whether or not the need for the service constitutes an 
_ “effective demand”, as interpreted by Canadian Pacific, or an actual demand, as 
| dictated by circumstances, is rather academic. There is a need to transport 
| people across the nation and there is a need to attract tourist spending in our 
| country. Rail passenger service is a means of meeting this need. 


In meeting the need we do not believe it is in the national interest to make 
_ Canadian National the willing horse in the rail passenger business. We believe 
_ that towns, cities and communities served by Canadian Pacific should not suffer 
loss of service as compared to areas served by Canadian National. We say there 
_should be a balancing of services: a balancing of the burden of passenger 


| 
_ business, if there is a burden, and from this will flow the balancing of 
| 
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competitive opportunity in the movement of freight which is sometimes ad- 
versely affected by rail passenger traffic. 

We do not hesitate to say there should be subsidization of rail passenger 
service by the Government of Canada. We say that subsidization should be on a 
continuing basis and not for a mere four-year period as envisaged by the 
McPherson Royal Commission. Our position in this respect is prompted by the 
realization that all other modes of competitive transportation enjoy massive 
subsidization by the people of Canada and this is what makes their competitive 
position possible. Air carriers making use of Canada’s vast air terminal facilities 
fall far short of paying for such facilities. Highway bus fares certainly do not 
reflect the cost of building and maintaining the present network of Canadian 
highways nor are user-charges on the St. Lawrence Seaway realistic when 
viewed in the context of the total cost of building and maintaining the Seaway. 
All of these facilities are, however, national assets and are provided by 
subsidization in one form or another. So should it be with rail passenger 
transportation. 


Conclusions: 

1. We suggest your Committee recommend to Parliament that the mainte- 
nance of a modern efficient rail passenger transportation system is in the 
national interest: that such a system should be provided on a relatively equal 
basis by Canadian National and Canadian Pacific with the assistance of federal 
subsidies to the extent determined by a new authority in conjunction with the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


2. In order to provide and maintain a modern and efficient rail passenger 
service your Committee should recommend means by which rationalization of 
rail passenger service may be realized. To accomplish this our organization 
suggests extension of the proposed legislation set down in Bill C-120 of the 22nd 
Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament. We propose the creation of a “rail 
services rationalization authority” to replace the Branch Line Rationalization 
Authority proposed in the legislation. This authority would have jurisdiction 
permitting it to rationalize any service of any railway supported by subsidies 
from the Government of Canada. The authority would act on recommendations 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada as to the subsidies to be | 
paid for railway services which are declared in the national interest. 


3. We support the national transportation policy set out in the Bill which 
reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared that the national transportation policy of 
Canada is the attainment of an efficient, balanced and fully adequate 
transport system by permitting railways and other modes of transport 
compete under conditions ensuring that, except in areas where a tr 
port monopoly exists, 

(a) regulation of rail transport with due regard to the national inte 
will not be of such a nature as to restrict the ability of railways 
compete freely with other modes of transport; 

(b) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, pays the real costs 
the resources, facilities and services provided at public expense; 
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(c) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, receives compensa- 
tion for the resources, facilities and services that it is required 
to provide by way of an imposed or statutory duty; 

and the provisions of this act are enacted in accordance with and for the 

attainment of so much of the national transportation policy as relates 

to railways under the jurisdiction of Parliament.” 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Before we proceed to an examina- 
tion of Mr. Walter’s brief there are two motions which I wish to have put before 
the committee. The first one is a motion to ask permission of the House to sit 
while the House is sitting on Thursday, March 17, 1966, to hear the brief of the 
Canadian Railway Labour Executives Association. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I will so move. 

Mr. Byrne: I will second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): The second is a motion to print 
the brief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers as an appendix to today’s 
minutes of proceedings and evidence. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I will so move. 

Mr. Byrne: I will second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. McInTOsH: Mr. Walter, I have a couple of general questions to ask on 
your brief. Could I ask you what you understand by the term “national 
interest” which appears on page 2? You heard what the C.P.R. official said the 
other day. I wonder whether we could get your interpretation of that? 

Mr. Water: In so far as it relates to the rail passenger service, I would say 
that “national interest” means having trains that run at frequent intervals 
provide more than adequate transportation facilities for the people of the 
country. I do not agree with the C.P.R.’s concept that all of these services must 
pay for themselves. 

Mr. McInTosu: I will relate all my questions to the rail passenger service. 
Whether I say it or not I intend to do that. 

My next question again arises on page 2. I want to ask you about the 
Charter. Does the Charter spell out that the C.P.R. should maintain the rail 
passenger service? 

Mr. WAuteER: I think this is something that should be determined. There 
seems to be a wide difference of opinion on this point. I do not believe that the 
original Charter intended that the Canadian Pacific Railway should not advance 
with the times, and should continue to run a service across the country with a 
couple of wooden coaches twice a week. The original Charter intended, I think, 
that they should run a railway which, at that time, included a passenger service, 
the best available at that time. 

Mr. McInTosH: You maintain then that it is an obligation on the part of the 
C.P.R. to run a passenger service of some type? 

Mr. WALTER: Who would maintain? 


| Mr. McInrosu: The C.P.R. 
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Mr. WatTeER: I did not understand your question. 


Mr. McIntosH: My question is: Do you maintain that the C.P.R. are 
compelled by the Charter to run a rail passenger service? 


Mr. WALTER: I maintain they are compelled to stay in the passenger service. 


Mr. McINTosH: Then, on page 6 you say something about rearranging the 
schedules. I want to ask you what you mean by that. 

Half way down the page, in the same line, you speak about modernizing the 
service. Could you tell us what you mean by that? 


Mr. Watter: As far as rearranging the schedule is concerned, we have 
heard many complaints, during the hearings before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, with regard to the removal of the Dominion and the ability of 
passengers to connect with trains at various points across the country. This is 
what I had in mind when I said that. 

As far as the modernizing of equipment is concerned— 


Mr. McInTosu: Before you go on to that, could I ask you whether you think 
it is possible for the C.P.R. to rearrange their schedules better than they had 
them in the last five or ten years? 


Mr. WALTER: I do not think it is possible to rearrange the schedule of the 
Canadian very much, but I think it would have been possible to rearrange the 
schedule of the Dominion. 


Mr. McIntosH: In what manner? 


Mr. WALTER: It could have been speeded up to some extent, possibly have a 
later departure time. However, of course, this goes hand in glove with the next 
question regarding the modernization of equipment. The Canadian is able to 
maintain the schedule that it does maintain primarily because of the equipment 
that it has on it. We heard Mr. Sinclair say that the passengers, when they — 
traveled on the Dominion in the summertime, expected the same standard that 
they were accustomed to on the Canadian. He admitted that the equipment on 
the Dominion was not up to the standard of the Canadian. This is what I mean 
by upgrading the equipment. You have seen the C.N.R. take coaches, that are 
every bit as old as some of the coaches that are being used on the Dominion, 
and upgrade them by installing frigidaire air conditioning and by modernizing 
the interiors and so on. These changes have been made. They have upgraded 
their equipment. The result is that the Canadian and the Panorama, or any of 
the C.N.R. trains, are on a par as far as passenger comfort is concerned. You 
have heard Mr. Emerson say—I believe it is he who said it—that the Canadian’s 
equipment was much better than what the Canadian National Railway had. 
However, he was referring in this statement, I believe, to the fact that the’ 
Canadian equipment is made of completely stainless steel, and from the 
standpoint of operations it requires less maintenance and therefore is a better 
piece of equipment for the railway. However, from the standpoint of passenger 
comfort I do not think there is any difference between the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. McIntosu: It has been said previously—I am not sure whether it 
appeared in this brief or somewhere else—that front-end loading, such as mail 
and express and so on, tends to disrupt the schedules. , 

Mr. Water: I think I referred to head-end traffic. It does disrupt the 
service if it is of a local nature, but the railways are getting out of this local 
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head-end traffic business. They are now distributing their freight and package 
express by trucks. 


@ (10: 05 a.m.) 

I was referring to full carload shipments which go from Montreal to 
Winnipeg, or possibly through to Vancouver. This is what I referred to. It was 
dealt with in the discussion on the mail as it was previously handled on ‘“‘The 
Dominion”’. ' 

Mr. McINTOSH: On page 9 you refer to an “efficient rail service’. I have 
just jumped over here because you mentioned something that reminded me 
of it. Would you say that for efficient rail service this front-end load should not 
be carried? 

Mr. WALTER: No, I would say that if the head-end traffic contributes to the 
over-all cost of operating the train, if it can contribute to the profit on that 
train, then it should be handled. I am referring to the long haul stuff. I do not 
say that you should stop the train at every station and unload express as we did 
in the old days. 

Mr. McINTOsH: Do you wish to day anything more about the term “efficient 
rail service’? Have you any explanation for using that term? What do you mean 
by efficient rail service? 

Mr. WALTER: By efficient rail service I mean a service that is worth what 
the Canadian people are paying for it. That is what I mean by efficient rail 
service. 

Mr. McIntTosu: How is that determined? 


Mr. WALTER: I have suggested that, in line with the proposed legislation, 
there should be a passenger service or railway services rationalization authori- 
ty. I do not know whether rationalization is the right word or not, but that is 
the term the people who drew up the legislation have suggested. I think this 
authority should be created, and I think it should work in conjunction with the 
Board of Transport Commissioners as is done in regard to the handling of 
subsidies for the bridge movement between the Maritimes and here and across 
northern Ontario. Subsidies are paid to maintain that service. 

Mr. McINTOSH: On page 8 you have mentioned the word “subsidization”. In 
view of the remarks you have just made about what Canadians should pay for 
it, do you feel the passengers should pay the complete cost or do you think the 
government should pay a subsidy to help to maintain the cost of rail services? 

Mr. WALTER: I think a subsidy should be paid if the fares cannot meet the 
cost of running the service. I think this is done on the airlines. I do not think 
the fare structure Air Canada uses reflects the cost of building the $900 million 
worth of terminals which have been built in this country in the last few years. 
For that reason, I think the railways are being placed in an unfair competitive 
position; they are trying to compete against a system that is highly subsidized. I 
think they also should be subsidized so they can compete on an equal basis. 

Mr. McINTOSH: On page 6 you use the term “maintain standards”. The men 
I represent tell me it is not possible to maintain the high standards of 
performance previously called for on “The Canadian” and handle the extra 
work resulting from the cancellation of “The Dominion”. Can you elaborate on 
that? 
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Mr. WALTER: Yes, I can elaborate on that because I have operated “The 
Canadian” myself and I know the type of performance the company expected 
one to turn in when one operated this train. I did not operate as a regular 
engineer but as a spare engineer. 

Previous to the policy of the Canadian Pacific with regard to its passenger 
business, an engineer on “The Canadian” often received the message, “Do not 
make up more than five minutes over you subdivision.” The train might have 
been delayed for some reason or another, perhaps because of a snow-slide or 
something like that in the West. We would receive this order so that we would 
not try to make up time with the train and possibly take the train around 
curves at a speed that would cause some discomfort to the passengers. I am sure 
all the committee members have been on a train at one time or another that has 
gone around a curve too fast and you have had to hang on. This type of 
operation is not dangerous: I am not suggesting that. I am not suggesting our 
men would run in an unsafe manner. The policy has been, however, to operate 
“The Canadian” in such a manner that people can walk through the train just 
as if they were walking in this room. To do that, and to give people this ride, 
one has to maintain a steady and constant speed. That is what I was referring 
to. 

Mr. McINtTosH: On page 7 you state that you believe “this amount will 
grow with the population and the economy”. You are talking about a passenger 
service. You heard what the Canadian Pacific Railway officials said the other 
day. I gained the impression that they felt the passenger service was decreasing 
and would decrease. I take it from the statement you make here that you feel, 
with the increase in population, the demand for the passenger service. will 
increase rather than decrease. 

Mr. WALTER: I believe this is the case. I think it has to increase because 
people will require more transportation in this country. I think our population 
will increase a great deal over the next 20 years. We see it today in the 
airports. Five or six years ago one could get lost in the new airports. Today, the 
airports are crowded. Although the airlines keep putting on more seats, as 
we have heard the railway people testify, it is difficult to obtain a seat on the 
airlines when you require one; they seem to be full all the time. I travel by air 
a great deal myself and I see this. 

We have many European people in the country at this time, people who are 
conditioned to rail travel. Many of these people will want to travel across 
Canada at least once in their lifetime by rail. 

There is enough population to support a good, efficient transcontinental 
service. I think the railway people are basing their opinion on what has 
happened between 1959 and the present date when the airlines expanded and 
were able to provide this service. However, the situation I believe is starting to 
reverse now and we will see more travel by rail. 

Mr. McINTosH: My next question may not be a fair question to ask you, but 
the reason I do ask you this is that I understand you have personally done quite 
a lot of research yourself into the whole rail passenger service question. I want 
to refer you to a speech which was made by the Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons on February 15 when he talked about legislation in the 
United States which makes available $90 million for research into newer and 
faster modes of rail transportation. ; 
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Based on the research you have done, can you say something in regard to 
the type of faster rail service we may expect? I think you heard what was said, 
I believe by Mr. Sinclair, about the Japanese trains. Is such a train feasible in 
your opinion in Canada or in certain parts of Canada? 

Mr. WALTER: I think it is feasible. I have not done as much research on this 
as I would like to have done. My only research has been based on the every-day 
dealings of the Brotherhood with this sort of thing. : 

Our Brotherhood in the United States has been behind the act to which you 
refer—which is generally called, I believe, The High Speed Ground Transpor- 
tation Act—under which the United States government will provide something 
in the nature of $90 million over the next three years for research on this 
problem. I think Canada can benefit from that research. If the manufacturers in 
the United States are able to come up with a new concept in rail passenger 
equipment, they will be looking for customers for their equipment and we will 
benefit directly from this $90 million. But we have to do some research of our 
own in this country because the type of equipment they are talking about is not 
suitable to put directly on to our rails at the present time. 

The idea behind it is that it will be light weight, low-centre-of-gravity 
equipment; and they are trying out a new principle whereby the coaches are 
held in a cradle arrangement which cuts down the swaying of the equipment 
when the train goes round curves. This will allow the train to take curves at a 
higher speed. 

It has been estimated—and this is unofficial but we have heard it said—that 
the United Aircraft Company, who are doing the research on this project or 
who are creating this train, expect the train to operate at an average speed of 
100 miles per ‘hour between Toronto and Montreal on the existing Canadian 
National Railways lines. Whether this is correct or not I do not know, but I 
know there would have to be quite a few changes made in the operation before 
one could introduce this type of train into the traffic that presently moves over 
that rail. Therefore, there should be some research undertaken by the railways 
in Canada. They are reluctant to spend money on this type of research because 
the segment of their business to which the results of the research would be 
applied does not provide them with the necessary money to carry on this type 
of research. I think this would be part of the subsidization plan. Research 
should be done on this question. 

Mr. McIntosu: Thank you, Mr. Walter. 

The Acting CHairmMan (Mr. Deachman): Mr. Orlikow. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I would like to ask Mr. Walter a few questions in connection 


_ with the effect of the changes which have been made by the Canadian Pacific 


Railway since they began to reduce the service they operated on “The Domin- 
ion”. What effect have these changes had on employment? I believe it was Mr. 
Crump on the first day who told us that the number of people displaced was, 
from memory, certainly less than 200 in total and that the balance of the people 
were absorbed by moving into other positions and so on. 

From the information we have received from certain other unions and from 


_ looking at the situation, perhaps not from 1965 but from 1959 to 1960 when the 


changes began to be made, it is obvious that the reductions in staff were much 
greater than the figure given by Mr. Crump. I wonder if you have any 
information about the effect of the changes on the employment of the people 


_ you represent in your own Brotherhood? 
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Mr. WALTER: I have no information on it because I have not looked at the 
question, simply because it does not directly affect locomotive engineers. By this 
I mean that the line of promotion is from locomotive engineer back to fireman; 
and when jobs are taken off which create a loss of employment for locomotive 
engineers, then the men on the bottom of the list are demoted to locomotive 
firemen and helpers. Therefore, there is no true loss of employment in so far as 
locomotive engineers are concerned. There is, of course, a loss of good jobs, and 
this does affect our men who have worked for many years to gain the seniority 
to hold these good jobs. 

I think you should deal with the question of loss of employment with Mr. 
Wright when he appears for CLRA. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Would it be possible to calculate how many engineer 
positions have disappeared? I can appreciate what you say: your people, if they 
lose the job of engineer, because they are at the top of the seniority list go back 
to the position of fireman. But how many engineer jobs have been eliminated? 


Mr. Watter: I would jut take a fast guess and say that the result of taking 
off “The Dominion” and transferring the services between Ottawa and Toronto 
and Montreal and Toronto has probably been the loss of 50 passenger assign- 
ments. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: I have just one other question, Mr. Walter. 

In your brief on page 9 you suggest the establishment of a rail service 
rationalization authority to take the place of the proposed branch line ra- 
tionalization authority. Do you seriously think, Mr. Walter, that any authority 
which only deals with railways can really do the job? At the end of your brief 
you talk about the fact that we need a national transportation policy to include 
the whole panorama of transportation—railways, airlines, buses, trucks and all 
commercial transportation. The most efficient way to deal with transportation as 
a whole, and whether we should spend on railway modernization the money we 
now spend on highways, on airline terminals, and so forth should be decided. 
Do we not need a board that will look into the complete transportation picture 
rather than a board which will just look at rail rationalization? It seems to me 
that a rail rationalization board would be beaten before it started. 

Mr. WatTeER: I think I would agree that we should have perhaps a ministry 
of transport. One member in the House of Commons—lI do not remember who it 
was, but I read the remarks—said there should be also an associate minister to 
cover each segment of the transportation system so that all these things could 
be regulated properly. However, I think probably if that were done one would 
have a problem with the provinces. I think all transportation services should be 
regulated by a federal authority. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: We do not have separate ministries or separate associate 
ministers, but the Minister of Transport now, so far as the federal government 
is concerned, has jurisdiction for each segment. It seems to me there has not 
really been any study of how we can best do the total job. It does not 
seem to me that there is any relationship of the consideration given to the 
question whether we should spend money on railways and the question whether 


we should spend money on airlines or on the Trans-Canada Highway, for — 
example, so the argument about what needs subsidizing most, airlines, trucks or — 


railways, is pretty specious. We do not really know. 
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. I wonder if your organization has given any consideration to whether all 
this should not be looked at together so that we may have a policy which takes 
the best from each. 

Mr. WALTER: Our organization belongs to the National Legislative Com- 
mittee, and in our annual brief to the Government of Canada we have proposed 


_ that there should be a national transportation policy and that this policy should 


provide for setting up an authority—or call it what you will—to control all forms 
of transportation in the country. I agree with that position. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In your brief you indicated that you would like to see 
passenger services continued. If the Canadian Pacific Railway could provide for 
more passenger services by introducing automation and other labour-saving 
devices, would your union agree to such a course even though it may mean the 
elimination or cut-back of some jobs? 

I ask this question because when Mr. Emerson was here I asked him if it 
was possible for his company to increase passenger services by introducing such 
labour-saving devices, and he said he thought so. I asked him what would be 
the objection to doing so, and his answer was, the collective agreements in which 
they are presently involved. I would like to know the attitude of your Brother- 
hood to this question. 

Mr. WALTER: The attitude of our Brotherhood to this is that we always deal 
with these things when the collective agreement becomes open. I do not think 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company has ever looked at this agreement as a 
real barrier to doing anything they wanted to do, because these agreements 
come open every two or three years. Our objective in dealing with any 
change—and dieselization was one, and we have come through that—is to 


_ Maintain the job opportunities of the men who are presently on the job. We 


have not tried to extend this and get into what we call featherbedding. We have 
met the situation head on, and we have sat down and written agreements with 
the railways which have provided for more benefits for the railways and more 
benefits for our men. 

The diesel locomotive is a very good example of this attitude. We did not 
try to say to the railways when the diesels came along, “You are using two and 
three locomotives on one train, therefore we want two or three crews on every 
locomotive.” We agreed to a rule whereby one man would operate the two, 
three, four, five and six locomotives at a progressively increased rate; so our 
Brotherhood and the men who belonged to our Brotherhood benefited from this, 
and the company benefited in its operations. This has been our policy. I 
think we could meet any situation that might arise. If the day comes when they 
run trains without locomotive engineers, we will have to deal with it then. In 
fact it is here now; we have that situation in one operation in Labrador. 


Mr. ALLMAND: In recent years has the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
made any new proposals to the union in the area of automation? 


Mr. WALTER: Not to our Brotherhood so far as I can recall. I am sorry, did 
you say the railways or did you say Canadian Pacific? 


Mr. ALLMaND: I said Canadian Pacific specifically. 
Mr. WALTER: No, not to my knowledge. 


Mr. ALLMAND: At page 6 of your brief you ask, “Would it not be better for 
the Canadian Pacific to encourage passenger traffic by upgrading equipment?” 
23733—2 
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Mr. Sinclair said when he was here that there were no longer any factories o 
industries in North America which were now producing passenger equipment, 
He said that as a result it was not possible at the present time to replace old 
passenger equipment with new passenger equipment. Can you comment on 
this? Have you any information on it? 


Mr. WALTER: I heard that remark and I was rather surprised because 
November of 1965 Kansas City Southern bought 10 new passenger coaches. I do 
not know where they bought them, but there is someone manufacturing them, 
In addition to this, the Toronto subway has purchased, I believe from th 
Montreal Locomotive Works, a number of subway cars. The process of fabrica 
ing subway cars is very little different from the process of fabricating railway 
passenger coaches. In addition, all the components that go into railway passen 
ger equipment must be manufactured on a continuing basis in order tha 
maintenance can be kept up. I do not think there really is a problem. 

I think if Canadian Pacific wanted to buy a new set of cars for a train such 
as “The Canadian” there would be three or four major manufacturers bidding 
for the opportunity to build this equipment. In fact, we saw Japanese manufai 
turers bid for the privilege to build the equipment for the Toronto subway, and 
I am sure they would be very happy to make a bid to build new passenger 
equipment for Canadian Pacific. 

I do not think there is any real problem. I should not really argue with the 
Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company on this point becaus 
I do not know enough about it, but I cannot imagine there would be any rea 
problem in purchasing railway equipment. 


Mr. ALLMAND: If the Canadian Pacific Railway does not continuously keep 
its passenger equipment up to the best standards expected by the public, let 
say in a competitive way with the other railways and with airlines, do you 
think this will necessarily lead to an abandonment of these passenger services 
by the public? 

Mr. WALTER: I would agree with that. I heard Mr. Sinclair say that very 
thing. I heard him say that the people prefer the equipment on “The Canadian’ 
and that when they were on ‘‘The Dominion” they complained about it. 


Mr. ALLMAND: He also said they intend to keep the present equipment on 
“The Canadian” for perhaps another 10 years, and they have already had it for 
10 years. They have no intention of replacing it. Do you think this might affect 
the demand by the public for the service of this train? 


Mr. WALTER: No, I do not think so because I do not think there will be any | 
advances in the next 10 years in the type of equipment that is built that wil 
put “The Canadian” out of date as a transcontinental train. The high spee 
equipment about which we were speaking previously is I think unsatisfactory 
for transcontinental service. It is light weight; and it probably would not have 
the riding qualities that the heavier equipment has, although the manufacturé 
claims it has these qualities. I say this because in 1957 and 1958 a number 
railroads in the United States experimented with light weight, low-centre-o! 
gravity trains. One was “The Explorer” on the New York Central line. Th 
Boston and Maine had one; Maine Central had one; and Pennsylvania had one 
Three manufacturers built them. Canadian National tested one of these lig 
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weight trains between Montreal and Toronto. It was light ‘weight, aluminum. 
They found the noise level was high inside the coaches, and the equipment was 
not sufficiently versatile for them to expand it at week-ends and on holidays by 
using existing equipment. These are some of the drawbacks in new equipment 
and train design. I do not think this will have any effect on transcontinental 


' trains because this equipment is not suitable on long runs. 


i : 
The Acting CHaIrMAN (Mr. Deachman): I have two names in front of me. 


_ Before calling on Mr. Bell I might remind the committee, because I see people 
- going in and out, that at the moment we have exactly a quorum. I do therefore 
_ invite you all to stay if you possibly can. 


I call on Mr. Bell. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Walter, my questions centre on the 
study you have proposed in your brief. I think you have suggested at least two 


_ aspects of it. You suggest the obligations under Section 315 should be consid- 
_ ered and that the responsibilities and limits that Canadian Pacific and Canadian 
_ National both have from a general passenger standpoint should be determined. 


I for one feel that this committee will have to hear from experts in order to 


| challenge the figures that have been put forward by the Canadian Pacific and 


those that probably will be put forward by Canadian National Railways. 
Can you suggest where we might obtain this advice, and will you tie this in 


_ with the type of study that you might have in mind? 


Mr. WALTER: That is a very difficult question to answer. We have difficulty 
in obtaining experts to work for our Brotherhood who know enough about this 


_ situation. The railways obviously are the only ones who have experts, other 
_ than the Board of Transport Commissioners. I think the logical group to make 


this study is the Board of Transport Commissioners. I do not think their present 


_terms of reference are broad enough to cover this type of study, however. I 


think when they are looking at a situation they are only considering first of all 


the convenience of the public and, secondly, the effect on the railway’s 
| operating expenses. 


I know from attending some of the hearings of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners when the railways have been asking to take off a train that the 
Board has questioned many of the expenses that the railways show in the 
operation of the train, and in many cases they have reduced these expenses. 
However, the Board’s ultimate aim is to protect the interest of the public. I 


_think if they had other terms of reference, if they had a subsidy to pay out, as 


they have in the freight rates cases where they could make up for the true 
losses of the railway in operating this service, then they would take a different 
look at the situation. But I think that is the only place outside the railway 


organizations themselves where you can find the experts who can make a true 


study of this sort of thing. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): In other words, you would be satisfied to 
-have the Board of Transport Commissioners involved in this study provided 
' they were given very definite terms of reference? 


Mr. WALKER: Yes, and also provided there were some sort of policy set 
‘down by the government indicating the direction in which they want the 
| passenger traffic business to go. 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I have just a couple of short questions to_ 
put to you, Mr. Walter. In the final analysis, is it your suggestion that all” 
lines be taken over? I think you did say that the operation of passenger 
lines should be declared to be in the national interest and, presumably, this 


would include nearly all existing passenger services at the present time. 
@ (10:35 a.m.) 
Mr. WatteR: Mr. Bell, I did not want to leave the impression that we 


are in favour of nationalization; we do not want the lines to be taken over but | 
we do want the service. If the operation of these lines is found to be in the 
national interest, by whatever body is brought together to determine this, then 
we want the services balanced between the two railroads. As I said, we want 
the whole subject examined thoroughly and, if necessary, subsidies paid. In my 
opinion, if the railroads are told—and in our discussion this morning we are 
speaking of the C.P.R.—that they must deliver in the passenger business they 
will do just that, and in as economical a way as possible. 

Today we have a reversal of the situation that existed about 1958 when 
Canadian National Railways could not get enough passengers on their trains to 
keep the two transcontinentals running, at that time they were endeavouring to 
take off one of the transcontinental trains. Although Canadian Pacific w 
providing the service Canadian National Railways obviously felt they could n 
get out of the business and decided they had to do something to attract business. 
I think if this same incentive was taken up by the Canadian Pacific it also could 
do a job in upgrading their service and equipment. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): At a previous session I put some questions 
with regard to whose responsibility it was to see that the service we have across 
the Bay of Fundy was operated in the national interest. I suggested that this 
service was of interest to all of us because the pattern in this respect somewhat 
resembled the Canadian. As I said before, Canadian Pacific is providing a fair 
and perhaps even a good service in that part of our country although it will not 
be the best economical proposition in the future. Because of this, we are 
suspicious that it will be allowed to deteriorate. My problem is that I am unable 
to decide at what point the government should step in; in other words, at what 
time the deterioration will reach such a stage that the government should take 
the responsibility for the sake of national interest, as defined in the MacPherson 
Commission report. But, Mr. Walter, you may have helped me solve my own 
problem in this connection; you have suggested that in the near future, after a 
study has been made, the government should, in the national interest and un 
your formula, take over in a fair way the responsibility of both railroads wi 
respect to their passenger services and that some suitable authority in conjunc- 
tion with the Board of Transport Commissioners should recommend subsidies, 
where necessary, in respect of the maintenance of these passenger services. AM 
I summarizing this in the correct way? : 


Mr. WALTER: Mr. Bell, I think you have summarized it correctly except you 
mentioned the words “take over” and I do not want to leave any impression 
that we want the government to take over any portion of the railway service. 
Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Then, in view of your statement "old 
regard to the obligations of the Canadian Pacific, I assume that under the o 
act there would be no way in which Canadian Pacific could get out of 
responsibility to maintain the Canadian. 
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Mr. WALTER: I think there should be no way that they are able to get out of 
their responsibility of maintaining a passenger service, and I think they should 
do this on a relatively equal basis with Canadian National Railways. 

The Acting CHarrmMan (Mr. Deachman): You are next, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Reip: Mr. Walter, I was interested in your discussion with Mr. Allmand 
on the cost of new equipment. It always has been my contention that one of the 
reasons there is a drive by the Canadian Pacific to get out of the passenger 
business is that it finds the cost of replacing its present equipment is not 
justified by the returns that it would get on its investment. 
Mr. WALTER: Precisely. I would say that is correct. In fact, this applies not 
only to the rail passenger service but to the Great Lakes Steamship service 
now. 


Mr. Reip: And, you could say that the company, as a whole, is caught in the 
cost price squeeze. 


Mr. WALTER: Yes. 


Mr. Rerp: And that rates both in the passenger and freight business, and 
even in their steamship business, are frozen by government edict. 


Mr. WALTER: Yes. 


Mr. Reip: Could you tell me if the Canadian Pacific has much freedom in 
regulating the fares it charges when it enters into competition with other modes 
of transportation such as buses for passengers and trucks for freight and 
express business. Is there a very narrow limit under which they have to 
operate? 

Mr. WALTER: They can move up to the limit of 5 cents per mile, as set down 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners, and that is the maximum they can 
_ charge. 

Mr. REID: Could you give me the approximate passenger capacity of the 
Canadian when they are running an average train of, say, 18 to 20 cars. 


Mr. WALTER: I do not think that 18 to 20 cars is an average train but, 
rather, 12 to 14 cars. 


Mr. REID: But, they have been running 18 to 20. 


Mr. WALTER: Yes but that has been since the service has been reduced on 
the Dominion. 


Mr. Rep: But, I believe that was true even before this occurred. 


Mr. WALTER: Well, I was not aware of that. However, I know in the 
summertime that train gets up as high as 22 cars. 

As you will recall, Mr. Sinclair mentioned that difficulty was experienced 
with the heating of the train but, here again, this could be remedied with the 
purchase of new equipment. As you know, Canadian National Railways pur- 
chased several steam generated cars which boost the heat back through a longer 
' train, and this could be done by the C.P.R. as well. So, they could increase the 
length of this train if they had the equipment to do so. 


Mr. Rerp: Well, on the average what, in your opinion, would be its capacity 
_ In persons? Would the figure be 250? 


Mr. WALTER: It seems to me a figure of around 250 was mentioned but I am 
_ hot too sure of that. ne 
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Mr. Reip: I was interested in your conclusions on a national transportation 
policy, and also that one of the difficulties of setting up a national transportation 
policy is that some aspects of transportation are going to be hurt. As we all 
know, the railroad is the oldest established form of transportation in Canada. ; 


Mr. WALTER: Yes. I 


Mr. Rerp: And, as you know, there has been some talk that the railroads © 
are becoming technically obsolete. I can give two examples in this connection, — 
First of all, there is the prospect of a new aircraft by 1970 which is supposed to 
have a capacity of between 600 and 700 passengers; second, there is the 
development of pipe lines which can move solids—and, in this connection, I am 
thinking of Anaconda opening a new mine in northwestern Ontario where they 
are investigating the prospects of moving the iron pellets to the Lakehead by 
pipe line. If we come out with a national policy and then find that these 
methods of transportation, requiring no subsidy, prove much more efficient then © 
the railroads are going to find themselves in a bad situation and no amount of 
subsidy is going to keep them alive. This would lead me to believe that if we 
have a national policy we will have to leave it open at one end so that it will be 
sufficiently flexible to take into consideration these technological innovations. In 
view of this, may we not have to face the prospect that the railroads may not 
have any use in 10 years time. 4 


Mr. WALTER: Well, I do not think that these technological innovations will 
take place overnight. The railroads have met the threat of the pipe line in the 
transportation of gas and oil products from the west. True, the railroad did not 
handle a lot of these commodities prior to the pipe line but they did handle coal, 
The railroads have moved with the times. They have adjusted their operations 
to deal with these new innovations and I think more gain will be made in the 
future. I think there would be difficulty shipping many of the commodities by 
pipe line which the railroads presently handle, and I am thinking of automo- 
biles, timber and so on. I think there always will be a place for the railroads if 
the economy expands in the manner in which many people in this country think 
it will. 

Mr. Ret: We all hope it will. 

Mr. WALTER: I think it will. ; 


Mr. Rerp: I would like to discuss now the question of subsidization. It 
would seem to me, that whenever one brings this question up he finds hi 
in tricky waters. There is always an irresistible pressure put on the government 
when this question is brought up, and there is a tendency on its part to try to 
get out of it. If we begin to subsidize rail passenger transportation what 
happens to the subsidy principle, say, when this new aircraft comes into being 5 
or 10 years from now, even if we are paying a subsidy to airlines now through | 
the provision of D.O.T. services, airports, radio, radar, sonar and so on? In other 
words, there is the danger that if we put a subsidy on we are only prolonging 
the death of the service. 7 

Mr. WALTER: I do not feel that subsidies should be used to prolong any 
service that is not required. I feel there is a requirement for railway passenger — 
service and I think it will be more effective with your larger aircraft. Ms | 
these new aircraft are introduced I think the government of Canada will | 
that the dirports they have built at Malton and these other places will be out f | 
date. ‘ 
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Mr. Reip: According to the special specifications and so on it is my 
understanding that these new aircraft will be able to take off with less room. 

Mr. WALTER: But I am not talking about landing fields; I am thinking of the 
facilities that have to be provided for the movement of these passengers. I think 
you might find that there will have to be other airports or larger ones erected 
and, of course, the money will be found in one way or another for these. It 
seems today that subsidies can be found very easily with regard,to air lines 
although there may be difficulty finding subsidies for the railroads. 

Mr. RerpD: Officials of the C.P.R. already have made the point that a subsidy 
was being paid on its passenger service by the freight users. Is it proposed 
under your plan that the government would take up the subsidy and that there 
then would be a decrease in freight rates since these rates no longer would be 
supporting passenger service? 

Mr. WALTER: I think that is something the government would have to 
decide. It states in paragraph (b) of the proposed national transportation 
policy: 

. each mode of transport, so far as practicable, pays the real costs of 
the resources, facilities and services provided at public expense; and (c) 
each mode of transport, so far as practicable, receives compensation for 
the resources, facilities and services that it is required to provide by way 
of an imposed or statutory duty. 


I believe that is a proper policy for the government to follow, and they would 
have to deal with it. 


Mr. REID: Do you feel transcontinental service can be made to pay or even 
break even? 


Mr. WALTER: I really do not know that I am in a position to answer your 


' Question; my point is that it should be maintained whether it pays or not. I do 


think if the incentive is there to maintain the service the railroads will do 


_ everything in their power to make it pay. 


Mr. Remp: Do you feel that the future of rail passenger service is in 
transcontinental or local service in highly densely populated areas? 


Mr. WauteR: I think the railroads have possibilities in both fields. I think 
that this new equipment, which is being discussed, will provide the means of 
moving people between two cities, such as Toronto and Montreal, and I think 
that aspect should be investigated. Also, I think there is enough traffic in this 
country to support two transcontinental trains on each railroad at certain times 


_ of the year. 


Mr. Reip: Am I correct in saying that the company which is providing this 


| new equipment for passenger service is United Aircraft? 


Mr. WALTER: Yes, and the Budd people. 
Mr. Rerp: But, they are going off in different directions. 
Mr. WALTER: Yes, but they are both providing a similar type of service. 


; Mr. Rein: The whole point of this equipment, as set forth in the bill that 
was passed by the United States Congress, is that it would provide transporta- 
tion in the very congested eastern seaboard areas of the United States. . 


hh Mr. WALTER:: Yes. 
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Mr. Rerp: And, there have been indications that what they are doing really 
is not relevant to our problem in Canada, which is the provision of a national 
transcontinental service. ‘ 


Mr. WALTER: Well, if the problem of this committee is a national transcon- 
tinental system, I agree, but my understanding is that we are discussing the 
whole of our passenger policy. } 


Mr. Rep: Thank you, Mr. Walter. 4 
The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Mr. Southam, will you proceed. : 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, several of the questions which I was about to 
put already have been covered fairly well. However, I would like a little more 
elaboration on your statement at page 5, which says: 


It is clear that there is a sharp difference of opinion between the 
Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National as to the possibility of 
reducing passenger losses. 


Could you elaborate on that statement, Mr. Walter? i 


Mr. WALTER: Obviously, Canadian National Railways feel they can reduce 
passenger losses by attracting more people to their service through the red, — 
white and blue fare system and so on. When officials of Canadian Pacifie 
appeared before this committee they stated that they tried the Faresaver plan q 
but although this had the effect of attracting more people to the service the . 
total loss was greater as a result of attracting these people. So, as you will see, 
there is a wide difference of opinion, and I would imagine you will follow up 
this line of questioning when officials of the Canadian National Railways appear 
before you. q 


Mr. SOUTHAM: One of my reasons for putting the question is that when 
these officials of the Canadian Pacific were here the old difference of opinion — 
came up with regard to their cost accounting systems and how they arrived at 
profit and loss figures. To your knowledge, do the two railroad systems use 
approximately a similar type of cost accounting system to arrive at the various 
figures they put forth in respect of passenger service? F 


Mr. WALTER: I cannot answer that because I do not know anything about 
the subject of cost accounting. But, I do know that I have questioned some of 
the costs that the Canadian Pacific has included in its estimate of the cost of 
providing a certain service. } 


- 
Mr. SoutTHAM: I, like most of the members of this committee, feel that 
transcontinental passenger service is an absolute necessity and that we have ta 
resolve this on a practical basis as we develop policies along these lines. I was 
quite concerned with the statement made by one of the witnesses last week—I 
think it was either Mr. Sinclair or Mr. Emerson—that it has come to their 
knowledge of late, looking at the economics of air transport versus rail 
transport, that there definitely is an economic advantage in air transport. 
Figures that I was able to accumulate indicate a possible two to one ratio; in 
other words, you could move twice as many passengers by air as you could by 
rail. One of the witnesses corrected me at this point and said he felt the ratio 
was more like four to one. Now, this was quite enlightening because if this is” 
true you can see where a company which is engaged in a dual transportation — 
business, like Canadian Pacific, having both air and rail passenger service, 
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naturally would want to direct passengers to the air rather than to other 
means of travel. Of course, this makes me feel that there has been a direct 
tendency on the part of Canadian Pacific to reduce rail passenger service by 
encouraging their passengers to take to the air as opposed to rail, from an 
economic point of view. 


One can understand this in our free enterprise system. However, I would 
like to revert to something which was raised this morning. I am referring to the 
increase in population and our expanding economy. I was very interested in 
hearing Mr. Crump, in his opening statement to the committee, say that he felt 
he had underestimated the development of the gross national product and the 
buoyancy of our economy in the provision of future services. It is not my wish 
to bring another topic into our discussions but it is evident from a recent 
check-up of our box car service for the hauling of grain that we have not kept 
in step with the buoyant economy in budgeting for these services. I am looking 
forward to 1967 in this regard and thinking of the tourist industry, which 
provides the third largest source of income in Canada today. It has been 
estimated that by 1967 the tourist industry will reach the $1 billion mark. In 
this connection I am wondering what provision the railroads have made, 
particularly the Canadian Pacific which is now under study, so far as passenger 
services are concerned, and what they are going to do to meet this increased 
demand. 

In your opinion, Mr. Walter, are they looking far enough ahead in their 
formulation of plans to accommodate the large masses of people who will be in 
Canada in 1967 to ensure that they will not find themselves lacking in facilities 
to provide this service? 


Mr. WALTER: No. On the contrary, I think they are doing what the 
American railroads did prior to the last World’s Fair in New York City; they 
are trying to get out of the passenger business so they will not have the 
obligation to provide the service when that time comes. I believe that is what 
the Canadian Pacific is doing. Also, I believe they are trying to transfer their 
rail passenger service to air service because they have ready-made facilities 
across the country provided for by the people of this country, in the form of all 
our new facilities which are offered in all major cities of Canada, they see this 
as an opportunity to get into a mode of transportation where they do not pay 
the true cost of the facilities that they must use to provide air transportation. On 
the other hand, if they are going to provide rail transportation they must 

_ provide the equipment and they must maintain their right of ways to a certain 
_ Standard to operate their trains, and this costs money. In my opinion, this is 
where the federal Government should come into the picture and subsidize or 
provide the out-of-pocket expenses of the railroads in providing these services, 
__as they do in the case of the airlines. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: You are exposed to the general public to a great degree by 
_ travelling back and forth across this continent. Do you still find a large number 
of people, and I am thinking particularly of middle aged groups and over, who 
prefer to travel by train rather than by air? 
| Mr. WALTER: Well, I do not think I can give a fair answer to your question 
_ because I only hear about the people that want to travel by air. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Those are all the questions I have at this time. 
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The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Will you proceed now, Mr. — 
Fawcett. 


Mr. FAwceETT: Mr. Walter, I think it is general knowledge that if one is 
contemplating a trip to the west coast during the months of, say, June, July, 
August or perhaps even September, one would be very fortunate in acquiring 
accommodation on the days one wishes to travel. In view of my experience in 
this connection, and I am sure in many others, would you not say there is as 
much of a demand, or perhaps more, for rail transportation today as there was, 
say, seven or eight years ago? 


Mr. WALTER: I would agree with that. 


, 
' 
Mr. FAWCETT: But, are you aware of the fact that if one contemplates a trip 
to the west coast it would be very wise to make reservations now, and even ~ 
then perhaps you would not acquire the reservations for the days you wanted to 

travel. ' 


Mr. WALTER: Well, from my own experience, I can say that I went west in 
July, 1965; I made my reservation almost four months ahead of time with the 
Canadian Pacific. I had to take space on the second section of the Dominion out 
of Ottawa, headed west, although I would have preferred to go on the Canadian. 
In leaving Winnipeg that second section had 24 cars on it. Now, granted, a lot of 
these cars were American tour cars which came into Winnipeg, I believe, 
through the Sault line, and this caused a great crowding on the train. But, that 
train was loaded right to capacity from there to the west coast. I got off at 
Calgary. So, gentlemen, this situation does exist. I understand that people are 
having difficulty getting reservations on both the Canadian National Railways 
and Canadian Pacific at the present time. 


Mr. Fawcett: Then, I think we all have to face up to the fact that the — 
demand for railway transportation is not falling off. I would have to say, from 
my own personal experience in working on passenger trains, that the demand — 
for rail passenger service is not falling off and that, on the contrary, the demand 
becomes greater year by year. This would indicate to me that if there was a 
little pressure exerted on these railways to provide the proper type of equip- 
ment and facilities there would be little talk of the death of rail passenger 
service. 

I worked for four months last summer on the Super Continental. I was on 
the Toronto section of it from Capreol to Hornepayne, and we travelled night 
after night with people riding in lounges and cafeteria cars because we could 
not accommodate them in the other cars. Even though transportation is 
arranged ahead of time there are always people showing up who wish to go and — 
what are you going to do with them? They cannot be turned away. p 

In my opinion there is a greater demand for rail transportation today than 
there has been at any time in the past, and I cannot agree with the observation — 
that perhaps this is only by the older people. There are just as many younger 
people travelling on the trains today and, in fact, a greater number of the 
younger group are more interested in rail passenger service today than was 
case in the past. 

Are you aware of the situation at Sudbury? This bears out the fact that ; 
Canadian Pacific, toward the end, was endeavouring to get rid of thei 
passenger traffic. They took off the Dominion which had a good connection f 
the Sault. 


a 
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Mr. WALTER: Yes, I understand. 


Mr. Fawcett: I do not know how many weeks or months it took them to 
rearrange the schedules on their trains to the Sault in order to make a 
connection with the Canadian but it is only in recent days that they have made 
this possible; and now one can make a fairly close connection. However, in the 
meantime, Sault traffic has dwindled. This, to my way of thinking, is working 
toward actually getting rid of passenger traffic rather than trying te increase the 
traffic. 

You mentioned something else as well which, I think, concerns particularly 
all Canadian National employees. While we are aware of the fact that rail 
passenger traffic is increasing we could get to the point that after a while we 
would be in an overloaded position so far as rail passenger traffic was concerned 
and then we could not efficiently handle our freight traffic. This is the position 
the Canadian National Railways are going to find themselves in. I know that 
many of the officials are concerned with this matter at the present time. I do 
agree that this certainly is very probable in the not too distant future. 

Mention was made of the handling of iron ore pellets by pipe line. I do not 
know whether or not you are aware of it but a lot of negotiation takes place 
between these iron ore companies and the railroads because these companies 
have to negotiate a rate within reason. They have to arrive at a balanced figure 
whereby the railroad can handle that traffic at a rate that will pay them to 
handle it and the ore company can afford to pay. 

The best freight business is transportation of packaged goods such as 
merchandise handled on a fast freight train, the automobile traffic and this sort 
of thing. I do not know whether there is any point in my trying to add any 
more to this or not, Mr. Walter. I have no question because, being a railroad 
man myself, I agree pretty thoroughly with everything that is said in your brief. 


@ (11:05 am.) 


The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): On occasion this morning we have 
wandered a little from the subject of the examination of the C.P. passenger 
business. I invite you all, as you examine the witness, to keep as closely as 
Possible to the subject at hand. 

Mr. PAscoE: We have a pretty clear and concise brief before us. I think 
most of the questions have been answered on problems that have arisen. I have 
one or two direct questions to ask. 

On page 6 Mr. Walter says “the men I represent”. This brief is presented by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Are these C.P.R. engineers? 

Mr. WALTER: No, they are locomotive engineers on all railroads in Canada 
except the Newfoundland lines of Canadian National. 

Mr. Pascor: How was this brief prepared? Was it prepared in conference 
with all of them? 


Mr. WALTER: In conference with what we call our national legislative board 


which has representatives in all the provinces and main terminals of the 


railways across Canada. 
Mr. Pascoe: Was this brief approved by them? 
Mr. WatTER: Yes, that is right. We meet from time to time and we discuss 


the subject with which we have to deal. They gave me the authority to ‘go 
ahead on the basis of our discussions and prepare a brief. 
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Mr. Pascoe: I have one more question. You have referred to the head-end 
traffic that was on the Dominion. Is it on the Canadian now? - 

Mr. WALTER: It has never been the policy of Canadian National, as I 
understand it, to handle head-end traffic on the Canadian. I have noticed in the 
last few years they have had one head-end car which is a red baggage express 
type of car. I do not know what they carry on it but it goes right across the 
country. Whether they are handling head-end traffic on the Canadian or not I 
do not know but the original idea was that no head-end traffic would be 
handled on the Canadian. 

Mr. PASCOE: Does head-end traffic include the main service? 

Mr. WALTER: For instance on the Dominion we used to get cars of fish from 
British Columbia, from the head of the lakes, coming east. 

Mr. Pascoe: Where is it handled now? 

Mr. WALTER: This is handled on the fast freight service. The railway officers 
explained that. 

Mr. Pascoe: The whole trend of the brief appears to be for the restoration 
of the Dominion. Are your men quite convinced that there should be a second 
complete transcontinental train service rather than day liners or rail liners to 
feed the Canadian? 

Mr. WALTER: I would say that we are convinced that if the railway got out 
and worked at it they could attract enough people in this business to substanti- 
ate its operation. I do not mean substantiate it from the point of view of profit 
and loss but to call for the running of such a train. I do not think that they 
would get enough people on the Dominion if it were reinstated in the way they 
were operating, with the equipment that they had on it. 

Mr. Pascor: Is the consist of the Dominion still available; from your own 
observations, is it still being held in storage, or what are they doing with it? 


Mr. Water: I imagine it is. I may be wrong but I understand the 
judgment of the Board indicated that they should keep this equipment availa- 
ble until 1967 when they will determine if there is a need for it. 


Mr. Pascor: In the last hearing reference was made to the big new dealin 
of 3,000 horsepower, or something like that. Could they be used on the 
Canadian to handle more coaches? 


Mr. WALTER: The problem is not one of power. These new diesel electri 
locomotives that the C.P.R. are purchasing are freight units. The problem 0 
moving the Canadian across the country is not one of having enough pow 
because they can simply add additional diesel units to the train in order 
move it. These new locomotives would not be beneficial for moving 
Canadian. 


Mr. Pascoe: Most of the questions that I wanted to ask have been 
answered, as I said, but I have one more. This is from my own perso 
experience. I went out to the coast on the Canadian last fall, travelling f 
Moose Jaw; the Canadian was late that day because, as it appeared, it was 
on the siding to wait for the freight to go through. Is that the policy now? 


Mr. WALTER: I do not know whether it is the policy, but it is possible 
would do this. 


Mr. PAScoE: I was wondering whether it was the general policy. 
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Mr. WALTER: I do not know, but in C.T.C. operation where the traffic is 
moved by signal indication rather than by train orders, the dispatcher does not 
hesitate to put a passenger train into siding rather than the freight train 
because it is easier for the passenger train, in many instances, to go into siding 
and it saves time in the long run. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I guess they were moving your 
grains so you would have enough money to travel on the Dominion. . 


Mr. PAscoE: I did not object to it. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I think we have come to the end of 
our questioning now, unless there are any further questions to be put to the 
witness. 


Mr. ByRNE: I was not on your list, Mr. Chairman, but if you are running 
out of questioners I might make a couple of observations. 


Mr. Walter indicated that he felt the locomotive engineers had made an 
important concession when they negotiated the new agreement following 
dieselization. So you really consider taking men out of the various units and 
putting only a crew on the head-end was a major concession, having regard to 
the fact that many millions of dollars were spent on this new equipment? 


Mr. Wa.TER: I do not say that it was a major concession. I put it forth only 
as an example of how our rule changed when we required one crew, one 
locomotive. Our crew consist, if you want to call it that, was changed in direct 
negotiation to meet the circumstances arising out of the technological advance. I 
do not say it was a major concession. I might even say that if we had held out 
for one crew, one locomotive, we might have lost everything. The final result of 
it was that we arrived at the rule that paid our men more money for the 
responsibility of operating a larger locomotive, and the company benefited from 
at: 

Mr. Byrne: I want to congratulate you on that. 

Mr, WALTER: You should not congratulate me on that because it was 
developed in the United States long before it reached the Canadian scene. We 
simply adapted a U.S. rule to our situation in Canada. 


Mr. ByRNE: I must say, Mr. Walter, that you and I are really on all fours on 
one question, and that is the matter of whether or not the Canadian Pacific 
should be nationalized. We are in complete agreement there. 


Having determined that, do you not think that what the employees of the 
railway, really should be doing, having realized that a profitable operation 
generally tends to improve the conditions of the employees, is endeavouring to 
assist the railway to attack these problems of losses rather than to insist on 
carrying burdens which, they feel, will result in losses? 


Mr. WALTER: I think if the situation were as clearcut as that, then I would 
have to agree with you, but here we see a situation where there is an obvious 
_ market for a certain amount of passenger service in Canada, and we see this 
service being transferred from the private corporations where it is considered a 
_ burden, to the publicly-owned corporation where it is being handled at greater 
_ expense to the country. 


Mr, Byrne: I believe it was Mr. Emerson or Mr. Sinclair who gave evidence 
that it was their opinion that very little, if any, of the traffic that is being 
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displaced by the elimination of the Dominion will be transferred to the 
Canadian National Railway. In any event, the Canadian National Railway is still 
advertising on the radio and asking for passengers. They are spending a lot of 
money on advertising, so this cannot be too serious a problem, if it is in fact a 
problem. 

Mr. WautTeEr: I think I have said in my brief that I do not believe the C.N. 
will be able to resist the temptation to handle this extra passenger service even 
at the cost of a greater outlay for equipment. Last year they had a deficit of $60 
million and a lot of it was brought about by the purchase of new equipment and 
by the upgrading of existing equipment. If this is going to go on, it is going to 
cost the people of Canada a great deal of money. I simply suggest that this 
burden, if it is a burden, should be shared by the two railroads and that this $60 
million deficit of the C.N. may be reduced if some of the burden were put on 
the C.P. 

Mr. ByrNeE: You said in your brief that there is a potential of something 
like $100 million demand over the next few years. Do you really mean that 
there is only $100 million in passenger demand while we are admitting that 
there is $60 million deficit over one year? 

Mr. WALTER: You will have to deal with the C.N.R. on this question. I 
simply arrived at the figure of $100 million by adding the fares collected by the 
two railways on their passenger service last year. 


Mr. ByRNE: Some years ago, I believe it was in a pamphlet or a periodical 
that appears under the aegis of the Canadian Railway Association, it was 
pointed out statistically that the cost of roadbed maintenance of ralway 
operations was something like 40 to 44 per cent of the cost of the operation, 
while, on the other hand, the cost of roadbed maintenance for buses and 
trucks—which may introduce the question of freight—was something like 13 per 
cent. Have you any views on that? 


Mr. WALTER: The only views I have arise out of some studies that we did 
when we were going to appear before the MacPherson Commission on ‘rans- 
portation. At that time we found that the true cost of building and maintaining 
the highways was not borne by the highway traveller. I know that is very 
general but I cannot remember the figures. Did you say 18 per cent? 


Mr. Byrne: If I remember correctly—I may be off a few cents one way or 
the other—it was so startling that it stayed in my mind—TI think it was 13 per 
cent as compared to 44 per cent. 


Mr. WALTER: It is possible. I do not know whether this 13 per cent 
would be the full cost of building and maintaining highways. 


Mr. Byrne: No, this was not the inference. I believe the inference was quite 
correct, that the passenger of the automobile in paying the 13 to 16 cents a 
gallon of gasoline and a licence, plus the cost of general revenue that goes into 
the maintenance of highways, did not pay for the construction but rather that 
there was a subsidy there. Do you not believe that your organization should 
spending not all but some of your energies in trying to persuade the gov 
ment that those who are using the highways should pay a greater share of 
cost of roadbed maintenance so that you would be more competitive? 


Mr. WALTER: Our provincial committees do this every year. They urge 
government to charge the trucker by licences, gas tax and so on, a fair cost 
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building and maintaining the highway. We have been accused, in doing this, of 
trying to benefit ourselves. I guess that is what we have been trying to do. 


Mr. ByRNE: You have been accused of what ? 


Mr. WALTER: Of trying to gain benefits for our own people in putting forth 
this suggestion. 


Mr. ByRNE: This would be justified. You are ina competitive business. 


Mr. WALTER: We do this every year through our provincial committees, 
that is in meeting the provincial government. 


Mr. Byrne: Do you really believe it is good business to subsidize a service 
that apparently is not required? You have said here we are subsidizing buses 
and airlines, which is perfectly correct, and I believe this amounts to a large 
sum. However, these facilities are being used to the fullest extent. Do you 
believe you have a good argument that we should continue to subsidize a 
facility that is apparently no longer desirable. 


Mr. WALTER: I cannot answer that because I am not convinced that it is not 
desirable or necessary. 


Mr. BYRNE: We differ in our opinions. 
Mr. McIntTosu: I have one question, Mr. Chairman. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I think Mr. Tolmie had some 
questions first. 


Mr. ToLMIE: I have one very short question. Mr Walter, in your brief you 
state 

The men I represent tell me that it is not possible to maintain the 
high standard of performance previously called for on “The Canadian” 
and handle the extra work resulting from cancellation of “The Domin- 
ion”. There is a general apprehension that “The Canadian” service will 
deteriorate to a point where the public will not ride this train either and 

then all will be lost. 


Have you any evidence to date to show why the service on the Canadian 
has deteriorated since the cancelation of the Dominion? 


@ (11:25. a.m.) 


Mr..WALTER: Without taking into consideration the other services on “The 
Canadian”, my men tell me that when they are required to make these extra 
flag stops they have to run at a higher speed in order to get the train in on time. 
At one time the company used to restrict “The Canadian”, by order, to making 
up only five minutes over a subdivision. They did not want it to run fast and 
cause discomfort to the passengers. But this is not apparently the policy now. 
The engineer who operates on that train between here and Montreal is allowed, 
when he makes extra stops, to go to it and get that train into Montreal on time 
if he can do so—keeping within the operating rules, of course. This does not 
Provide for the same standard of comfort that we had when “The Canadian” 
was operating on the old schedule. 


; Mr. Crump said, I believe, that a great deal of consideration went into the 
setting up of the schedule of “The Canadian”. He said he had a lot to do with it, 
and I believe that. “The Canadian” schedule is the only train schedule. that we, 


The way the schedule was set up reflected the type of country the train ran 
through. 

We agreed that that was a good schedule; but now more stops and more 
flag stops are being introduced on this train, so therefore they are defeating 
their own purposes. They are providing a schedule that is not as good as the 
original schedule they set up. 

Mr. Totmie: Mr. Walter, are you saying that if they have to stop more 
frequently they have to go faster in order to maintain the schedule, and 
therefore it is more inconvenient for the passengers and they do not get as good 
a ride as formerly? 

Mr. WALTER: That question was put to Mr. Crump in this committee and he 
said, “‘We have no difficulty in making the time.” I think that is what he 
said—there is no difficulty in making the time. This means the engineer running 
the train has no difficulty in picking up the time he has lost in making an extra 
stop or a flag stop. In order to do this he has to run the train at a higher rate of 
speed than was originally intended when the schedule was set up, and this does 
make for a rougher ride, if you wish to put it that way. 

Mr. Totmie: Are there any other things which have deteriorated from your 
personal observation since the elimination of “‘The Dominion”? 

Mr. WALTER: I have not given it any thought; I really could not say. 

Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Walter, I did not get the answer to a question that was 
asked, I think by Mr. Fawcett. I think he asked you if any of the locomotive 
engineers had lost their positions as engineers. You were figuring on a piece of 
paper and I did not get your answer. 

Mr. WALTER: They have not lost their positions as locomotive engineers. 
What happens is that, generally speaking, the top men in seniority are on 
passenger assignments, and as passenger assignments are cancelled out these 
men move to freight, freight men move to spare work, and spare men move to 
firemen. They would not be losing employment. The ones at the bottom of the 
list are working as locomotive firemen and helpers. 

Mr. McIntosu: The officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company said — 
the locomotives that were taken off the passenger service were put on to freight 
services, so in my mind there should be no loss of positions. 


Mr. WALTER: What happens here is that in all probability the locomotives 
which come off the passenger service are worked in combination with other 
locomotives on the freight service, so it does not take increased crews to work 
the increased locomotives. You can work one diesel locomotive in conjunction ‘ 

| 
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with another. You can add up to five or six units. 


Mr. McIntosH: So there would be some crews who would lose their 
positions? 

Mr. WALTER: There are crews who would lose their positions as locomitive 
engineers on the passenger service, but they would not lose employment. 


The Acting CHarRMAN (Mr. Deachman): We seem to be moving into 
second round of questioning. Before I call on Mr. Reid, who has already 
questioned the witness at some length, I would ask if there is anyone else w 
wishes to put any questions who has not already done so. If not, I will call 
Mr. Reid. 


J 
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Mr. Rerp: I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. Since the cancellation of 
“The Dominion” has there been a loss to railway employees of their pass rights? 


Mr. WALTER: No. Of course, employees cannot travel on “The Dominion” 
when it is not there and this is the train which employees were required to use 
when the service was on. During the winter months when the sleeping car 
service was taken off “The Dominion”, employees were able to get transporta- 
tion on “The Canadian’. I understand that Canadian Pacific emvloyees can 
travel on “The Canadian” at the present time. So there has been a loss of 
convenience to the extent of having ‘The Dominion”, but they are still able to 
use their passes on ‘‘The Canadian”’. 


Mr. AnpRAS: May I ask a supplementary question? 


Is it not correct that the passes can only be exercised within 12 hours prior 
to the departure of the train? 


Mr. WALTER: I have not seen the last instructions issued by the company 
but I understand that a Canadian Pacific Railway employee can reserve an 
upper berth only on “The Canadian’. Of course, the difference in “The 
Canadian” and “The Dominion”’ is that one could get on “The Dominion” at any 
time and take a coach seat, but “The Canadian” has all reserved space and 
unless one is able to get the sleeping car space allotted to employees—which is 
upper berth sleeping accommodation—one cannot get on the train. Once you get 
on the train I understand if there is any other space available you can trade it 
for the upper berth. The employees do have difficulty in getting on “The 
Canadian” because of the fact that it is loaded all the time. 


Mr. Remp: The employees pay for the sleeping space they get but they get 
their transportation free? 


Mr. WALTER: That is right. 


Mr. Rem: In much the same way as Members of Parliament get their 
transportation free but pay for other services? 


Mr. WALTER: That is right. 


Mr. Pascor: I would like to add to that. I asked that question at the last 
hearing and Mr. Emerson said that the railway employees have the right to 
unrestricted use of ‘““The Canadian” on the basis of a 50 per cent fare reduction. 


Mr. WALTER: No, he was going beyond the pass. What he was saying was 
that they are restricted in the use of passes, but they have the unrestricted right 
to travel if they pay half fare. They can apply for a half fare order and reserve 
any type of accommodation. 


Mr. Pascoe: I see, but they can use their passes, unrestricted, if they just 
take their chances? 


Mr. WALTER: They are restricted in the use of their passes because they can 
only reserve upper berths, but they have this unrestricted right if they want to 
pay half the fare. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Can you tell me Mr. Walter—and I am sure you can—what 
makes the position of engineer or fireman on the passenger train more desirable 
than the position of engineer on a freight train? Is it a matter of salary or wages? 


Mr. Water: No, as a matter of fact you are paid less per mile for running 


a passenger train under our contract than for running a freight train. 
23733—3 
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Mr. ByrRNE: Or per day? 

Mr. WALTER: Or per day, yes. However, I think the main factor is that it is 
a regular assignment and it goes to work at a regular time, and you can pretty 
well depend on getting home at a regular time each day. 

Mr. Byrne: It has nothing to do with remuneration? 

Mr. WALTER: No, it has nothing to do with remuneration. 


Mr. BYRNE: Senior employees naturally would be able to acquire those 
positions? Is that it? 


Mr. WALTER: That is right. 


Mr. Byrne: It is not necessarily the case that they are more expert or have 
any particular qualifications? 


Mr. WALTER: No, the seniority rule works except that they have also to be 
qualified to handle the train. In other words, the railway company does not 
interfere with the operation of seniority except when a man wanted to exercise 
seniority on that train who was not physically fit to handle the train or, in the 
railway company’s view, was not able to handle the train. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Gentlemen, I think that concludes 
the questions for this morning. 


Are there any other questions before we adjourn? 


Mr. FawcetTT: This comment arises out of something Mr. Byrne was trying 
to get across. I do not think he quite got his idea across. 


Mr. ByrnE: That would not be unusual! 


Mr. FAwcetr: I think Mr. Byrne’s question had something to do with the 
inference I drew from what Mr. Sinclair said—that the railway unions were not 
prepared to negotiate. I think this had something to do with the matter of crew 
consist which had created additional expense. 

Was that part of your question? I gathered this is what you were driving at. 


Mr. Byrne: No, my question dealt with the amount of co-operation the 
company received from the union for immediately effecting new and improved 
methods such, as automation, dieselization and so on. 


Mr. FAwcetT: This was the point I overlooked when Mr. Sinclair made the 
remark, and I gather he implied that it was because of the ultimate position 
the crew consist that they were carrying a heavier burden in the way of 
compensation for employees; and I would have to remark on that that I do n 
think you could reduce the train crew consist on passenger services, not only 
far as the train crews are concerned but also the dining car staff, and so on, 
They will have to come up with some different method of handling sleeping and 
eating facilities if they are going to reduce the staff; and I think here the onus i 
on the railway companies rather than on the employees because they ha 
never come up with a suggestion to my way of thinking that could reduce the 


consist. I thought this was what you were coming to when you asked tha 
question. 


Mr. ByrNE: No, my question dealt entirely with the head end, or what i 
known as operating crews, and the point that with the old locomotives the 
had to be a crew in every unit. I wondered whether Mr. Walter felt it was 
major concession to drop a crew from the units behind. I believe it was point 
out by the management that they were unable to get the co-operation 
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would have the immediate effect of making the additional costs worth while. 
That was the impression I obtained from management. Whether it is a correct 
one or not I do not know. 


Mr. FAwceETT: There is another point, Mr. Walter, in connection with 
displacement. For instance, the head end crews, the enginemen and firemen 
would not be affected detrimentally by the cancellation of a train such as “The 
Dominion” as would the tail end crews. Is this not because there are all kinds of 
trains running without firemen but, owing to their contracts, subsequent to the 
Kellock Commission, if a man was employed as a fireman he must be given a 
job as a fireman if he no longer stands for a job running an engine, whereas in 
the case of tail end crews this displacement works down to the trainmen. and 
the lower men on the totem pole are cut out of a job altogether, so there must 
be a difference between the two classes. 


Mr. WALTER: Yes, there is quite a considerable difference. Had firemen been 
required and remained on the job, as they were in the steam days, then we 
would be in exactly the same position. There would be firemen laid off on the 
bottom of the list as a result of the reduction in these jobs. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, through you I would like to 
thank Mr. Walter for coming here and answering questions in a straightforward 
manner. I think it has been very helpful to us for our final reeommendations. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Thank you, Mr. Bell. 


I understand Mr. Walter is expected back in Montreal by one o’clock. He is 
willing to answer further questions if you have them, but he does have an 
engagement, so unless there are important questions to be asked of the witness 
and as you have all had an opportunity to talk to him this morning, I think this 
would be a convenient point at which to conclude this morning’s session and 
await the call of the Chair. 


Is that agreed? 
Agreed. 


APPENDIX C 


SUBMISSION 
on behalf of 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS 


March 1966 
Ottawa 


From the earliest days of Canada up to the present, the establishment and 
maintenance of efficient transportation and communication networks have been 
accepted as public responsibilities. It has always been recognized that Canada 
could not survive as an independent sovereign state if the building of canals, 
roads, railways, pipelines, radio and television networks, ete. were predicated on 
the profitability of the systems themselves, rather than on the economic and 
political interests of the country as a whole. The old St. Lawrence canals “didn’t 
pay”, the Seaway “doesn’t pay”, the C.B.C. costs uncounted millions, the 
trans-Canada pipe lines required massive government backing and the railways 
fabulous grants of funds, lands and exclusive franchises. 

Tight control and a close scrutiny of public support to these facilities is no 
doubt required. But the national interest, broadly defined, must take precedence 
in these fields over concepts of profitability and over any narrow definition of © 
need or usage of facilities. 

An extensive trans-continental passenger service (even an excessive serv 
ice in terms of profitability and average traffic offering) is an absolute 
necessity as a safe, reliable all-season system of moving masses of people acros: 
this great country in good weather and bad. The importance of such a service as 
a national defence asset is obvious. No less obvious is the psychological effect on 
Canadians: the knowledge that the very different economic, social and political 
regions of this country with their various population groups are all bo 
together by a first-rate, efficient and fast rail passenger service. 

In short, we feel that the national interest in this matter must be broadly 
interpreted and should be given great weight. The questions of profitability and 
passenger carryings must, on the contrary, be narrowly interpreted and shoulc 
be given little weight. Financing of the service does, of course, pose a proble 
but we have every confidence that the Board of Transport Commissioners fo! 
Canada or the Government of Canada can find, as they have always found, th 
necessary means once the end has been defined. 

Down through the years the Board and other similar tribunals have ofter 
heard it suggested that the Canadian Pacific has an obligation, by reason of its 
original charter, to operate a railway system which includes passenger service 
There have been suggestions that passenger service should be maintained i 
return for the vast land grants and subsidies that have been paid the railway 
over the years. Our Brotherhood does not propose to argue the point—We de 
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propose to your Committee and, through the medium of these hearings, to the 
public and the Government that the issue should be settled once and for all. 
Since the people of Canada granted the Canadian Pacific its original charter and 
since that charter reads in part: 


And the Company shall thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, 
work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway 


it should be left to the people to decide what is meant by the words “forever 
efficiently maintain”. This condition of the original contract should not be 
interpreted by Mr. Emerson alone who represents the vested interests of the 
shareholders of the Canadian Pacific. A commission should be established to 
determine the present-day value of land grants, subsidies, etc. to determine 
what portion of the vast worth of Canadian Pacific can be attributed to 
assistance from the people of Canada. Having established this, the question of 
the need for and the cost of two transcontinental trains on the Canadian Pacific 
should be studied. It should be determined whether or not upgrading passenger 
service would be likely to produce sufficient revenue to defray operating 
expenses. The Canadian Pacific’s practice of diverting revenue-producing head- 
end traffic to other trains should also be examined. For example, Head-end 
traffic prior to last summer contributed to the revenue of “The Dominion”. This 
is not the case at the present time. The consequences of the whole of Canadian 
Pacific’s passenger handling policy should be studied to determine if the real 
objective of the Company is not to drive passengers from its rails. Such a study 
should also include a determination of how transcontinental passengers will be 
handled if the Canadian Pacific is allowed to reduce its services and what effect 
increased passenger traffic might have on the Canadian National. It is the 


_ position of our Brotherhood that such a determination is within the purview of 


the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. In support of this position I 
quote H. E. B. Coyne when dealing with Section 315 (then Section 312) of the 
Railway Act: 


It is the practice of railway companies to apply to the Board for its 
approval before discontinuing the operation of any regular passenger 
train, and applications are frequently received from municipalities, 
boards of trade and private individuals for an increase in train service, or 
a change in train schedules. On such applications the Board’s decision 
depends upon the circumstances of each case. The principal factors to be 
considered are (a) the convenience of the public; (b) the effect on the 
railway company’s operating revenue and expenses; (c) the effect on 
other railway operations, for example, by causing congestion of traffic at 
a certain point; and (d) any agreement of the railway company to 
provide a specified service. 

(Ref. “The Railway Law of Canada’’) 


I draw your attention to clause (c): clearly “causing conjestion of traffic” is 


of some concern to the Board. It is the opinion of our Brotherhood that 
' curtailment of Canadian Pacific’s passenger service will force an added burden 


on the Canadian National in the form of additional trains if the traffic is to be 
handled. If passenger service is as unrewarding as the Canadian Pacific claims, 
then the additional traffic flowing to the Canadian National is bound to increase 
_ the deficit position of that railway in passenger service. It is bound to have the 
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same bad effect on the Canadian National as we have heard Mr. Emerson testify 
it will have on the Canadian Pacific. 


If a worsened passenger deficit were the end result of diverting passenger 
traffic to Canadian National it would be serious enough for the people of Canada 
but there is another aspect that your Committee should consider and that is the 
effect increased passenger traffic has on the movement of fast freight—the 
railroads greatest source of revenue. Mr. Emerson touched on this aspect of 
railway operations under cross-examination by Mr. Frawley at page 4932, 
Volume 1123 of the public hearings of the Board. In reply to Mr. Frawley on a 
question about overloading “The Canadian”, Mr. Emerson replied in part: “. . . 
Of course, the operation in two trains instead of one would have disabilities in 
cost. It would have disabilities in terms of interference ‘with the movement of 
other traffic’.’” (emphasis supplied) Here Mr. Emerson is saying in effect—clear 
our lines of low-profit passenger trains and we will use our plant and 
equipment to increase our earnings in the lucrative freight business. Good 
business? Of course. But if this is to be done at the expense of efficient 
operation on the Canadian National, through increased passenger traffic, then 
the people of Canada can expect to continue to pay for deficit passenger 
operation on the Canadian National. Additionally, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that the ability of Canadian National to compete in the high-revenue 
freight business will be seriously affected by additional passenger trains. Of 
course, it can be argued that Canadian National will not be obliged to accept the 
additional traffic that will become available if “The Dominion” is cancelled, but 
knowing of the pressure that is often applied to the Canadian National, we are 
doubtful if that Company will be able to resist the temptation to handle the 
traffic, even at the expense of considerable capital outlay for equipment and 
plant. 

It is clear that there is a sharp difference of opinion between the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National as to the possibility of reducing passenger 
losses. There is apparently even a wide difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the proposed railway legislation and what should be done about uneconomi 
passenger service. The point is very well summed up in the November 1964 
issue of “Canada Month”. Mr. John Kettle, executive editor, in an article on — 
proposed railway legislation, reports the position of the Canadian National as 
follows: 

A CN railway official told me, ‘I think CP’s got this wrong. The 
act says we should all stop making passenger service losses. We interpret 
this to mean that either a passenger service has to be made profitable or 
it should be dropped. They act as if they though it meant they sho 
stop making passenger runs altogether.’ 


Would it not be better if the policy of Canadian Pacific were somewhat’ 
along the lines of the Canadian National’s? Would it not be better for 
Canadian Pacific to encourage passenger traffic by upgrading equipment, ree 
ranging schedules and modernizing services? In this way at least passenge! 
losses may be reduced. It seems very clear that the efforts of Canadian Pacific r 
the passenger business is in the opposite direction. While it has been denied tha 
a deliberate effort is being made to overload and downgrade “The Canadia 
nevertheless cancellation of ‘The Dominion” must adversely affect “ 
Canadian”. During the years “The Canadian” has been in existence it 
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become a world-famous train. This level of excellence has not been reached by 
operating a transcontinental local train. The standard has been maintained by 
_ strict adherence to a schedule designed to produce good-riding qualities by 
_ maintaining a constant speed across the country, elimination of unnecessary 
_ stops, and maintenance of “on time” performance. The men I represent tell me 
- that it is not possible to maintain the high standard of performance previously 

called for on “The Canadian” and handle the extra work resulting from 
_ cancellation of “The Dominion”. There is a general apprehension that “The 
_ Canadian” service will deteriorate to a point where the public will not ride this 
_ train either and then all will be lost. It is not too many years ago that “The 
Dominion” did not do local work and the removal of many local trains 
_ contributed to the deterioration of that service. 


Although Canadian Pacific has denied its policy is to get out of rail 
passenger business, recent events such as the cancellation of “The Dominion” 
and withdrawal from passenger service between Ottawa-Toronto and Mon- 
treal-Toronto indicates otherwise. This trend is bound to continue as long as 
Canadian National is prepared to assume the burden of providing rail transpor- 
tation and attracting people to it. 


I refer to rail passenger business as “a burden” only because Canadian 
Pacific has decided it is so. In a few weeks your Committee will have the 
_ Opportunity to hear from Canadian National and at that time you will be able to 
determine if that company considers passenger service “a burden’. Burden or 
not, the fact remains the people of Canada and tourists are prepared to spend in 
the neighbourhood of one hundred million dollars per year for rail passenger 
service. We believe this amount will grow with the population and the economy. 
We further believe it is in the national interest for both railways to share 
equally in the burden or privilege, as the case may be, of providing rail 
passenger service. Whether or not the need for the service constitutes an 
“effective demand”’, as interpreted by Canadian Pacific, or an actual demand, as 
dictated by circumstances, is rather academic. There is a need to transport 
‘People across the nation and there is a need to attract tourist spending in our 
country. Rail passenger service is a means of meeting this need. 


In meeting the need we do not believe it is in the national interest to make 
Canadian National the willing horse in the rail passenger business. We believe 
that towns, cities and communities served by Canadian Pacific should not suffer 
loss of service as compared to areas served by Canadian National. We say there 
should be a balancing of services: a balancing of the burden of passenger 
business, if there is a burden, and from this will flow the balancing of 
competitive opportunity in the movement of freight which is sometimes ad- 
versely affected by rail passenger traffic. 


We do not hesitate to say there should be subsidization of rail passenger 
service by the Government of Canada. We say that subsidization should be on a 
continuing basis and not for a mere four-year period as envisaged by the 
‘McPherson Royal Commission. Our position in this respect is prompted by the 
realization that all other modes of competitive transportation enjoy massive 
Subsidization by the people of Canada and this is what makes their competitive 
position possible. Air carriers making use of Canada’s vast air terminal facilities 
fall far short of paying for such facilities. Highway bus fares certainly do not 
teflect the cost of building and maintaining the present network of Canadian 
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highways nor are user-charges on the St. Lawrence Seaway realistic when 
viewed in the context of the total cost of building and maintaining the Seaway. 
All of these facilities are, however, national assets and are provided by 
subsidization in one form or another. So should it be with rail passenger 


transportation. 


Conclusions: 

1. We suggest your Committee recommend to Parliament that the mainte- 
nance of a modern efficient rail passenger transportation system is in the 
national interest: that such a system should be provided on a relatively equal 
basis by Canadian National and Canadian Pacific with the assistance of federal 
subsidies to the extent determined by a new authority in conjunction with the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


2. In order to provide and maintain a modern and efficient rail passenger 
service your Committee should recommend means by which rationalization 0 
rail passenger service may be realized. To accomplish this our organization 
suggests extension of the proposed legislation set down in Bill C-120 of > 
22nd Session of the Twenty-sixth Parliament. We propose the creation of a “rail 
services rationalization authority” to replace the Branch Line Rationalization 
Authority proposed in the legislation. This authority would have jurisdiction 
permitting it to rationalize any service of any railway supported by subsidie: 
from the Government of Canada. The authority would act on recommendations 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada as to the subsidies to be 
paid for railway services which are declared in the national interest. 


3. We support the national transportation policy set out in the Bill which 
reads as follows: 

It is hereby declared that the national transportation policy 
Canada is the attainment of an efficient, balanced and fully adequate 
transport system by permitting railways and other modes of transport to 
compete under conditions ensuring that, except in areas where a trans- 
port monopoly exists, 

(a) regulation of rail transport with due regard to the national interes! 
will not be of such a nature as to restrict the ability of railways t 
compete freely with other modes of transport; 

(b) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, pays the real costs 0} 
the resources, facilities and services provided at public expense; and © 

(c) each mode of transport, so far as practicable, receives compensation — 
for the resources, facilities and services that it is required to provide 
by way of an imposed or statutory duty; 


and the provisions of this Act are enacted in accordance with and for th 

attainment of so much of the national transportation policy as relates i 

railways under the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 17, 1966. 
(10) * 
The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 9:39 
a.m. this day. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Blouin, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Andras, Blouin, Byrne, Can- 
telon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Horner (Acadia), McIntosh, Olson, Orlikow 
Ormiston, Rapp, Reid, Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie (19). 


’ 


In attendance: From the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association: 
Messrs. M. W. Wright, Q.C., Counsel and A. R. Gibbons, Executive Secretary. 
From the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen: Mr. W. P. Kelly, Vice-President. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Vice-Chairman introduced the witnesses and invited one of them, 
Mr. Wright, to present his brief before being questioned thereon. 


Then, on motion of Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Reid, 


Resolved unanimously,—That Public Law 89-220, 89th Congress, S.1588, 
September 30, 1965, appended to Mr. Wright’s brief be printed as an appendix 
to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (See appendix D). 


At 11:00 o’clock, the Committee recessed until 11:25 a.m. at which time it 
began its examination of the witnesses. 


The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Blouin, having to leave, he asked Mr. Deachman 
to take the Chair. 


The examination of the witnesses continuing, 


At 1:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 3:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


Thursday, March 17, 1966. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reconvened at 
3:40 o’clock this afternoon. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Blouin, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Blouin, 
Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, McIntosh, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, 
Rapp, Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie alii, s 
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Also present: Messrs. Lewis, McWilliam, Dinsdale. 
In attendance: Same as at this morning’s sitting. 


The Committee resumed its examination of the witnesses, always in 
relation to the subject-matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

On motion of Mr. Orlikow, seconded by Mr. Fawcett, 

Resolved unanimously,—That the Paper intituled 

“Some suggestions for modification of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Rules governing the separation of railroad freight and passenger service 
costs”, prepared by Stanley Berge, Professor of Transportation, Northwest 
University School of Business, be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minu 
of Proceedings and Eyidence (See appendix E). 

‘ Mr. Deachman ‘was asked to take the Chair while the Vice-Chairman, 
Blouin, had to leave: 
The examination of the witnesses still being pursued, 


At 5:50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8:00 o’clock 
evening. 


. EVENING SITTING 
(12) 


-« ° The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reassembled 
8:18 o’clock this evening. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Blouin, presided. 
Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Blo i 
Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Olson, Orlikow, Rapp, She 
(13).- 

Also present: Mr. Lewis. 

In attendance: Same as at this morning’s and afternoon sittings. 

“The Committeé continued its consideration of the adequacy of the pre 
program and future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Cana 
Pacific Railway. 

The examination of the witnesses was resumed and completed. 

The witnesses retired, after a vote of thanks and appreciation for 
contribution to the Committee was moved by Mr. Deachman and secon 
unanimously. 

At 9:37 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
Maxime Guitard, 
said “Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY March 17, 1966. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I can see we 
now have a quorum, so the meeting can get under way. 

I would first like to introduce to you the witnesses who are here this 
morning. On my right we have Mr. M. W. Wright, counsel for the Canadian 
Railway Labour Executives’ Association. Next to him is Mr. W. P. Kelly, 
Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; and next to Mr. Kelly 
is Mr. A. R. Gibbons, Executive Secretary of the C.R.L.E.A. 

I declare the meeting now open. 


Mr. Wright. 


Mr. M. W. Wricut, Q.C. (Counsel for Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ 
Association): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the brief which I have 
prepared for submission to you was prepared to be presented in circumstances 
somewhat different from the ones in which it is being presented today. You will 
recall that on January 7, 1966, the Board of Transport Commissioners handed 
down its decision in the “Dominion” case. The Canadian Railway Labour 
Executives’ Association immediately filed a notice of appeal with the Governor 


_ General in Council asking that the order be rescinded. It was our intention to 


present to the cabinet the brief which you have before you. I felt, however, 
when this committee was established, since the brief in the form in which it had 


_ already been prepared purports to deal with the role of the Canadian Pacific 
_ Railway, with the role of the Board of Transport Commissioners and with the 


role of government, that it would be quite appropriate to present it in its 


_ present form to the committee. 


With your leave, I would suggest that I be permitted to read the brief and to 
make interpolations as I go along. I have other comments that I wish to make in 


_ addition to presenting the brief, which is not extremely lengthy. 


This brief is submitted on behalf of the Canadian Railway Labour Execu- 


' tives’ Association which will hereinafter be reterred ftomrac pa©, Reb Ae 


_C.R.L.E.A. is comprised of the Canadian vice-presidents, or Canadian officers of 


equivalent rank, of its affiliated unions. As presently constituted, the following 


| organizations are affiliated with C.R.L.E.A.:— 


Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

Transportation—Communication Employees Union 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 

International Association of Machinists 
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Commercial Telegraphers Union 

International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 

Botherhood of Railroad Signalmen 

International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers 

Botherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 

Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 

United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing and 
Pipe-Fitting Industry. 


ny 
C.R.L.E.A. was not established for the purpose of engaging in collective 5 


bargaining. It is a body which seeks to co-ordinate the activities of its affiliated 
unions in respect of matters of common interest to these unions. It is also a body 
which seeks to deal with matters of policy, particularly in the legislative field, 


in so far as these matters of policy affect the interests of railway labour. The © 


National Legislative Committee of the International Railway Brotherhoods has 
now become a standing committee of C.R.L.E.A. 

On the 17th day of August, 1965, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
announced that one of its two transcontinental passenger trains, the “Domin- 
ion”, would be discontinued on September 7th, 1965. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners made no move to stay the C.P.R.’s hand and it is probably quite 
safe to assume that if it had not been for a public outcry, particularly in the 
west, the “Dominion” might have gone to its demise without any enquiries 
having been made by the Board into this matter. Numerous protests were made, 
however, to Ottawa and on the Ist day of September, 1965, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners felt constrained to make an order which:— 


1. provided for public hearings to enquire into this matter; and 


2. provided also as follows: — 
“Canadian Pacific Railway Company shall continue to operate 
the present passenger service provided by ‘The Dominion’ until the 
Board orders otherwise”. 


I wish to emphasize the words “present passenger service” and “until the 
Board orders otherwise”. At the very inception of the Board’s belated interven- 
tion into this matter, a strange situation developed which warrants careful 
investigation as to the relationship which exists between the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and C.P.R. As I have stated, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners ordered the C.P.R. to “...continue to operate the present passenger 
service... until the Board orders otherwise”. Surely this meant only one thing, - 
namely, that the passenger service which was provided by C.P.R. on September 
lst was to be continued by C.P.R. “until the Board orders otherwise”. Never- 
theless, on September 7th, 1965 (even before the Board commenced its public 
hearings), C.P.R. removed all sleeping and eating facilities from the “Domin- 
ion”. On September Ist, 1965—the date of the Board’s Order—the “Dominion” 
was a transcontinental passenger train equipped with all of the amenities and 


~ 


facilities which one would expect to find on such a train, such as sleeping 


accommodation and feeding facilities. On September 7th, 1965, C.P.R. stripped 
the “Dominion” of all sleeping cars and feeding units and implemented a 
“Toonerville trolley” which consisted only of a diesel unit, a baggage car and 
two coach cars. (The baggage car was used only because Board of Transpoaal 
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Commissioners’ regulations require a buffer car to be used between the diesel 
unit and a passenger car.) When I appeared before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners during its hearings at Ottawa, I raised this issue and stated that 
this was a flagrant and deliberate violation by the C.P.R. of the Board’s order. I 
also stated that the Board’s order was binding on all parties, as well as on the 
Board itself, and that the Board should have enforced its own order. The Board 
had previously been confronted with a similar objection from other counsel 
who had appeared in the hearings before I did, but the Board brushed the 
matter aside simply by stating that since similar “seasonal changes” had been 
made by C.P.R. in the train consist in the past, its September Ist order did not 
preclude the C.P.R. from making such “seasonal changes” in 1965 (page 8 of the 
judgment). I challenged the legal validity of this point of view and I asked the 
Board when rendering its judgment to state its reasons for arriving at such a 
conclusion so that I might appeal this aspect of the matter on a point of law to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board, however, refrained from doing so 
and stated, at pages 8-9, as follows:— 


Having stated the Board’s position at Winnipeg, I do not think that it 
is necessary to deal with the matter further in this judgment, because 
the Board’s decision not to interfere with the seasonal change in the train 
on September 7th was administrative in character and, moreover, the 
real issue for determination now is the future of ‘The Dominion’, not any 
question as to the meaning of the order nor whether the seasonal change 
was contrary to the order. 


Since the Board has decided not to state its reasons, I have no reluctance in 
now saying not only that I consider that the Board of Transport Commissioners 
was clearly wrong in law but that in adopting this passive role it made it 
possible for C.P.R. to adopt a false posture during the course of the hearings. 
Throughout the hearings the ‘“‘Dominion’’, now reduced since the date of the 
Board’s order to a caricature of a passenger train, continued to operate, and the 
general public could not help but think that the whole argument was simply 
over whether this silly little train should be continued or not when, in point of 
fact, the issue was whether C.P.R. should be permitted to abandon the 
“Dominion” as a legitimate transcontinental passenger train having sleeping cars 
and dining facilities as was the case on September lst, the date of the Board’s 
order. 

Thus, because of the strange stand taken by the Board, the Board’s 
hearings, from their commencement, indeed prior to their commencement, were 
conducted against an unrealistic back-ground. The final step taken by the Board 
when it issued its judgment also produced a curious result. 

In its judgment dated January 7th, 1966, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners permitted C.P.R. to discontinue operation of the ‘Dominion’. I am 
instructed that certain portions of the “Dominion” were discontinued within an 
hour or two of the promulgation of the Board’s decision, even though the 
Board’s actual “Reasons for Judgment” were not received by us until January 

_ 12th. You are entitled to draw whatever inference you wish from the above as 
_ to the independent and impartial status of the Board of Transport Commis- 
_ sioners. 

C.R.L.E.A. objects to the decision of the Board of Transport Commissioners 

_ on several grounds. 
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The Board’s decision was made manifestly without any knowledge on its 
part of matters which are basic to an intelligent appraisal of the problems 
before them, without which their decision can only be less than useless. One 
would have thought that before the Board of Transport Commissioners allowed 
Canadian Pacific to eliminate one-half of their transcontinental passenger train 
services they would have embarked upon a careful study of Canada’s potential 
future requirements in the field of passenger traffic. Apparently the Board did 
not consider it its duty to enquire into the nature of Canada’s train passenger 
requirements in the future. It is also fair to say that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners did not concern itself with what Canada’s national rail transpor- 
tation policy would, or should, be. Indeed, during the course of the hearings, the 
Board indicated quite clearly that it was adopting a restrictive and narrow 
approach. When, in the course of the hearings, the Board was criticized by one 
of the witnesses for adopting an unnecessarily restrictive approach and for not 
attempting to give leadership so that the future of the “Dominion” would bear 
some relationship to an overall rail transportation policy, the Chief Commis- 
sioner said as follows:— 


The problems the Board has to deal with are usually not ones 
where the Board’s judgment can meet with popular acclaim. The nature 
of our functions are not such as to achieve that result. I would also add 
that you, as a Member of Parliament, know it is Parliament that makes 
the law. It is Parliament that sets forth the Board’s powers, the Board’s 
duties, the Board’s responsibilities, and so far as passenger services are 
concerned, for many, many years the Board has been hearing passenger 
service cases and has declared the principles upon which it decides those 
cases. 

Parliament so far has not seen fit to put something in the Railway 
Act that would enlarge the Board’s powers or that would impose addi 
tional duties or responsibilities upon the Board. As I said, Parliament 
makes the law, and we administer the Act as we think our duties and the 
circumstances and the law call for, but I do not wish you to go aw 
feeling we resent in any way the criticism in your brief. 


(Transcript of Proceedings, Board 
of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, page 6990) 


The witness who was appearing at the time before the Board was a form 
member of parliament; he was Mr. Douglas Fisher. 

The ratio decidendi of the Board’s judgment indicates clearly that it is 
based upon an interpretation and application of Section 315 of the Railway Act. 
Obviously the Board considers that its powers are circumscribed by th 
provisions of Section 315. It must be said that the Board of Tran 
Commissioners is a creature of the Federal Parliament and can only dischar 
the functions assigned to it by Parliament. One would have thought, however, 
that before any decision was made to abandon approximately 25 per cent 
Canada’s transcontinental passenger train service, the Board would have 
able to take into account certain considerations which are basic to a meanin 
understanding of the vital issues involved. It is almost incomprehensible 
think that an intelligent decision could be made without first knowing what th 
country’s overall transportation policy is in relation to railway passeng 
service. Equally, it is impossible to understand how a fullsome decision could 
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made without entering into any kind of research or study as to what the future 
potential is likely to be in long and short-haul passenger traffic. You will recall 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway referred repeatedly to “effective demand”. 
But if you look at the judgment of the Board of Transport Commissioners you 
will see there is virtually no attempt to look into this very question. If, for 
instance, it were known—as is indeed the case—that certain radical technological 
changes are about to be made in the field of rail transportation which would 
make rail transportation infinitely more appealing to passengers travelling 
between the East and the West, would this not have an effect upon the Board’s 
decision? It will be developed at a later stage of this submission that plans are 
presently in progress in the United States and, indeed, in Canada (by Canadian 
National) to revitalize train service at speeds and in degrees of comfort which 
would make them particularly inviting to persons travelling between various 
parts of Canada. A study along these lines was not even considered by the 
Board. It is almost beyond comprehension to imagine that a decision to 
discontinue the “Dominion” could be made without giving any regard whatever 
to the social and economic impact upon the communities which are serviced by 
the “Dominion”. Yet, this is precisely what the Board did. The Assistant Chief 
Commissioner stated, at page 90 of the judgment, as follows:— 


In formulating my opinion I have not weighed the economic or social 
impact upon communities. In my opinion, these are not matters to be 
considered and weighed by the Board in the discharge of its duties under 
the Railway Act. 


In that quotation I emphasize that “these are not matters to be considered 
and weighed by the Board’’. 


Here then is the anomaly of the situation. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners has allowed Canadian Pacific to discontinue the “Dominion” and 
this decision was taken without any study or consideration having been made as 
to what Canada’s national transportation policy will be, without any investiga- 
tion of passenger traffic potential, without any consideration of the effects of 
improved technology, and without taking into account either the economic or 
the social impact upon communities affected by this decision. It is particularly 
difficult to understand why the Board extended invitations to various communi- 
ties across Canada to make its views known to them when the Board did not 
consider that the economic or social impact upon such communities were 
matters which were germane to their judgment. It is now obvious that while 
the Board invited representations from municipalities and, indeed, thanked 
them profusely for their interest in appearing before them, the Board looked at 
these municipalities only with unseeing eyes. 


| The Board’s judgment speaks for itself and indicates the factors which 
were taken into account. It is clear that the principal factor which weighed most 
heavily upon the Board was that the operation of the “Dominion” was unprofit- 
able from the standpoint of Canadian Pacific Railway Company. For the most 
part, the Board’s judgment is nothing more than a verbatim recital of briefs and 
_ Material submitted to it by C.P.R. which had as their sole objective to prove 
_ that the “Dominion” is economically unprofitable to the C.P.R. 


What is surely required in this matter is not a decision by a regulatory 
body with inadequate authority to weigh all relevant factors. Surely this matter 
calls for a decision by Parliament itself. This is what we urged upon the Board 


| 
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of Transport Commissioners. I urged the Board, if it did not have the power to 
deal with this matter meaningfully—and it was apparent that it did not—to } 
defer its decision on this important issue on the ground that there is involved in 
this matter a principle which should be decided by Parliament alone; and it is | 
to this matter, which lies at the heart of this entire situation, to which I should 
like to address myself. 

The proposed withdrawal by Canadian Pacific Railway Company of facili- 
ties from transcontinental passenger service raises an important question of 
principle which underlies the entire relationship between the C.P.R. and the 
people of Canada. The necessity for providing all possible means of communica- 
tion and transportation in a growing country is self-evident. It must be 
accepted that the existence of facilities allowing for mobility of population is 
vital in the public interest and it surely does not require a carefully document- 
ed submission to establish its importance. We take the position that the C.P.R. is 
bound by contract efficiently to maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. We have reference, of course, to the historical background of the 
nature of the agreement reached between the Dominion of Canada and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 

On October 21, 1880, a contract was entered into between the Dominion of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. As part of the contract, the 
C.P.R. agreed to complete the construction of the railway system to the West , 
Coast. The C.P.R. also agreed, by paragraph 7 of this contract, as follows: — 

and the Company shall thereafter and forever efficiently maintain work 
and run the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
; 
ry 
> 


The people of Canada paid valuable consideration to the C.P.R. for the covenant 
given by the C.P.R. Paragraph 9 of the contract reads as follows:— 

9. In consideration of the premises, the Government agree to grant 
to the Company a subsidy in money of $25,000,000, and in land of 
25,000,000 acres, for which subsidies the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway shall be completed and the same shall be equipped, 
maintained and operated—the said subsidies respectively to be paid and 
granted as the work of construction shall proceed, in manner and upon 
the conditions following— 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would add that these $25 
million were 1880 dollars. The contract then proceeds to set out the details. 
Thus, a subsidy of $25 million was paid by Canada to the C.P.R. and, in addition 
thereto, 25 million acres of land were conveyed by Canada to the C.P.R. 
Paragraph 11 of the contract specifies that the 25 million acres of land shall 
consist of “alternate sections of 640 acres extending back 24 miles deep on each 
side of the railway, the Company receiving sections bearing uneven numbers.” 
It should be noted that the land conveyed to the Company carried not only the 
surface rights but also all mines and mineral rights. This, of course, reserved to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company the oil and gas rights in the 25 million 
acres. The contract was approved by an Act of Parliament being 44 Victoria, 
Chapter 1, which received Royal Assent on the 15th day of February, 1881. 

When Mr. Emerson was reminded of the terms of this contract when the 
Board held its hearings in Winnipeg, he equated “efficiency” with “profitability” 
and, of course, he was talking about the element of profitability from the 
standpoint of the C.P.R. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, may I just say that, from a 
purely personal standpoint, I am embarrassed, as indeed is my client, by some 
of the criticism which is being directed in this brief against the late Mr. 
Emerson. I knew Mr. Emerson personally for many years. We were both native 
Winnipegers and both attended the same university. Personally, I had the 
highest regard for Mr. Emerson. But in all truth Mr. Emerson held his opinions 
strongly, and he expressed his opinions forcibly, which is as it should be. But by 
the very nature of that fact alone, he invited equally strong and forcible 
criticism. I cannot help but feel that if Mr. Emerson were here today he would 
not resent the personal criticism of him; this was not in the nature of Mr. 
Emerson. But I deeply regret On a personal basis that on this very day, when 
Mr. Emerson is being buried, these criticisms are made of him personally. I take 
it this will be understood. This brief was filed before Mr. Emerson’s death. 


The following exchange between Mr. Mauro, Counsel for the Province of 
Manitoba and Mr. Emerson is significant :— 

Q. —but the one I want to focus on is the 1880 agreement and this 
word ‘efficient’. Have you, as the President of the Canadian Pacific, 
interpreted the word ‘efficiency’ to be equated with profitability?—A. I 
think that is a very simple test and a very straightforward test for 
efficiency. Certainly, except in unusual circumstances, whatever they 
may be, because obviously if a particular service is being produced and 
sold or if a particular good is being produced and sold and the revenues 
or the earnings arrived from the sale of the produce or the service are 
less than the expenditures that are made in producing it, it is inefficient 
from the standpoint of the economy. More of the resources of the 
country, in terms of labour and material, are being dissipated than the 
value of the service or good produced, so, per se, it must be inefficient. 


(Transcript of Proceedings, Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada, 
pages 5093-5094) 


One might almost think that the 1880 contract provided that C.P.R. “shall 
thereafter and forever profitably maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific 
Railway”. The pledge given by C.P.R. was that they would “efficiently maintain, 
work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway”. 

At page 9 of Exhibit 2 which was the formal statement submitted by Mr. 
Emerson, he stated as follows:— 

Canadian Pacific has accepted the challenge of efficient operation 
imposed under its charter and it is basic to the findings and recommen- 
dations of the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation. 


It is relevant to ask what is the concept, however, of Mr. Emerson or of 
Canadian Pacific as regards C.P.R.’s obligations under the contract which it 
entered into with Canada. The contract says that the C.P.R. shall “...forever 
efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway’. To Mr. 
Emerson, I might say to the C.P.R., “forever” is a time of limited duration and 
ends when any aspect of the railway’s operations ceases to be profitable to the 
C.P.R. Once any segment becomes unprofitable (to the C.P.R.), apparently it is 
no longer incumbent upon Canadian Pacific to operate efficiently with respect to 
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that particular aspect of its undertaking. First the C.P.R. destroys the efficiency 
of the “Dominion” and then pleads that the resulting unprofitability no longer 
warrants continuation of operation by the Company. Mr. Emerson was a 
professional engineer by training. Mr. Charles Wilson who was also an engineer 
(and often referred to as “Engine Charlie”) said, when he was President of 
General Motors Corporation, ‘““What is good for General Motors is good for the 
country”. Now apparently Mr. Emerson paraphrases Mr. Wilson’s philosophy 
and, in effect, says:— “What is good for Canadian Pacific is good for the 
country”! 

The people of Canada have every right to expect a more responsive and 
responsible reaction from the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The aid 
granted by Canada and other public authorities to the C.P.R. did not stop at the 
original subsidy of $25 million. As at December 31st, 1964, the cash subsidies 
and expenditures on construction have mounted to $106,280,334.00 made up as 


follows:— 


Beder sil cdc iccususkcici dinieaniak sao aa $ 88,437,180 
Pr OweriCtal: 1. counties kinnteeesbunns aPerde aeee $ 12,582,090 
MMGNECIOR LS eeteiecees ec Ss spn ans cies $ 5,261,064 

$106,280,334 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Public Finance 
and Transportation Division, Publication entitled 
“Canadian Pacific Railway Company 1923-64”, 
Table Number 3) 


Nor have the land grants been limited only to 25 million acres. As at 
December 31st, 1964, the land grants made to the C.P.R. have totalled 43,962,- 
546 acres made up as follows:— 


Pederal’: . 2.7820. 08 Desotl Saas 32,848,477 acres 
Provineial *: , SSAA Paeteaees 11,114,069 acres 


43,962,546 acres 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Public Finance — 
and Transportation Division, Publication entitl 


“Canadian Pacific Railway Company 1923-64 A 
Table Number 3) 


This contract has been referred to many times over the years. Indeed, there 
is danger that we may begin to regard such continued references as being 
somewhat maudlin. I consider that we are not indulging in any irresponsible 
sentimentalities. Many people in this country, including Canadian Railwa 
Labour Executives’ Association, consider that this was a solemn contract und ; 
which Canada gave to C.P.R. natural resources having untold wealth. 

I suggest to the members of the committee that that wealth is not 
measurable in the millions of dollars or hundreds of millions of dollars; it 4 
surely measurable in the billions of dollars. 

The wealth represented by the land which was given to Canadian Paci 
and the mineral rights contained therein today form the basis of Canadi 
Pacific Investments Limited which has become one of the wealthiest investm 
companies in Canada, if not on the North American Continent and we need n 
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' experience any sense of shame when we demand an accounting from Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Consideration flowed both ways in the 1880 contract. 
_ Canada gave to the C.P.R. money and land grants of tremendous wealth. In 
return, Canada obtained from Canadian Pacific what might be described as a 
promissory note and it is now up to you to determine the value, if any, of the 
. note which we now hold. Canada has every right to demand from Canadian 
Pacific that it shall “. . .forever efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian 
Pacific Railway’. The extent to which Canadian Pacific respects this undertak- 
ing can best be demonstrated from the record of the Board’s hearings. One can 
understand C.P.R.’s pre-occupation with the necessity of showing a profit, but 
one is entitled to ask whether this predilection with profit has not come to 
represent C.P.R.’s total concept of its responsibilities under the 1880 contract. 
Let the record speak for itself :— 

At page 6467, I was cross-examining Mr. J. R. Fraine, Vice-President of 
_ Railway Operations for Canadian Pacific:— 

Q. They are concerned about it?—A. About making a profit? 

Q. Yes?—A. I would think so. 

Q. If a part of your operation simply does not show a profit, do you 
consider you are justified in eliminating it?—-A. That is a general business 
practice. When segments of a business become unprofitable, it indicates 
there is no public demand and the logical thing to do is to try to cut out 
the dead wood. 


(Transcript of Proceedings, Board 
of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, page 6467) 

Again, Mr. Fraine is testifying :— 

Q. How anxious are you to continue in the passenger business?— 
A. We will continue in any phase of the business that is profitable. 

Q. But the moment it becomes unprofitable, do you consider you have 
no further responsibility? I honestly believe that calls for a yes or no 
answer ?—A. Well, I would not say it necessarily calls for yes or no. 

Q. Well, answer, any way you wish?—A. It seems to be that in the 
circumstances under which we operate, where there is other transport 
available, there should be no necessity to operate an unprofitable passen- 
ger line. 

(Transcript of Proceedings, Board 
of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, page 6470) 

Q. May I properly or more accurately sum up quite shortly the 
philosophy of the Canadian Pacific by saying that if it is uneconomic you 
ought to get out?—A. Yes, I agree with that. 

Q. And that sums up Canadian Pacific policy insofar as passenger 
service is concerned?—A. Yes, I think that is right in the evidence in 
chief; maybe not just expressed exactly like that. 

Q. I would be reflecting Canadian Pacific policy accurately if I were 
to put it that way?—A. I think so. 

(Transcript of Proceedings, Board 
of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, page 6477) 
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We submit that the Board of Transport Commissioners should have taken 
into account the fact that Canadian Pacific Railway has not shown good faith in 
the manner in which it has operated “The Dominion” and in its approach 
generally to the operation and administration of its railway passenger services. 
It is basic that any litigant who comes before any court of law must come 
before the court with “clean hands”. We contend that the Canadian Pacific set — 
out, by its own hand, to destroy the “Dominion” as an efficient transcontinental — 
passenger service. Their basic plea before the Board was that the “Dominion” — 
did not have sufficient patronage from the customers and that this resulted in 
the “Dominion” being an unprofitable exercise. Presidents of Canadian Pacific 
carry with them the image of “captains of industry” and of men of vision and 
aggressive promotion. The following excerpts from the Evidence will demon- — 
strate the extent to which the current men of vision of C.P.R. deliberately © 
downgraded “The Dominion” to the point where a passenger would have to be 
more than desperate to avail himself of the creature comforts supplied by the : 
“Dominion”. When I cross-examined Mr. Allan Brown of the C.P.R.’s Depart- 
ment of Research, I took Mr. Brown on an imaginary trip on the “Dominion” 
and the following will demonstrate the “pleasures” of a trip on the “Domin- 
ion” :— 

e (10:15 a.m.) 

May I interject, Mr. Chairman and members, and say that when I was here 
the other night Mr. Ian Sinclair was testifying. A question was put to him by 
Mr. Carter, and I would like to get this into its proper context. 

Mr. CarTER: Mr. Wright, could I have the page number? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, it is page 115, about five lines from the top. I quote: 

Mr. CarTER: I was going to put the same question but in a different 
way. We have been talking about the effective demand—either you have it 
or you do not. What I would like to have, if it is possible to give, perhaps 
it is impossible to give it in mathematical terms; how far below the 
effective demand is the “Canadian” and how far below the effective 
demand is the “Dominion”. Is it possible to express that in percentage 
terms? 

Mr. Srnciarr: There is no question about this. As I say, the “Do- 
minion” has not had an effective demand for the transcontinental consist 
service since 1960— 


Apparently their trouble started in 1960. The evidence which I am about to read 
to you will indicate the type of service which was given on the Dominion by 
Canadian Pacific. The reason I am putting it to you this way is that I am asking 
you to judge whether the effective demand left the Canadian Pacific or whether 
the Canadian Pacific drove the effective demand away. This is the evidence 
from a member of the research department. 

Q. I am now looking at your Exhibit 53; take a person who is going 
to travel say from Montreal to—well, say he only goes as far as Winnipeg; 
he would have a sleeper, wouldn’t he from Montreal to Ottawa and then 
to Sudbury?—A. He would have a sleeper from Montreal to Sudbury, yes. 

Q. What time would he get into Sudbury?—A. In the morning, sir. @ 

Q. At about what time in the morning?—A. Just a moment, and I can 
give you the time; at 6:55 in the morning. ; 

Q. This sleeper goes off at Sudbury, doesn’t it?—A. That is correct. 


v 
' 
a 
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Q. So, the friendly porter would have to wake up this adventurous 
passenger, who wants to see the beauties of the country and say, ‘get out 
of bed because we are taking the sleeper off the train’. He would have to 
climb out of bed and get into the coach, is that right?—-A. Yes, sir. 

Q@. Then, he sits up in the coach until he gets to Fort William, is that 
right?—A. That is correct. 

Q. How long does it take him—well, he would leave Sudbury at what 
time?—A. At eight in the morning, sir. ‘ 

Q. He would arrive at Fort William at what time?—A. 11:55 p.m. 

Q. And during all that time he would not be able to have a hot meal 
on board that train, would he?—A. No. 

Q. What would he do, suppose he was moved to take nourishment, 
how would he go about it because he would be on the train or car all day 
long, he would be on it for about 18 hours until he got to Fort William, 
and how would he take nourishment? Would he just get a dry piece of 
cheese between two stale pieces of bread? Is there a newsy on the train?— 
A. I believe there is in certain areas but I cannot speak for the train 
across the country. 

Q. Well, assume that he survives— 


Mr. SPENCE: Wait, you have not got the answer to the last question 
yet. 


Mr. WrRicHT: Q. All right, I thought the witness could not give 
me an answer. Can you?—-A. Not in so far as a news agent goes. There are 
stops along the way where he possibly could get some food he required. 


He did not even know if they had news agents on those trains all the way from 
Sudbury to Fort William. 

Q. How long are most of those stops?—A. Fifteen minutes. 

Q. So he could get off at 15 minute stops, grab a bite to eat and 
clamber on board again, and press on into the far west. He may do this 
several times. 

The Chief CommissIonER: I do not think you need to take too 
much time trying to establish that the Dominion as presently constituted, 
is unattractive for long distance travel. 

Mr. Wricut: Let us assume he survives the trip as far as Fort 
William, what would he do at Fort William. Does he have a sleeping car 
from Fort William to Winnipeg?—A. He could have, yes; there is a 
sleeping car there. 

Q. So, he gets out of the coach and into a sleeper. He goes on his way 
towards Winnipeg, and we know there are no sleeping or dining car 
facilities all the way from there to Vancouver?—A. That is correct. 

Q. Now, surely, it did not take a tremendous job of research to 
convince you that the traffic the Dominion would attract would be 
negligible?—-A. As I say, sir, there is a choice and has been for the past 
few years. People choose which mode of travel they desire to use. 


(Transcript of Proceedings, Board 


of Transport Commissioners for 


Canada, page 6626) 
23735—2 
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I hope that I shall be forgiven for observing that there is a Board of 
Transport Commissioners regulation which makes it mandatory for C.P.R. to 
give feed and water at certain intervals to cattle while in transit. Similar 
solicitude for the human species would have been virtuous. 

In other words, they had a 10 or 15 minute stop during which time they 
would have to jump off the train, endeavour to get from the train to the 
restaurant in order to obtain some food and, at the same time, ensure that they 
reboard the train before it leaves. 

It is quite apparent that Canadian Pacific’s operational decisions are made 
with careful thought as to the consequences. It was not enough, in pursuance of 
their objective, for C.P.R. merely to destroy “The Dominion” as a transcon- 
tinental passenger train; it apparently also became imperative for the C.P.R. to 
increase its fares for such “service”. Thus, the judgment of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners indicates that the fares charged by the C.P.R. on “The 


Dominion” were higher than the fares charged by the Canadian National on its © 


transcontinental passenger trains where all of the amenities of transconti- 


nental service were provided! Our submission is that the C.P.R. made — 


assurance doubly sure that they would drive away passengers from “The 
Dominion” by increasing their fares for this travesty. Having thus succeeded in 
their original plan, they then told the Board of Transport Commissioners that 
“The Dominion” could not be operated profitably. What naivete or indifference 
the senior officers of Canadian Pacific must impute to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners and to Canada’s legislators! 

The Board was entitled to take into account the actions of C.P.R. in getting 
out of passenger service in the area of the highest passenger traffic density in 
Canada, namely between Montreal and Toronto and between Ottawa and 
Torcento since we now know that the discussions with the board were in 
progress before the board’s judgment on “The Dominion” was made. The 
employees of the C.P.R. who have now become unemployed by reason of the 
C.P.R.’s abdication of the Montreal-Toronto and the Ottawa-Toronto services 
received messages from Mr. Emerson, dated January 21st, 1966, which read in 
part as follows:— 


It is regretted that, with the completion of their respective runs on 
Sunday, January 23, passenger train operations by the Company between 
Toronto and Ottawa and between Toronto and Montreal will cease. This 
is not a situation that has been sought by this company but unfortunately 
is one which we must accept in the light of conclusions reached by the 
Board of Transport Commissioners as to the train service to be given 
between these cities. 


C.P.R. is now rewriting history even while the events occur! They have told 
their employees, now unemployed, that the abandonment of the Montreal- 
Toronto and Ottawa-Toronto runs were “not ...sought by this company” but 
were imposed upon them by the Board of Transport Commissioners! We state 
categorically that we do not believe these statements. We say they are untrue. 
We say further that this is additional evidence of the fact that Canadian Pacific 
does not stand before you with “clean hands”. We challenge their bona fides in 
the field of railway passenger service in Canada. We say that Canadian Pacifie 
is determined to get out of passenger service and to impose the entire burden 
upon the public-owned Canadian National. We say that C.P.R.’s complete p 
occupation with the acquisition of the Canadian dollar is their sole objective and 


— 
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that their covenant to the Canadian people to ‘‘forever efficiently maintain, work 

and run the Canadian Pacific Railway” is one which not only has been broken by 

them but one whose observance is honoured continuously only in the breach. 

Their fixed policy is to proceed piece-meal in the abandonment of passenger 

service and to retain and compete aggressively, as indeed they do, in the 
- profitable freight business. 

We are entitled to ask whether or not the C.P.R. has met “. . . the challenge 
of efficient operation imposed under its charter .. .” to use Mr. Emerson’s own 
words in his submission to the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 1964 
annual report of Canadian Pacific Railway Company, at page 9 thereof, gra- 
phically depicts the reduction in passenger revenue during the year 1964. In the 
light of the negative philosophy adopted by C.P.R. towards passenger service, 
this adverse record of performance is not difficult to understand. The annual 
report, in dealing with ‘“‘passenger traffic” concludes as follows: 


In view of the increased use of the private automobile over improved 
highways in short distance travel and the inherent advantages of the jet 
airliner over long distance, no prospect is envisaged by your company of 
attracting rail passengers in sufficient numbers, on many segments of our 
lines, at prices they are willing to pay, to offset the expenses of providing 
this service. 


Compare this attitude with that of Canadian National for the same year 
1964. Their annual report states: 


The number of passengers carried by C.N. increased in 1964 by 14.0 
per cent over 1963 and passenger services revenues were 16.7 per cent 
higher. The red, white and blue fare plan, to which is credited much of 
the increase in passenger sales, was extended throughout the system 
during 1964 and this and other passenger sales projects were intensively 
advertised and promoted in various ways. 


At page 15 of the C.N. annual report for 1964, under the heading of 
“Outlook”, Canadian National says: 


Current C.N. passenger policy calls for a strong effort to increase 
passenger sales and provide good, competitively priced passenger service 
in areas where actual or potential returns justify the effort. For C.N., 
intensive market research and study of relevant social, economic and 
technological trends and developments point strongly towards the con- 
clusion that, in most of the areas now being served, a property designed 
and operated passenger service can be made to justify itself on economic 
grounds. In this respect the experience of 1964 has been quite encourag- 
ing. 

Mr. Emerson and his predecessors have often been heard to sing the praises 
of competition as a stimulus for improved efficiency. It is relevant to enquire 
what efforts have been made by Canadian Pacific to compete, in a meaningful 
way, with Canadian National in improving its passenger revenue picture? Far 
from “accepting the challenge of efficient operation”, the evidence in these 
proceedings betrays an attitude on the part of the C.P.R. to deliberately get out 
of passenger service—except where it serves C.P.R.’s purpose to continue. We 
know that C.P.R. has been sitting on the sidelines adopting a posture of 

' omnipotent, if cynical, wisdom with respect to Canadian National’s campaign to 
23735—23 
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elevate the standard of efficiency in passenger service. C.P.R. in general, and 
Mr. Emerson in particular, adopt a posture of knowing scepticism. Thus in a 
recent article by Phillip Smith in Weekend Magazine, Mr. Smith reports that 
there seems to be no chance that C.P.R. will attempt to match Canadian 
National’s aggressive sales campaign. The attitude of the men of vision is 
summed up by Mr. Emerson in this article where he is quoted as saying: 


We have to back our judgment with our own money. 


The inference is clear that Canadian National may be recklessly spending the 
public money whereas Canadian Pacific might be jeopardizing some of its “own 
money” if it miscalculates in a campaign to improve their standards of 
passenger service. Surely it is time for someone in the Government, or possibly 
in Parliament, to remind Mr. Emerson—I am sorry and embarrassed by the 
references, but I think I have explained that already—that when he talks about "| 
spending C.P.R.’s “own money” he is talking, to a very large extent, about | 
“our” money, that is to say, money and wealth given to C.P.R. by Canada. Now 
that C.P.R. has “our” (Canada’s) money securely in its treasury, it feels that it 
must not use this money except for “profitable” purposes and sings a hypo- 
critical theme equating profitability with efficiency. It is clear that C.P.R. d 
not intend to develop and promote passenger service in Canada. At the sam 
time, their officers go about the country expressing grave doubts about 
Canadian National’s plans. At least one must give credit to Canadian Nation 
for attempting to tackle the problem in a manner which will advance the public 
interest. The men of action of the C.P.R. have now become men of apathy and 
slothfulness. 

In practical terms, Mr. Emerson’s general attitude respecting passenger 
service is summed up in an answer given by Mr. Emerson to a question asked 
him by the chief commissioner at Winnipeg: 

The Chief CoMMISSIONER: Q. Do you foresee a Canada some ye 
hence, Mr. Emerson, without any C.P.R. passenger train service?—A. I 
is quite within the realms of possibility, sir, yes. I think unless somet i 
happens to arrest the present trend, and I don’t know what that would 
be at the moment, I think it must inevitably point in that direction. 

(Transcript of proceedings, 
Board of Transport Commissioners for j 
Canada, page 4915) 


The manner in which this philosophy is projected into practical day-to-day 4 
operations was clearly demonstrated in the evidence given by Mr. Ian Warren, 
General Passenger Traffic Manager of Canadian Pacific. Mr. Warren is the 
senior operational officer of Canadian Pacific who is in charge of C.P.R.’s 
passenger service. It is interesting to examine the degree of enthusiasm which 
Mr. Warren brings to his position dictated undoubtedly by the encompassi 
policy which has been handed down to him. The following appears in a porti 
of my cross-examination of Mr. Warren: 

Q. So that the philosophy which you as top passenger man 
Canadian Pacific bring to your position is that you are operating a servi 
which is basically non-essential and which progressively becomes € 
and more non-essential?—A. To the extent that it can be made profitab: 
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Q. Profitability at all times being the basic criterion?—A. It must be, 
sir. 

Q. I will not go into the question with you as to Canadian Pacific’s 
responsibility under that old 1880 agreement. I will deal with that 
later?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. But this is the framework, the philosophical framework within 
which you as General Traffic Passenger Manager of the C.P.R. operate? 
—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Well, we have got that pretty clear?—A. That is right. 

Q. It is pretty reasonable to assume you are not going to spend a 
plugged penny in providing efficient railway passenger service to Canada 
unless you can see a dollar at the end of the rainbow?—-A. We have got 
efficient transport service. 

Q. You try and tell that to any of the people on the Dominion, or for 
that matter to those on your overcrowded Canadian?—A. Certainly you 
could not say that about the Canadian, but the Dominion, that should not 
be operating now. You take the peanuts in the way of passengers on it 
now— 

Q. But my friend, Mr. Frawley, put that question yesterday to one of 
the other witnesses. You are losing money on the Canadian. Why, in the 
name of sanity, don’t you get out of that too, or is that ‘the next step’ Mr. 
Emerson was talking about?—A. I dont think he mentioned a next 
step. 

Q. He mentioned ‘one step at a time’?—A. That is right. 

Q. I am asking you if that is the next step?—-A. I have heard nothing 
whatever and I am sure nobody is discussing discontinuing ‘the Canadian’ 
at this time. 

Q. Well, where is the next step? What part of the country will the 
next step be in?—A. We have a few branch lines under consideration now. 

Q. And I suppose they are going to be discontinued on the grounds 
that they are unprofitable?—-A. That is right.” 


(Transcript of proceedings, Board 
of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, pages 6733-6735) 


At this point, the chief commissioner intervened and put the following 
question to Mr. Warren which, in my view, is probably the basic consideration 
in this entire matter:— 

The Chief COMMISSIONER: Mr. Warren, you have just been dealing 
with the philosophy, or your philosophy. Do you see any reason why that 
philosophy of your’s or of Canadian Pacific should not apply to Canadian 
National?—A. No sir. 


It can readily be seen that C.P.R. can barely stifle a corporate yawn in its 
approach to passenger service in Canada. It is against this entrenched policy of 
hegativism that C.P.R. must be judged. It is perfectly clear that C.P.R. is 
dedicated to the policy of throwing the entire burden of passenger service on 
the publicly-owned Canadian National Railway. 

We submit that you must seek out the motives of the C.P.R. in the field of 
Tailway passenger service, having regard for what Canadian Pacific has already 
done with “The Dominion” and C.P.R.’s disappearance from passenger runs 
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between Montreal-Toronto and Ottawa-Toronto. C.P.R. is obsessed only wi 
the need to make money. When Mr. Emerson was being cross-examined by Mr. 
W. Fraser, Q.C., counsel for the City of Winnipeg, the following appears:— 

Q. It gets back to your general position that you would like to g 
out of passenger business ultimately?—A. It gets back to a general posi 
tion this: That in accordance with the undertaking of the company und 
its contract with the government, in keeping with the findings of 
MacPherson Royal Commission, in keeping with the recommendations 
the Economic Council of Canada, in keeping with the food and busin 
management, 


—I am sure there was a typographical error in the original transcript in 
connection— 
all these things point to the fallacy and the folly, if I can put it that w 
of continuing to operate an uneconomic, a loss service. They all point i 
that direction”’. 
(Transcript of proceedings, Board i 
of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, page 4963) 


Mr. Emerson’s philosophy is expressed by him quite frankly and it does 
augur well for the continuation of any passenger service by C.P.R. in Cana 
According to Canadian Pacific, if it is uneconomic then, a fortiori, this points 
“the fallacy and the folly ... of continuing to operate an uneconomic loss service 
They all point in that direction”. Is this the standard against which all decisi 
are to be made in the future by C.P.R.? If it is, and there appears to be no 
doubt that such is the case, then of what use is the covenant given by 
C.P.R., in return for the extremely valuable consideration hereinbefore refe 
to, namely the covenant to “forever efficiently maintain, work and run the 
Canadian Pacific Railway”? ‘ 

We submit that the Government of Canada should enforce the covenant 
which was given to it by the C.P.R. under the 1880 contract. We contend t 
both parties to the contract must declare their positions. ; 

Of course, I mean the Canadian Pacific and the government. 

I continue: 

The C.P.R. has already indicated its position, namely, that it does not 
intend to perform the covenant given by it to Canada under the 1880 contr | 
It now remains for the government to declare its position as to whether or not 
is going to enforce this covenant against C.P.R. We take the position that it | 
incumbent upon the government either to enforce the contract or to rel | 
C.P.R. from the contract. There is no other way, for surely any other appr 
must be one of rationalization and equivocation. The stakes from the, standpollit! 
of the public interest are extremely high. We submit that if the C.P.R. is 
allowed to get away with these deliberate violations it will be only because the 
government is not enforcing its contractual rights. Since we believe that that. 
would be contrary to public policy as enunciated in the 1880 contract and 
against the public interest we say that the public interest must be protected by 
insisting upon the performance by C.P.R. of its obligations under the contrac | 
C.P.R. should, therefore, be given the choice at once either of living up to its 
contract or of suffering the consequences of its having unlawfully rescinded 
contract. If the latter course is the one which must be followed, then C 
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should demand forthwith an accounting from Canadian Pacific and should 
obtain the return to the people of Canada not only of the monies which have 
been paid to the C.P.R. under the contract but also the return of the land grants 
and the natural resources therein which have so enriched the C.P.R. 

The comparison between the attitude of hand-wringing despair of spokes- 
men for Canadian Pacific with that of rail transportation officials in the United 
States is worthy of note. The attitude of C.P.R. has already been articulated in 
the proceedings before the Board of Transport Commissioners. It is apparent 
that events are moving quickly in the United States in quite an opposite 
direction from that in which Canadian Pacific is moving, at least in the field of 
railway passenger service. In the United States, considerable research is going 
on with a view to modernizing railway passenger service. When this matter was 
being considered by the Board of Transport Commissioners, we produced 
statements by leading men in the railway industry which indicated that a “new 
look” is being assumed in the railway passenger industry. With highways 
becoming more and more congested by motor vehicle traffic and with the cost of 


highway construction increasing constantly, the realization has come home to 
the railway industry and to the United States Congress that steps must be taken 


to re-assert the importance of railway passenger service. I do not wish to take 


up your time by reciting all of the evidence which I introduced before the 


Board of Transport Commissioners as to the developments in the United States 
although its importance cannot be exaggerated. May I merely, therefore, 
mention only a few of the points of view which have been expressed by men 
who are in a position to know whereof they speak. I ask you to note that the 
people whom I quote are men in the railway industry. 
Mr. Sidney Bone who is New York Central’s Passenger Sales Manager at 
Chicago and President of the American Association of Passenger Traffic Officers: 
What is going on right now may well mark the turning point in the 
history of the railroad passenger train. 


Mr. James R. Getty, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Seaboard Airline: 
There are three basic requisites for success. 


I ask you to apply these requisites to the standard of the Canadian Pacific in the 
operation of the Dominion. 
1. Good potential. We have it. Travel today is a $30-billion industry— 
it’s going to get bigger. 
2. A good product, fairly priced. 
3. Make patrons feel wanted. 
4. Advertise—then get out and sell. We should try not to provide just 
transportation but travel. 


Mr. Wayne A. Hoffman, Executive Vice-President of New York Central: 


There are encouraging indications that responsible people...are 
becoming aware of the need for planning and for action. ..if we can find 
a way to preserve needed service we won’t have to re-invent the railroad 
passenger train after it has disappeared. 


Mr. John T. Connor, U.S. Secretary of Commerce: 


Many of us older Americans are railroad buffs at heart, and we will 
get a real kick out of seeing the Iron Horse riding high and proud 
again...But the (Johnson administration’s) reasons for testing out the 
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railroad passenger market are not sentimental—they are highly practical. 
A railroad uses no more land than one of today’s modern superhigh- 
ways—yet it is capable of carrying five times as many passengers. We will 
need fast efficient rail systems to complement our fast efficient highway 
systems. All systems must not only move apace of need, but participate 
and gear up for future needs. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may I interject for a moment to say that the 
source of these quotes is a publication called “Railway Aids”, which is the 
official organ of the A.A.R., the American Association of Railroads. These 
references were given to the Board of Transport Commissioners, and I can 
vouch for the correctness of same. I continue: 

The statement made by Secretary of Commerce, John T. Connor, was not 
merely in the nature of a “pep talk” to the railway executives whom he was 
addressing. The Secretary of Commerce was referring to a recent statute passed 
by the United States Congress on September 30th, 1965 known as Public Law 
89-220 entitled the “High-Speed Ground Transportation Act”. A copy of this 
Statute is hereto attached. It will be noted that section 1 of this recent piece of 
legislation enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in the United 
States provides “that, consistent with the objective of promoting a safe, 
adequate, economical, and efficient national transportation system, the Secretary 
of Commerce (hereinafter in this act referred to as ‘the secretary’) is authorized 
to undertake research and development in high-speed ground transportation, 
including, but not limited to, components such as materials, aerodynamics, 
vehicle propulsion, vehicle control, communications, and guide-ways’’. The 
legislation empowers the Interstate Commerce Commission to undertake re- 
search with the assistance of both industry and labour and provides that reports 
shall be made to both the President and Congress. The legislation authorizes the 
appropriation of $90,000,000 over a 3-year period ending June 30th, 1968 for the 
purpose of undertaking the research and development referred to in the 
legislation. | 


e (10:45 am.) 
Mr. CANTELON: Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I think the witness must be 
getting tired. I was wondering whether we could do what we did before, that * 
to give him a rest, and take a rest ourselves as well, by having a coffee break. 4 
Mr. Wricut: It is very thoughtful of you, Mr. Cantelon, but I would like to 
continue reading the brief and then have a short recess. i 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is everybody agreed? Mr. Wright will go on reading 
his brief and then we will have a short recess, 
Mr. WricHt: On September 30th, 1965, President Johnson signed the Bill. 
He commented on the objects of the Bill. Several excerpts from the President’s - 
remarks appear to be germane in the light of the considerations before you:— 
We have aeroplanes which fly three times faster than sound. We 
have television cameras that are orbiting Mars. But we have the 
tired inadequate mass transportation between our towns and cities tha 
we had 30 years ago. 
It will help us to determine what kind of high-speed gro 
transportation people want, what kind of transportation they will 
if it is available. The Secretary of Commerce, in co-operation with priva 
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industry, is now authorized to test the public response by making trial 
improvements in existing passenger systems. 

Secretary Connor informs me he has already received scores of 
designs and operating suggestions for a new railroad passenger car which 
he wants to try out. These suggestions have come to him from private 
industry. They are produced at no cost to the Government. And as a 
result of the enthusiastic co-operation, the Department of Commerce and 
the participating railroads expect to have completed their final specifica- 
tions some time within the next two weeks. Thus, we can begin taking 
bids for the construction of these new experimental rail passenger cars 
just as soon as we can make the funds available. The first of these cars 
are expected to be delivered by the Fall of 1966. At that time, the 
Pennsylvania railroad will begin providing rail service between New 
York and Washington, and between New York and Boston, at speeds of 
up to 125 miles per hour. 


On January 29th, 1966, the Financial Post carried a report which reads as 
follows:— 


$500,000 ORDER COULD MARK SECOND RAILWAY REVOLU- 
TION. MONTREAL—A relatively small ($500,000) order for United 
Aircraft of Canada Ltd. may mark the beginning of the second major 
railway revolution. 

Just as introduction of the diesel made the steam engine obsolete 
almost overnight, United’s ST6 shaft-turbine engine may in turn oust the 
diesel for “fast trains’’. 

United Aircraft designed and produced the engine, which is now in 
commercial use in the Beechcraft King Air and, on a prototype basis in a 
woodchipper and snowplow. Next summer, it will deliver 14 for the 
high-speed demonstration passenger trains to be used in the Boston- 
Washington experimental corridor project. 

The Company’s parent, United Aircraft Corp., won the $2.1 million 
contract for the two trains, each capable of speeds of 120 to 160 mph. on 
existing track. The contract calls for maintenance and service for the 
two-year experimental run. 

The experimental trains will have special cars, covered with a 
heavy-gauge aluminum skin, in which the turbine engines will be 
located. 

Their big advantage, according to United, is that they will run on 
existing track. All other ‘fast trains’, they say, run on special tracks—some 
with a third rail—which are expensive and complicated to install. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I would like to bring a certain matter to your attention. I do 
not know whether it was intentional or otherwise but I am convinced that you 
may have been left with the impression that these new fast turbine trains that 
are shortly to be put into operation will require some sort of revolutionary 
realignment of the existing roadbeds, that is of the railway track. When Mr. 
Crump appeared before you, he said the following, and I will quote from the 
bottom of page 18 and the top of page 19 of this committee’s evidence: 


A second major change that is perhaps on the horizon, is in regard 
to the Atlantic Corridor in the United States. You will recall that the 
President of the United States recently appropriated $90 million for 
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research and development of high-speed rail transportation in what they 
call the Corridor between Boston and Washington, a distance of approxi- 
mately 450 miles. Again, there are approximately 40 million people living 
adjacent to those 450 miles and who would be served by that line. But 
they are only in the research stage. I think it is worthy of note that any 
illustrations you have seen put out by research groups or equipment 
manufacturers of futuristic trains, if I may call them that, are always on 


elevated track runs. 


I think it would have been reasonable for you to assume from this that this 
new type of engine can only operate on an elevated track. This is simply not so, 
and if there is any doubt in your minds I would ask you to obtain specific 
information on it. There is simply no question about it. United Aircraft, which 
is doing the job, can always be called by you. I have heard about some of the 
details, and certainly my information—I accept it as being correct—is that the 
existing railroad track would be usable with respect to this new type of engine. 

Here then is a Canadian subsidiary of an American firm which is manufac- 
turing engines for new trains for use on United States railways which will 
travel at speeds of 120-160 miles per hour on existing track. While all these 
developments are proceeding in the United States and with Canadian National 
here at home, the C.P.R. is moving along in its plans to liquidate a large part of i 


Canada’s railway passenger service. " 
You are in a position to verify for yourselves some of the dramatic and © 


exciting developments that are taking place in railway transportation research 
and development. Practical demonstrations have been made in the United States” 
with respect to high-speed railway engines that will revolutionize the railway 
industry. It is no longer a secret that Canadian National is presently seriously — 
considering introducing a train in the next few years, possibly by 1967, which 
would travel between Montreal and Toronto in 3 hours and 20 minutes! Can you 
not imagine the changes which such a development will cause in passenger 
travel habits? How is it possible to consider Canada’s over-all transportation 
policy and the position to be occupied by passenger service without taking into 
account the tremendous developments which will assuredly occur in the next 
few years? C.P.R. will undoubtedly regard all this as the wishful thinking of the 
uninformed, and when they do it should be recognized as part of the posture 
assumed by them as part of their long-range plan to use their money in such 
activities as Canadian Pacific Investments Ltd. and not in railway passenger 
transportation. 

Mention should be made of one of C.P.R.’s principal diversionary tactics 
before the Board of Transport Commissioners. At the commencement of 
hearings C.P.R. presented a motion that the hearings be postponed indefinitely 
and that the Company be allowed to discontinue the “Dominion” immediately in 
order to divert certain diesel units from the “Dominion” to freight traffic. Their 
argument was that these diesel units were urgently needed in order to provide 
motive power to haul grain in connection with the current Russian grain 
contract. The Board of Transport Commissioners denied this motion. We are 
entitled to assume, therefore, that by denying this motion the Board did not 
attach any importance to C.P.R.’s argument for if such diesel units were sO 
urgently needed in the public interest then the public interest would surely 
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surmount all other considerations. Nevertheless, in the final Judgment issued by 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, the following appears at page 6:— 

I am satisfied that the release of the motive power now in use on the 
‘Dominion’ can make a useful contribution to the carriage of that other 
traffic. The advantages of that contribution support the case for discon- 
tinuance of the train. 


We contend that the Board is inconsistent in its treatment of the subject. 
During the course of the hearings C.P.R. officials were asked whether or not 
there were any box-cars in Canada standing idle because of lack of diesel motive 
power which were being used on ‘The Dominion”. C.P.R. officials admitted 
frankly that such was not the case. We say, therefore, that the finding of the 
Board regarding the need in “other traffic” for the ‘‘Dominion’s” diesel units is 
without any foundation and that the Board’s finding in this regard is entirely 
unsupportable by the evidence. It was also established before the Board that the 
decision to discontinue the “Dominion” was made before the C.P.R. had any 
knowledge whatever of the Russian grain contract. C.P.R.’s synthetic argument 
as to the need for the diesel units of the “Dominion” was a rationale which had 
been initially rejected by the Board and which did not deserve any affirmative 
finding in the Board’s final Judgment. 

We are criticized in some places for expressing undue concern about the 
loss of jobs of railway employees who are represented by the organizations 
affiliated with the Canadian Railway Labour Executives’ Association. We say 
that we do not have to apologize for this concern. It is a legitimate area of 
concern for the bargaining agents and the spokesmen of the men concerned. 

After all, in view of the concern shown by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for the economic plight of Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
which according to its 1964 financial statement had only made a record $44-mil- 
lion, it is surely not unseemly for the railway labour organizations to be 
concerned for the economic and social plight of the men who have been left 
unemployed by C.P.R.’s actions. This is all the more so in view of the fact that 
C.P.R.’s case is based primarily on the footing of “unprofitability”. It is quite 
apparent that C.P.R. will not waste any of its time being concerned about the 
welfare of their former employees. Our disquietude is heightened by the fact 
that the Board of Transport Commissioners has not shown any concern for the 
plight of the men since on no less than three occasions, in the course of their 
judgment, the Board of Transport Commissioners went out of their way to quote 
from a judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada that the railways do not exist 
for the convenience of the employees. 

The Railway Brotherhoods see men being released from their employment 
by the discontinuance of “The Dominion” and within several days after this 
decision is made more men lose their jobs by reason of the C.P.R.’s abandon- 
ment of the Montreal-Toronto and Ottawa-Toronto runs. The Railway Broth- 
erhoods are surely not to be condemned when all of these decisions are made 
without any concern being given to the welfare of the employees or without any 
provision being made for severance pay or for compensating the men for their 
travelling and moving expenses for themselves and their families in order to 
exercise their seniority as a result of the changes caused by these management 
‘decisions. The Brotherhoods are aware of the fact that public policy with 
respect to the protection of the welfare of railway employees was expressed, to 
some extent, in the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act which provided for 
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compensation and assistance to employees adversely affected in the circum- 
stances described in that legislation. The Brotherhoods are aware of the fact 
that when Bill No. C-15 was considered during the last Session of Parliament 
by the Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines, that | 
Committee presented its Report to the House of Commons, which read in part 
as follows:— 


The Committee was favourable to the subject matter of Bill C-15 
and commends it to the House and the government; and to further clarify 
our views on the situation relating to the subject matter, the Committee 
recommends that: 

The government give consideration to amending Section 182 of the 
Railway Act to ensure the rights of railways employees in those cases 
where abandonment, merger or coordination between railways, or the 
closing or near-closing of terminals and shops or the introduction of 
‘run-throughs’ is undertaken by the management. 

The Committee would prefer that such matters as adjustment, 
compensation, re-training arrangements, and other ameliorations of the 
dislocation be a matter of negotiation between management and the 
employees’ legitimate bargaining agencies but it recognizes that a strong 
encouragement to such means of settlement will ensue when Section 182 
is read in such a legal way as to offer firm protection to the employees. 


(Report of Industrial Inquiry 
Commission on Canadian National 
Railways ‘“Run-Throughs”, 

pages 29-30) 


Thus, although the principle of providing compensation and other ameliorative 
measures to railway employees in certain situations has been recognized at 
various stages in Parliament, the plight of the employees has not been given 
any consideration whatever either by the Board of Transport Commissioners or 
byiC.P:R. 

We submit, therefore, that for all of the above reasons the decision of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners should be rescinded forthwith and the C.P.R. 
should be directed to resume the operation of the “Dominion” as a properly 
equipped transcontinental passenger train. We submit that the Board’s decision 
is an uninformed one in that it does not seek or even pretend to take into 
account:— 

1. What comprises Canada’s foreseeable national transportation policy. 

2. The future potential of passenger traffic requirements, both long- 
haul and short-haul. 

3. The nature of the technological changes which are imminent in 
railway passenger transportation. 

4. The social and economic impact upon the communities affected by 
the discontinuance of “The Dominion”. 


To the extent that the Board’s decision proceeded in complete ignorance or 
disregard of these factors, their Judgment is not at all helpful in resolving the 
issue. The Board’s interpretation of the 1880 contract, we submit, inspires li 
confidence in that Board’s appreciation of the role to be played by C.P.R. 
Canada’s future development of railway passenger transportation. The Board’ 
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preoccupation with C.P.R.’s arguments concerning “‘profitability” is only an 
extension of C.P.R.’s philosophy which we contend, is contrary to public policy 
as expressed in the 1880 contract and is against the public interest. C.P.R.’s 
deliberate and calculated destruction of “The Dominion” is an act which should 
be recognized for what it is and C.P.R. should not be allowed to get away with 
such reckless irresponsibility. C.P.R. should be directed to play its part, realis- 
tically and without any more of this nonsense, and to efficiently Maintain, work 
and run its railway. ; 

It has been said in some quarters that in view of the truculent attitude of 
C.P.R. it is unrealistic to assume that they can be forced to play their proper 
role honestly in passenger service. We cannot believe that C.P.R. is bigger than 
the Government. If, however, the Government should become persuaded that 
C.P.R.’s intransigeance precludes the possibility of a reasonable expectation that 
they will honestly perform their contractual responsibilites, then the Govern- 
ment should show no hesitation, once and for all, in demanding and enforcing, 
by all means at its disposal the return to the Government of Canada of the 
natural resources given to C.P.R. by Canada. It is what the overwhelming 
number of Canadians would expect of its Government. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

After recess I would like to deal with one or two other matters. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Wright. 

Before we recess I would ask the members of the committee for a motion to 
print this brief as an appendix to today’s proceedings. 

Mr. CANTELON: I so move. 

Mr. Retp: I second the motion. 


Mr. OrtIkow: It is the usual practice, in view of the fact Mr. Wright read 
the whole brief into the record, not to re-print it as an appendix. I cannot see 
any point in printing the brief as an appendix to the proceedings as well as 
printing the whole brief in the record. I think Mr. Wright only left out a few 
things, such as the listings of the affiliated organizations and where the quotes 
came from. It would seem to me that it would be more proper to make a motion 
to take those as read so that there would be no need to re-print the brief as an 
appendix. 

Mr. CANTELON: We should also print public law 89-220 as an appendix to 
today’s proceedings. This was not read and could be printed. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You mean to say we should print what was not read? 


Mr. ORLIKOW: The only thing the witness missed out was the listing of the 
organizations and the references to the origin of the quotations. That could be 
added, and the rest of the brief printed into the record. 

Mr. Byrne: There is no point in printing the whole brief twice. In essence 
this is what Mr. Orlikow is saying. Let it be printed as Mr. Wright has read it, 
and simply add the names of the organizations. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You mean we should print it as it was read by Mr. 

Wright? 

Mr. DEAcHMaN: Mr. Chairman, a verbatim report is taken of the proceed- 
ings, and it seems to me that that report of our proceedings this morning will 
start out with the introduction of the witness and will go on to the reading of the 
brief as the witness gave it. That verbatim record will also include those words 
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| 
which the witness gave as explanatory remarks when he paused on two or three . 
occasions to make further explanations of his brief. At the completion of the — 
brief we would then have the whole record of it with the exception, as Mr. 
Orlikow pointed out, of about a paragraph, items which stated the names of the 
affiliated organizations on page 1, and so on. Therefore, there would be no 
further need to re-print the brief in full, provided we agree that we also 
include as part of the text the names of the organizations appearing on page 1. 

7 


Mr. SouTHAM: In view of the remarks that have just been made, perhaps 
the mover of the motion that this brief be added as an appendix to the 
proceedings should withdraw his motion, as should the seconder of the motion. 


Mr. ReErp: I will withdraw as seconder of the motion. 

Could I make a motion to have Public Law 89-220 of the United States 
printed as an appendix? 

Mr. Ormiston: That was moved by Mr. Cantelon. 

Mr. CANTELON: I suggested it. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Reid 
that Public Law 89-220, which was appended to the brief submitted to us this 
morning, be made an appendix to today’s proceedings. 


Motion agreed to. 
We will now have a fifteen minute recess. 


On resuming. 

The AcTInG CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): We have a quorum and we will © 
now proceed to the examination of the witness. The first man on my list is Mr. — 
Cantelon. 

Mr. WricuT: There is just one other matter on which I would very much ; 
like to speak before the questioning starts. You will recall that a very large part 
of C.P.R.’s presentation related to the question of what they call “variable — 
costs”. I understand these variable costs to refer to the savings which would be 
experienced by C.P.R. if the Dominion were discontinued. It seems to me that the 
subject is in a very rarified atmosphere. I have met very few people, including 
myself, who really understand what is involved in the matter of variable costs. 
I do not profess to have any type of expertise on the subject; indeed I readily 
confess my limitless ignorance of the subject. All that I can hope to do, how= 
ever, is to try to bring such common sense as I have to a consideration of this 
matter of the variable costs or regression analyses that have been described in 
previous hearings before your committee. However, when this matter was dealt 
with before the Board of Transport Commissioners, the position taken by the 
C.P.R. was that the variable costs attributable to the Dominion amounted to 
$9,673,932.00. In other words, I understood that to mean that if the Domini 
were to be eliminated, there would be a direct saving to C.P.R. of $9,600,000.00. 

Now I would just like to make some comments in my own uninformed 
amateurish way, as one who has had some contact with businessmen in . 
general practice. First, and I do not say this in any snide way, when the CPR. 
appeared before the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation, th 
claimed a deficit of $17 million on their variable cost of moving grain at sta 
tory and related rates in the year 1958—that was the year that was under a 
by the Commission. This figure of $17 million was reduced by the MacPher 
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Commission in volume 1 of its report to $2 million, but by the time the 
MacPherson Commission published volume 3 of its report, it was further 
reduced to a profit of half a million dollars. I merely mention this as an 
indication that this business of regression analysis and of variable cost is by no 
means an exact science; it is at best a method of assembling statistical 


information which is employed by the railways. I am merely pointing out that 


when an alleged deficit of $17 million can be converted by the MacPherson 
Commission to a deficit of half a million dollars, I think it calls for some raising 


_ of eyebrows and for some very serious questioning. 


Now, in the presentation by the C.P.R. of their case before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners I said they claimed that there would be a saving as it 


_ Were, an avoidance of cost, to the amount of $9,600,000. I do not propose to go 


into this in detail; although it is a boring subject, it is nevertheless a very 
important subject because if the C.P.R.’s figures cannot stand up under 
scrutiny, then their entire case for discontinuing the Dominion falls to the 
ground on the strength of their own submission. However, there were three 
items involved in this $9,600,000 figure which total $6,053,000. The three items 


_ were: road maintenance, depreciation, and cost of money. Road maintenance ran 
to $1,932,657. I have difficulty in understanding why the discontinuance of the 


Dominion which, after all, represents a very small portion of the over-all 


operation of C.P.R.—the bulk of their business is in the freight field—would 


represent a saving of $1,932,000 on road maintenance alone. I could not 
understand it when we were before the Board and so I questioned Mr. Nepveu 
who was the expert witness produced by C.P.R. and who is in the room today. 
I must admit that after hearing his evidence I was more confused than ever. 
Proceeding, in my ignorance, I said “Look here, if you say that you are going to 
save $1,932,000 by eliminating the Dominion, can you tell me how much 
additional expense C.P.R. is going to have by reason of the movement of 
Russian grain? After all, the amount of transport involved in moving the 
Russian grain is overwhelming by larger than what is involved in moving this 


‘silly little train we are talking about composed of a diesel, a buffer car and two 


coaches.” He said—I am paraphrasing; it was just before the luncheon adjourn- 
ment—that he would think about it over lunch and provide us with an answer 
when we resumed. We adjourned at 12.30 and reconvened at 2 o’clock and 
asked him whether he had an opportunity to think about it. He said he had. I 
said, “How much would it cost you?” He said, “Five hundred thousand dollars.” 
I thought that was a nice, round figure, but I said, “Mr. Nepveu, how did you 
arrive at that figure?” He said, “Just by the application of our variable cost 


formula.” I merely put it to you that really when you think of the amount of 


friction and wear and tear on the tracks resulting from the movement of the 
Russian grain, and relate it to the amount involved in moving the Dominion, it 
just does not make sense to me. 

He also claimed $303,412 for depreciation on locomotives, and $1,033,232 for 
depreciation on passenger cars. However, the whole basis of their claim before 
the Board of Transport Commissioners was, “We need those diesel locomotives 
30 that we can use them in connection with the Russian grain contract.” 


@ (11:40 a.m.) 


If they are going to use the diesels that were used on the “Dominion” and 
but them on the Russian grain contract, how can they talk about depreciation 
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for those very same locomotives by reason of the fact that they have taken 


them off the ““Dominion”? 
They then claim for cost of money under three headings, and this is for the 


full year of 1964. 
I notice Mr. Olson, whom I have not met, making some careful notes. I 
know that he appeared before the committee and I suspect he must have 
experienced the same sense of frustration as I experienced, and I would 
certainly welcome any assistance from him if he was enlightened more than I 
was. I would appreciate any assistance I can get from him or from anyone else. 
The cost of money for road is given as $627,274. The cost of money for use 
of locomotives is given as $434,700. The cost of money for use of passenger cars 
is given as $1,682,192. A 
I submit in all seriousness that this is a fallacy. The cost of money is not a 
cost factor. The cost of money is really nothing more than an estimate of 
earnings that you have not made because you had your money tied up in 
another aspect. 
Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, may I interject here on a point of order and 
say that Mr. Wright is going over the brief of the Canadian Pacific Railway. W 
have gone over that brief ourselves and now we are here this morning to list 
to the C.R.L.E.A. brief. I think Mr. Wright can well leave the brief of th 
Canadian Pacific Railway until later. 

Mr. Otson: On a point of order, I recognize the validity of Mr. McIntosh’ 
remarks, but I think it would be useful to the committee to hear the opinions 
knowledgeable people who have studied these costs because I think this is > 
core of the matter. It is certainly the core of the matter as far as I am 
concerned. If there are spokesmen for other organizations who are confused and 
dissatisfied with these costs, I think it will be useful to hear about it. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): We have heard a couple F 
comments on this. I think the witness is now expanding on his statement; 
may not necessarily be expanding on aspects of the statement which so 
members might want to hear. I wonder whether we can listen to what , 
witness wants to say about this—and I think we will agree with what Mr. Ol 
said—without interfering with the right of members to bring in lines 
questioning on aspects of the matter which they want to follow up. 

Is it agreeable to the committee that I now proceed with questions from. 
members in the order in which I have them noted and that the committee 
continue with the examination of the witness in this way? 

Mr. Otson: Either way, Mr. Chairman, is agreeable to me, but I think it is 
very useful for the committee to hear the opinions of the witness on these costs. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I agree. 

Mr. ByRNE: I would be quite happy to listen to Mr. Wright, but I think we 
must accept the fact that he has said he is not an expert on the question 
costs. We may be able to call before us some impartial person who is an 
on this matter of costs. 

Mr. McIntosu: Mr. Chairman, my point is this: Mr. Wright says he is 
an expert on this subject. He has opinions, granted; and possibly he 
opinions on every brief that is going to be presented to us. However, if we 
to follow the procedure of having the witness deal with every brief, 
Chairman, you will then find yourself in the position of not having a quorum 
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listen to him, because we have studied this ourselves and we have questions to 
ask. If the witnesses wish to make one or two observations, that is all right but 
I do not think we should go through each brief each time a witness comes 
before the committee. 

Mr. WRIGHT: May I interject, Mr. Chairman? 

Since preparing the formal brief which I have submitted certain informa- 
tion has come to me from experts on the subject of variable costs. I was making 
_ one or two introductory comments leading to an opinion of one who is regarded 
_ as an expert. Indeed, he is Professor of Transportation at Northwestern 
University School of Business. I do not intend to read this paper but rather to 
refer you to certain parts of it, and I want to present to you his views on 
variable costs as interpreted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
_ United States, which I understand is precisely the same standard which is being 
used in Canada. 


The AcTInG CHarrMAN (Mr. Deachman): Gentlemen, I think we know what 
is in the mind of the witness. We have a list of members who have specific 
questions they want to ask, however, and I will therefore proceed to the calling 
of names. I will first call upon Mr. Cantelon. 


Mr. CANTELON: I think we have all listened with very great interest to the 
very hard-hitting brief which Mr. Wright has presented to the committee this 
morning. 

On page 2, 3 and 4, and again later on, around pages 14 and 15, you 
describe what I think might be called the plucking of the “Dominion”. It seems 
very clear it is your opinion that the Canadian Pacific Railway deliberately did 
this to discourage traffic so that they could state there was no longer an 
effective demand for the train. I think this is very clearly summed up in the 
page 11, where you state as follows: 


First the C.P.R. destroys the efficiency of the “Dominion” and then 
pleads that the resulting unprofitability no longer warrants continuation 
of operation by the Company. 


I think that is a fairly good summing up, is it not, of your opinion on that 
particular part of the brief? 

Mr. WRIGHT: That is correct, sir. 

Mr, CANTELON: There is one phrase that particularly interests me in all this, 
and that is “effective demand”. I would like first of all to ask you what your 
opinion is of the definition which the Canadian Pacific Railway applies to the 
term “effective demand”. It is found on page 2 of their brief, and for your 
convenience I will quote it: 


The effective demand is the demand for service at prices which meet 
the cost providing that service. 


These are the words of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Do you quarrel with 
that at all? 

Mr. WriGHT: No, I do not think I quarrel with that. 

Mr. CanTELON: Thank you. I have some comment on this, however. It seems 
‘to me that the Canadian Pacific Railway in this connection are equating the 
Phrase “effective demand” with the actual number of passengers they carry on 
their train. This I mentioned to Mr. Emerson. He did not quite agree with me. 
What do you think about that? 

23735—3 
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Mr. Wricut: The first thing from the standpoint of the advancement of 
public interest is to determine what is the nature and the extent of the demand 
for passenger services in Canada. The question of fares and the revenues which 
they will produce is, as far as I am concerned, quite a different subject. This is 
something which may well fall into the public domain; possibly subsidies might 
be involved. But the first thing is to determine what is the demand, what is the 
potential future market for passenger services. 

Mr. CANTELON: This is the distinction I wanted to make. I wanted to ma 
the distinction that there is what might be called the potential demand as well 
as effective demand, but they I think are still equating effective demand with 
the number of people they can carry on the train. This is the only way they can 
measure it, obviously. 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, and of course in determining effective demand one m 
take into account the nature of the service that is being supplied and the price 
at which it is being supplied. 

Mr. CANTELON: I realize that. 

The second matter I want to discuss is that of the service that is bein 
supplied. Here I am thinking particularly of the technological advances 
have been made in type of service and those that I think will be made in 
future. I have the feeling that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company has no 
been too progressive in this respect. 

I do not know very much about railroading but I do know that every other 
type of transportation—and we all know this—has changed very greatly in the 
last few years. For instance, air transportation I am sure could not operate at 
profit today if it were operating the same type of aircraft as those it had i 
service just a few years ago, let us say as recently as five years ago. I know it i 
much more difficult for rail transportation to keep abreast of technological 
improvements than perhaps for other types of transportation, because rail units - 
are larger and less flexible it is not possible to change them in the easy way L 
which you can change a single unit in an air passenger service. Nevertheless, I 
wonder if the advances are being made here that should be made. 

Mr. Wricut: Essentially Iam making a plea for a good hard look at what is” 
public policy in the field of transportation generally—air transportation and 
surface transportation. I say that before one can determine whether or not 
approximately 25 per cent of Canada’s transcontinental passenger service is tt 
be withdrawn, that withdrawal must surely fit in to some over-all policy. 

I am simply asking that Parliament should determine what is Can 
over-all transportation policy and then determine the role rail transporta 
will play within that context. 

Mr. Kelly would like to say something on that? 

Mr. W. P. KELLY (Vice-President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Tr 
men): You mentioned, sir, that you realized the railways would not have 
flexibility in operation that the air lines have. 

Mr. CANTELON: I say that because an air line operates a smaller unit it 
comparatively easy to take it out of service and to put it into service, but it 
more difficult with a train. I have some more questions to ask about this. — 

Mr. KELLY: Let me possibly enlighten you about trains that are av i 
today. I refer specifically to the United Aircraft train which has been 
tioned. This is along the same principles as air lines. The maintenance on 


| 


interjection at this point. 
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train is what is called “computerized maintenance”. The life of any given 
component is determined; they can take out an engine by simply disconnecting 
a few relays. The same applies to the air conditioning units and to the other 
component parts of the train. Maintenance is undertaken on a planned basis, so 
the train is maintained before breakdown occurs. All this is to get away from 


’ the principle you have just mentioned and to give flexibility. This equipment is 


available today and, to quote Pierre Delagrave, the former top passenger man 
in Canadian National, this jet principle turbine should do for railroading what 
jets did for the air lines. The comparison would be between the propellor days 
and the jet days in terms of aircraft. This equipment is not on the horizon; it is 


_here to be utilized by the railways. 


Mr. REID: With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an 


Is the 25 per cent of the transportation system which is referred to the 


number of passengers carried or the amount of physical equipment available? 


Mr. WRIGHT: It is the amount of physical service before the “Dominion” 
_was downgraded. Canadian Pacific has the “Dominion” and the “Canadian”: 
Canadian National has two transcontinental passenger trains and, in some 
| Seasons of the year, a third. 

Mr. Rein: That is 25 per cent of the physical capacity, not 25 per cent of the 
total passenger potential. 

Mr. CANTELON: I was glad to hear what Mr. Delagrave said, because he was 
_ a progressive railroader and had the ideas Iam trying to bring out here. 

There is another matter of flexibility on which I would like to ask for an 

opinion. Do you think it necessary for a railway to provide five different types 

‘of accommodation on a train like the “Canadian”? Could they not do something 
‘more like the airlines? I know they have to provide more types of accommoda- 
tion because they have to provide for sleeping accommodation on the train, but 
‘why could they not provide just two types of accommodation and then 
computerize their reservation system? It is the reservation system, I am sure, 
that is causing one of the great difficulties in getting this effective demand up to 
a point at which the trains will actually make money. 


Mr. KELLy: I would agree that they could limit the type of accommodation, 
and I think you have hit on a key here, that is that they could computerize the 
reservation system. Many times I have personally stood in line at the wicket in 
Montreal and actually watched people pick up their suitcases and walk away 
swearing. 

Mr. CANTELON: There is one other point, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wright said we 
were left with the impression that it is if not impossible at least extremely 
difficult to operate on a track trains that travel at speeds of 120 to 160 miles an 
hour as well as trains travelling at much slower rates of speed. Here again I 
have faith in modern technology and I believe it should be possible to do this. 
However, I would like the opinion of some railroaders on this point. 

Mr. WricuHT: I am not a railroader, sir, but I would like to say that the 
United Aircraft Corporation has put out a “Fact Sheet” which says—and I have 
it before me—that it would be “capable of speeds of 120 to 160 miles an hour on 
existing trackage.” It goes on to elaborate as follows: 

Banking on curves is a key concept in the United Aircraft design. It 
is accomplished with a pendular system in which support arms from the 
23735—33 
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axle are carried to mounting points high on the car above its centre of 
gravity. The support arms are mounted on a system of springs to permit 
the lower part of the car at the centre of gravity to swing to outboard of 
a turn while the wheels remain in position on the track. Unlike most ‘ 
railroad cars which have four-wheel trucks at each end, the United train 
has only two wheels one axle-mounted, in effect, between cars. 1 


In other words, it could be done and their plan is to do it on existing trackage. 

Mr. CANTELON: This is not the point I am making. I appreciate it is an easy 
matter to design a car to travel 160 miles an hour on a track as it exists because — 
I have friends who drive automobiles at 80 miles an hour on the roads as they 
exist, and they have not had any trouble on the curves! The difficulty of 
operating a train at that speed on a track surely occurs because you also have 
freight trains which are travelling at, say, 60 or 65 miles an hour. What — 
difficulties does this create in railroading? Are the difficulties so great that they 
lower the over-all operating efficiency of the railway to run a high speed train — 
like that? 

Mr. Wricut: I think Mr. Kelly can speak to this from practical experience. 

Mr. KELLY: The problems of trains running at various speeds would arise 


owing to the super-elevation or banking on curves. The main product is freight. 
The railway must see that in order to take a high speed train they do not bank 
the track on a curve to such an extent that a freight train going round that — 
curve at a slow speed might topple over. This problem has certainly been — 
anticipated by manufacturers such as United Aircraft. They realize that the 
investment for super-elevation of existing roads and even to build new 
roadbeds would be prohibitive. 7 | 
Mr. CANTELON: You are still missing my point, Mr. Kelly. This is not the 
point at all. I realize that. What I am wondering is this: You have a freight | 
train travelling at 60 miles an hour going west, for example. Behind it you have ) 
a train travelling at 160 miles an hour; in fact you have lots of these trains — 
going west and a lot of them coming the other way. The difficulty is in the | 
overtaking by the fast train of the slow train and the very short amount of time 
that is required for the fast train to pass a siding, and so on. 
Can the company co-ordinate schedules in such a way that the fast train 
does not create an extremely heavy cost burden on the operation of the railway? 
Mr. KELLY: Absolutely. You might say that a similar situation existed with 

the train order and watch when the fast trains were cleared when you were on 
a 20-mile-an-hour slow train. Now we have centralized fast traffic control; it is 
down to a science. There is no problem with trains of various speeds clear 
a 


each other, no problem whatsoever. 
Mr. CANTELON: Thank you. 
= | 
@ (12:00 p.m.) 8 
There is one other question I would like to direct to you. On page 18 you | 
mention “the employees of C.P.R. who now become unemployed by reason | 
the Canadian Pacific Railway’s abdication”, and then you go on to menti 
certain trains. Now, these technological advancements, if we can call them t, 
resulting in faster trains, might add to this unemployment situation. However, 
we have heard from the Canadian Pacific officials that there is a constant influx 
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of new employees and, if I interpret what they say correctly, anyone who is put 
out of work can expect to be taken back in a very very short space of time. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 
Mr. CANTELON: Is that correct? 


Mr. WricutT: I am glad you asked that question. In the first place we, at this 
end, do not accept the Canadian Pacific’s figures. As I recall, they said there 
would be a loss of about 88 jobs. But, in the breakdown they have given you 
there has not been any mention at all made about sleeping car porters. What 
has happened to them? N ow, let us be realistic about this; most of these porters 
are coloured and their seniority is limited to the job of sleeping car porters. The 
Canadian Pacific breakdown simply eliminates them, giving as their reason: We 
use sleeping car porters on the Dominion only during approximately two 
months of the year; the Dominion simply does not have any sleeping cars and, 
therefore, there is no need for porters. 


Mr. Blanchette of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters testified before 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, at which time he went into this matter 
in great detail. I would not wish to take a great deal of time to elaborate on 
what he said, but he did give the breakdown and showed the loss of jobs 
pertaining to sleeping car porters on the Dominion from the time the Dominion 
reduced its consist from a regular transcontinental passenger train to what it 
was before it was discontinued or downgraded; the figure of 168 jobs was set 
out for sleeping car porters alone, which is almost double the figure given to 
you. Since then 32 more sleeping car porters have been laid off presumably 
because of the abandonment of service by the Canadian Pacific between 

Montreal and Toronto. 

Mr. Brown, who is the General Chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen testified before the Board of Transport Commissioners to the effect 
that over 200 jobs were lost between September 1, 1965 and September 7, 1965: 

on September 1, there was a full consist but on September 7, what I called a 
“Toonerville Trolley’? was implemented. In that connection only he said there 
were over 200 men who lost their jobs; and this does not take into account 321 
summer jobs which were lost mainly by university students employed by 
Canadian Pacific and who came primarily from the city of Vancouver. 

There was another aspect of this matter on which Mr. Brown testified. He 
said that because the Canadian Pacific no longer had sensible facilities for 
transcontinental service on the Dominion the passenger demand on the 
_Canadian had been increased tremendously. He was speaking for the waiters in 
the dining cars. They sat 48 people at a meal and he said they had to serve 
about 200 meals a day—and, this was at the time he was testifying before the 
board. Now, he said that these men who were waiters on the Canadian were 
working from 7 a.m. until midnight because it was a constant grind; no sooner 
would they be finished with breakfast than they would commence with lunch, 
and no sooner had they completed their work in connection with lunch than 
they had to commence making arrangements for dinner. Mr. Brown said he was 
being deluged with protests from the people he represents, saying they were 
‘working under very very difficult conditions, to say the least. 

Now, members of the committee, although that is one part of the picture 
there is another part of it. When I was here the other night listening to Mr. 
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Crump and Mr. Sinclair testifying I heard Mrs. Rideout ask a question which, in 
my opinion, was very pertinent, and with the greatest personal respect for Mr, 
Crump and Mr. Sinclair I felt she did not get a proper answer to her question. 

Mrs. Rideout put a question about men on the spare board, and she said it 
may be true that men are moved as a result of the discontinuance of the 
Dominion from job A to job B, A being his regular position and B being a 
position on the spare board. Apparently Mrs. Rideout understands the proce- 
dure. If a conductor, engineer or fireman has been with the service for 20 years 
he has 20 years seniority and works on a regular basis. It is true he is still an 
employee of the Canadian Pacific but, as they call it in the trade, he is bucking 
the spare board. It may very well be that his earnings have not shown any 
marked reduction because of the Russian grain movement. But this is not going 
to go on forever, and what happens when that contract has been fulfilled? That 
man will lose his job, and the job he has on the spare board is gone. In other 
words, the immediate impact is not as severe as the ultimate impact which 
might follow in a matter of approximately two or three years. 

_ This subject was dealt with very briefly in a report handed down recently — 
by Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman of Winnipeg in what was called the “Run-— 
Through Inquiry”. Here is the way Mr. Justice Freedman deals with this 
particular subject—and, I am quoting from page 82 of his report: 


Moreover, when a job becomes redundant the impact of the change 
may extend beyond those who seem immediately affected by it. The wise 
and benevolent employer may protect the present job holder either by 
retaining him in it until his retirement or by assigning him to another 
job. But what of the new entrant into the industry? For him the former 
job no longer exists. “Silent firing” is what this state of affairs is 
sometimes called. This new member of the labour force may perhaps 
have a different job available to him. He may have to go elsewhere to 
obtain it, and so even in such case some hardship would result from the 


technological change. i 


We are not here to'say that the Dominion primarily should be preserved in 
order to protect jobs. If we are to advance through technology and if we are to 
meet competition in a field of experts from other countries we will have to 
progress with the times, and this applies equally to labour. But, I am simply 
saying that for the Canadian Pacific officials to tell you, with any degree of 
seriousness, that the total impact was a loss of 88 jobs, is completely unrealistic. | 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cantelon, are you fairly close to the end of your 
questioning? J 

Mr. CANTELON: Yes, I am, Mr. Chairman. I just want to finish by saying 
that I hope the questions I have asked have not given anyone the impression 
that I am antagonistic toward the Canadian Pacific or to the arguments being 
presented today. I think the Canadian Pacific should operate the train to 
make a profit but, in my opinion, they have not exhausted their possibilities of 
making a profit with it mainly because they have not kept up with the times 
and all the new technological advances which could be used. If they did I think 
their situation would change from a non-profitable operation into one that is 


profitable. al 
Mr. WricHT: Well, Mr. Cantelon, I am not a member of the committee but 
may I presume to say that I completely agree with you. me 
4g 
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The ACTING CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. WriGHT: And, if I might add, I think it is doubtful whether they will 
ever show a profit on the basis of the costing formula they follow. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Mr. Wright, I would like to thank you for being so frank in 
your brief and the statements which you have made so far this morning. 


- However, I would like to put some questions based on what is in the brief at 


this time. 
At page 35 in the brief this statement is made: 
We submit, therefore, that for all of the above reasons the decision 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners should be rescinded forthwith— 


I wonder whether you could enumerate the reasons by setting them out A, 


| B, C and D, as briefly as possible. Have you a list of them or did you just say 


that as a general statement? 


Mr. WricuT: My reasons are listed in the following sentence, and there are 
four points that are enumerated there. I say that any decision by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners to discontinue the Dominion is unrealistic unless it 


_ takes into account: 


1. What comprises Canada’s foreseeable national transportation policy. 

2. The future potential of passenger traffic requirements, both long 
‘haul and short haul. 

3. The nature of the technological changes which are imminent in 
railway passenger transportation. 


And, finally, and by no means in descending order of importance: 


4. The social and economic impact upon the communities affected by 
the discontinuance of “The Dominion’’. 


Perhaps I should have added a fifth point, which would be this: I question 
directly the validity of the costing methods used and I am asking this committee 
to look into this matter very carefully through independent witnesses. If I am 
given an opportunity I would like to draw your attention to a certain aspect of 


_ the costing formula because I think this is of the greatest public importance. 


Mr. McINTOSH: The reason I asked that is that I noted the words “above 
reasons” and then you referred to the undermentioned reasons. However, in 
view of the frankness of your brief and some of the statements you have made 
about basing decisions on false premises and so on, in reference to a conversa- 
tion you had with one of the Canadian Pacific officials, you said you were more 
confused than ever. 


So that I can better understand your brief, Mr. Wright, I would like to ask 


you just what is meant by a few statements in your brief. The first one is at 


page 21, which reads as follows: 

Surely it is time for someone in the government, or possibly in 
Parliament, to remind Mr. Emerson that when he talks about spending 
C.P.R.’s “own money” he is talking, to a very large extent, about “our” 
money, that is to say, money and wealth given to C.P.R. by Canada. 


You made a reference to Parliament; I am a member of Parliament and I would 


_ take from that statement that I have been remiss in some of my duties. What do 


you mean by “our own” money in reference to the Canadian Pacific? 


Mr. Wricut: I am referring to the fact that a very large proportion of 
Canadian Pacific’s wealth today is made up of the value of the money which 
actually has been given to them as cash in hand by way of subsidies and, 
secondly, by the very fact that these natural resources which they acquired 
have an immeasurable wealth. The acreage given to the Canadian Pacific goes 
right through the Leduc oil fields, and the exact value of these lands today is 
immeasurable. But, unquestionably, these areas rate as one of Canada’s most 
important natural resource areas. They now have these in their portfolio and, as 
a result, it is “our” money that they have in their treasury. 

Mr. McIntosu: Well, Mr. Wright, I cannot say that I agree with you in that 
connection, and perhaps I should not argue that point now. But, was that not 
part of the agreement or contract, which was binding on both parties? 

Mr. WRIGHT: I agree. 

Mr. McIntosu: It is “their” money in the same way as the money that Iam 
paid as a member of Parliament is “my” money, and in the same way that the — 
money you are paid by these various brotherhoods to represent them here is 
“your”? money. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 

Mr. McInrosH: The point I am getting at is this. Do you actually believe 
that the Canadian people still have some hold on the money and lands that were 
given to the Canadian Pacific under the agreement or contract? I am just trying 
to understand the Canadian Pacific brief and your statements; I am not trying © 
to be facetious. I would just like to hear your reasons why you think it belongs 
to the Canadian people. 

Mr. WriGHT: Well, I think this is basic to this entire matter. I say a contract 
was entered into. Perhaps I should put it this way: There was a covenant given, 
an undertaking made by Canadian Pacific that they would perform certain 
services: complete the laying of the track back in the 1880’s, and that they 
would forever thereafter efficiently maintain and operate the railway. We, on 
the other hand, gave them certain important considerations and, I say, in all 
frankness, that the considerations given become even more important and — 
valuable today than they appeared to be in 1880. I have no objection to Canadian 
Pacific retaining that wealth provided they live up to the contract. I simply 
draw an analogy; I say that the Canadian Pacific, in effect, gave a promissory 
note to Canada and, with the greatest respect, I put it to you that Parliament 
must determine what the value of that note is. You must ask yourselves this 
question: Have they lived up to their contract or are they winding up with the 
money without complying with their part of the contract. The contract was not 
that they shall thereafter profitably maintain and operate the railroad; it was © 
that they, thereafter, should efficiently maintain and operate the railway. I re 
not taking a sadistic approach to this. I am not interested in having 
Canadian Pacific lose money perennially for the sake of losing it. But, I insist | 
that we should make sure that Canadian Pacific lives up to its contract and to — 
their obligations thereunder. I have a strong feeling that if they knew that there | 
was someone here watching them they would make sure they were living up to 
their obligations, and they never would have had the nerve in the past to 
downgrade the Dominion in the way they have. | 

Mr. McINTOSH: You are getting away ahead of me. I will have something to 
say on their obligations under the contract, the covenant, and so on, but perhaps — 
I should go into it at this time. 7 | 
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The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): If I could interject here, may I 
say that I think we should return to the purpose of this committee, which is to 
examine passenger service on the Canadian Pacific. I am just wondering how 
far afield we are apt to go, unless we are checked, into this historic contract of 
Canadian Pacific. I realize we have wandered from the subject from time to 
time, and it may be that any discussion relating to freight service on the 
Canadian Pacific is getting a bit too far afield. 

Mr. McINTosu: I have not mentioned freight services. I intend*io deal with 
the covenant. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I do not want members of the 
committee to extend themselves too far into the past history of the Canadian 
Pacific. 

Mr. SouUTHAM: Mr. Chairman, this matter has been covered in all the briefs 
presented to date and I think Mr. McIntosh is within his rights to make certain 
references at this time. I know this question has been fully developed in Mr. 
Wright’s brief. 

The ACTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Continue. 


Mr. McINTosH: Mr. Wright, you have referred to transportation and you 
have referred to the contract or agreement of 1880. You have made reference to 
a promissory note or, in other words, a pledge. You have used many other terms 
in reference to transportation and to the original contract. Now, in your 
interpretation of the word “transportation” and also in your interpretation of 
paragraph 7 which states, as you have stated: ‘Thereafter and forever efficiently 
maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific,’ do you take from that that it 
means they will continuously run rail transportation? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Well, you are a lawyer and should know. 


Mr. WRIGHT: In the context in which it is used I would say certainly, it 
would apply to rail transportation. 

Mr. McInTosH: Why would you say that? I would like your interpretation 
of this original agreement or contract. 

Mr. WRIGHT: My interpretation is really quite unsophisticated and it is 
simply that the Government of Canada had to have a track completed to the 


_ west coast in the 1880’s, and they probably decided to go about it in this 
_ manner. But, they wanted to be sure that they were not then giving $25 million 


in hand and 25 million acres to the Canadian Pacific without making sure they 


would perform certain obligations to Canada in future years. 


Mr. McINTosH: Right. 


Mr. WRIGHT: They safeguarded the public interest by imposing this con- 
tractual obligation upon the Canadian Pacific, to quote: “Thereafter to efficient- 
ly operate and maintain the railroad.” I simply say that “forever” means, in my 
view, “forever’’. I say that it is incumbent upon them and that this is one of the 


_ things that we, as Canadians, if I might presume to put it that way—and I am 


not trying to be a Pollyanna about this—are entitled to demand. We should 
demand an accounting from the Canadian Pacific to make sure that they operate 
it efficiently; otherwise the contract has no sense from my point of view. 


Mr. McInTosH: Are you referring in this connection to rail passenger 


_ transportation? 
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Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 

Mr. McINTosH: I am trying to understand this original contract. I am of the 
opinion now that it was a bad contract, if it was meant to include the 
maintenance of rail passenger transportation, because it does not mention those 
words. Perhaps the way the officials of the C.P.R. are thinking is that to 
maintain transportation you cannot limit yourself to running freight trains—that 
is not transportation. If it did mean that passenger service was also included, 
could the C.P.R. not also say, “We can run an efficient transcontinental 
passenger service by bus, by air, or by horse and buggy,” whichever is 
considered efficient in the period we are talking about? 


e@ (12:20 p.m.) 

Mr. WricntT: I would go along with you. 

Mr. McInrTosu: If the C.P.R. said they were living up to the contract of 1880 
by requesting gas stations and air terminals across Canada so they could run — 
aircraft across, what then? ; 

Mr. WRIGHT: Operated by the C.P.R.? 4 

Mr. McINTosH: Yes, the Canadian Pacific Railway. The contract does not — 
say it has to be rail transportation. Do you think it means rail passenger — 
service? 

Mr. Wricut: If the C.P.R. could produce a plan that would satisfy the other — 
party to the contract, namely the Government of Canada of the day, and by — 
adopting the plan you postulated they could efficiently maintain, work and run { 
the C.P.R., then the government would have to decide whether or not this 
would in effect prevent an efficient maintenance, working and running of the 
C.P.R. We are dealing with a hypothesis—we do not know. However, I simply — 
say that the Government of Canada is not only entitled to, but it must enforce, © 
its contractual rights against the C.P.R. to make sure that they will forever — 
efficiently maintain, work and run the C.P.R. In 1880 the manner in which it 
was run and the whole concept was entirely different from what it is in 1966, 
but it becomes a matter of fact to be determined not only by the C.P.R. but 
jointly with the other party to the contract, namely the Government of Canada, — 
regarding what represents an efficient operation. Nh 

Mr. McInrosH: But the term “C.P.R.” is a name. It could be called the John 
Jones Company. J 

Mr. WriGcHT: I agree with you. 

Mr. McIntosH: Do you also agree then that it is not spelled out in the 
contract that this must be rail passenger service? This is a point that is 
confusing all of us on this committee, I think. 

Mr. Wricut: I should say this too, that I think we are entitled to look at 
what the parties intended it to mean in 1880. In 1880 they thought of only one 
thing and that is the facts as they existed then, namely rail transportation. a 

Mr. McInTosH: I cannot agree they thought of only one thing; they must 
have thought into the future because in those days the horse and buggy we 
used. Surely they did not think we would continue to use the horse and buggy 
forever and ever. They knew that if cars came along we would certainly use 
cars and do away with the horse and buggy. Surely they must have had enou: 
foresight to think that if there were another mode of transportation the C.P.Re 
would take it on, as long as it was modern. 
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Mr. WRIGHT: Certainly they were not thinking of airplanes and jets in the 
1880s. 

Mr. McIntTosuH: As far as I am concerned it is an unfortunate term in this 
contract. 

Mr. WRIGHT: The test you are entitled to apply—that I am urging upon you 
should be applied—is whether you are satisfied that in the context that we are 
discussing today of the railway passenger service, the discontinuation of The 
Dominion represents an efficient operation of the Canadian Pacific Railway. I 
cannot accept that proposition. 


Mr. McINTOsH: Before we get off on that tangent may I say that in trying 
to understand your brief I would like your answer to a few questions. I think 
you have given me your learned opinion on the obligations of the C.P.R. under 
this contract as you see it. On page 36 of the brief, in the second line, you say 
“realistically and without any more of this nonsense’’. What do you mean by the 
word “‘nonsense’’? 


Mr. WricHtT: I am referring to all this flim-flammery in which the C.P.R. 
indulged when they reduced and downgraded The Dominion. I think it offends 
common sense. This is why I called it nonsense. I think it offends common sense 
to have the C.P.R. running a transcontinental train one day and then suddenly 
removing the sleeping and eating facilities. I call that nonsense. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Some of us may possibly agree with you on that but we 
want to get the facts. 

On page 24 of your brief you say “C.P.R. is obsessed only with the need to 
make money’. In your opinion, what other obsessions have they as a private 
firm? 

Mr. WRIGHT: I would say that if there had not been a contract between 
Canada and the C.P.R., the C.P.R. would not be any more inhibited than any 
other private or public company in Canada. However, I say that the C.P.R. is 
under a contractual obligation not merely to operate their business so that if 
one aspect of it becomes unprofitable, even though the over-all earnings keep 
going up annually to $40 million, as they did in 1964, they reject that one 
aspect. They cannot simply say ‘‘we will eliminate this”. They are always 
subject by contract to the application of a basic test, and that is an efficient 
operation and a regard for the public interest. 


Mr. McIntTosH: How would you differentiate between what you just said is 
“my business” and “your business’? 


Mr. WricHT: I would suggest to you, with the greatest respect, that your 
business never received the type of subsidy or type of handout that the C.P.R. 
received. It is there that I see the distinction. 

Mr. McIntTosu: If both sides had lived up to that “handout” as you call it, 
_ or contract, whether it is a bad one for the other side does not matter as long as 
they live up to it. I think I have lived up in my business to my contract, and 
_ possibly you have in your business. However, is the motive of the C.P.R. any 
_ different from yours or mine? 

Mr. WRIGHT: I would say obviously the C.P.R.’s motive is-to operate as 
profitably as they possibly can. 


Mr. McINTOsSH: That is my motive, if it is not yours. 
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Mr. WRIGHT: That is correct. I am perfectly frank in saying that, as is any 
one in private industry, but I simply say that by reason of the fact they have 
been the recipients of billions of dollars worth of national resources, and 
because they undertook by contract with the Government of Canada, to 
efficiently maintain, work and run the C.P.R. they simply cannot proceed in the 
way you would in your business. 

Mr. McIntosu: I do not think the contract spells out that they will run a 
rail passenger service. 

Mr. WricHt: If it does not mean that, then what does it mean? With the 
greatest respect, I realize it is your privilege to ask questions and not mine. 

Mr. McIntosu: I am seeking information. 

Mr. WriIGHT: May I put a rhetorical question in answer to yours? What do 
you think the parties that met in 1880 could possibly have meant other than the 
continuation of rail transportation? 

Mr. McIntTosSH: This is a hypothetical question. I can see that the visionar- 
ies we had at that time could see the development of Canada and the possibility 
of other types of transportation being developed in later years. 

Mr. Wricut: If you are correct in that assumption, then it would be equally : 
open to the C.P.R. to get out of freight transportation. What have we got then? : 


Mr. McINTOsH: Not to get out of freight transportation but maybe to get out 
of freight rail transportation. Does it have to be rail? 


Mr. Wricut: It would have to be determined according to the circumstances _ 
that would exist at that particular time, because “forever” is a long time. 


Mr. McIntTosu: That is right, but it is in the contract. J 

On page 26 of your brief you mentioned deliberate violations and obliga- 
tions. Could you say a few words on that, and what you mean by those two 
terms? 


Mr. WRIGHT: I was referring to the manner in which they truncated the 
Dominion. I say that to ask Canadians to travel from one part of the country to 
another without having a place to rest a weary head or without having a place to 
take nourishment represents, to me, an inefficient operation of a railway. I also 
say that the mere effrontery of doing that in this way represents a deliberate 
violation by the C.P.R. of its contractual obligations. ; 


Mr. McIntosH: Two or three lines further down you say “unlawfully 
rescinded the contract’. Would you, as a legal man, elaborate on what you mean 
by ‘unlawfully rescinded the contract’’? 


Mr. WriGHT: This begs the original question. We are now talking specifical-_ 
ly about an efficient operation of the Dominion. If you accept my premise, and 
this is the premise I am urging upon you to accept as a member of this 
committee, that this is an inefficient operation, then it follows that this is a 
violation of the contract and that it is an unlawful act. It is an unlawful act, if it 
is a breach of contract. It has been suggested to the Board of Tr 
Commissioners in Calgary by a lawyer who had no axe to grind and w q 
appeared before the Board as a private citizen, that the Government of Canada 
should commence legal proceedings against the C.P.R. for breach of contract. I 
believe that according to the record Mr. Olson was there also. I am now | 


speaking from my recollection after having read the transcript. 2 | 
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Mr. McINTOSH: You said you were here at the hearings when the C.P.R. 
officials were here. Is that correct? 


Mr. WriGuHT: I was here during part of the time. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Did you hear me say on that occasion that I felt, time and 
time again, the C.P.R. were aware of the conditions which the Board of 
Transport Commissioners accept to grant the application to discontinue a 
certain service, and the C.P.R. would, in my opinion, do everything they could 
to bring about those conditions that they knew the Board would accept before 
they made their application? I felt this has happened on a number of occasions 
and possibly it also applies to the Dominion. They knew the conditions that the 
Board would accept to allow them to discontinue that service. Is it your opinion 
or the opinion of the C.P.R. employees that they deliberately went out and 
created those conditions of poor service? 


Mr. WRIGHT: This is precisely what I have said in this brief. I said they 
deliberately set out to downgrade the Dominion. 


Mr. McINTOSH: With what view in mind? 


Mr. WRIGHT: With a view to discontinuing the Dominion. I said the C.P.R. 
has every intention of getting out of the railway passenger service in its 
entirety. I am not the least bit interested in this business of variable cost—I am 
really not too impressed—but I say the C.P.R. hopes to show a profit. They have 
every expectation of showing a profit on their run between Montreal and 
Toronto. If the C.P.R. were to step out of the passenger service business 
between Montreal and Toronto, what hope is there, and what reasonable 
expectation is there, that they have an intention whatever of seriously continu- 
ing the railway passenger service in less populated areas in Canada? This is the 
most densely populated part of the country. 


Mr. McIntTosH: You have heard complaints voiced by members of the 
committee on the basis of letters which they received from their constituents in 
regard to reservations on the railway as a whole and on the Dominion in 
particular. Would you say that the inadequate manner in which the C.P.R. 
handled the reservations was part of that design? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, I think it was terrible. 

Mr. McInTOosH: On page 8 of your brief you made reference to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and you said, “I urged the Board, if it did not have 
the power to deal with this matter meaningfully”. Do you believe the Board has 
not got sufficient authority to deal with what you feel they should be dealing, 


_ and if so, have you any suggestion regarding what more authority they should 
_ have? 


Mr. WricuT: I believe the Board does not have the proper authority to deal 
with the matter meaningfully. The Board deals with this problem on the basis 


_ of section 315 of the Railway Act, but the section does not take into account the 


_ problem in its broadest implications. It is not enough to deal with it in an 
isolated situation involving one passenger run and then making a decision on 


the basis of section 315 in regard to other cases. By the time they have disposed 
of these things, it becomes an academic discussion. I think the time has come to 
examine Canada’s over-all transportation policy so that the decisions of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners fit in as part of an over-all policy. They 


_ would then be applying public policy. 
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I simply say to you, sir, that any decision made by the regulatory 
board—the Board of Transport Commissioners—which operates in total igno- 
rance of what Canada’s public transportation policy is—and I do not say this in 
any snide way but I say it quite literally—renders their decisions rather 
meaningless. I think it is incumbent upon us, or upon you, the parliament, to 
determine Canada’s over-all policy regarding surface and air transportation. In 
this way the position of the railway passenger services can be fitted into the 
over-all picture. Unless you do that, we will be proceeding on a piecemeal basis. 
Also, to proceed to do this, without giving any consideration at all to the social 
or economic impact upon the communities, is absurd. Many of the municipalities 
which appeared before the Board of Transport Commissioners said they had 
assumed debenture indebtedness based upon a certain set of circumstances. If 
the C.P.R. comes along and eliminates certain services which service a par- 
ticular community, it may well be that that community will be faced with some 
problems. Surely you ought to know in advance what those problems are going 
to be; they may be major or minor problems. I think it is unrealistic simply to 
make decisions on an ad hoc basis, without knowing where they fit into the 
immediate context and whether they take care of future requirements as well. 


Mr. McINnrTosu: The point I was trying to make, Mr. Wright, is this: Do you 
feel that the Board of Transport Commissioners had no alternative but to mak 
the decision that they did make in regard to the Dominion because of their rules 
and regulations? 

Mr. WricuT: I say they were inhibited by section 315 but that it was 
certainly open to them—and indeed I urged them to do this—to defer their 
decision so that the matter could be dealt with in the broadest possible context 
by the Parliament of Canada and by the Government of Canada. This is what E 
urged upon them. 


May I answer you, not at inordinate length, but a little more in depth? 
Mr. McIntosu: I have three more questions. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): May I suggest to the witness tha 
he is expanding his replies a little too much. I have here a list of six people wh 
want to question the witness. It is now 20 minutes to 1. This morning we hav 
only heard two people asking questions of the witness. Each member has spen 
approximately half an hour in asking his questions. Therefore, at the rate w 
are now moving, in three or four hours’ time we will not have given everyon 
an opportunity to ask questions of the witness. May I appeal to members 
tighten down as much as they possibly can on their line of questioning out 
respect to other members who might wish to put questions. May I also wi 
respect ask that the witness tighten down on the expansion of some of 
answers. Thank you very much. 


@ (12:40 p.m.) 

Mr. McIntTosH: I have two more questions to ask at the present time, Mr. 
Chairman. I want to deal with an area with which I am not concerned at all 
on which I have gone to some trouble to collect information. I come from 
prairies, but I am going to take the area from, say, North Bay to Montre 
North Bay to Ottawa and North Bay to Pembroke and compare the fares 
Canadian Pacific with those on Canadian National. 


As I understand it, from North Bay to Montreal the fare is $16.35. 
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Mr. WRIGHT: On which railway? 


Mr. McIntTosH: On Canadian Pacific. On Canadian National there are three 
different fares, ‘““Red’’, ‘White’ and “Blue”. The “Red” fare is $7.90; the “White” 
is $9.40; and the “Blue” is $10.90. I have the figures for the other stations that I 
mentioned but I think those will be enough. 


Can you tell me how the Canadian Pacific Railway can charge $16.35 and 
_the Canadian National Railways only $7.90? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Perhaps this is what Canadian Pacific inating under the 
heading of ‘effective demand”. I say they are simply pricing themselves out of 
the market—and they know better than to do that. If they are pricing themselves 
out of the market, it might be for some very good reason, namely to get out of 
| the passenger business. 


Mr. MciIntTosH: I think Mr. Cantelon asked you a question about other 
employees losing jobs. You mentioned in detail the porters, the waiters on the 
trains, and so on. Are there not other employees along the line across Canada, 
such as agents and checkers—I do not know the terms that are used but I am 
talking of the people who check the trains as they go through those stations. Do 
they not also lose jobs, and what has happened to them? 


Mr. WRIGHT: May I ask Mr. Kelly to deal with that? 


Mr. KELLY: Yes. I think Mr. Wright was dealing with the train employees, 
the back-up personnel or non-operating personnel. For instance, there was a 
piece in the paper about the number of redcaps at Windsor Station who have 
been dismissed. There are signalmen and there are all the back-up groups of 
the train running on the rail. 


Mr. McINTOSH: Have you any figure for all those people? 


Mr. KELLY: No, we have no figures, but the figure might come out in about 
six months from now, or after the Russian grain movement; it will be then 
that these things happen. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Suppose they do not happen, have you figures which we 
could use now for this committee? 


Mr. KELLy: No, but many of these people who will lose their jobs are still 
in the employ of the company on the spare board, or they are actually operating 
at full capacity on the grain movement. As soon as this traffic falls off, the spare 
board will have to be cut so the men who are on it can make a living. The 
bottom men will go out. You might term it a hole in the bottom of the sea; it is 
a gradual process. 


Mr. McIntosuH: I have one further question. If the grain movements and 
other movements do not close down as you expect, will those people who have 
been displaced still obtain employment with the Canadian Pacific Railway? 


Mr. KELLY: Possibly in a junior capacity—and making less money. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
._ The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I will call on Mr. Tolmie or Mr. 
Reid. 

Mr. Rep: I have to leave at three o’clock, Mr. Chairman, so I would like to 
ask my questions now. 
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Mr. Wright, would you not say that in spite of all the conversations we 
have had about the contract, the sole factor we have to consider is that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is a public utility and that if we take any action it 
will be on this basis, not on the basis of a contract signed in 1880? 

Mr. Wricut: Yes, I agree with you. 

Maybe I was a little too hasty in that reply. I say the decision must be 
made on the basis of the Canadian Pacific Railway as a public utility, but you 
cannot—you simply cannot—forget about the contract which was entered into 
between the government of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Mr. Ren: I believe it was Mr. Cantelon who brought up the subject of the 
withdrawal of 25 per cent of Canadian Pacific Railway’s physical transportation 
services. According to Mr. Emerson’s evidence before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners in Winnipeg, the rail service—that is Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific—has only 3.7 per cent; 25 per cent taken off that leaves only 0.8 
of the total transportation in Canada. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Are you talking about the passenger service? 

Mr. Rerp: Yes. This is not a very great amount. 

Mr. WRIGHT: It is a matter of opinion, I suppose. 

Mr. Remp: I have a question for Mr. Kelly. 

We have been talking a great deal about technological change in the rail- 
ways, and perhaps the only possibility for railway transportation to remain 
viable is in a situation of such change. I think it is an unfair question, but 
I will put it any way. Will the unions be willing to go as far as it seems to be 
necessary they go, that is as far as the idea of a computerized train, whereby 
a great number of employees may become redundant? Passenger service is 
very labour-intensive, as for example the service of meals. Let us suppose 
a rather elaborate slot machine were introduced into which one put 50 cents 
to obtain a meal; would the unions object? 

Mr. WricHT: I am glad you have put the question to Mr. Kelly and not 
to me! 

Mr. Reip: Such a machine would not require any employees to clean up 
or to serve. 

Mr. KELLY: Before various tribunals we have made it quite clear that we 
are not resistant to change. We recognize changes in technology and auto 
mation. We do insist upon the right to have some say in these matters i 
negotiation, and we insist that they shall not be introduced at a closed period 
of the contract, as had happened in the past, with railway employees release 
or their working conditions changed helter-skelter. However, the unions a 
quite prepared to deal with changes if they are introduced in a planned way 
and on the basis of negotiation. 

Mr. Rerp: Thank you. May I now go back to Mr. Wright? ; 

It is my impression, as someone who has done a certain amount of histor- 
ical work in this respect in my profession before I was elected to Parliamen 
that the Canadian Pacific Railway from the beginning of its operation operate 
passenger services as a secondary consideration. In other words, the idea behi 
passenger service was to bring immigrants out to the West to provide the 
freight on which they expected to make their profit. In other words, passengé 
service was accepted as a loss. 
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Mr, WricHT: I am not knowledgeable enough historically to answer you 
in a meaningful way. I suspect that possibly what you say may be correct, but 
I could not give you an accurate answer. 

Mr. REID: My point merely is that if this passenger service was accepted 
in the beginning as a means of increasing freight, an express service, once 


. that need became redundant and other means of transportation could come 


in and do the job more effectively, and perhaps even show a profit, then the 


_ Canadian Pacific Railway, bowing to the winds of change, would be justified 


in removing its passenger service. 

Mr. WrIcHT: Then why is there a different philosophy on the part of 
Canadian National? They are confronted with the same problems. 

Mr. REID: The philosophy was to come in my next series of questions. 
Would it be fair to say that the Canadian Pacific Railway, as an almost hori- 


_zontally integrated company, has a variety of things to pay attention to, and 
_that this leads to one philosophy in passenger service, whereas Canadian 


National Railways are wholly integrated in transportation, and this leads to 


_a different philosophy? 


Mr. WricHT: I would agree with you. Certainly I would agree with you. 
Mr. REID: We have been talking about technological innovations. We 


_ certainly seem to be banking a great deal on the thought that certain of the 


innovations will be effective in Canada. Who is to pay for that? Mr. Crump 
claims that no private company in Canada can afford it, and you will have 
noticed in the papers that the government refused to back the Canadian 
National Railways in their request for aid to introduce the United Aircraft 
innovations in railway passenger service in Canada. Where is the money to 
come from? Can we afford to develop these on our own? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Surely it has not yet been established that Canadian National 
is not going ahead with these technological improvements. Surely this has not 
yet been established; this is my understanding. 

I do not know on what basis Mr. Crump arrived at his figures. If he arrived 
at his figures—and I do want to come back to this, and I am hoping someone will 


invite a discussion on the subject—and if he applies the same standard of 


regressional analysis and this variable cost business in the determination of that 
decision, then inevitably he will always come to the decision that he cannot 
afford it and that the money might be employed more usefully in Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited. 


Mr. Kelly would like to say something. 


Mr. KELLy: In the transcript you are referring to—and whether this 
impression was left or not I do not know—Mr. Crump says that these futuristic 
trains are always on elevated track runs. 


Mr. Rei: I am referring to the second paragraph of page 19. “I am 
convinced the vast funds needed for this type of operation are beyond the 
resources of any private company.” 


Mr. KELLY: But if you read the paragraph right at the top of the page you 


will see that he refers to elevated track runs and then he goes on to say in the 
following paragraph that this is beyond any private company’s means. This will 


involve a terrific sum but the equipment on the market today, as I understand 
it, would cost less than the “‘Canadian”’. 
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Mr. Rem: The equipment presently on the market is all designed f 

short-haul traffic, the intercity traffic, which would take about three hours. It 

not designed for transcontinental work. + 
Mr. Wricut: Not necessarily. My understanding is that the shaft turbi 

engine would make three trips a day between Montreal and Toronto, and th 

is a very short turn-around time allowed. If you add up the mileage— 
Mr. Ret: Yes, the turn-around time is almost nil. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Quite. However, the aggregate of those three trips betw: 
Montreal and Toronto amounts to quite a lot of mileage. 

Mr. Rem: Yes, but the trains as presently constituted do not have faciliti 
for transcontinental services, and indeed they say there is some difficulty in 
the equipment as presently designed would not be capable of taking . 
pounding over the rather rough transcontinental rails. ‘ 

Mr. Wricut: Did Mr. Crump elaborate on that? ‘ 

Mr. REID: No, this is just from some news clippings. I do not have t 
with me unfortunately, but I have them in my files in the office. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway has complained that the passenger deficit 
they are carrying both on the “Canadian” and the “Dominion” operations 
amounts to a subsidy paid by the freight shippers on the rail operations as a 
whole, and that this consequently is a drag on their whole transportati 
system. a 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. ; 

Mr. REID: May I have your comments on that? : 


Mr. Wricut: I am delighted that the question has been put. At the ou 
may I refer you to a study that was made recently by Professor Berge, wh 
Professor of Transportation at Northwestern University School of Business. | 
have enough copies of this for it to be distributed to the members of the 
committee. v 

Professor Berge deals with the whole subject that we are discussing. He 
goes into it, and in part he says the separation rules—that is the separation 
between passenger and freight—have no purpose other than use in the develop- 
ment of purely statistical information since this purely statistical informa 
has resulted in misuse and misunderstanding of the passenger deficit, and he 
quotes it. 4 

Mr. OLson: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Wright said he 
had enough copies for the paper to be distributed. May we have the copies? 

Mr. ReIp: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we might arrange to have this printed as 
an appendix. | 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Until I have an opportunity ‘te 
look at it and think about it, may we leave that matter over? May we leave 
it over until after the luncheon adjournment and take it up again then? | 

Mr. WricHut: Just to deal with the matter very briefly, Professor Berge 
quotes in this document as follows: | 

The term “passenger deficit” as used in this connection appears to 
the public and others not acquainted with the rules under which 
expenses are assigned, as a total loss from operation of the pass 
train service. Nothing could be so wrong because its true meaning is 
of a statistical fantasia. 
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Mr. OLson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, you did not object to the 
distribution of the copies to members but rather to having it added to our 
proceedings as an appendix. Am IJ right? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): No, I suggested that we should 
leave the question of making it an appendix until after the luncheon adjourn- 
~ ment. Let us have the copies distributed now. 


Mr. WRIGHT: May I deal with this very important subject? 

I merely wish to say at the outset that when you talk about variable costs 
you are not talking about costs at all. These variable costs do not represent 
deficits incurred by the Canadian Pacific Railway; they are only a technique for 

) gathering statistical information. 

There are very few people who can profess to have the expertise to have a 
complete or thorough understanding of what is meant by regression analysis 
and something called “the least square method” or “variable costs”. I was 

interested to note that Mr. Donald Gordon himself, when he appeared before 
the Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines, admitted 

| quite frankly that he also did not understand what was meant by this term. I 
will not read his statement in full but will merely refer you to the proceedings 
of the Standing Committee on Railways, Canals and Telegraph Lines held on 
Thursday, June 18 and Friday, June 19, 1964. At pages 247 and 248 Mr. Donald 
Gordon was asked what this meant, and he admitted frankly that he personally 
did not understand it. He said he was relying upon the opinions of his experts. 
One need not have any particular sense of temerity, therefore, in approaching 
what appears to be an insoluble subject. 

You have before you a paper prepared by Professor Berge. May I refer you 
to certain aspects of it? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): If the witness will pardon me for 
a moment, I would like to draw to the attention of the committee the fact that 
Wwe are now coming near to one o’clock and we are beginning to turn to an 
examination of the paper that is now in front of us. I wonder whether this 

would be an appropriate moment to adjourn the questioning of the witness 
until this afternoon, when we can approach freshly the matter at hand. 

The committee has permission to sit while the House is sitting, so we will 
meet this afternoon after Orders of the Day, at around 3.30. 

I have on my list the following members who have indicated that they wish 
to ask questions: Mr. Ormiston, Mr. Tolmie, Mr. Olson, Mr. Southam, Mr. 
Sherman. I have them on my list in that order. Mr. Orlikow has just indicated 
to me that he wishes to ask questions, and he will be followed by Mr. Fawcett 
and then by Mr. Andras. 

The committee will adjourn now and meet again after lunch, at which time 
we will discuss the paper by Professor Berge on the subject of transportation 
which, although it concerns the United States, is perhaps germane to the 

committee’s proceedings. I will not rule at this moment whether or not it will 
be included in the proceedings as an appendix. Your chairman, who will return 
| this afternoon, will deal with that. 


Mr. AnpRAs: Do you visualize an evening sitting? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): There could well be an evening 
sitting. We will see how we make progress this afternoon. 
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e (3:40 p.m.) 
AFTERNOON SITTING 


THURSDAY March 17, 1966. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum so we can proceed. First, I wo 
like to ask the Acting Chairman of this morning, Mr. Deachman, to say a v 
about the report that was circulated. 

Mr. DEACHMAN: While I was in the chair this morning the witness asked 
permission to distribute a study paper by Mr. Stanley Berge, which I have here 
Since the distribution of this paper, a couple of points have arisen. 


today’s proceedings, although this was not put in the form of a motion. At 
time I suggested that we could deal further with this matter after lunch. 
Now, I gave this some thought during the lunch hour and I suggest to the 
Chair that we need a motion and the unanimous consent of the committee 
before we can accept this as a study paper. We all have been supplied with 
copy of this report. 
In connection with the question of printing, I would suggest that as this is a 
study paper by an American professor concerning United States railroads 
really could be taken as an exhibit supporting the brief of the witnesses who 
were here this morning, but it need not be considered as part of the record 
which will be published. I think, as we have it now, it would serve our p ; 
without publishing it. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is everyone in agreement? If so, could I have 
motion. 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I think all v 
need is unanimous consent to distribute the paper, and that is all there is to 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Mr. McIntTosH: Well, Mr. Chairman, the paper already has been circulated. 


Mr. CarTER: Mr. Chairman, I would be inclined to disagree with what ha: 
been said. If this is made an exhibit to the brief of the witnesses then we will bt 
studying the contents of it. And, if we are given the opportunity of studying 
this report, then others who may appear before this committee in the fut 
should have a similar opportunity. : 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that all the information that is available should be — 
produced so that when people who want to check this in later years come along 
they will be able to refer to it and thereby better understand the basis on which 
we put forward our recommendations. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, we certainly will be having an opportunity ¢ 
examining the Canadian Pacific officials if they come back at some future dat 
And, if this is the case, some of us, who are somewhat sceptical of the positio 
taken by the Canadian Pacific, undoubtedly will use a good deal of mate 
which is contained in reports, such as the one we now have received, as a basis 
for putting questions. ' 

I think it would be only fair to the officials of the Canadian Pacifie and a 
one else interested if these were printed as an appendix so that the record will b 
complete. In this way there will be no question of the basis of our information. 
can see no reason for not attaching this as an appendix to today’s proceedings. 
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The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Have you any comment, Mr. Olson? 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I see no purpose at all in the motion. Surely it 
would be right for the organization which Mr. Wright represents to distribute 
any information they have to members of this committee without the necessity 
of passing a motion of acceptance. 

I will support the argument advanced by Mr. Orlikow, that if other people 
do not have the opportunity of reading this report and later appear before the 
committee they will not know what we are talking about. In addition, Professor 
| Stanley Berge is a well qualified and recognized, shall I say, authority on 
railroads and transportation matters, including costs. Therefore, the matter of 
including this report as an appendix to today’s proceedings is certainly worthy 
of our fullest consideration. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of members of the committee to have 
_ this report entered as an appendix? 

Mr. DEacHMan: If it is the wish of other members of the committee to have 
it entered I have no objection, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, I move that we have this report printed. 


Mr. Fawcett: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The next speaker on my list is Mr. Ormiston. Would 
you proceed please Mr. Ormiston. 


Mr. ORMISTON: Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to make an 
_ observation to Mr. Kelly personally since he is most likely a member of one of 
the organizations which make up this group which has been referred to as 
C.R.L.E.A. 


Mr. Kelly, I notice that the organizations which constitute the group have 
international affiliations; such being the case I would assume that they have 
communications back and forth. Since it is obvious that there have been many 
withdrawals and discontinuations of passenger service across the border, the 
organizations with which you are affiliated must have had some experience in 
trying to overcome such problems. Is your organization in a position to take any 
benefit or advice from those who have had previous experience along this line? 

Mr. KELLY: Well, if you are talking about American experience, there 
seems to be a revolution in their thinking with regard to railroad passenger 
service in the United States, and the railroad unions are very interested in 
developing this thinking. There was a seminar held as recently as March 4 in 
Chicago, which Professor Berge attended, in order to deal with this matter. 
‘Some of the top people in transportation attended this conference to develop the 
question in the hope of solving the transportation problems of that country. We 
have benefited from their experiences. There have been situations in the United 
States where rails were ripped up and they now have found that with the 
Saturation of highways it possibly was a mistake, and there is a lot of rethinking 
going on now in the United States along these lines. 

Mr. ORMISTON: Well, it is pretty obvious then that the situation in Canada 
is not a unique one and that the Canadian Pacific is not alone with its problems, 
Mr. KELLY: No. Perhaps it is unique to the extent that maybe we have not 
faced up to the problem as it is being faced up to in European countries, Japan 
and in the United States. 
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Mr. Ormiston: Now, Mr. Wright, I would like to proceed with your b 
and draw your attention to page 2, wherein it states: 
At the very inception of the board’s belated intervention into 
matter,— 


When you use the words “belated intervention” do you believe that 
Board of Transport Commissioners could have taken action prior to his, that i 
had powers to do it and did not take action, or did not have the powers 
should have been given such powers? 

Mr. Wricut: The Board of Transport Commissioners has the power 
intervene on its own initiative. Bear in mind that the Canadian Pacific sta 
to downgrade the Dominion as far back as 1960, and there was nothing 
prevent the Board of Transport Commissioners from intervening at any ti 
between 1960 and 1965. But, what prejudiced the situation was the announ 
ment by Canadian Pacific that they were going to discontinue for all time— 
other words, they were going to discontinue, in its entirety—the Dominion. 

The point I am making, when I say “belated intervention” is this. As I sai 
in my brief, and as I say now, I am confident that if it had not been for 
public outcry in western Canada the Dominion would have gone to its de 
without any hearing by the Board of Transport Commissioners. There was 
overt indication on their part to hold any public hearings. ' 

Mr. Ormiston: In the same paragraph you say: “until the board orde 
otherwise.”’ Then, you go on to say: ‘ 

Nevertheless, on September 7, 1965 (even before the board com- 
menced its public hearings), C.P.R. removed all sleeping and eating» 
facilities from “The Dominion”’. 


} 
Now, after the considered opinion of the Board of Transport Commissioners do- 
you feel that the Canadian Pacific was rather in contempt of the board’s order | 
in doing this? 7 
Mr. WRIGHT: That was my view, sir. I might say that I do not stand in 
splendid isolation on this particular subject; virtually every lawyer who 
appeared before the Board of Transport Commissioners in the course of its 
travels across Canada took the same position as I did. The only lawyer that 
disagreed was counsel for the Canadian Pacific and, of course, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners adopted the submission of the Canadian Pacific 
Counsel. 
Mr. ORMISTON: Then, you say on page 4; : 
I am instructed that certain portion of “The Dominion” were dis- 
continued within an hour or two of the promulgation of the board’s 
decision... o 


Mr. Wricut: That is right. é 
Mr. OrMiIsTON: This would appear to be an action taken in a big hurry. Do 
you think that the Canadian Pacific probably knew what was going to happen 
prior to the decision being handed down? 8 
Mr. WricHT: Let me answer your question this way, and I do not want to 
be abusive. I could not understand and I still am unable to understand how the 
Canadian Pacific could possibly have implemented the board’s decision to 
discontinue the Dominion as quickly as they did. It seems to indicate a degree of 
efficiency which is hard to follow. I can only say that. | 


= 
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Mr. OrMIsTON: You do not think there was any collusion then? 


Mr. Wricut: I do not know. I am giving you the facts and I am asking you 
to draw such inferences as you consider to be desirable or advisable. 


Mr. OrRMISsTON: Then, at page 5— 
Mr. Wricut: If I might interrupt, I would like to elaborate on the answer I 


- just gave. My instructions are that within one or two hours after the board 


announced its decision the Dominion, which was due to leave Vancouver, was 
stopped. It is rather difficult for me to understand how all this machinery could 
have been put into motion so quickly. 
Mr. ORMISTON: Then, at page 5 it says: 
Apparently the board did not consider it its duty to inquire into the 
nature of Canada’s train passenger requirements in the future. 


_ And, you continue on in that theme. Is it your opinion Mr. Wright, that the 


Board of Transport Commissioners—and, I think you used the word “delin- 
quent’’—were delinquent in their obligation to the public? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Well, whether there was delinquency on the part of the Board 


_ of Transport Commissioners is something, I suggest to you, which this commit- 


tee might deal with in its report to the House. But, the net effect of that 
decision, in my respectful submission, was that the public interest was not 
advanced and not protected. May I take a moment to elaborate on this. During 
the course of the hearings I cross-examined the general traffic passenger 
manager of the Canadian Pacific on what research had been undertaken by the 
Canadian Pacific in order to determine what the market potential was in respect 


_ of passenger traffic. For instance: did they know what proportion of passengers 


travelled on business; what proportion travelled for pleasure, and what the 


} proportion was males, females and children. The consistent answer was: “No, 


M 


we do not know any of those things’. I can only tell you, gentlemen, there 
appeared to be a complete absence of research from the standpoint of anyone 
who was out to try to sell his product. And, I drew the inference from that—and 
I am asking you to draw the same inference—that Canadian Pacific simply is not 
the least bit interested in promoting its passenger potential, and it is for that 
reason it did not bother engaging in any research. 


Mr. ORMISTON: On page 21 you have drawn several conclusions, and at the 
end of the paragraph you say: 


The men of action of the C.P.R. have now become men of apathy and 
slothfulness. 


In that connection, Mr. Wright, I must disagree wholeheartedly with you. 
Just because the Canadian Pacific puts forward profit motives that is not to say 
that it has not been pretty astute in many of the actions they have taken, astute 
in every sense of the term including in a financial way. I think it is rather 
misleading to accuse them of apathy and slothfulness. I do not think that is the 
right description to apply to those officials. I think you are being a little bit hard 
or perhaps a little careless in the use of these terms. But, as I say, you may be 
doing this for some reason, which is not too obvious to me. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Well, sir, I am simply looking at the two railroads, the 


Canadian Pacific on the one hand and the Canadian National Railways on the 
other. We see Canadian National Railways moving on all fronts and making 
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every effort to develop their passenger business. But, what do we see from the 
standpoint of the Canadian Pacific? They are making every attempt to get ou! 
of passenger traffic. Now, I am not unaware of the fact that when the 
representatives of the Canadian Pacific appeared before your committee they 
told you they had no intention of getting out of the passenger business. I simp]; 
find it hard to accept that statement when they, of their own volition, step o 
of the passenger business in the highest density area of Canada, betwee 
Montreal and Toronto. And, if they are not interested in promoting traffic in a 
profit sector such as that I cannot see them going out of their way to promote 
passenger business in an unprofitable sector. To the extent that is the case I say 
they are men of apathy and slothfulness. Whether or not you agree with me, I 
cannot do anything more about it. 


Mr. Ormiston: I cannot agree to accept your statements on page 23, in 
question and answer period, where reference was made to the overcrowde 
Canadian. When we had the Canadian Pacific officials here I do not think a 
time they admitted that the Canadian was overcrowded; they said during 
summer time they had possibly 80 per cent occupancy, which actually, come: 
close to 100 per cent, and in the winter season 60 per cent, which surely cannot 
be classed as overcrowded. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Well, Mr. Brown did testify as one of my witnesses, and said 
that in late October, 1965, which presumably would be in the same part of 
season, he had received telegrams and letters of protest from waiters from a 
over the country, who said they were working from 7 a.m. until midnight a 
were unable to cope with the situation. I suppose it all depends through whose 
spectacles you are looking at it. : 


Mr. ORMISTON: But, we have to hear both sides of the story. 
Mr. WRiGuT: Right. 


Mr. Ormiston: I would draw your attention now to page 26 at the bot 
of the first paragraph: 


If the latter course is the one which must be followed, then Can 
should demand forthwith an accounting from Canadian Pacific 
should obtain the return to the people of Canada not only of the mon 
which have been paid to the C.P.R. under the contract but also the ret 
of the land grants and the natural resources therein which have so 
enriched the C.P.R. ’ 


With due respect, Mr. Wright, I think this is a little unrealistic. I do 
think it is possible to give land or natural resources back. Did you mean they 
should be paid in kind or that there should be a certain financial involvem 
here. Would you care to explain that? 


Mr. WricHT: I say when two parties enter into a contract and there has 
been a breach of that contract by one of the parties the other has the right te 
seek a remedy or redress in the courts. The courts have the right to a 
damages, as it were. In this case I say there has been a violation of the contr 
I am not looking for any particular lawsuit but just looking for a solution 
that we can have a careful study of the entire problem. But, I do say 
I do not say it in the sense that I am shouting from the rooftop—with 
seriousness, that if the net result of what has been happening in the past five 
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six years should continue into the future, then your children and my children, 
or our grandchildren, will look at each other some day and probably look at 
their government of that day, which will look back at them, and say: “We have 
been taken’, because the Canadian Pacific will have wound up with all the 

_ assets under the contract, and what will we have had in return? I say that 
unless the Canadian Pacific is going to live up to its part of its obligations we 
have a right to demand an accounting. In these circumstances I think it is quite 
proper to say: “Return those assets we gave to you unless you are ¢€oing to live 
up to the contract’’. But, you cannot have it both ways. 


Mr. ORMISTON: Thank you for your explanations. I will pass for now. 


Mr. Totmie: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a general observation. 
I feel that the crux of this entire problem is the fact that it has been demonstrat- 
ed, at least to my satisfaction to date, that railway passenger service does not 
pay. Therefore, the Canadian Pacific, in effect, states: “You cannot expect us, as 
a private company, to carry on business at a loss.” Now, the people of Canada 
can say: “Well, yes, you can because when you originally signed this contract 
you received enormous concessions, and you are expected to provide efficient 
rail passenger service regardless of profit’’. 


When Mr. Sinclair was here I questioned him along these lines. I stated, in 
my opinion, the question of the interpretation of the original contract of 1880 
and, in particular, the covenant, to forever efficiently maintain, work and run 
the Canadian Pacific, was the most relevant factor in the whole discussion. To 
my mind, after sitting in this committee for the time I have, it would seem to 
me that the basic problem is the interpretation of this contract. To date the 
Canadian Pacific have interpreted the contract as simply meaning that they are 
under no compulsion to provide railway passenger service which was not 
profitable. Mr. Sinclair said that various commissions, including the MacPherson 
Commission, always have held that the Canadian Pacific was under no restraint 
to run passenger traffic at a loss. That has been the position taken. So, I 
suggested to him that basically this is a contract, that it is a contract like any 
other personal contract, although it is a little different in the sense it is between 
the government and a company. But, basically, it is a contractual obligation. I 
said to Mr. Sinclair that if this is so why should not this contract be brought 


_ before a court for interpretation. His answer, as I recall it at the time, was that 


no one has brought it there. That is the way it was left. 
Now, at page 25 you state: 


We submit that the Government of Canada should enforce the 
covenant which was given to it by the C.P.R. under the 1880 contract. We 
contend that both parties to the contract must declare their positions. The 
C.P.R. has already indicated its position, namely, that it does not intend 
to perform the covenant given to it by Canada under the 1880 contract. It 
now remains for the government to declare its position as to whether or 
not it is going to enforce this covenant against C.P.R. We take the 
position that it is incumbent upon the government either to enforce the 
contract or to release C.P.R. from the contract. 


| I think we are getting very close to the problem, but what bothers me is 
that it would appear from your brief that you already have prejudged that they 
_ have, in fact, broken the contract and you want a remedy. 
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Would it not be proper, Mr. Wright, to have the government or some 
government agency bring an action in respect of the contract before a compe- 
tent court. Along these lines, I would like to have your opinion on three or four 
factors involved if this ever should come to pass. I would be interested in 
finding out, sir, what type of action, in your opinion, you think there should be, 
I am talking strictly about a legal action to interpret this contract especially in 
regard to the words “efficiently”, and “forever”, and I would like a specific 
interpretation of an ordinary contractual obligation. Furthermore, if such an 
action was taken, what evidence should be adduced? 

Now, if the judge found against the company, that it had not lived up to its 
obligations, what remedies do you think should be brought to bear against the 
company? Then, take the situation where the judge found that according to his 
interpretation the Canadian Pacific had complied with all the obligations? 
Where does that leave the Canadian people in regard to the Canadian Pacific’s 
role in passenger service? I know I have posed quite a number of questions. 
What I am trying to say is that I still think basically we have to get a proper 
interpretation of the actual contract; this is of tremendous importance. I do not 
know whether or not it would be fair and proper for one judge to handle such a 
tremendous responsibility, but it is the only way we will get any solution to a 
problem which goes back 20 years. 

Mr. WriGHT: Well, Mr. Tolmie, I will not even pretend to answer all the 
questions you put to me because quite a few are very difficult and important 
questions for one to answer without giving really careful thought to them. But, 
I would say, without tying myself down as to the forum before which such 
proceedings would be brought, that an action for specific performance ought to 
be brought against the Canadian Pacific, and I think this would put the question 
properly before the courts. Whoever would be suing—and, it would be th 
Government of Canada as well as the signatories to the contract—would say: 
“You have not performed your contract”, and we would sue for speci 
performance. In fact, this is the position that was taken by a well known lawyer 
in Calgary when he put his submission before the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. 

But, in respect of your first comment, if I may answer you—and I would li 
to answer you as fully as I possibly can—I think we have been skirting the i 
on this subject. You said you are satisfied that railway passenger service d 
not pay. 

Mr. Tote: I said that the evidence adduced to date would indicate that. 

Mr. WriGHT: Yes. Now this, I think, is the first question, not necessarily in — 
ascending or descending order of importance, that ought to be investigated by 
you and by the members of your committee. 

What you have before you are certain variable costs that have been gi 
to you by Canadian Pacific, and I would like to deal with those. This might 
me as long as five minutes but I think it is an extremely important matter. 
you look at the evidence of the Canadian Pacific in volume No. 1, page 48, 
will note for the year 1960 under the heading of “Passenger Revenue, CPE 
states that their passenger revenue for that year was $30.5 million. I look 
page 52 and I see that for the same year under the heading “‘Passenger 
Service, Deficit” revenues were $54.9 million. Both figures cannot possibly 
correct, nor can both figures relate to the same subject matter. 
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I believe that the explanation is that the second figure includes revenues 
not only from passenger service but from head-end traffic as well. At least, this 
is the assumption I make. If it is important,—and I think without this we are 
going to miss the point—these variable costs are not losses, actual deficits, 
incurred by Canadian Pacific; it is nothing more than a statistical figure—and I 
wish to direct myself to that for a few moments, if I may. You have before you 
this article by Professor Berge and I am going to read only a few portions of it 
and then invite your attention to the article in its entirety. At page 5 Professor 
Berge, under the heading of “Measurement of Marginal or Avoidable 
Costs”—and this is precisely, Mr. Tolmie, what the Canadian Pacific talks about, 
avoidable costs—states: 

On the basis of the foregoing, it may be postulated that the 
profitability of passenger service to any railroad whose principal business 
is carrying freight is best measured by the extent to which the revenues 
added by passenger service exceed the expenses which could be avoided 
by its elimination. 

The problem, therefore, is not to compare passenger train service 
revenues with fully distributed costs, nor even with long run variable 
costs, but instead with short run variable directly assignable costs 
calculated as accurately as possible on a year to year basis. 

To this end, it is essential that the railroads employ various proce- 
dures for the collection, classification and analysis of data concerning 
specific revenues received and disbursements made in the operation of 
their business. 


You will notice he is being specific: 
For nearly a century efforts have been made to separate the 
revenues (a fairly simple matter) and the costs (more difficult) between 
freight and passenger train services. 


Now, will you turn to page 9, where he states his objections to arbitrary 
apportionments in the cost separation rules: 

It should be understood that objections to the commission’s rules 
have always been primarily concerned with the arbitrary apportionment 
of the so-called “common expenses’, such as maintenance of way and 
structures, which cannot be directly traced either to passenger service or 
to freight service. Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co-Ordinator of Tran- 
sportation, writing his Conclusions on Passenger Traffic in June, 1936 (p. 
21) states that the railroads in their report to the co-ordinator had 
questioned the accuracy of cost breakdowns by classes of service because 
arbitrary is piled upon arbitrary. The railroads had further informed him 
that “if passenger service were discontinued, a large portion of the cost 
assigned to it on this theory would remain and become part of the freight 
service cost.” 


Critics of the separation rules do not ordinarily oppose the first step 
called for in the procedure, namely, the direct assignment of expenses 
which are clearly traceable to either freight or passenger service. Such 
directly assigned costs have been characterized as “matters of fact”, and 
the apportionments of common costs as “matters of opinion.” 
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e (4:15 p.m.) 

I am putting it to you respectfully, sir, that all the cues the members of the 
committee have been getting from the C.P.R. are not on matters of fact in terms 
of the cost; you have been getting nothing more than matters of opinion. I 
continue: 

Economist John Maurice Clark in his Studies in the Economics of 
Overhead Costs (1923), page 14, expressed concern over the apportion- 
ment of costs which cannot be directly traced to given units of products. 
as offering “great opportunities for the development of arbitrary and 
fictitious notion of cost . . . And, of course, the critical point is, after all, 
what the management does with the figures after it gets them. 


Would you now turn to the bottom of page 10 where it is said: 

In a public address November 18, 1954, Chairman Richard F. Mitch- 
ell of the Interstate Commerce Commission said, “Frankly, I do not agree 
with our figures. 

Please bear with me and look at the swing in the interpretation of the 
figures. 

I think we have overstated the deficit to some extent, so I have cut it 
$200 million...” 


That is a pretty arbitrary figure. 

By June 1955, in another address to members of the Accounting 
Division of the Association of American Railroads he suggested that “the 
formula should be changed” and said that he was ready to cut another 
$100 million from the railroad passenger service deficit as determined by 
the Commission’s separation rules. 


Would you now turn to page 12. I am trying to invite your attention to 
what I think are the highlights of this report. 

Recalling that the I.C.C. separation procedure was originally adopted 
from State regulatory commission procedures in the 1870’s, it is interest- 
ing to note the disaffection shown toward the present I.C.C. separati 
rules by the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commission 
in its reply to “Rules” investigation. 


Here is what they said: 
The Separation Rules...have no purpose other than use in 
development of purely statistical information. 


I put it to you as seriously, as I possibly can, that these variable costs 
you have been told about are nothing more than matters of opinion and matt 
of statistical information; they do not represent losses. 

Since this purely statistical information has resulted in such mi 
and misunderstanding of the “Passenger Deficit,” it would be appropri 
for the Commission in this proceeding to reconsider the justification f 
such Separation Rules and the need for their continuation. 

The term “Passenger Deficit” as use in this connection appears to 
public and others not acquainted with the rules under which the 
penses are assigned, as a total loss from operation of the passenger tr 
service. Nothing could be so wrong because its true meaning is that of 3 
statistical fantasia. 
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I wonder if you will now turn to page 15. It is written there: 
Overstatement of Passenger Service Losses. 

It is curious that in its “Notes” appended to the January Te 1953) 
issue of the separation rules the Commission makes a special fort to 
prevent misunderstanding with respect to the results obtained from their 
application: 


Inasmuch as the amounts assigned and/or apportioned to the 
freight and passenger services, respectively, are based on the per- 
formance of both services, the operating expenses, taxes, equipment 
and joint facility rents assigned and/or apportioned to either service 
may not represent the amounts that could be eliminated if either 
service were discontinued. 


Please notice that those words are underlined. I did not underline them; 
Professor Berge underlined them. 


In other words, the Commission admits that passenger deficits 
resulting from the use of the separation rules may not represent real 
losses, such as could be avoided by eliminating the passenger services. 
One must not make the error of assuming that a “deficit” is a “loss”! 


This, Madam and gentlemen, is precisely what I am urging upon you. I am 
urging upon you not to make the error of assuming that the variable costs you 
have been told about are losses. 


The problem is that too many persons do not understand the Com- 
mission’s subtle distinction between deficits and losses. They are easily 
deluded by such phantom deficits, particularly when the Commission’s 
own Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics annually publishes 
such tabulations as the one below. 


Iam not going to read the tabulation but it is there for you to read. 


It is difficult to see how those unacquainted with the separation rules 
could avoid getting the impression that passenger services are seriously 
reducing the profitability of railroad operations. How can the uninitiated 
know that the passenger deficits are not real but mere “statistical 
fantasia”? Will they understand that complete elimination of passenger 
service could not possibly have increased the total net railway operating 
income in 1963 from $806 million to $1,203 million? The possibility of 
very misleading impressions is obvious. Is it any wonder that a popular 
financial periodical published a tabulation similar to the one above in an 
article entitled, ‘Dragging Brake—Passenger Train Operations Pile Up 
Still More Red Ink.” 


I would like to read one more paragraph, and then I will end my 
quotations. 

Not all were fooled, however, Fortune, in its June issue 1965 
discussed the passenger service housecleaning efforts of the New York 
Central and Pennsylvania in recent years. Both railroads have been 
eliminating their most unprofitable runs and Fortune concludes that, “If 
only costs directly attributable to passenger trains are reckoned, almost 
surely the Central and possibly the Pennsy are more than breaking even 
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What you said, through Professor Berge, is that you do not believe that 
evidence introduced by the C.P.R. in relation to variable costs is correct, 
therefore their conclusion that they are running at a loss is open to question. 


running at a loss why would they want to give it up? However, that is just 
observation. 


it some place else. 
Board when the application came before it? 


before the Board at the time in the same manner as you are bringing th 
before us now, or in some such manner? 


I wonder if you would now turn to the bottom of page 20. 
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on passengers.” In direct reference to the results published by the I.C.C. 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics for 1964, Fortune said, 
“The deficit figures ($35 million for the Pennsylvania and $14 million for 
the Central) are not realistic, because the companies would be incurring 
much of the overhead now allocated to passenger trains if those trains 
were abolished.” This was almost identical with the conclusion reached 
by Vice President W. W. Patchell of the Pennsylvania Railroads in June 
1955 that “we cannot even consider the possibility of ‘going out of the 
passenger business’ because we would lose more than we would save”’. 


Suggestions for Modification of the Rules. 

Accounting and statistics in transportation, as in any other business, 
are not ends in themselves but should be useful tools for the making of 
sound business decisions and public policies. The U.S. railroad industry, 
long subject to public regulation, is one of the busiest collectors and 
recorders of statistical and accounting data under the sun. But neither 
the management of the railroad industry nor the government can afford 
to be tolerant with the accumulation of information which is of doubtful 
usefulness and is known to be misleading. This is not only wasteful but 
can very easily lead to unwise managerial and governmental decisions. 


Finally, would you be good enough to turn to the last paragraph of page 24. 


With railroad managements, governmental agencies and others 
clearly needing more accurate information on both the costs and reve- 
nues of railroad suburban passenger services, it should be fairly obvious 
that improved accounting and statistical controls would be of great and 
far reaching benefit to all concerned—management, labour, government, 
and most of all the public. Good private and public policies can only 
made on the basis of good up-to-date information relevant to the 


decisions which must be made. 


Mr. TotmiE: Mr. Chairman, I am almost afraid to ask another questio: 


Mr. WRIGHT: That is right. 
Mr. Totmie: The thought comes to my mind that, of course, if they are n 


Mr. Wricut: Possibly they might be able to make more money by investi 
Mr. Totmie: This does bother me a little bit. Did you appear before 


Mr. WriGHT: Yes, during the Ottawa hearings. 
Mr. Totmur: Were these different facts and different evidence brought fo 


[ 
\ 
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Mr. WricutT: I did not have the material then that I do now. It was only 
published a few weeks ago. I must admit to you quite frankly that the subject 
matter of these variable costs was a bewildering one to me, as I suspect it must 
be to most people in the committee, and indeed one of the counsel who 
appeared before the Board said he had been working at this for five or six years 
and still does not understand it. 


Mr. TOLMIE: Perhaps that is why we on the committee are bewildered. 


Mr. Wright, what I still cannot quite see is this question of thé elimination 
of the Dominion was before the Board for a long time and naturally all possible 
evidence was brought forth, and counsel had an opportunity to examine the 
question. The question of variable costs was discussed at some length and the 
Board still held that The Dominion should be eliminated. In effect, what you 
wish the committee, or perhaps the cabinet to do, is to review in essence the 
findings of the Board. 

Mr. WricHT: I say it is quite conceivable that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners has fallen into a conformist attitude of consistent error. It is 
just possible that they decided to accept this yardstick. They are really only 
human beings, and I say they are under a very severe misconception. Bear in 
mind, sir, that the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta take sharp 
issue with the standards accepted by the Board of Transport Commissioners on 
the subject of variable costs. All that I am asking is that you make every effort 
to obtain independent advice from some person or some firm that is in a 
position to approach this matter with some sense of independent integrity so 
that you might be governed by their opinions, or whatever persuasive effect you 
may get out of it. 


Mr. Totmiz: I have one simple last question which could be answered 
very briefly. I mentioned the question of a possible legal action in regard to the 
original contract. We have got away from that but that was my main point. I 
assume, from what you have said so far, that you would not object to the fact 
that there might be a possible action, but I am still interested in knowing what 
type of judge or commission, in your opinion, would be qualified or should be 
established in order to hear an action of this magnitude. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I am not trying to be evasive. The best answer I can give to 
you at the moment is that I do not know; I simply have not directed my 
thinking to whether it should be considered in the Exchequer Court or any 
other court of the land. 


Mr. ToLtmisE: Do you think it is feasible, and do you think it is something 
that could and should happen? 


Mr. Wricut: I think it is something that might happen. This is one of the 
things that might be taken into account. I see two facets to the problem: firstly, 


_ the question of the legal interpretation of what the contract means and what are 


the obligations of the signatories to the contract; secondly, whether these losses 
that are alleged by the C.P.R. are in fact as high as they claim they are, because 
I do believe that it enters into the question of efficiency, postulating it on the 
Same premise as the C.P.R. 


Mr. ToLmMIE: Do you think this is a possibility? I understand that the 
present time you are not in a position to indicate what type of forum you prefer. 


Mr. WRIGHT: That is right, sir. 
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The ViceE-CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): May I remind the members of the 
committee to be as brief as possible in their questioning, and that goes for 
everybody? 

Mr. OLSon: I think we should continue with this matter of costing. I would 
like to ask Mr. Wright whether he knows whether or not the C.P.R. used the 
same costing methods for other purposes in the company? 

Mr. Wricut: I could not tell you. 

Mr. OLson: For example, do you know whether they use these kinds of 
costing methods when they file their corporation income tax statement, for 
example? 

Mr. WricHt: May I answer, in complete ignorance, that I would eat my 
shirt if they did. 

Mr. OLtson: Do you know whether or not the Department of National 
Revenue accept, for example, cost of money as a legitimate expense? 

Mr. Wricut: I doubt it very much. I can only tell you, from my own 
personal experience in the practice of law involving tax cases, that no taxpayer 
could ever get away with anything like that with the Department of National 
Revenue. They are interested in actual dollar losses. 

Mr. OLSon: Then cost of money is not an expense at all? 

Mr. Wricut: Certainly not. 

Mr. Otson: I would like to ask you another question. I realize you may not 
be familiar with it or you may not wish to answer it. If the C.P.R. had applied 
these cost co-efficients produced by the regression analyses to all of their trains, 
would the total exceed the total of the actual costs that they have now? 

Mr. Wricut: I am not qualified to answer this. 

Mr. Otson: I wonder if you considered, because I have, that the sum total 
of all these parts, arrived at by using the regression analysis to determine the 
variable costs for all the trains, adding all the trains together, is substantiall 
more than the actual total cost? I would not like to ask you this unless you have 
considered it. 

Mr. Wricut: I have thought about it. I would simply assume they would 
exceed. 

Mr. Otson: Do you know of any Canadian person or any Canadian 
that has done a detailed examination of, first of all, this method of costi 
generally, and specifically of the variable costs that have been put forward 
the C.P.R.? 

Mr. WricuT: I have never heard of it. 

Mr. Otson: Do you know any other firm that has gone deeply into 
analysis type of costing? 

Mr. Wricut: Not to my knowledge. This is the first time I have ever he 
of this. 

Mr. Otson: Did you attend the hearings of the MacPherson Royal Co 
mission when they discussed the matter of the Crowsnest rates? 


Mr. Wricur: I did not, sir. 


Mr. Oxson: I think you have attempted to show that an examination 
these costs is one of the most important functions of this committee. 
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Mr. Wricut: I hope I have succeeded in that respect. 

Mr. Ouson: At least you have tried to convey that impression. Could you 
then suggest any individual or any firm in Canada who has had some experience 
in this? 

Mr. WRIGHT: There were some individuals who did specialize in writing for 
the MacPherson Commission. I would prefer, Mr. Olson, not to mention their 
names on the record. 


Mr. Otson: I thought perhaps you could help the committee, if you looked 
into this and knew of people who have done this, because I presume you would 
be interested in this on behalf of the membership you represent. 


Mr. WricHT: A number of articles were written which constitute part of the 
MacPherson Report in volume three. Obviously the people who are in this field 
are going to be very few and very far between. Most of them are bound to 
support the position of the C.P.R. in this particular case. They were hired to 
testify, to give evidence. I do know that a firm of consultants was retained by 
the Provinces of Alberta and Manitoba; that it was a U.S. firm and that they 
gave evidence before the MacPherson Commission. There is also a well-known 
Montreal consultant who wrote one of the articles which forms volume three of 
the MacPherson Report. 


Mr. Otson: I do not think I will pursue this matter any further. 
On page 35 of your brief you say: 


The C.P.R. should be directed to resume the operation of ‘The 
Dominion” as a properly equipped transcontinental passenger train. 


I wonder if you could tell us, very briefly, what you regard as “a properly 
equipped trancontinental passenger train”? 


Mr. WricuT: I consider a properly equipped transcontinental passenger 
train to be one which gives reasonably decent comfort to its passengers 
travelling over a long distance, and also provides sleeping and eating facilities. 


Mr. OLson: But not necessarily 16 cars? 
Mr. WRicHT: No. 


Mr. Ouson: As long as there were some eating facilities and sleeping 
accommodation you consider that would be sufficient? 


Mr. WricHT: That is right. 


Mr. Otson: This should be adjusted depending upon the demand for 
service during the different seasons. 

Can the revenue that is shown for 1964 from this train be considered and 
accepted as the revenue available from a truly transcontinental train? 


Mr. Wricut: Hardly, because the revenue, in so far as the Dominion in 1964 
was concerned, was comprised of the Toonerville trolley I talked about, with the 
sxception of two months in the year when they did have a proper consist. In 
other words, the passenger revenues are based upon a truncated and decimated 
Dominion. 


| Mr. Ouson: Could you be more specific about this? In your opinion would 
she revenue of some $20,828,000 shown for 1964 be only for one-sixth of that 


7ear which would be available for a truly transcontinental train, and the revenue 
23735—5 
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for the other five-sixths should be shown for something other than the transcon 
tinental train? 

Mr. Wricut: That is right. 

Mr. O_son: Somewhere in your brief you suggested that the C.P.R. 
deliberately downgraded the service starting in about 1960. 


Mr. Wricut: That is right. 

Mr. Otson: Can you tell us how this affected the morale of the members of 
the organization you represent? 

Mr. Wricut: I asked Mr. Kelly and Mr. Gibbons because they might 
possibly prefer to answer that question. They have authorized me to speak on i 
The morale has never been as low as it has been in the last year or so. There is 
feeling, on the part of the railway labour organization, that they are bei 
trifled with. I repeat what I said this morning: We are not saying the Dominion 
should be continued only to accommodate the wishes of the employees, bu 
when management changes plans and no consideration is given to the conse 
quences in regard to the employees in tetrms of moving costs, then the morale 
bound to be low. Suppose that by application of the seniority system a man ha 
to move to another city in order to exercise his seniority? He would have to mo 
at his own expense. There are also problems of dislocation, of a social as well a 
of an economic nature. I could really take an hour to answer your question bu 
I will merely say this, that the morale has never been so low as it is today in so 
far as the railway labour is concerned. 

Mr. OLSON: Do you attribute most of that decline in morale to the attitude 
or what appears to be the attitude, of the senior management of the C.P.R.? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Definitely. The feeling is that the C.P.R. is no longer 
mighty transportation organization that it used to be, and that they are onlj 
interested in exploiting that part of the industry which will show immediate 
profit. 

Mr. OLSON: Does this decline in the morale on the part of the employee: 
adversely affect the attractiveness of the railway passenger service? 


Mr. WriGut: I think we are dealing with human beings, and I would t i 
that inevitably it must have that effect because disgruntled employees cannot be 
nearly as patronizing as contented ones. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Wright, do the employees, and particularly the statior 
employees and the clerks, feel that the present C.P.R. reservation system 
adequate and effective? 

Mr. Wricut: No. The feeling is very widespread that the reservation syste 
is inadequate, to say the least. There are many aspects of the reservation sy 
that give rise to considerable suspicion. I must admit to you, though, that I 
been unable to obtain any direct evidence of this because the only source fro 
which you could obtain evidence of that kind would be someone who is employet 
by the C.P.R., and I felt that I just could not go to that length. 

Mr. Otson: I am not asking you to name any individual employee b 
would like to know whether or not some of the employees you are represen in 
who are directly involved in the mechanics of accepting and placing thes 
reservations, have indicated to you that it is inadequate. 


Mr. Wricnut: Definitely yes. 


\ 
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Mr. Otson: And have they suggested at any time to you—again without 
mentioning any names—that they have received directives from their superiors? 

Mr. WricuT: No, there have not been any directives, but the feeling has 
been expressed to me by a number of railway employees that they could not 
understand why there should be so much difficulty in obtaining reservations on 
-Some of these trains, particularly when in many cases they leave quite empty. I 
have had employees telling me this. Please bear in mind that the employee 


would pick up the phone and call some central office and he would be told that 
there is no space available. 


Mr. Outson: Have any of the employees of your organization made any 
study, or made suggestions regarding how this reservation system should be 
improved? 
| Mr. Wricut: No, sir. 


Mr. Oxson: I am almost finished. Do you know whether or not there are any 
Tecords kept by the employees of the number of requests for space, such things 
as waiting lists or any other kind of records that could give indication of how 
many people have actually asked for service? 

| Mr. Wricut: I do not know; Mr. Barren of the C.P.R. did testify along those 
lines during the hearings in the west. I think he was taken through it rather 
extensively. All I can rely upon is what I read in the transcript. 


Mr. OLson: This is not a question but I would like to suggest to you that if 
we are going to get right to the heart of this reservation system business it 
would be useful to the members of this committee to have the considered 
opinions of some of the employees who are dealing with it on what the 
weaknesses are, and perhaps, because of their familiarity with it, some sugges- 
tions on what could be done to improve it because I do not know anywhere else 
where we can get this information. You have stated that it is inadequate and 
inefficient. Many of us feel that also, and yet we would like to be a little more 
Sure of this because, of course, the C.P.R. officials have not, at least readily, 
admitted that it is lacking in anything. 

Now, Mr. Wright, there was some suggestion by Mr. Tolmie, I believe, that 
you had an opportunity to examine all of these costs, or at least that an 
opportunity was provided for you, and anyone else who wanted to appear 


before the Board of Transport Commissioners, to challenge these variable costs 
of the C.P.R. 


@ (4:40 p.m.) 


Do you feel you had sufficient time and opportunity to do a reasonably 
300d job of challenging the Canadian Pacific Railway on these costs? 

Mr. WricHT: Speaking personally, no, I do not. I do not say I was denied 
hat opportunity. I say the hearings were called on rather short notice, and I 
‘imply came into the hearings on relatively short notice too. The subject is a 
ughly technical one. One cannot possibly be an expert on all things—or if one 
jays he is, he is probably a faker, Certainly I was unhappy about the manner 
Nn which this was done. 

__ Mr. Otson: Canadian Pacific Railway provided some kind of costs and 
‘evenues until September 27, which was the day they opened. Was that 
ufficient time for anyone to get ready for it? 

Mr. WRriGcuHT: It was quite impossible. 

23735—53 
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Mr. Ouson: There is just one other matter. You were discussing the 
contract of 1880 and 1881 between the Government of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. I think you suggested that the Canadian Pacific Railway wa 
unilaterally withdrawing from their obligations, or did I misinterpret what you 
said? 

Mr. Wricut: I did not put it in that way, but I would accept that. 

Mr. Ouson: I think you say in your brief that you do not believe the Boz 
of Transport Commissioners have the authority to deal with these terms of 
contract. 

Mr. Wricut: What I said in my brief was that the framework within which 
the Board of Transport Commissioners operate is too narrow and too confined 
make a fullsome decision on this subject. 

Mr. Otson: Then would you say that the only way in which the terms 
this contract could be changed would be with the consent of the parties? 


Mr. Wricut: I would certainly say so. 

Mr. Otson: And in your opinion that is the Parliament of Canada? 
Mr. Wricut: That is right, or the Government of Canada. 

Mr. OLson: Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. Did you say the Government of 


Canada? 

Mr. WricHt: I would think so. 

Mr. OLSON: Does the government have authority to change a statute? 

Mr. WricHt: No. You said it would have to be done with the consent of 
both parties. You said the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Parliament o 
Canada, and I am saying it would probably be more accurately stated by sayin; 
the two parties would be the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Government 0 
Canada rather than the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Parliament of Canad 

Mr. OLson: Does not the contract say that the Canadian Pacific Railway} 
shall efficiently maintain a railway service? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, but the statute authorizes the government to enter into 
contract. In other words, the contracting party was the Government of Canada. 

Mr. Otson: Once the statute is passed does the government have 
authority to withdraw from that statute? 

Mr. Wricut: No, not without the consent of parliament. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Mr. Southam. 

Mr. SoutHAM: I have been impressed over the last number of years, going 
back over former meetings relating to a diminution of services on the Canad ian 
Pacific Railway, by the discontent expressed by many witnesses with respect t 
the cost accounting formula of the Canadian Pacific Railway when they mak 
their presentations to the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

You have emphasized this again quite forcibly today with the example yc 
quoted this morning of a $17 million deficit in rail handlings by the Canadi 
Pacific Railway against an independent figure of $500,000 profit, I believe. H 
this cost accounting technique—which has been referred to by Canadian Paci 
Railway witnesses recently with particular reference to variable costs an 
regressive analysis and, I think, the least square method, or something 
that—been developed since the MacPherson Commission report, or was this 
when the representations were made to that Royal Commission? 
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Mr. WRIGHT: I would be the first to admit candidly that I am probably 
beyond my depth on this particular subject. I do not have the expertise by any 
stretch of the imagination to deal with it in depth, and I prefaced my remarks 
by not only admitting that but by emphasizing it. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: May I ask whether the association you represent employs a 

_ group of experts so far as cost accounting is concerned to make analyses. 


Mr. WricuT: No, sir; CRLEA is a relatively new organization which only 
came into being officially about six months ago, in April of 1965 to be precise. 
Their staff is very, very small. 


Mr. SouTHAM: This is one of the problems that worried me, and it has 
worried a good many other members. Mr. Olson has just referred to it, and 
other members have referred to it, and I think we will be talking in circles 
unless we can come to some agreement somewhere along the line on this 
formula. I would also be interested to know just what experts the Board of 
Transport Commissioners depend on in coming to an unprejudiced or unbiased 
decision. Could I be informed by any of the witnesses as to what rule of thumb 
they go by or whether they just have to take the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Canadian National Railway’s figures. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I could not tell you, sir. My own interest in the subject, quite 
frankly, has been only over a very short period. I am impressed, however, by 
the fact that enough people seem to be very sceptical about the validity of this 
regression analysis formula, the least square method, and there seem to be an 
awful lot of people who express very serious doubts about the validity of it. All 

Iam hoping for is that this committee will decide of its own initiative to go into 
the matter very carefully and very deeply and to engage professional advice 
from people who are qualified to deal with this matter. 


Mr. SouTHAM: I have been impressed by the paper, which has been 
distributed and which is to be appended to our proceedings here today, by 
Stanley Berge, a professor of transportation, which was submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I feel he has dealt with a lot of the problems 
and conundrums we have been discussing today. I was particularly interested in 
the reference on page 15 of this paper to “Overstatement of passenger service 
losses”’. 
I would like to refer again, for the sake of the record, to one section here: 


Inasmuch as the amounts assigned and/or apportioned to freight 
and passenger services, respectively are based on the performance 
of both services, the operating expenses, taxes, equipment and joint 
facility rents assigned and/or apportioned to either service may not 
represent the amounts that could be eliminated if either service were 
discontinued. 


I think this emphasizes one of the chief arguments that we have had. In 
‘this problem of the elimination of the “Dominion” these cost accounting 
practices have been followed. I think before this is finally settled we as a 
committee should possibly bring in an expert cost accounting firm or group of 
' Some such body to analyse a lot of these figures that have been presented to us 
_ to see if they are in agreement with them. 

Another thing which comes to my mind I will put in the form of a 
‘question to you, Mr. Wright, and this will be bringing the problem closer to 
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home. In areas where Canadian Pacific and Canadian National are in competi- 
tive positions rather than in a captive area position, would you say the 
Canadian Pacific will lose freight services to Canadian National should the 
withdraw from the passenger services in those competitive areas? 


Mr. Wricut: I would think that would follow, yes. I do not profess to have 
all the answers here. 


Mr. SoutHAM: I am thinking of western Canada where I come from, and I 
am relating this problem back to the “Dominion”. Canadian National pretty 
well contribute the complete service to the citizens in that area, and in other 
areas you find Canadian National and Canadian Pacific are running in competi- 
tive positions in proximity to each other, which tends to make it economica 
unfeasible for both of them. This is where we have these large numbers 0! 
applications for abandonment. I am thinking of these areas where the Canadian 
Pacific Railway might withdraw their passenger services. Do you think they 
might have a tendency to lose a certain amount of freight service? In othe 
words, would a person feel a prejudice or a little miffed by the fact that he had 
been patronizing the Canadian Pacific all his life and then found they wanted to 
withdraw the passenger service? Would he then want to go across the way a 
few miles and give his business to the Canadian National Railways? I wonder if 
Canadian Pacific have taken that into consideration. 

Mr. Wricut: I do not know. I think that question would be better directed 
to the Canadian Pacific Railway representatives. ’ 

I do think it is relevant to point out that the position taken by th 
Canadian Pacific Railway in terms of going after their freight business is a fé 
cry from what they do with respect to passenger business. They are agressive In 
going after freight business; it is profitable to them, and they do a lot of adver- 
tising. You can rely on the things you have run into as a man on the street: you 
can see their advertising; they are aggressive in their approach; but they car 
fairly stifle their corporate image as far as passenger services are concerned. 


Mr. SoutTHAM: I think, Mr. Wright, you have presented a very informative 
brief. Along with Mr. Ormiston, I do not agree with all the conclusions at whic 
you have arrived, but I think basically you have given us much food fo 
thought. ‘ 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Mr. Sherman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Wright, gentlemen: you obviously fee 
Mr. Wright, that the Canadian Pacific Railway, as part of our national blood- 
stream and one of our main national arteries and sinews of society an 
commerce, has great national responsibilities that exceed those that devolv 
upon the average ordinary commercial enterprise in Canada. I share that view 
and I suggest it is perhaps not an unfair assessment of your appreciation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and its position in Canada. 

You have obviously a feeling, sir, for the history of the country and 
historical role that the Canadian Pacific Railway has played, and so I assum 
you are sensitive to the winds of change that have been blowing across this 
for lo these 19 years. In terms of a contract such as the contract we ar 
discussing between the Canadian government of 1880 and the Canadian Pacifit 
Railway, I wonder if you as a Canadian feel you can adopt an intra 
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attitude, for example, to the contract of 1867 between the two founding races of 
this nation. I refer to that question specifically and to that contract specifically 
‘because I am trying to put this in an historical context and to differentiate if I 
can, for the sake of my own understanding on the historical level, between your 
two positions here, your sense of appreciation of the role in history that the 


. Canadian Pacific Railway plays and the role in the Canadian evolution that the 


contract of 1880 plays, and the role that the contract of 1867 plays. I frankly 
feel that the two of them are important historical milestones in the development 


_.of Canada and, viewed just in the historical context, there is not all that much 


difference between the ideologies of the two. The two are part of Canadian 
history and they are designed to help to forge the Canadian nation. I think a 


| great many of us in Canada today accept the fact that perhaps the contract 


signed or entered into in 1867 demands some revision and review as the decades 
in the century roll by, and I wonder if possibly you would not concede that the 


_ contract of 1880 demands some review and revision or at least some examina- 


tion as the decades and centuries roll by. 
Mr. WricHT: No, I do not, and I will tell you why I say that. I feel it is 


'incumbent on the Canadian Pacific Railway to live up to its obligations 


thereafter to efficiently maintain and operate the Canadian Pacific Railway. Of 
course it would be absurd to say that every run in effect in 1880 should be 


| continued, because they had none of these runs in 1880. It is obviously a 


fluctuating situation. However, underlying the situation between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway on the one hand and Canada on the other hand is a covenant for 
which consideration was given by Canada to the Canadian Pacific Railway; and 
underlying that situation is a convenant by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Canada to operate its railway efficiently. I say the forms the operation will take 


_will alter as the years go by; alterations will be made. I am not taking an 


inflexible position on this, but it is not up to the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
arrogate to itself to make those changes unilaterally as the years go by, 
particularly when we are talking about transcontinental passenger services. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I think it could perhaps be argued that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway did not arogate the right to itself to take that action unilaterally. I 
think having submitted its case to the Board of Transport Commissioners and 
having the authority of the investigations of the MacPherson Royal Commission 
and the pronouncements of the Economic Council of Canada, and other such 
responsible bodies as that on which to base its case, that perhaps we may be 
putting the case too strongly if we suggest that the Canadian Pacific Railway 

has acted unilaterally in this respect. After all, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners is established by the institution of parliament and we repose 
'Tesponsibility in that Board for examining such submissions as that presented to 
it by the Canadian Pacific Railway with all the reason and wisdom and 
intelligence that the membership of that Board can bring to bear. 

Mr. Wricut: May I comment on that, sir? 

Mr. SHERMAN: Yes. 

Mr. WricuT: The MacPherson Commission, basically, made this finding, as I 
‘understand it: they said that to the extent that passenger services result in 

losses, the burden should not be thrown upon the shippers, but that if public 
policy requires that passenger services should be retained from time to time—it 
is a fluctuating situation—then in the public interest the burden of financing this 
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should be borne by the public at large. This was the reasoning of the 
MacPherson Commission. 

I see nothing in that theory which is at variance with the position that Iam 
taking in terms of the contract. I say there is a basic obligation upon the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to operate efficiently; if public policy dictates that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway should continue to operate, then it becomes necessary 
first of all to determine what the public policy is, what is our rail transportation 
policy in the first place. If public policy dictates that it should be continued 
whole or in part, and if the burden is not to be thrown upon the shippers 01 
upon the freight part of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s undertaking, then i 
ought to be underwritten by the public if public policy demands this. é 

In so far as the Board of Transport Commissioners is concerned, my 
argument with them is that they did not take most of the principal factors 
involved into account; they confined themselves to a very restrictive approach 
based upon one section of the Railway Act, and they did not take into accoun 
the wide gamut of the matters that are in the public interest. This is my quarre. 
with the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I accept your right to state that position, but of course it is 
diametrically opposed to that presented by the Canadian Pacific Railway in its 
presentation to this committee, and I am impressed by the disparity betweer 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the C.R.L.E.A. on almost every point being 
covered in this context. I would expect a certain disparity; that would be 
logical and reasonable and would be expected, of course. However, the dispari 
is so wide that one cannot help but be impressed by it. There are one or two 
points in that connection that I want to bring up in a moment, but first let me 
speak on the subject of the contract, Mr. Wright. I cannot subscribe to your 
suggestion and the suggestion of others—and you have modified your position 
during the course of the hearings today—that the people of western Canad 
should sue the Canadian Pacific Railway for breach of the contract of 1880. I am 
no lawyer, sir, but I would suggest that the people of western Canada—and I am 
one of them—would not have a leg to stand on in taking such a position. I fail te 
see where you can charge the Canadian Pacific Railway with failing to main ain 
work and run a railway and thereafter and forever efficiently do so simply © 
because they eliminate the “Dominion” passenger service. I suppose it depends 
on your interpretation of the term “Canadian Pacific Railway”, but let us saj 
the Canadian Pacific enterprise, that vast commercial complex that th : 
Canadian Pacific Railway constitutes today, is something far different from and 
implies operations far exceeding those on the level merely of rail passengel 
operations. 

Therefore I suggest that it could be argued that the contract has not bee 
broken; that in order to be efficient, as the Canadian Pacific Railway says in its 
own submission to this committee, the company must adapt to changing 
demands of traffic. There can be no efficiency is continuing to operate passengeé 
trains when no passengers remain at fares which meet the worth of the service 
and to do so is a disservice to the public. 

So we take diametrically opposite views on whether the contract has be 
broken or not. 

I should identify myself to you as a western Canadian, and say that I am 
concerned, coming from Winnipeg, with the elimination of the “Dominion” an 
other transportation problems affecting my community, but I am trying t 
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accomplish some sort of middle ground between the totally divergent positions 
presented in these two briefs, the one from you, Mr. Wright, and the one 
submitted to us by the Canadian Pacific Railway a week or so ago. For example, 
you have made much of the fact that the service on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway’s “Dominion” was downgraded before the facilities were reduced, and 
this is a very common feeling in western Canada. I do not know whether you 
were here last week when I put the suggestion to Mr. Sinclair and asked him 
which came first, the chicken or the egg, whether the service was downgraded 
first or the patronage fell off first and the service subsequently was reduced. He 
‘answered most emphatically—and the submission the Canadian Pacific Railway 
presented contains his answer in paragraph 32 on page 8 of the summary of 


. their brief—that the suggestion that the company has deliberately downgraded 


its passenger trains to discourage passengers and eliminate the service is 
entirely without foundation. The brief goes on to say that fully equipped 
passenger trains have been continued in operation virtually unpatronized for 
long periods, and reduction in service had been made only when there was 
unmistakable proof that an effective demand had disappeared. 

That is strong, emphatic language, Mr. Wright, and your brief contains 
strong, emphatic language. One of these positions must be somewhat less in 
accordance with the truth than the other. One of them must be right and one of 
them must be wrong. Mr. Sinclair in his denial of the suggestion that the 


_ downgrading of the service came first was absolutely unequivocal. I think you 


would have to agree it is obvious that one of those statements, either yours or 
his, is somewhat far removed from the truth. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I agree with you, sir, but I take the position that Mr. Sinclair’s 
position is a completely indefensible one. I will read just two sentences from 
Mr. Sinclair’s statement to you when he appeared before you. I was here on the 
night when you asked the question about which came first, the chicken or the 


_ egg. I would like to ask the same question, but here is what Mr. Sinclair said 
_ about it at page 115 of the proceedings of your committee: 


There was no question about it. As I say, the “Dominion” has not 
had an effective demand for the transcontinental consist service since 
1960. 


What happened in 1960 in determining which came first, the chicken or the 
egg? What happened in 1960? They reduced the transcontinental service they 


_have on the “Dominion” from a properly equipped transcontinental passenger 


train to one in which you could neither get food nor sleeping accommodation. In 
the name of sanity, if you had an opportunity of choosing between these 
services, which would you choose? If you were to go from Montreal to Winnipeg 


on the “Dominion” you would go by sleeper from Montreal to Sudbury; you 
would get up at 6.55 a.m. and sit up in a coach from 6.55 a.m. until midnight 
_when you reached Fort William. You would then get into a sleeper again until 


you reached Winnipeg. If by any chance you wanted to go to Vancouver, you 

would sit up all the way from Winnipeg to Vancouver. As for food, you would 

just take your chances on running off the train, making sure you got to the 

place quickly enough in the 10 or 15 minute stopover to get food and get back 
_ onto the train. And you ask which came first, the chicken or the egg. 

I do not know which is the chicken and which is the egg, and I do not know 

_ who laid the egg or whether it was laid deliberately or not, but who in his right 


. 
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mind would pay for this kind of service, particularly when contemporaneously 
with the reduction of their service they increased their rates? So you got th 
absurd kind of service on the Canadian Pacific Railway. You are a private 
entrepreneur and you would never run your business in that way, and I would 
not run my business in that way either. Contemporaneously with reducing their 
services in that way they increased their rates; and you ask which came firs 

the chicken or the egg. 

You say in your opinion there has not been any violation of the 1880 
contract. Please understand that I am not being disrespectful; I am just stating 
my views quite firmly. You say there has not been any breach of the 188 
contract. Suppose Canadian Pacific Railway were to announce tomorrow— 

Mr. SHERMAN: I say for the sake of argument, Mr. Wright, that there 
been no breach of the 1880 contract. 

Mr. Wraicut: All right. 

For the sake of argument let us suppose that the Canadian Pacific Railwa 
were to announce tomorrow that hauling of grain is no longer profitable and 
therefore Canadian Pacific Railway will not haul grain any more. I would sa 
that was not an efficient operation of the railway, but if you accepted the 
proposition that they are entitled to withdraw their passenger service because i 
is unprofitable, you would certainly not be in a position to argue with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway if they withdrew their services from freight or fron 
hauling of grain if that was the only reason. I simply say that cannot be the 
only criterion, and I say that the contract meant something. You can opera 
your business in any way you want because you are not getting any subsidy 
from the government nor are you getting any valuable natural resources; it 
that situation that puts the Canadian Pacific Railway in an entirely differen 
position. 

Mr. SHERMAN: The contract indeed meant something, and I would hasten t 
assure that I was here this morning when you made the case and gave us 
illustration about travelling from Montreal to Vancouver and sitting up withou! 
anything to eat most of the way; and I have heard this story before. This is 
impression people in western Canada had about travel on the “Dominion” three, 
four and five years ago. 


@ (0515: p.n14) 

Mr. WricHt: If I might interrupt you, having said that do you consider 
an efficient railway operation, or would you not admit the possibility that 
type of absurd operation created a loss of their effective demand? 

Mr. SHERMAN: Well, if I could have it proven to my satisfaction and if 
could demonstrate to myself satisfactorily that this was the case, the unequive 
cal case, then I would agree with you. But, I have not been able to ascertain 
precise truth of the matter so far. The positions which your organization an 
the Canadian Pacific have taken are so diametrically opposed and widel} 
divergent that it has been impossible for me up until this point to determine thi 
precise truth of the matter. If I could satisfy myself this was the case as 
pertained to the Dominion every day, week in and week out, during the la 
1950’s— 

Mr. WriGHT: No; it started in 1960. 

Mr. SHERMAN: —and, into the early 1960's. 
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Mr. WricHT: Well, you have the sworn evidence beginning at page 15 of my 
brief. This is an extract from the sworn testimony, and there just is not any 
question about it. If you are doubting the facts as I give them to you, well, I 
just cannot do anything more about it. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I think we had better 


» Separate facts from opinions. Mr. Wright, you are not suggesting this brief is all 


facts and no opinions? Surely it must contain your opinions, and the two are not 
necessarily synonymous. : 


Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, but what I am drawing your attention to is the sworn 
evidence at page 15 of the brief with regard to what the situation was on the 
Dominion, and there is not any room for argument here. There is simply no 
doubt about it that beginning in 1960—and the Canadian Pacific admitted this to 
the board—they withdrew substantially their sleeping and eating facilities 
across the country. 


Mr. Otson: I just wanted to avoid the problem of having someone suggest 
that what may have been put forward as an opinion is, in fact, a fact. 


Mr. SHERMAN: No one doubts facts. We are examining arguments and 
positions on the basis of all the evidence that has been presented to us thus far, 
and I suggest in the Canadian Pacific submission, particularly at page 29 and 
following through the next two or three pages, they go to some length to 
articulate the board’s support for their position and for their decision. I am 


_merely trying to get at the most legitimate, valid, reasonable side of the 


argument. 
On another point, Mr. Wright, you have expressed considerable anxiety 


over the effect that the cancellation of the Dominion may have had on various 
_ communities in Canada, and I may say that I am particularly concerned with 


_ smaller railway communities in western Canada. I raised this point in our 
_ examination of the Canadian Pacific officials last week. 


In your submission, at page 7, near the top of the page, you say: 

It is almost beyond comprehension to imagine that a decision to 
discontinue the “Dominion” could be made without giving any regard 
whatever to the social and economic impact upon the communities which 
are serviced by the “Dominion”. Yet, this is precisely what the board did. 


Then, you go on to quote the Assistant Chief Commissioner, stating at page 
90 of his judgment, as follows: 

In formulating my opinion I have not weighed the economic or social 
impact upon communities. In my opinion, these are not matters to be 
considered and weighed by the board in the discharge of its duties under 
the Railway Act. 


This, once again, is in diametric opposition to the case stated by the 
/ Canadian Pacific and I am wondering, once again, if the truth does not lie on 
some middle ground. The summary of presentation by Canadian Pacific at page 
5, paragraph 16, says;—and this is in very short telescopic form: 
Despite careful watch on the results, no instance has been observed 
of impairment of the economic or social development of any community 
caused by reduction in rail passenger services. 
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In the full brief, under the sections dealing with the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, the make-up of the board, the MacPherson Royal Commission 
and its make-up, and the considerations study by those two bodies, the 
Canadian Pacific emphatically makes the case that in their view, on the basis of 
their studies and research, no economic description is apt to result from their 
decision. 

Mr. WriGuHT: Well, I sat in the House of Commons about two hours ago— 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, what Mr. Sherman is doing 
now is examining the arguments that have been advanced by the Canadian 
Pacific and by Mr. Wright before this committee, and I would like to respectful- 
ly suggest to him that an examination of any apparent contradictions in these 
arguments is a proper function for this committee to go into when we are 
deliberating on this evidence—and we usually do this in camera after we have 
heard the evidence. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I think your point is well taken 
Mr. Olson. Mr. Sherman, I invite you to return to the brief before us and, i 
possible, to desist from comparing this brief with other briefs. I would prefer it 
if you returned to the examination of the contents of this brief. ; 

While we are on this matter, I have on my list Mr. Orlikow, Mr. Fawcett 
and Mr. Andras. I have no others. It is now 5.25 p.m. and I wonder whether we 
should be considering the possibility of an evening sitting, or if it is possible for 
us to finish up our business late this afternoon. I am sure the witnesses wo 
like to know so that they can arrange their train schedules and so on. There 
are representatives from the railroad and the brotherhoods here with watching 
briefs and I think they should have some idea how long we will be sitting. Hov 
do you feel about this, Mr. Orlikow? 

Mr. OrLIKow: Mr. Chairman, I had thought I would be fairly brief but as E 
disagree with so much of what Mr. Sherman has stated I think I will have to 
take my full half hour. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Well, let us proceed for the 
being and when we get closer to 6 o’clock we will take another look at 
situation. 

Mr. WricHT: With respect to the last observation that Mr. Sherman made 
about an impact upon the communities, I was sitting in the members’ gallery ir 
the House of Commons two hours ago and I heard a member of this committee, 
Mr. McIntosh, I believe it was, put a question on why the Cabinet had refus 
to see eight mayors from western Canada. Now, I am not one of those mayor 
but I know it is perfectly obvious that the mayors of eight large communities ii 
western Canada are sufficiently exercised over this to feel that apparently 
communities have been affected by this. So, when you put the question to me as 
to some inconsistency between the position taken by the Canadian Pacific ane 
that taken by CLREA possibly the mayors might be of some assistance to you. 

The Acting CHarRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I can advise the witness that W 
are planning to hear the mayors in the course of our sittings, so we will ha 
ample opportunity to examine them at the appropriate time. 

Would you proceed, Mr. Sherman. 


f 
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Mr. SHERMAN: I understood that they would be appearing before us and, in 
deference to the point of order which Mr. Olson raised, I will rephrase the last 
question I asked, if I may, Mr. Wright. 

To what extent has your organization examined the economic impact that 
this decision with respect to the Canadian Pacific is having and is likely to have 
on the smaller railroad communities in western Canada; and are you going to 
maintain an economic watchguard pose over this position and continue to study 

the situation? ; 

Mr. WRIGHT: The organizations which I represent have not made any study 
of the social or economic inpact, but what has made an impact upon me is the 
fact that the Assistant Chief Commissioner said—and I quote his words: 


In formulating my opinion I have not weighed the economic or social 
impact upon communities. In my opinion, these are not matters to be 
considered and weighed by the board in the discharge of its duties under 
the Railway Act. 


This is what Assistant Chief Commissioner Griffin said, and the majority of 
the board did not dissociate themselves from what he said. I am also aware of 
the fact that a number of municipalities are of the opinion that there has been a 
decided impact, and what strikes me as being somewhat hypocritical—and I 
might as well put it as blunt as I can—is this: if the social or economic impact 
upon the community was of no concern to the board why did they bother 
listening to these people? Why did they bother receiving briefs from them? It is 
for that reason I said they obviously looked at these people with unseeing eyes. 
It is incomprehensible to me that a decision of this kind could be made without 
any consideration of whether or not there has been any impact. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I am nearly finished, Mr. Wright, but I am interested in the 
suggestions you make in your presentation with regard to sophisticated new 
railway equipment and technological advances. I think Mr. Tolmie raised the 
question earlier today of how you propose this type of equipment can be 
introduced in Canada. Once again, the position of the Canadian Pacific is well 
known to everyone in this room, and the Canadian Pacific brief stated that until 


| governments are able to absorb and sustain the kind of expense necessary to 


introduce equipment of the type we have discussed— 
Mr. WRIGHT: Well, there again, that too is a matter of opinion. It certainly 


must be apparent that Canadian Pacific takes a very sceptical and a very 


cynical posture where passenger service is concerned and where the Canadian 


National Railways program, in particular, is concerned. Obviously, the Canadian 
_ National Railways do not disagree only with me—that is quite unimportant 
_ because I am not important in the scheme of things, being here only as a 
| counsel for a group of railroad organizations—but obviously the Canadian Pacific 


is completely at variance with the Canadian National. We might as well be 
perfectly frank about this. As the watchdogs of the public interest surely you 


' must be impressed—you cannot help but be impressed—with the fact that if the 


Canadian Pacific has its way and if passenger service is as unprofitable as 
Canadian Pacific claims it to be the burden is going to fall exclusively upon the 
publicly owned Canadian National Railways. 


Mr. Kewtiy: If I may interject a comment here, you referred to the 
undertaking of this burden by them. As I read the evidence of Mr. Crump the 
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question of this elevated track came up again at page 19 of the first day’s 
proceedings, and he calls attention to this train of the future—as he called them, 
futuristic trains—and he said they are always on elevated track. I think this 
applies to the illustrations that appear in the Canadian press, with regard to the 
possibility of such trains operating between Montreal and Toronto. Now, these 
trains that are contemplated by Canadian National Railways to run between 
Montreal and Toronto are manufactured by United Aircraft and would not 
on elevated track; they would run on existing track. Mr. Crump drops a 
paragraph and says that he is convinced the vast funds required for this type of 
operation are beyond the resources of any private company and, if it is to be 
done, it can be done only with the backing of government. As a matter of fact, 
it was just drawn to my attention a few days ago that the Japanese national 
railways are contemplating a 300 mile extension of the Takata line beyond 
Osaka, and the estimated cost at this time is $1,300 million. Now, I am not 
familiar with the Takata line but I understand it has an elevated roadbed and is 
an electrified operation. Using the technology that is available today there 
would not be $1,300 million involved in the contemplated run between Toronto 
and Montreal. 


Mr. Rock: Could I interject a question. Was the question that was asked in 
reference to the Japanese line? 


@, (5:30 p.m.) 
Mr. KELLY: No, it was from the C.P.R.’s submission, I understand. 
Mr. WRIGHT: This is part of the formal presentation. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I have concluded my questioning but I would like to say that 
I endorse the position which Mr. McIntosh took with respect to the points you 
made on page 21 of your brief. If I may be so presumptuous, sir, I think that 
perhaps you made an intemperate suggestion when you implied that you 
concluded the C.P.R. had been dealing with our money rather than their own 
money. I would suggest you are not likely to find much support for that point of! 
view in this committee outside of a few members. I merely subscribe to the 
argument that Mr. McIntosh advanced in that connection. I would like to p 
that on the record. 

That concludes my questions for the time being, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. OrRLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Sherman seemed to indicate in his line o: 
questioning that what we had here was a confrontation between the C.P.R. 2 
the unions which Mr. Wright represents. Mr. Wright pointed out that e 
mayors of eight cities in western Canada who will be coming here to make 
representations will obviously be in opposition to the position of the C.P.R. I 
wonder, Mr. Wright, whether you could tell us what other governments 0: 
agencies made representations to the Board of Transport Commissioners 
opposition to the desire of the C.P.R. to cancel the Dominion? 


Mr. WrIcHT: Among those who appeared before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners—and they did not always take the position of complete and 
outright opposition to the concellation of the Dominion, I want to be factually 
correct on this—and who objected to the C.P.R.’s plans in one manner or 
another, were the Province of Manitoba, and the Province of Alberta, the City 
of Winnipeg, the City of Moose Jaw, the Province of Saskatchewan, the 
Province of British Columbia, the Town of Grenfell, the rural municipality of 
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Elcato, the City of Fort William, the City of Brandon and the Brandon 
Chamber of Commerce, the Alberta Federation of Labour, the City of Medicine 
Hat, the Moose Jaw Chamber of Commerce, the village of Coronach, the rural 
municipality of Hartbuck, Port Arthur and Fort William, the Port Arthur and 
Fort William Liberal Riding Associations—I do not want to get political on this 


but they were in opposition—the Terrace Bay Chamber of Commerce, the 
' Chapleau Area Chamber of Commerce and the Municipality of Chapleau, the 


City of Sault Saint Marie and the Sault Saint Marie Chamber of Commerce, the 


rural Municipality of Wallace, the federal constituency of Medicine Hat, the 
_ town of Kenora, the town of Keewatin, North Bay, the City of Calgary, the City 


of Regina, and the village of Consul. 
Mr. ORLIKOW: Was all this prior to the hearings held by the Board of 


_ Transport Commissioners? 


Mr. WRIGHT: No, these are the bodies who appeared before the Board of 
Transport Commissioners in opposition to the C.P.R. 


Mr. ORLIKOw: I received the impression that Mr. Sherman thought that 
since the Board of Transport Commissioners had made its findings, that settled 
this question. Could you tell us, Mr. Wright, if you have any information, on 
whether, for example, any provincial governments still wish to make represen- 
tations besides these eight mayors who want to appear before this committee? 


Mr. WriGcHT: Yes, four more petitions have been filed. I am relying on my 
memory and I hope I am right. I only told you of those of which I am aware 
and whose petitions I have seen. The Provinces of Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia have filed petitions with the Governor in Council in opposition 
to the decision of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, this is a point of privilege. Mr. Orlikow, if I 
might just say this, I believe that in our earlier hearings I attempted to 
question the C.P.R. representatives as strenuously as I have attempted to 
question the C.R.L.E.A. representatives. I think you are jumping to conclusions 
when you suggest that I have concluded that it is a fait accompli. 


Mr. OrtIKow: I am not here to blame Mr. Sherman. I do not think that is 
the purpose of this committee. If anybody wants to read the transcript of today’s 
proceedings, they will come to whatever conclusions they want. I am only 
interested in putting on the record that despite the fact that the Board of 
Transport Commissioners had reached a conclusion, there are still a large 
number of organizations representing cities, provinces, chambers of commerce, 
as well as farm organizations and labour unions, which are dissatisfied with that 
decision. 


Mr. WRIGHT: The C.P.R. in its submission, and a number of members of this 
committee, have referred again and again to the MacPherson Commission’s 
report and to the recommendations in that report which they interpret as giving 
substantive support to the cause which the C.P.R. has followed. I wonder 
whether it is not true that the Macpherson Commission made a whole series of 


, recommendations which could be carried out in the passenger legislation. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: The government, in its last session, in fact brought in such 


_ legislation. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, in Bill No. C-120, I believe. 
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Mr. OrRLIKOW: What happened to that bill? 

Mr. WricHT: You are probably in a better position to know about it than 
am. It is not on the statute books as yet. I know the bill was killed by the 
Minister of Transport. 

Mr. Oxtson: Mr. Chairman, I have a point of order. I think that so far all 
the questions which were asked by Mr. Orlikow are already on the record. 
Surely we should be attempting to gather new evidence, or at least the opinions 
of Mr. Wright, rather than to ask him to repeat things that are already known. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I am quite sure that if I searched 
my mind I would recall other repetitive questions that have been put to the 
witness. We will have to overlook this one, or else we would be deep into a 
point of order. 

Mr. OrtiIkow: I was going to ask one more question in relation to the 
MacPherson Commission. Was not the question of the gradual reduction of rail 
services tied up with the whole question of subsidization over a period of years? — 

Mr. Wricut: That is right. That was all part and parcel of an over-all plan. 

Mr. OrLIKoW: Have the railways, including the C.P.R., not been getting 
subsidies? 

Mr. WricutT: I think this is common knowledge. 

Mr. Ortikow: I would like to ask Mr. Wright a question, which could 
perhaps be answered also by Mr. Kelly or Mr. Gibbons. Mr. Wright said that 
the morale of the C.P.R. employees was at its lowest point. I think he was being 
very careful and modearte in his language. He was certainly much more 
moderate than the letters I have been getting. 

I wonder if he could tell us the reason for this low morale. Is it just the 
cancellation of the Dominion? 

Mr. KELLY: I think there are other matters involved. I do not know how 
relevant these matters would be to those proecedings but I do know that the 
withdrawal of the passenger service has been very demoralizing on the em- 
ployees, especially when they see their confreres on another railway, such as th 
C.N.R., increasing the service and getting more job opportunities. Employees 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, especially in the passenger service, have alway; 
prided themselves on the job they did, and indeed the company has alwa 
supported that position. They were the first in the passenger service. It 
demoralizing for these employees. If this were the accepted trend and a fai 
accompli, as somebody said, possibly it would be easier to take, but when the 
see their associates next door faced with the prospect of increasing jo! 
opportunities and expanding business, it is very demoralizing. I could not 
overemphasize the demoralizing effect this has had. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: Could I ask you, Mr. Kelly, whether the reduction in 
passenger service, on the Dominion amongst others, has had an effect on 
traditional privilege or right of the C.P.R. employees to pass privileges? 

Mr. KELLY: Pass privileges are indeed a very sore point. They feel that 
has actually been one of their conditions of employment over the years; 
this formed a certain form of compensation. They now see the privilege of th 
passes decreasing and disappearing. They take it as a cut in pay. 
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Mr. Ortikow: Do the employees have a right to pass privileges on the 
Canadian? 

Mr. Ketty: They do. As I understand those pass privileges, they are 
restricted to upper berths, which they can never get. All the accommodation is 
taken up on the Canadian. However, there are trains other than the Canadian. 
‘For instance, when the C.P.R. discontinued the passenger service from Toronto 
to Montreal and from Toronto to Ottawa there was a great number of 
/employees at Smith Falls who had no pass privileges at all. This has been a 
"very sore point. 
| Mr. Or.Likow: In effect, when the service is discontinued, the pass privi- 
_leges are wiped out and the employees feel that this is, in effect, a cut in pay. 

Mr. KELLY: That is the way they feel. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: But the passes were never negotiated, were they? 

Mr. KELLY: They were never negotiated, but if my recollection serves me 
right I think during certain conciliation proceedings the Canadian Pacific has 
pointed out that this was one of the benefits enjoyed by the employees. 


-@ (5:45 p.m.) 

Mr. ORLIKOW: Will Mr. Wright comment upon the statement in the brief of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway—I do have the brief in front of me—to the effect 
that there will not be any very serious social and economic effects resulting 
from the discontinuance of the ‘Dominion’? There certainly are serious effects 
on unemployment. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, I would be interested to know what studies were made 
_by the Canadian Pacific Railway before they arrived at that conclusion. I would 
_be very interested to know what efforts were made to determine what the 
economic and social impacts were, what those studies consisted of. They did not 
tell you; they just gave the bold assertion that they were not aware of adverse 
effects; and, you know, you are not going to find them if you do not go looking 
‘for them. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: The adverse effects of discontinuing the ‘““Dominion’’? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. You see there are a lot of stops; there are a lot of 
terminals at which the “Dominion” stopped and the “Canadian” does not. The 

Canadian Pacific Railway announced that with this change in service they 
_ would make flag stops at these intermediate terminals formerly serviced by the 
“Dominion”. It is not just as simple as all that. I do not want to go into all the 
details of it, but a community is bypassed; there is no question about it. There 
are effects in terms of job opportunities, job losses, and there are impacts on 
the communities. If there were not, these mayors about who we have talked, 
and all these other organizations or public bodies who appeared before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, would not have gone to the expense or 
_ taken the time and trouble to appear. 

Mr. CARTER: On a point of privilege, Mr. Chairman, may I say that we 
barely have a quorum and that I have to leave in a few minutes. Therefore, if 
'we are not able to finish this evening and have to come back for another session 
tonight, perhaps we may adjourn a little early or find a replacement if you 

_ Wish to continue. 

23735—6 
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The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): The committee must maintain a 
quorum, as you know. We have ten minutes to go before six o’clock. It loo 
rather as though we will be faced with the necessity of an evening meeting, Mr. 
Carter, to accommodate those members who still have questions to put to the 
witnesses. I am at the mercy of the committee. If you leave, I must notice 
that there is no quorum, and that will end the meeting. Perhaps you could 
until Mr. Orlikow has finished his questions. 

Mr. OrLIKOW: If we will not finish this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, it 
to me there is no reason to wait until six o’clock. We could adjourn now 
come back at eight o’clock. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): Are there any other suggestions 
about the remainder of the hearings of the day? Mr. Fawcett, you look as thou 
you have something to say on the subject. There are two or three members 
from whom we still have to hear. Mr. Orlikow has some more questions and Mr. 
Andras has some questions. ‘ 

Mr. OrLIKOW: I move that the committee adjourn now. I 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): I have a motion for adjournment. — 
Is anyone opposed? ' 


Motion agree to. . 
The AcTING CHAIRMAN (Mr. Deachman): We will resume at eight o’clock. | | 
| 


EVENING SITTING 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 
TuuRSDAY March 17, 1966. 


e (8:20 p.m.) 

The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. Mr. Orlikow, you may continue. 

Mr. OrLIKow: Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. I will try to come back to 
one thing with Mr. Wright, which a number of members have discussed, name 
the question of the contract between the C.P.R. and the Government of Canada. 
As I understand it, it is not your position that the company can never 
discontinue a particular train, but rather, as you interpret the contract, basic 
changes in the railway operation should be negotiated between the Government 
of Canada and the company. * 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, I would think that should be the only sensible way in 
which to proceed; but if one party unilaterally arrogates to itself the right to 
move, then I think it exposes itself to all of the vicissitudes involved. 

Mr. ORLIKOW: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fawcett? 3 

Mr. Fawcett: I am sorry I did not say before we adjourned that I was | 
going to be only two or three minutes. I have a couple of questions. I think this 
has all been hashed and rehashed so often that there is no point in my going 
into it any deeper, but I was just wondering if Mr. Wright was aware of | 
fact, or had read in the proceedings that Mr. Sinclair had indicated that un 
this item of road maintenance, which amounts to $1,932,657, snow plowing “7 


ee 


4 
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spreading are not part of the variable costs. It is a constant cost and this cost is 


_ not included in that sum of money. Were you aware of that, Mr. Wright? 


Mr. WricuHtT: No, I cannot honestly say that I was. 
Mr. FAwcetTT: To my way of thinking, this would be quite a cost. This is 


- what makes me feel that some of these costs are absolutely fantastic. I see two 
| other items here. Engines house expenses at $221,757, and locomotive repairs 
_ which run well over $1,000,000. Now, I cannot understand these heavy engine 
_ house expenses for engines which I know are on the road daily. 


Mr. WricHT: To be referable to the Dominion and of being specifically 
allocated to the Dominion? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Yes, that is right, $221,757. It seems like a very unrealistic 
figure, when the cost of locomotive repairs is also itemized farther down, and it 
is, I would say, quite high. There is just one observation that I would like to 
make. This is not a question and I will not take up too much time on it. I refer 
to the fact that in a news release yesterday, Mr. Donald Gordon made the 
statement that passenger traffic on the Montreal-Toronto run is up 20 per cent 


_ over the combined passenger traffic of C.P. and C.N. when they operated the 


pool train. 

Now, this does not seem to tie in with what we have been told right along, 
that passenger traffic is diminishing. On top of that, the Canadian National 
increase is 14 per cent over last year. This indicates that what Mr. Sinclair 
was telling us regarding the passenger traffic being on the wane does not quite 
add up. 

I was wondering if Mr. Kelly could answer this question, and it was in 
connection with Mr. Sinclair’s statement that during the peak months, there was 
only 80 per cent occupancy on the Canadian. The reason I ask this question is 
that I worked a transcontinental train this past summer for a period of about 
eight months. I would say that about 90 per cent of the time we were 
overloaded; we were overcrowded; we were handling passengers on there that 
we did not actually have any space for. I was wondering if Mr. Kelly has had 
contact with any Canadian Pacific conductors on their transcontinental runs 
during the peak period and what they would have to say about this 80 per cent 
occupancy. Do you think this would be borne out by fact, or otherwise? 

Mr. KELLY: Well, I certainly would not want to challenge the figures as 
being incorrect, but if it is the case, it would leave me with the assumption that 
there is something wrong with the reservation system, because we have had 
many people complain and try to make reservations for a month or six weeks 


' ahead. And if it is at 80 per cent of capacity, it must be that there is something 


wrong in the reservation system, with the wait list system, or is there 
follow-up for people that are wait listed, because it is common knowledge that 
in the peak periods, passengers would maybe want to make a trip within a 
week. They would say, “we have not an opening for four weeks”. This is 
common knowledge, and that is the only thing I could put it up to if the 80 per 


' cent figure is correct. 


Mr. Fawcett: Yes, as I said, the reason I mentioned that point is my 


_ €xperience on the Canadian National and I would presume the Canadian Pacific 
' would be operating in much the same way. I do not think there is anything else 
_ that I could say that would not be just a rehash of what went on before, Mr. 


Chairman. If you want to call someone else? 
23735—63 
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The CHAIRMAN: All right. Mr. Andras? 


Mr. Anpras: Yes, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wright, I am not a lawyer, but we 
discussed this afternoon and in previous meetings this auestion of the contra 
tural obligation of the C.P.R. under the 1881 agreement. Not being a lawyer I 
will not pose the problem of worrying about whether this is valid or invalid or 
anthing like that. I do not think there is any doubt that they have entered inte 
a contract and this would stand up in a court of law or any other way. Bul 
when you get to the real problem and this is what we, as a committee, have to 
deal with without emotion or bias, without prejudice or political influence o1 
whatever you want to call it, we have to decide what is the proper course and 
to me it seems to be narrowing down to a degree of timing, a degree of servic 
that is necessary for the country. 

There is absolutely no doubt at all in my mind about the need for the 
Canadian, for the continuation of transcontinental passenger train service for 
the forseeable future, maybe our lifetime; I do not know. I feel that th 
discontinuance of the Dominion was a hardship in certain areas and I have 
made this statement to the C.P.R. that in the area I come from, northwestern 
Ontario, because of its low density of population and so forth this was 
hardship. 

You are very emphatic in your brief on page 35—and reference has beer 
made to this before—In recommending that the C.P.R. be directed to res me 
operation of the Dominion. You go on to say, “as a properly equippe 
transcontinental passenger train which was defined as a result of a question 
made today.” You mean a full consist with sleeping and eating accommodation 
and so on. We have to arrive at a determination in the end, and whether v 
interpret this in the legal way or in any other way—forgetting legal entangle- 
ments—it is our responsibility. We cannot go so far asa Committee or as M.P.’s 
or whatever you want to call it, to recommend too much service that is—I am 
going to use a C.P.R. phrase—a misallocation of resources; nor can we go the 
other way and have too little. Ultimately, no matter how we put it, we have ° 
find the right answer. 

Now, is it the Canadian and the Dominion, or is it the Canadian and wh 
In more specific terms you say we need a national transportation policy and a 
decision like that should have been made in the light of conditions in existence. 
For what specific reason do you feel that the Dominion should be added. What 
ammunition can you give as evidence to justify the Dominion going back in ; 
service. 

Mr. WricuT: Well, in the first place, I am convinced that the plight of 
Dominion and the experience of the Dominion has been presented to you in 
form of a charade. Bear in mind that when you go back, beginning with 1960, 
until this day, you do not have any basis for knowing whether or not the 
Dominion would have enjoyed a heavy or a load passenger effective demand te 

use the C.P.R.s expression. Since 1960, they have operated on a full transcon- 
tinental summer consist for only approximately two months in each year. You 
are therefore presented with a fait accompli and there is a natural and a normal 
and a perfectly understandable tendency to say: “Well, if this has been the 
situation for the last five or six years, why bother interfering with it now?” WV 
proposition to you is simply this—and it is not a rhetorical approach on my par’ 
I hope. It is not—that this was carefully predetermined and planned by CP 


aT 
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to deliberately destroy the Dominion so that they could come to you with this 
situation with which you are confronted today. 


Mr. AnpRAS: What about your argument about the Faresaver plan which 
was sometime prior to this reduction of the services of the Dominion in order to 
get a maximum usage? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Well, at the very best they can only be talking about an 
experience which must have been confined to a year or two prior to 1960, 
because the Faresaver plan, according to my recollection, came into effect 
—probably not earlier than 1958. I say that the thing has not been given a 
proper chance, and that they made sure that the Dominion would not be givena 
proper chance. It really does not make much difference what sort of plan a 
potential passenger is going to be offered when the facilities that are given to 
him are absurd, in terms of transcontinental service. We find ourselves going in 
a bit of a vicious circle I admit, but this is the situation that has been 

precipitated by the Canadian Pacific. 

Now, I appreciate the point that you are making. If I can succeed in making 
any point at all here today, it is that the committee and parliament should stop 
and look at this situation. Once a service has been eliminated, it is gone. And it 
is extremely difficult, particularly in these days of rapidly advancing technol- 
_ ogy, to reinstate it if subsequently, a year or two hence, it should be demonstrat- 
- ed that the public interest demands the reinstitution of the Dominion. I simply 
say let us stop and look where we are going. What is our over-all transportation 
policy in a country as widespread as Canada? Remember that the transportation 
system is on a horizontal rather than a vertical basis, as it is in the United 
States. I think that we must simply examine what the demand is on a realistic 
_ basis and not on this artificial basis that has been presented to you by Canadian 
Pacific. I repeat; I was irked by the interpretation that was given by the Board 
of Transport Commissioners, when on September 1st, 1965, they directed that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway should continue to operate the present passenger 
service provided by the Dominion until the Board orders otherwise. That meant 
only one thing; and that is that the service that was in effect on September 1 
should be continued. But the result in purely practical terms of allowing 
Canadian Pacific to downgrade the Dominion between the date of the order and 
the date that the hearings commenced, was such as to present to the Canadian 
public an image of a rather trifling type of an argument in that all that we are 
really fighting about is a diesel car and two coaches. And this is unfortunately 
the position and the background against which your question is put, if I may 
| put it that way. 

Mr. AnpRAs: Well, then, going back to your argument in your attack on the 
cost, the losses reported in C.P.R.’s brief and all their presentations, do I get this 
straight, that you are suggesting first that they might be taking a poetic licence 

_by the regression analysis approach and so on; that there is a possibility that a 
different approach to cost analysis would produce a much lower loss or even a 
modest profit, and I take it that they are not stupid people. If there is any 
leeway between their figures—they are producing these figures for a purpose— 

_ they might be less. They are doing this and you are suggesting they are doing it 
just simply to maximize profit. In other words, even if their losses were lower 

or even if they had a small profit, they would prefer to get out of that and get 
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into something that produces more. This would be the justification for them 
producing an inflated statement of losses? 

Mr. WricHT: Yes, I say that the variable costs do not represent real costs a 
all. The deficits that they talk about do not involve losses to Canadian Pacific. It 
is purely a statistical fantasia as Professor Berge put it, and it is not to be 
confused with the type of losses that you or any of the other members of thi 
committee, as ordinary businessmen, would recognize in their own busine 
no matter how large or how small. You know that you have a loss and yo 
know the number of dollars involved. But this business of allocating lo 
these variable costs rather, against the Dominion is certainly not an exa 
science to say the least. It was for that reason that I filed with you this exhibi 
the statement by Professor Berge. 

Since you brought up the question of degree in terms of planning for 
future, I would suggest respectfully that the first task for this committee is 
satisfy itself whether or not there has been losses incurred by the Dominion 
if so what has been the extent of these losses. If you should find that instead 
there being losses as alleged of about $9,600,000 the lost may amount 
something in the nature of $1 million or $1,500,000, I would like to think t 
this would have some effect on your thinking, particularly in view of 
completely unimaginative approach of C.P.R. in terms of promotion of thei 
passenger sales. : 


> 

Mr. AnprAs: Now Mr. Kelly, and Mr. Wright, you both made a point about 
the recognition on the part of the unions—and union costs are part of ; 
picture, they have to be part of this picture. We would be less than reali 
we did not recognize that. The union approach to this would be fairly treated 
under decent negotiation arrangements that you would recognize the need f 
change. We are really talking in the broad area of automation in a general term 
here, are we not? Whether it is railway or something else, it is the same 
problem facing many industries. Has the C.P.R. ever sat down with the seni 
executives of the various unions involved and said “this is our fo 
program; we realize that this is an automation program; we realize that in —- 
stage there will be a reduction perhaps of specific jobs, and perhaps later : 
buildup of others”. Have they ever given you an advanced opportunity aw 
from the heat of contract negotiations? ty 


Mr. WricHT: I am sure that Mr. Kelly would want to answer that. You 
have hit upon an extremely important issue about which Mr. Kelly has a 
strong opinions and I am sure he would like to answer that. I would have li 
to answer it myself. Go ahead, Mr. Kelly. Gg 


Mr. KELLY: Well, when you ask, have they ever sat down and given us 
advance information of planning or what the future may bring about, ba 
answer is definitely no; not during a term when the contract is closed or duri 
open negotiating sessions. We have spent months on this very subject before 
another recent tribunal, the Freedman Industrial Inquiry Commission, and | 
have been urging this approach on the railways to sit down and discuss 
matters; to lay down on the table their long range programs—it does not ma’ 
if it is freight, passenger or what—and let us cope with these problems. I 1 
you will find that the union approach has always been that they will sit down 
and negotiate. The company approach to date has been to bring in innovations 
during the term when the contract is closed and take comfort in what is known 


' 
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as the management’s rights theory, that the union has no say about this. Now 
the latest word on this under the Feedman report is that this approach is 
entirely wrong. He has recommended a change in that approach even to the 
extent that if there is no change in the approach there should be legislation; 
there should be an amendment to the I.R.B.I. Act. 

Now, we would certainly be prepared at any time to sit down but the 
answer to your question is definitely no, we have never been approached in this 
manner. ' 


Mr. ANDRAS: May I ask a supplementary— 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Andras would you mind? 


Mr. CANTELON: I just wonder, Mr. Kelly, if you would sooner have a fully 
automated transportation passenger system or no passenger system at all? 


Mr. KELLY: Well, as you know, as one who will be called upon to negotiate 
contracts with the railways in the future, I certainly would not want to make 
broad statements along those lines; but if automated trains are going to come, 
this will come about, and my personal observations on that are, looking to the 
good of the public of Canada rather than have no service, and this can be done 
safely, and the public interest is not jeopardized and there are no safety 


_ problems, certainly we would want to see the public of Canada have adequate 
transportation service. 


Mr. CANTELON: Well, there would be some advantage for the railway people 
too because even full automation would provide a number of jobs. If you have 


no passenger train at all you are not going to have any jobs. 


Mr. KELLY: This is true. 
Mr. ANDRAS: You asked a question with regard to the point I was 


. driving at... 


Mr. KELLY: Well, Iam sorry... 
Mr. AnpRAS: No, it is quite all right. I think it is most valid because we 


have three participants in addition to the public which is the most important of 


all in this situation. We have three participants to this problem or this bargain 


_ if you want to call it that. There is the railway, there is the government, and 


there is the union. Eventually we are going to have to face this increase in 
efficiency and I am not talking of efficiency in terms only of profit, but I think, 
Mr. Wright, as you put it, we cannot continue in this country to be outpriced on 
anything from an international competition point of view. I am very much 
encouraged, Mr. Kelly, by what you tell me. If that attitude were carried 
forward in the negotiations, assuming as reasonable a reception and reaction 
from the other party, I think something could be done here. I believe it is very 
important in the situations that we face. I think it will be less costly even if the 
unions rose in their wrath when they were presented with this and said, ‘‘never, 
never, never’, in the end you would come to a reasonable situation that would 
be less expensive than the description of being presented with a fait accompli at 
Some later date. I think generally that much has been covered and has satisfied 


me.I wanted to get those points across. 


Mr. KELLy: All right, Mr. Andras. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Rideout, I had your name on the list. Do you still 
| wish to ask any questions? 
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Mrs. RipEoutT: I do not think so. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Then we will go to Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carter: I just want a minute or two. I gather from the second 
paragraph on page 8 of your brief, Mr.Wright, you are of the opinion that the 
Board of Transport Commissioners does not have sufficient authority or power 
to deal with a problem of this kind. Is that correct? 

Mr. WRIGHT: That is correct. 

Mr. CARTER: You refer to the passive role of the Board of Trans 
Commissioners. I think you said they made no move to stay the hand of C.P.R. 
when they started to do away with this service. Does that mean that the Board 
of Transport are not fully using the powers they have, or that they are 
restricted by this railway section that you refer to. 


Mr. WricHtT: No, no. What I was referring to there was the passive ro 


It is basic that, even when a court issues an order, the order is binding upon all 
persons to whom it extends including the court itself, until the board varies it, 
order. What I was driving at there was the fact that the board ordered 
Canadian Pacific Railway to “continue to operate the present passenger service 
provided by the Dominion until the board orders otherwise”. Now if the C.P.R 
had done that, if they had complied with the order, and if the board ha 
insisted upon enforcing its order, it would not have been possible for C.P.R. 
have downgraded the Dominion between September 1, the date of the order 
and September 7, the day in which they downgraded the Dominion. But as a 
result of the passive role played by the Board of Transport Commissioners in 
not enforcing its order, the image that was presented to the public of Canada 
was that really this fight that was going on across the country was just 
tempest in a teapot. Why fight about a little Toonerville trolley that consists 
practically nothing at all. When in point of fact that was not the issue. 


Mr. CarTER: Have you any ideas or opinions as to why the board adop 
this passive role? 

Mr. Wricut: I do not know, Mr. Carter. I could speculate upon it. I ha 
my own ideas on the subject. I am not going to try to urge them upon you. 
may be wrong. I am simply presenting the facts to you, and I ask you to dray 
whatever inferences you think are reasonable. 

Mr. CarTER: What I am trying to get at is, do you think this role, or 
approach to this problem, is a result of precedents established, or an interpre 
tion of their powers under the act, or an interpretation of their functio 
Would any of these things account for that? 


Mr. WriGuHT: I think we are talking about two different things, sir. I 
relating my argument, if I may use the courtroom word— 


Mr. CARTER: Yes, just to this one point— 


Mr. WriGcuHT: I take it that what you are referring to now is the broa 
question of the authority of the board. Well, the authority of the board 
unnecessarily restrictive in my view, under section 315. Section 315 might be 
right when you are dealing with the question of the abandonment of some s 
branch passenger line. It might be all right when you are considering 
commuter service in a metropolitan area, but surely not when you are consid 
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ing the total elimination of a transcontinental passenger train service. I feel that 


in the public interest there are many considerations that must enter into the 


picture in order that one might come to a fulsome decision and not the narrow 
guidelines provided by section 315. 


Mr. CARTER: Well I get the impression from your brief that there is a 
difference of opinion between you and the board as to their functions. For 
example, you seem to indicate that you feel that the board should have carried 
on studies— 


Mr. WRIGHT: Yes. 


Mr. CARTER: —transport studies into the future for the potential traffic and 
so forth. 


Mr. Wricut: Particularly having regard for the technological improvements 
that are taking place right now. 


Mr. CarTER: Whereas the board itself did not regard that as part of their 
duties, I understand. 


Mr. WRIGHT: Certainly they have not shown the evidence of taking this into 
account. They have taken into account only the very narrow guidelines provid- 
ed by this section that I refer to in the Railway Act, which says that if there is a 
highway adjoining—and these are just some of the matters—if there is a high- 
way adjoining the right of way...If there is a highway adjoining—and these 
are just some of the matters—if there is a highway adjoining the right-of-way, 
then the Board is entitled to take that into account. If there is a competing rail- 
way, the Board is entitled to take that into account; but surely not when we are 


_ talking about a transcontinental line going all the way from Montreal to 
_ Vancouver. It is so very basic in the over-all communications picture. 


Mr. CarTER: I take it that you are convinced that the Board has sufficient 


authority now to initiate those studies if they wish to do so. 


Mr. WRIGHT: I am not so sure that they have that authority. In fairness to 
the Board I do not think that they have the authority to do that. The position 
which I urged upon the Board was that the problem before you is so large, I do 


_ not know when there was an application before them before for the abandon- 
_ ment of the transcontinental passenger line, I do not know of any, but I said the 


problem is so basic, it so important, and it is so large, and the ramifications are 
So extensive, that you ought not to deal with this matter yourself now; you do 


_ hot have the power to deal with this meaningfully. This is a political decision— 


and I am using the word in its best sense—which ought to be made up on the 


Hill. 


Mr. CARTER: Would it be fair to say that, in your opinion, we should have a 
somewhat different body, or a body with much broader authority to handle 
problems of this nature? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Well, I certainly think that the Board ought to be given 


_ 8reater authority; whether they need increased facilities I am not sure. It is so 
' easy to destroy a transportation system, and so very difficult to build it up again. 
This is one of the fears that I suggest is a valid consideration, and—I refer to it 
In my brief—President Johnson articulated that very fear. 


Mr. Carter: Just before we wind up, Mr. Chairman, I would like to clarify 
areply that Mr. Wright made, and I think it was to Mr. Andras, earlier, or to 
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somebody else this afternoon. I think you made a statement at the same time 
that the C.P.R. downgraded the Dominion, stripped it down to a coach, a 
“Toonerville trolley”. I think you described it, and at the same time they 
increased the fares. 

Mr. WricutT: That is right. 

Mr. Carter: I think when Mr. Sinclair was here he explained that up until 
then the fares had been worked out under what they called the “Faresaver 
plan”, which was, I gathered from him, abnormally low. If the fares were 
abnormally low their increases would be more noticeable I suppose. Can you 
give us any facts or figures on what the actual increase was? 

Mr. Wricut: I cannot give you the figures at the moment as to the actual 
increases; I did have that material. The Board in its judgement sets out the 
differences in the rate. I do not know if I can put my finger on it quickly, but 
the differences in the rates are actually referred to by the Board in i 
judgement, and the rates are noticeably higher in the case of the Canadi 
Pacific. 

At page 33 of the judgement of the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
Board went into the question of fares. I am sorry, sir, the fares of Canadi 
Pacific are set out as of May 1, 1965, August 1, 1965, and October 1, 1965, bu 
the comparable fare for Canadian National are not set out there. I can obt i 
this for you without too much trouble. 

Mr. Carter: I do not think it is all that important. I just wondered if yo 
could give us some idea of just how big the increase was from the Faresaver 
plan which I understand were in effect at the time the train was downgraded. 
am asking only for C.P. fares. 


Mr. Wright: You are asking only for Canadian Pacific fares? 
Mr. Carter: Under the Faresaver plan and when they were increased. 


Mr. WriGHT: The only fares that I have here are the fares as at May 1, 19 
August 1, 1965, and October 1, 1965. I think if we take May 1 and August 1, 
should portray the picture. Montreal to Saint John from $19.70 to $22. 
Montreal to Sherbrooke from $4.05 to $5.35; Montreal to Sudbury, in one ¢ 
that is, in one of the trains, from $15.85 to $19.75; in the case of the other tr 
from $16.35 to $20.25; Montreal to Vancouver it was constant, in fact it w 
down in October; it was $51.00 on May 1 and August 1, 1965 and was reduced 
$43.00 on October 1, 1965. 


Mr. CarTER: Was that lower fare that you mentioned there for Sudbury the 
Faresaver plan fare, the fare under the Faresaver Plan. 


Mr. WricHt: That undoubtedly must be the fare on the Dominion. 
must have implemented a reduced fare on the Dominion. I am simply ass 
that, because really even that I think was too much for what they were givi 
You just had to sit up. I think it would be more informative from your point 
view and, unfortunately, I do not have the figures here today, to give you th 
comparative rates between Canadian Pacific and Canadian National between 
same points and the differences are startling. It is infinitely cheaper to travel 
the Canadian National than Canadian Pacific apparently. Certainly two 
nessmen who are competing for the same product, normally do not compete 
pushing their prices up higher than the competitor does, unless he wants to 
out of business. 
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Mr. CarTER: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson. 


Mr. OLson: There are just one or two points I want to clear up, Mr. 
Wright. As a representative, spokesman and counsel for some of the employees’ 
organizations, I believe the men working on the scene or those who are directly 
involved in the operation have a viewpoint that we ought to hear. Now, if you 
do not wish to answer or if you have not consulted the membership of these 
organizations obviously, of course, you cannot answer, but I would like to put 
these questions anyway. 

Could you, or would you, inquire of some of your members as to their 
opinions respecting the weaknesses and problems in the reservation system? 


Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. Ouson: And at some later hearing when you have gathered this 
information we could call someone from your organization and have that put 
into the record. 


Mr. WRIGHT: But there is a problem there, Sir. 
Mr. OLSON: Yes. 


Mr. WriGHT: The problem is that in order to establish my point I would 
have to produce a witness and I would be producing the sacrificial lamb. 


Mr. Oxson: I understand that. I am hoping that there would be some way 
that we could get the opinions of the men working right on the scene without 
presenting a sacrificial lamb, as you say. 


Mr. WRIGHT: The problem is that if I present a statement to you telling you 
about the reservation system of the C.P.R., then the Canadian Pacific quite 
_ properly would say ‘What evidence do you have to support it?” The only way 
that I could establish that is by calling an employee or employees of the C.P.R. 

then the man is out of a job. 


Mr. Otson: I understand that and I appreciate the problem but I also 

believe that the members of this Committee would like to have that informa- 
_ tion. It would be useful, I should say, to the members of this Committee if they 
_ could have the viewpoint of some of the men who were working right on the 
Scene, and maybe, without giving a positive answer now, you could think about 
_ that and see if there is some way that we could have those opinions expressed 
here respecting some of these weaknesses without an employee jeopardizing his 
employment. 


| Mr. WricHT: I assure you we will look into the matter with the greatest 
‘possible care. 


Mr. OLson: My next question is: Have past privileges ever been a part of a 
collective agreement with the C.P.R. 


Mr. Wricut: I would rather Mr. Kelly answered this. 


Mr. OLson: This was discussed but I just wanted to put the one point- 
blank question to... 


Mr. KELLY: No, to my knowledge they have never been incorporated in a 
collective agreement. 


Mr. OLSon: Have these past privileges ever been advanced by the C.P.R. as 
an argument in contract negotiations with the employees. 
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Mr. KELLY: If my recollection is correct, they have been mentioned before 
conciliation boards and with even a value attached to them to show compensa- 
tion to the employees. 

Mr. Otson: Thank you, Mr. Kelly. Again as spokesman for the membership 
of the men actually operating these trains, do your members believe that there 
is an increasing demand or a decreasing demand for railway passenger service? 

Mr. KELLY: They believe there is an increasing demand, primarily maybe 
not what they have witnessed on some of their own trains, but when they see 
their associates, and talk to their associates on the Canadian National about 
what is going on and the number of people riding these trains, they will make 
comparisons, for instance, right here from Ottawa to Montreal about what is 
going on on these trains. When they see Canadian National take on these 
conductors and give them a two-week course in upgrading their handling of the 
public and pay them to come in for these courses to improve their service to the 
public, they feel there certainly is a demand and some of these conducto 
compare notes on both roads; But they could not possibly prove it by the people 
that are riding on their own trains, the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. Otson: I believe all of us or at least I do anyway agree that there is 4 
greater demand by Canadians for all kinds of travel service: Automobiles, bus 
air line, and so on. Is it the opinion of the employees of the Company who 
actually deal with the public, that there have been more calls for C.P.R. railway 
passenger service. In other words, is this on the increase or is it decreasing 
I want to make it clear the reason I ask this question, is that we do not seem 
be getting anywhere in attempting to assess, or to establish, or in any way 
determine the actual number of requests for demand for service by the public 
on the C.P.R. railway. 

Mr. KELLY: I think, Mr. Olson, when you mentioned about employees on q 
the trains— 

Mr. Otson: No, not on the trains; I am talking about the employees wh¢ 
would actually receive requests from the public in the first instance. 

Mr. KELLY: I think now you are back to the reservation, and we will try and | 
get this information for the Committee. These are the people that would have 
the contact with the public. 


Mr. OLson: Right, but they have not expressed an opinion to you that the 
have been more individual requests from the public for this service recently. 


Mr. KELLY: No; I might say we have had informal discussions. We have hae 
our own representatives that come from Western Canada that are called in t 
Montreal for negotiations, and it is pretty near impossible for them to get 
reservations on trains. We have this kind of information that is not maybe vali 
information for the purpose of this Committee, but we will certainly try a 
develop it from the people that have the contact with the public. 

Mr. Otson: I realize it is not going to be proof or anything at all; it is goin 
to be an opinion. I wonder whether we can get information on whether or née 
there was an increase or a decrease in the demand say between 1958 and 196 
from 1960 to 1964, and since 1964? I want to know this whether or not what 
regard as an increased demand for all types of travel service by Canadians 
also reflected in an increased demand for C.P.R. railway passenger service. 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Allmand. 


Mr. ALLMAND: Mr. Wright, if we accept that the contractual clause that 
says to “forever efficiently maintain work and run the Canadian Pacific 
Railway” means to provide efficient railway services and not to run at a profit, 
and if we accept that the C.P.R. has broken this clause in the contract, that it is 
in bad faith, as you say, and that it is downgrading passenger business, then 
we might ask what sanctions can be applied against them, and what remedies 
are available to us. 


In your brief, you suggest two things. At page 35, you say “We submit, 
therefore, that for all of the above reasons the decision of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners should be rescinded forthwith and the C.P.R. should 
be directed to resume the operation of the ‘Dominion’.” And then at page 26, 
you say, “The C.P.R. should, therefore, be given a choice at once either of living 
up to its contract or of suffering the consequences of its having unlawfully 
rescinded the contract. If the latter course is the one which must be followed, 
then Canada should demand forthwith an accounting from Canadian Pacifie and 
should obtain the return to the people of Canada not only of the moneys which 
have been paid to the C.P.R. under the contract but also the return of the land 
grants and the natural resources therein which have so enriched the C.P.R.” 


I want to deal with these two things that you suggest. The first one is to 
force the C.P.R. to continue the train that they think is unprofitable. I submit to 
you that if we require a certain passenger service, it would be too difficult to 
enforce good efficient service. In other words, if we were to apply specific 
performance against the C.P.R., I submit that this would not give us really what 
Wwe want, the type of service that you seem to want. That is the first thing you 
suggest. 


The second thing you suggest is that we claim back the land and the 
money, and I presume leave them the railway line. It seems to me that this also 
leaves us with an efficient railway service in Canada. I see four possible 

sanctions against the C.P.R. if they break this contract. 


One would be damages, which you have already more or less mentioned, 
and I have dealt with. The second is specific performance, which I have already 
dealt with. There are other types of penalties such as withholding air line 
grants which they might want, or withdrawing subsidies; and a fourth one 
would be nationalization of all the rail lines. I think if you follow through with 
the principles that are put forward in your brief, the type of service that you 
want, and if you would agree with me that you cannot really enforce specific 
performance and get what you want by either taking back the grants or forcing 
them to provide rail service, then the only alternative is to nationalize. I would 
like your comments on this, Sir. 


Mr. WricuT: It is not an easy question to answer, and I suspect from some 

of the language that you have used, Sir, that you must be a lawyer. I am more 

accustomed to asking questions than to answer them; it is a lot tougher to 
answer them, I realize that today. 

Canadian Pacific, in my opinion, would never have done this if they knew 
they could not get away with it. They would never have the nerve to down- 
_8rade the Dominion in the way that they did unless they felt that there was a 
_Teasonable expectation that they could get away with it. 
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In terms of specific performance, I do not see what the great difficulty 
would be if the Board of Transport Commissioners were directed to rescind its 
order and if they were told; that is, if the Board of Transport Commissioners 
directed the C.P.R. to operate properly, then the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners do not have the power under the Railway Act to enforce its order. There 
might be problems; there is no question about it, but without sounding flippant 
about it or being on a soap box, I do believe that the Government of Canada is 
still bigger than Canadian Pacific; and I believe, if it is merely a matter of 
enforcing the Railway Act it can and should be done. 

We actually dealt with some of the issues that you have raised this 
afternoon and spent some time on them but possibly you were not here. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Yes. 

Mr. Wricut: In fact we went so far that one of the members of the 
Committee questioned us as to the form in which the action would be brought. 
Once we had agreed on specific performance, in which course would you bring 
it, who would be the plaintiff. We actually went into all of that. I recognize that 
there are a good many problems involved in this. As I said this afternoon, I do 
not have any sadistic delight in seeing Canadian Pacific operate at a loss just for 
the sake of operating at a loss. I simply say that before you destroy 25 per cent, 
or approximately 25 per cent of Canda’s transcontinental passenger service, stop, 
look, and listen. Let us try out what the over-all transportation policy ought 
be; let us have a decision by the legislators as to what the policy will be, and 
us determine what the role of Canadian Pacific will be within that framewor 
As far as I am concerned, and since I am speaking to a lawyer, if there has 
a breach of contract, certainly between two private parties, there are means 
obtaining and enforcing a remedy against the guilty party, and if it should 
held that the Canadian Pacific has been guilty of violation of its contract, then 
would suggest that a very simple procedure would be to take back those lan 
and to have it enforced by a simple court order. I think that Canada would 
be too much the loser to begin with if we had all those lands back today wi 
some of the valuable mineral rights that they have there. 

Mr. ALLMAND: When you say take back the lands do you mean take back 
the rail lines too? 

Mr. Wricut: As far as the rail lines are concerned, I do not profess to ha 
all of the answers. 

Mr. ALLMAND: My point is, if you look at the areas of contract with specific i 
performance as applied, I do not think that you can really get what you want b 
forcing the C.P.R. to carry on a passenger service that they do not want. ey 
will just continue to do as you say, provide this Toonerville trolley and s 
forth. You may say, you have to provide this number of cars, and this number 
of things, but when this is a private company I feel that you just cannot mak 
them do what you might really want. If you take back their lands, you are 
not going to have the railway service. 

Mr. WricHt: If the Canadian Pacific knew that they could not get out 6 
this service they would get out and hustle. They would do what Canadia 
National has done. Canadian National has not just sat back on the side li 
with some sort of cynical attitude towards the whole thing. They have upgrade 
their passenger services; they have increased their passenger revenues; they are 
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going to make money on the run between Toronto and Montreal; whereas 
Canadian Pacific have simply stepped out of the picture completely. They want 
out of the passenger service, and they know that there is a way out for them, 
and unless you stop them they are going to get out of it. If they knew that 
they could not get out of it and that they were going to be stuck with it, they 
would get out and hustle; they would promote their passenger service and they 
would do precisely what Canadian National is doing. Canadian National knows 
that as a publicly-owned utility, or publicly-owned company, they are in the 
passenger service to stay, and what are they doing about it? I think 
Canadian National has done a tremendous job in the field of passenger service; 
we all know that they have. Canadian Pacific know that they can get out, or at 


_ least they have every hope to believe that they can get out, and therefore these 
_ avenues are open to them; but if they knew that they were stuck with it, using 


an improper word if I may, I think that you would have an entirely different 


_ attitude. They are sufficiently astute business men to know that they want to 


make the best out of a situation, and turn it into a profitable operation. 

Mr. ALLMAND: Do you feel that two alternative solutions that you propose 
are preferable to nationalization? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Yes, I do. 

Mr. ALLMAND: I personally feel that the only way you are going to get the 
C.P.R. to act the way you wish, is if they have a real threat of nationalization. I 
think that the two solutions that you suggest have no chance of really being 


enforced and they know it. I think they will not really act the way you want 


them to unless you really threaten them with nationalization. I wanted to know 


_ what you thought as a union man about nationalization? 


Mr. WricutT: I do not welcome nationalization of Canadian Pacific. I think 
we already have one substantial transportation company which is publicly- 


owned. I do not see this as a glittering prospect at the moment. I simply say we 


should make it impossible for Canadian Pacific to get out of this thing and make 


them shoulder their share of the public responsibility, and they do owe a 


| 


responsibility to the public. The alternative is simply to let them get out of this; 
keep the consideration which passed from Canada to the Canadian Pacific and 


let them walk out. This is the alternative as I see Tt 


Mr. ALLMAND: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne. 
Mr. Byrne: Mr. Wright, do you recall, probably 5 or 6 years ago, the 


President of the Canadian National Railway announced over radio and t.v. or 
through other news media that he was going to withdraw the Continental for 
the winter months. Do you recall that? 


Mr. WricHT: I do not recall that; I do not remember that. 
Mr. ByRNeE: This was essentially what they did. Do you know whether he 


applied to the Board of Transport Commissioners for that— 


Mr. WricutT: I might tell you that in all candor I was not nearly as involved 
in railway matters then as I am today. 
Mr. GIBBoNsS: You would have to apply to the Board of Transport Com- 
Missioners, but they would not be under any obligation under the existing 
Jegislation to apply to the Board of Transport Commissioners to discontinue or 
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curtail one part of their transcontinental service. Whether they did or not, we 
do not know. 

Mr. Byrne: I do know that in about ten days’ time he came back on the air 
and simply announced that he was not going to withdraw the Continental. What 
took place in the meantime I would not hazard a guess. 

Mr. Grpsons: However he did say he was taking it off, and it is assumed 
that they probably did not go to the Board of Transport Commissioners. The 
C.P.R. did not go to the Board of Transport Commissioners in this application 
either. 

Mr. ByrNE: This is what I am getting at. Is there any requirement in the 
Railway Act 

Mr. Wricut: No, there is no requirement under the Railway Act for the 
C.P.R. to go to the Board of Transport Commissioners for authority to discon- 
tinue. As I stated in my brief, it is my personal opinion that if it had not been 
for the public outcry, particularly in Western Canada, that the Dominion would 
have been gone and buried by this time; but it is only as a result of the pub 
urging that took place that the Board of Transport Commissioners then, under 
the Railway Act, had the authority to stop the— : 

Mr. Byrne: That is precisely what seemed to me to be the case. Havi 
accepted that fact, they still were not required to act, except that public 
pressure demanded it, the board actually acted where it had authority, when it 
directed as you say on page 2, that public hearings were to be held to enquire 
into this matter; and also that the: “Canadian Pacific Railway Company shall 
continue to operate the present passenger service provided by the Domini 
until the Board orders otherwise”. 

The Board had not the authority in the first place to move in or, conversely, 
the railway company is not required to apply to the Board. Was this a binding— 

Mr. WricuT: Yes. Possibly the picture is not clear. The C.P.R. had the right, 
from the purely legal point of view, to discontinue the Dominion without the 
consent of the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

Mr. OLson: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman, a point of clarification. Are we 
talking about abandon or reducing service. 

Mr. Wricut: Oh, yes, they were curtailing their services; that is right. 
they had the authority to proceed on their own initiative without going to 
Board of Transport Commissioners for approval. Under the Railway A 
however, the Board has the right of its own initiative to go into the matter a 
to issue interim orders as they did here and to deal with the matter definitivel} 

under Section 315 of the Railway Act. And it is in that posture that the matte 
came before the Board. 

Mr. Byrne: They had for several seasons reduced the service from— 

Mr. WricHT: Ever since 1960. 

Mr. Byrne: Nineteen hundred and sixty until 1965. Do you not agree tha 
when the Board made the ruling that they should operate the present passenge 
service, they were asking them to continue the service which they had bee 
normally providing over the last five years. They, of course, had not taken an 
action previously. Now that they were asked to take action on comple 
abandonment of the service would they not insist that the railway keep on t 
full consist until they made a decision. 
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Mr. WriGutT: I believe that the Board order means exactly what it says. 


Mr. Byrne: I suppose so, but I would think there would be some room for 
doubt that they were ruling on whether or not they could reduce the consist. I 
think that is a matter of opinion in any event. 

Have the union representatives appeared at any time to support the 
railways when they were seeking rate increases and so on. You normally would 
not make representation to the Board, in the case of reduction in service— 


Mr. WRIGHT: May I say this—and I think it ought to be said—when this 
matter was argued hefore the Board of Transport Commissioners counsel for 
the C.P.R., in final argument, took the position that it was the railway labour 
organizations who were behind this whole thing, and they placed this whole 
argument about the Dominion entirely at our —well they blamed us entirely for 
this. To say that was an unfair position for the C.P.R. to take is understating it 
enormously. I assure you that we do not have the influence to get the province 
of Manitoba, the province of Alberta, the province of Saskatchewan and the 
province of British Columbia to oppose the discontinuance of the Dominion; nor 
all of the municipalities, nor all of the other people who appear to oppose the 
discontinuance of the Dominion. I felt it was an unfair posture for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to adopt. To put it bluntly, I thought it was rather dirty pool 
and the only reason I am mentioning it now is to anticipate a similar stand by 
the C.P.R. before you at any time in the future. 

Mr. BYRNE: There is no question, there are more people than railways 
objecting to the discontinuance of the Dominion. This is certainly not an 
exaggerated statement. You have some pretty harsh words to say about the 
Board of Transport Commissioners in this particular application which leads me 
to believe that you have not a great deal of confidence in their—well, shall I say 
that they are not entirely unbiased in favour of the railways. 

Mr. WRIGHT: What I attempted to do— 


Mr. ByRNE: Do you feel that they did not go into the matter thoroughly 
enough and had not enough information to make this decision, or do you feel 
that it was an arbitrary decision. 


Mr. WRIGHT: It did not take too much prescience on my part to realize that 
this question would probably be raised at these hearings. I would prefer to state 
my position in this way; if you accept my facts as being correct, and I ask you 
to accept them as being factually correct, then you must draw your own 
inferences. I refer to two things—the first step and the last step involved in these 
proceedings, that is, the proceedings before the Board of Transport Commis- 
Sioners. You already have indicated, sir, that you do not share my view with 
respect to the first step. At least this is the way I understood it. I understood 
you to say that. I feel that the Board failed to enforce its order and apparently 
the C.P.R. must have known that that order would not be enforced against 
them. As a result of the Board’s failure to enforce this order I feel that the 
public hearings conducted by the Board of Transport Commissioners caused this 
entire matter to be presented before the people of Canada in a wrong light. 

The second factor that I put before you is that there was an amazing degree 
of efficiency on the part of the C.P.R. in implementing the Board’s order. You do 
not just stop a transcontinental service within an hour or two. Let us be 
realistic about this. The Dominion was stopped out of Vancouver within an hour 
or two of the announcement of the Board’s decision. I ask you to draw whatever 
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inferences you think may properly be drawn from that. I do believe, and this 

does not.go to the matter of whether the Board is impartial or not; certainly I 
know the C.P.R. had some good things to say about the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. I simply say that the Board in their handling of this matter did 
not take into account factors without which an intelligent decision could not be 
made. 

When you get one of the three members of the Board saying that he does 
not consider that the impact of this decision on the community, either the social 
or economic impact, are matters which ought to be considered and weighed by 
the Board and the other two members do not make any comment on that, but in 
fact do not deal with the economic or social impact on the community, then I 
say the decision is not a meaningful one. 

You might find a municipality assuming debenture indebtedness without 
knowing that something like this was going to happen to them. It could have a 
very drastic effect. 

Mr. Byrne: It seems to me, if I recall correctly, you are not accepting the 
C.P.R.’s statement regarding the number of jobs that were lost. 

Mr,. WRIGHT: I do not accept them at all. They are unrealistic. 

_. Mr. Byrne: The figure that they gave was something like 88 and theyl 
distributed that right across the whole of Canada, which obviously could not 
have a very serious economic effect on the communities involved in this 
particular instance if this were so. 

Mr. WriGuT: There is not a single sleeping car porter included in the 88. 

Mr. ByRNE: They are not employees who would normally be living in them 
small communities. They would be at one end or the other of the run. 

Mr. WriGHT: I was directing my comment to that figure of 88, the job loss 
of 88. The reason they were able to come up with that figure of 88 is that they | 
gave you the job loss which would result from the discontinuance of the | 
Dominion on the basis of the Dominion being the “Toonerville trolley” that I 
talk about, not on the basis of a transcontinental passenger train. Now what 
happened to all these sleeping car porters. They just disappear. They do not 
figure in the picture at all. 

Mr: Byrne: Speaking of the “Toonerville trolley’, probably this would be 
the appropriate time to ask why this imaginary passenger would bother taking 
the old Dominion. If he was going from Montreal to Winnipeg, normally he 
would attempt to get on the Canadian where he would get better and more 
comfortable accommodation: So that really it was a geen intercity transpor=" 
tation more than anything else. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Maybe he could not get on the Canadian. Maybe he 
getting on a stop at a terminal where the Canadian does not stop. There are 
number of reasons why he could be on the Dominion instead of the Canadi 
but I would agree with you, at first blush, a person would have to be’ despera 
to take the Dominion. 

Mr. Byrne: I believe it was either Mr. Sinclair or Mr. Crump who predict 
that the C.N.R. would lose approximately $40 million this,year in pa 
traffic. Do you agree with that? “ 

Mr. WricHt: That is based upon these statiablt costs. These do not 
represent losses based upon these variable costs. 
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Mr. ByRNE: So you do not agree with the estimate? 
Mr. WRIGHT: Not at all. 


Mr. BYRNE: Could you estimate the amount the C.N.R. would lose this year? 
Would you consider theirs was an estimate based on their methods for 
calculating losses? 

Mr. WRIGHT: Or their method of separating the costs and allocating them 
against passenger service. 

Mr. Byrne: Well, I am interested in the amount that was given to the 
railway companies. This seems to be the big bone of contention all the time, this 
suggestion of cutting down the land grants on the $25 million. This is something 
I should know, I suppose. I am wondering though when the homesteaders were 
granted their pre-emption—I believe they were called—across the prairies, did 
they carry with them their mineral rights, that is, the homesteader who moved 
on and took a quarter section of land? 


Mr. WRIGHT: It is my understanding, although I am by no means sure of my 
ground here, that the mineral rights were reserved, were excluded. 


Mr. Byrne: I do not know. 


Mr. CANTELON: They reserved mineral rights except for certain types of 
stone, I believe. 


Mr. Byrne: Is this the C.P.R. or the government, when land was home- 
steaded? 


Mr. CANTELON: It is the C.P.R. 


Mr. Byrne: Homesteads were crown property, as I recall it. It was just a 
couple of years before my time. Did the mineral rights go with these home- 
steads? 


Mr. WRIGHT: My understanding is that the mineral rights did not go with 
the homesteads, but I am not sure of that. 


Mr. BYRNE: Probably on millions of acres of land there were mineral rights 
that went to individuals. 


Mr. CANTELON: Is it not true that the provinces took over national 
resources? Once the provinces took them over the provinces kept them. But 
before that time they were vested in the federal government and I believe the 
federal government turned them over to the homesteaders. 


Mr. WRIGHT: You are probably right. It is probably something I ought to 
know, but I do not. 

Mr. Byrne: Well, I am no lawyer, but I think it is conceivable that there 
were some fortunes made out of these oil and mineral rights, and so forth. Have 
you compared Canadian railway company plans with those in the United States. 
Would any of you have any idea of the number of transcontinental trains that 
Operate in the United States? 

Mr. WricuT: I do not know. Maybe Mr. Kelly or Mr. Gibbons knows. 


Mr. Byrne: Is it true that most of the planning for rapid transit on land is 
more lateral; that is north and south. 


Mr. WricutT: I think this is true. 
Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, that is all. 
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Mr. OLson: I would just like to draw to Mr. Wright’s attention Mr. Fraine’s 
statement before the Board of Transport Commissioners in Calgary on October 
12 to 13 where he said that no retaliatory action would be taken against any H 
C.P.R. employees or former employees for providing information respecting — 
railway services. Would you look at it and perhaps it will assist you in gaining © 
information. 

Mr. ByRNE: I intended to raise that question also. I think this would bal 
very unfair. The railway company could be charged with unfair labour practices : 
if a union man appeared and gave evidence. Would that not be true? 

Mr. OLSon: I asked Mr. Fraine directly before the commission hearings if 
he would give an undertaking on behalf of the company that no retaliatory 
action would be taken against any employees or former employees because of 
their past privileges, if they provided information. You can look at it but my — 
recollection is he gave an undertaking that no such retaliatory action would be > 
taken. : 
Mr. KELLY: To be quite frank, Mr. Olson, we did talk to representatives on 
the reservation system because we felt that this would have a key bearing and 


we could not seem to convince the employees. 
q 


Mr. OrLIkow: That is surprising. 5 
Mr. OLtson: That is fine. I just wanted to refer you to that bit of the 
hearings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions. If not, we will adjourn this meeting 
to the call of the Chair. You have something, Mr. Deachman? 

Mr. DEACHMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think we should thank the witnesses who 
have been here today for attending three long sessions and for giving us the 
time that they have. Their testimony has been very valuable to us here today 
and I think most of us have gained much from it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. i 
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APPENDIX D 


’ Public Law 89-220 
89th Congress, S. 1588 
September 30, 1965 


AN ACT 


To authorize the Secretary of Commerce to undertake research and development 
in high-speed ground transportation, and for other purposes. 


High-speed ground transportation study. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That, consistent with the objective of 
promoting a safe, adequate, economical, and efficient national transportation 
system, the Secretary of Commerce (hereafter in this Act referred to as the 


_ “Secretary”) is authorized to undertake research and development in high- 


speed ground transportation, including, but not limited to, components such as 


materials, aerodynamics, vehicle propulsion, vehicle control, communications, 


' and guideways. 


- Demonstration program. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to contract for demonstrations to 


determine the contributions that high-speed ground transportation could make 


| to more efficient and economical intercity transportation systems. Such demon- 
_ Strations shall be designed to measure and evaluate such factors as the publie 


response to new equipment, higher speeds, variations in fares, improved 
comfort and convenience, and more frequent service. In connection with 


contracts for demonstrations under this section, the Secretary shall provide for 


financial participation by private industry to the maximum extent practicable. 


Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to limit research and develop- 
ment carried out under the first section or demonstrations contracted for under 


section 2 to any particular mode of high-speed ground transportation. 


Transportation data, collection. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to collect and collate transportation 


data, statistics, and other information which he determines will contribute to 


the improvement of the national transportation system. In carrying out this 
activity, the Secretary shall utilize the data, statistics, and other information 
available from Federal agencies and other sources of the greatest practicable 
extent. The data, statistics, and other information collected under this section 
shall be made available to other Federal agencies and to the public insofar as 
practicable. 


Advisory committee, establishment. 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Commerce an 
advisory committee consisting of seven members who shall be appointed by the 
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Secretary without regard to the civil service laws. The Secretary shall designate 
one of the members of the Advisory Committee as its Chairman. Members 
the Advisory Committee shall be selected from among leading authorities in the — 
field of transportation. : 
(b) The Advisory Committee shall advise the Secretary with respect to_ 
policy matters arising in the administration of this Act, particularly with — 
respect to research and development carried out under the first section and 
contracts for demonstrations entered into under section 2. 


Common carrier employees. 
Protective arrangements. 
79 STAT. 893. . 


79 STAT. 894. 


Sec. 6 (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 2 of this Act, 
Secretary shall provide fair and equitable arrangements, as determined by t 
Secretary of Labor, to protect the interests of the employees of any comm 
carrier who are affected by any demonstration carried out under a contra 
between the Secretary and such carrier under such section. Such protecti 
arrangments shall include, without being limited to, such provisions as may 
necessary for (1) the preservation of rights, privileges, and benefits (includi 
continuation of pension rights and benefits) to such employees under existing 
collective-bargaining agreements, or otherwise; (2) the continuation of collec= 
tive-bargaining rights; (3) the protection of such individual employees against 
a worsening of their positions with respect to their employment as a result of 
such demonstration; (4) assurances of priority of reemployment of employ: 
terminated or laid off as a result of such demonstration; and (5) paid training 
or retraining programs. Such arrangements shall include provisions protecti g 
individual employees against a worsening of their positions with respect to their 
employment as the result of such demonstrations which shall in no event 
provide benefits less than those established pursuant to section 5(2)(f) of . 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U.S.C. 5). Any contract entered into pursuant 
the provisions of section 2 of this Act shall specify the terms and conditions of 


Protective arrangements. ‘. 


54 Stat. 905. Labor standards. t 


49 Stat. 1011; 78 Stat. 238. 40 USC 276a-276a-5. : 


(b) The Secretary shall take such action as may be necessary to insure 
all laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or subcontractors in 
performance of construction work financed with assistance of funds receiv 
under any contract or agreement entered into under this Act shall be 
wages at rates not less than those prevailing on similar construction in 
locality as determined by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with — 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended. The Secretary shall not enter into any 
contract or agreement without first obtaining adequate assurance that req 
labor standards will be maintained upon the construction work. The Secre 
of ‘Labor shall have with respect to the labor standards specified in 
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subsection, the authority and: functions set forth’ in ‘Reorganization Plan 
Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15), and section’ 
_2of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S.C. 276c). 


63 Stat. 108. 
Contracts with public or private agencies. 


Sec. 7. In exercising the authority granted in the first section and section Zz 

of this Act, the Secretary may lease, purchase, develop, test, and evaluate new 

facilities, equipment, techniques, and methods and conduct such other activities 

as may be necessary, but nothing in this Act shall be deemed to authorize the 
Secretary to acquire any interest in any line of railroad. 


Sec. 8. (a) (1) In exercising the authority granted under this Act, the 
Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements and to contract with public or 
private agencies, institutions, organizations, corporations, and individuals, with- 
out regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (SIS WHS! C7529; 
21.5.C. 5). 


(2) To the maximum extent practicable, the private agencies, institutions, 
organizations, corporations, and individuals with which the Secretary enters 
into such agreements or contracts to carry out research and development under 
this Act shall be geographically distributed throughout the United States. 


79 Stat. 894. 79 Stat. 895. 


(3) Each agreement or contract entered into under this Act under other 
than competitive bidding procedures, as determined by the Secretary, shall 
provide that the Secretary and the Comptroller General of the United States, or 
any of their duly authorized representatives, may, for the purpose of audit and 
examination, have access to any books, documents, papers, and records of the 
parties to such agreement or contract which are pertinent to the operations or 
activities under such agreement or contract. 


60 Stat. 810. 


(b) The Secretary is authorized to appoint, subject to the civil service laws 
and regulations, such personnel as may be necessary to enable him to carry out 
efficiently his functions and responsibilities under this Act. The Secretary is 
further authorized to procure services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 3, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for individuals not to exceed $100 
per diem, unless otherwise specified in an appropriation Act. 


79 Stat. 895 


Sec. 9. In exercising the authority granted under this Act, the Secretary 
shall consult and cooperate, as he deems appropriate, with the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and other departments and agencies, 
Federal, State, and local. The Secretary shall further consult and cooperate, as 
he deems appropriate, with institutions and private industry. 


Reports to President and Congress. 


Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary shall report to the President and the Congress 
not less often than annually with respect to activities carried out under this Act. 
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. (b) The Secretary shall report to the President and the Congress 
results of his evaluation of the research and development program and 
demonstration program authorized by this Act, and shall make recommenda 
tions to the President and the Congress with respect to such future action 
may be appropriate in the light of these results and their relationship to o 
modes of transportation in attaining the objective of promoting a safe, ade 
quate, economical, and efficient national transportation system. 


Availability of information. 


(c) The Secretary shall, if requested by any appropriate committee of the 
Senate or House of Representatives, furnish such committee with informatie 
concerning activities carried out under this Act and information obtained from 
research and development carried out with funds appropriated pursuant to 
Act. 


Appropriation. 

Sec. 11. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this Act, but not to excee 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; $35,000,000 for the fisea 
year ending June 30, 1967; and $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 3 
1968. Such sums shall remain available until expended. 


Termination date. 


Sec. 12. Except for section 4, this Act shall terminate on June 30, 1969. 
termination of this Act shall not affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
carrying out of, any contract commitment, or other obligation entered i 
pursuant to this Act prior to such date of termination. 


Approved September 30, 1965. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY: 
HOUSE REPORTS: No. 845 accompanying H. R. 5863 (Comm. on Interstate & 
Commerce) and No. 1017 (Comm. of Conference). 

SENATE REPORT No. 497 (Comm. on Commerce). 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 111 (1965): 
July 23: Considered and passed Senate. 
Sept. 2: Considered and passed House, amended, in lieu of H. R. 5863. 
Sept. 17: House agreed to conference report. 
Sept. 20: Senate agreed to conference report. 
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APPENDIX E 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR MODIFICATION OF THE j 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION’S RULES , na 
GOVERNING THE SEPARATION OF RAILROAD c 

! FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE COSTS 


by 
Stanley Berge 
; Professor of Transportation 
Northwestern University School of Business 


In 1964 the U.S. Class I railroads received $1,085,424,000, or a little more 
than 10 per cent of their total operating revenues, from the sale of passenger; 
‘mail, express and miscellaneous services rendered by passenger trains. While it 
/was more than a billion dollar enterprise, passenger train service was thus only 


a relatively minor part of the primarily freight-carrying business of the 
American railroads.1 


During the ten years between 1954 and 1964 the passenger service revenues 
of the railroads were declining at the rate of less than two per cent per year: 
Despite this decline, it now appears that the life expectancy of passenger trains 
in the United States is greater than was visualized in 1958 by Examiner Howard 
Hosmer, of the Interstate Commerce Commission, who gave thought to the 


possibility that “the parlor and sleeping car service will have disappeared by 
1965 and the coach service by 1970.’”2 


Since there has not been a single year since World War II when the 
American railroads have not sold more than a billion dollars worth of passenger 
train services, and since their revenues from this source have been declining no 
more rapidly than two per cent per year, it cannot be said that the major U.S; 
cailroads are making any very strenuous attempts to get out of the passenger 
business. It is only reasonable that poorly patronized trains whose revenues do 
not even cover out-of-pocket operating costs must be eliminated after every 
2ffort has been exhausted to improve their earnings. But well patronized 
dassenger trains will certainly continue to be run by important freight carrying 
railroads. This makes good sense in view of the marginal or incremental nature 
wf passenger train service on any railroad whose principal business is carrying 
Teight, but whose freight-geared plant is not being used to its full capacity. 


Passenger Service As a Marginal By-product 


Anyone who has studied the economics of American railroads (even to the 
xtent of wayside observations counting trains per hour passing in both 


+The Long Island Rail Road with 88 per cent.and the New Haven with 44 per cent of 
otal revenues from passenger service in 1964 are notable exceptions. iy 
_ #Examiner’s Proposed Report in Docket No. 31954, the I.C.C.’s. ex parte ‘investigation of 
he “Railroad Passenger Train Deficit,” p. 69 (See also 306: ICC 417.) py ON ; ‘ 
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directions on main line tracks) cannot help being impressed by their enormo 
unused capacity to produce transportation. Idle rails produce neither tr 
for the national economy nor revenues for the railroads. 

Yet today many thousands of expensively built, expensively maintain 
and heavily taxed miles of the U.S. railroad network carry only a few hund 
tons of freight, and no passengers, per mile of line per day—‘“a mere trace 
business. At the other extreme are 22,500 miles of railway line classified 
‘heavy density’ routes. This 10 per cent of total mileage produced 300 billi 
ton-miles of (freight) service in 1953, or half of the national railroad total.’ 
1964 passenger trains were run on only 87,000 miles, or less than 40 per cent 
the U.S. national network of railroad lines. 

With so many miles of their national network idle so many hours ev 
day, the U.S. railroads have only been able to produce about $10 billions 
gross transportation service revenues annually from their enormous pl 
representing a net depreciated investment of approximately $26 billions. 
business with an annual capital turnover of less than 40 cents per dollar 
investment has every reason to do everything possible to increase its gross sal 
volume.* 

Approximately two-thirds of the total net property investment in U 
Class I railroads is represented by fixed property, such as roadway, tra 
bridges, signal systems, shops, yards and stations, the great bulk of which 
needed for the provision of freight train service. Only one-third of their 
investment is represented by locomotives and cars (again largely for freight 
service) by means of which they may make their rails produce revenues. © 

Unlike a motor carrier or an airline, a railroad is faced with the very large 
unavoidable annual costs of its fixed plant, which for the most part represents 
“sunk” investment, meaning that it cannot be used for any other purpose or 
any other location. In many ways a railroad is like a farm, a large part of 
annual cost of which is relatively constant from year to year, and whose “iP 
investment may be poorly utilized or well utilized, depending upon the 
resourcefulness of the farmer. ee 

Some farmers are satisfied to rest their fortunes on a simple one-crop 
policy, just as some railroads appear to be satisfied with a freight-only poli 
Most mid-western farmers, however, whose basic crop is likely to be grain, : 
it desirable to additionally produce livestock, thereby increasing the utilization 
of their land and their labor and improving the profitability of their enterprise. 
In precisely the same fashion, many railroads, serving communities 
potential passenger, mail and express traffic, find it desirable and profita 
(directly or indirectly) to produce additional crops of passenger train tri 
whenever they may thereby utilize idle capacity which will otherwise be wa 
after production of their primary crop of freight traffic. 

No by-product, such as passenger service on a freight railroad, or livestock 
on a grain farm, can be directly profitable however, unless it earns sufficient 
revenues to more than cover its marginal or incremental costs—which are 


2John W. Barriger, Super-Railroads for a Dynamic American Economy (New York: Sim- 
mons-Boardman Pub. Corp., 1956) p. 7. . 

‘In this connection it is worth noting that Class I motor carriers of property have av 
a capital turnover of approximately $5 per dollar of net investment in recent years. 


\- 
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costs that may be clearly avoided by not engaging in the production of the 
by-product during the period under consideration. Ordinarily the period in- 
volved in making such marginal cost and profit decisions is a year, but in special 
circumstances it may be a longer or shorter period of time. 


Measurement of Marginal or Avoidable Costs 


On the basis of the foregoing, it may be postulated that the profitability of 
passenger service to any railroad whose principal business is carrying freight is 
best measured by the extent to which the revenues added by passenger service 


- exceed the expenses which could be avoided by its elimination. 


The problem, therefore, is not to compare passenger train service revenues 


' with fully distributed costs, nor even with long run variable costs, but instead 
_with short run variable directly assignable costs calculated as accurately as 
_ possible on a year to year basis. 


To this end, it is essential that the railroads employ various procedures for 
the collection, classification and analysis of data concerning specific revenues 
| received and disbursements made in the operation of their business. For nearly 

a century efforts have been made to separate the revenues (a fairly simple 
matter) and the costs (more difficult) between freight and passenger train 
| services. 


History of Mandatory Cost Separation Procedures 


Rules requiring the railroads to separate operating expenses between freight 
and passenger services originated with some of the State railroad commissions 
in the 1870’s, prior to the inception of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 

| February 4, 1887. While the reasons given to the railroads at that time for 
requiring them to regularly supply such cost separation information to the State 
commissions are not known today, it may be assumed that the institution of the 
'separation had a bearing on the regulation of railroad freight rates, passenger 
fares and other charges by the States during a period when the railroads were 
relatively monopolistic. 

After its establishment in 1887, the Interstate Commerce Commission first 
adopted the accounting and statistical rules as well as the annual report form 
'then in effect for railroads reporting to the State commissions. The I.C.C.’s first 
form of annual report, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1888, contained a 
schedule requiring the separation of the items of operating expenses between 
‘those “chargeable to passenger traffic” and those ‘‘chargeable to freight traffic.” 
‘The report form called for apportionment of expenses not directly assignable to 
either of the services, on the basis of the ratios of train-miles in each of the 
‘respective services to the total train-miles.5 

It is significant that as early as January 1889, the Association of American 
| Railway Accounting Officers passed a resolution objecting to the Commission’s 
original rule in the following words: 

That in the compulsory enforcement upon the railways of the United 
States of such an arbitrary rule for the division of expenses the results 


5Reply of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissions to the Interstate 
(Commerce Commission’s ‘‘Notice of Proposed Rule Making” dated April 5, 1957 (May 15, 1957, 
|e 3). 
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must in many cases differ materially from the facts, and will furnish 
misinformation if used as a guide to legislation or otherwise employec 
for any practical purpose.® 


The Accounting Officers were not objecting to the separation of expenses 
directly assignable to freight and passenger services but to the arbitrary division 
of common expenses or “overhead costs” on the basis of a uniform statistical 
ratio. 
Just three years later in 1892, even the State railway commissions, which 
had originated the mandatory separation of railway freight and passenger 
expenses back in the 70’s, openly opposed the I.C.C.’s rules for the division of 
common costs as follows: 
The test of actual practice fails to satisfy us that these rules are of 

any utility either to the companies, the states or the Nation... We know 

what results have been reached by the application of these rules for 
division, which are grossly erroneous not to say preposterous.? 


By February 12, 1894, the Commission itself was sufficiently disenchanted with 
the original rule that the railroads were permitted to discontinue the separation. 
Twenty years later, however, on June 13, 1914, the Commission reinstate¢ 

the cost separation procedure on a more elaborate scheme, but essentia 
requiring the railroads to separate all operating expenses between freight a 
passenger service by direct assignment so far as possible of those expens 
solely related to each service and apportioning the remainder on prescribed 
bases.8 In its annual report to Congress in 1915, the Commission explained why 
it was requiring the railroads to separate freight and passenger service ex- 
penses: 

It is expected that this class of information will be of assistance 
only in rare cases but also in making comparisons of changes in opera i 
costs from year to year and among various railroads in a given year.® 


The rules in effect in 1966 do not differ much from the procedure prescribed i 
1914. The only changes have been in the bases for the apportionment 90 
expenses not relating solely to either class of service. Since January 1, 1936, the 
railroads have been required to separate taxes, equipment rents and joint 
facility rents as well as operating expenses between freight and passenger 
service. Minor changes were made in the bases for apportionment of cert 
operating expenses in 1953 but were reversed in 1954. 

In general, the present rules for apportionment provide that track mainte 
nance expense shall be prorated between freight and passenger service on t& 
basis of gross ton-miles of locomotives, cars, and contents (using an avera| 
weight of 150 pounds per passenger). Building and other structural mainte 
nance expenses are to be apportioned according to the proportion of use by th 
passenger or freight services. Equipment repairs and servicing expenses are 
be divided on the basis of proportion of use in freight or passenger services ai 


® Association of American Railway Accounting Officers, Proceedings, January 24th and 
1889, p. 26. 

7Quinn, W. J. G., General Statistician, Southern Railway Co., unpublished paper entt 
“Separation of Railroad Operating Expenses Between Freight and Passenger Services, Pp. 6. 

830 ICC 672 (1914). 

®Interstate Commerce Commission Annual Report, 1915, p. 46. 
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for those in both services on the basis of the directly assigned expenses. Other 
expenses not directly assignable to either service are apportioned on various 
bases, often on the basis of the directly assignable expenses of the same nature. 
Taxes, not directly assignable, are apportioned on the basis of the separation of 
total operating expenses, except income taxes which are apportioned in 


~ accordance with the separation of net railway operating income before such 


taxes.10 


Objections to Arbitrary Apportionments in the Cost Separation Rules 


It should be understood that objections to the Commission’s rules have 
always been primarily concerned with the arbitrary apportionment of the 
so-called “common expenses,” such as maintenance of way and structures, 
which cannot be directly traced either to passenger service or to freight service. 
Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, writing his Con- 


_ clusions on Passenger Traffic in June, 1936 (p. 21) states that the railroads in 


their report to the Coordinator had questioned the accuracy of cost breakdowns 


| by classes of service because ‘arbitrary is piled upon arbitrary.” The railroads 
| had further informed him that “if passenger service were discontinued, a large 


portion of the cost assigned to it on this theory would remain and become part 


_ of the freight service cost.’’ (Emphasis supplied) 


Critics of the separation rules do not ordinarily oppose the first step called 
for in the procedure, namely, the direct assignment of expenses which are 
clearly traceable to either freight or passenger service. Such directly assigned 
costs have been characterized as “matters of fact,” and the apportionments of 


_ common costs as “matters of opinion.” Economist John Maurice Clark in his 
_ Studies in the Economics of Overhead Costs (1923) p. 14, expressed concern 


over the apportionment of costs which cannot be directly traced to given units 


_ of product as offering “great opportunities for the development of arbitrary and 


fictitious notions of cost . . . And, of course, the critical point is, after all, what 
the management does with the figures after it gets them.” 


During the 1950’s, criticism of the arbitrary apportionment procedure in the 


icc cost separation rules mounted. Fred G. Gurley, President of the Santa Fe, 


appearing before a subcommittee of the United States Senate July 27, 1950, 


_ referred to the “statistical deficit” resulting from “a formula produced by the 
| staff of the Interstate Commerce Commission.” Ernest S. Marsh (who succeeded 


Mr. Gurley as President of the Santa Fe) told the New York Society of Security 
Analysts on June 11, 1954 that “last year we had $418,512 of bridge mainte- 
nance allocated against passenger service. Yet there isn’t a bridge that could be 


_ done away with if we had no passenger trains.’’!1 


In a public address November 18, 1954, Chairman Richard F. Mitchell of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission said, “Frankly, I do not agree with our 
figures. I think we have overstated the deficit to some extent, so I have cut it 
$200 million . . .” By June 1955, in another address to members of the 


10 Interstate Commerce Commission, Rules Governing the Separation of Operating Expenses, 


| Railway Taxes, Equipment Rents and Joint Facility Rents Between Freight Service and Passen= 


ger Service'on Class I Line-Haul Railroads, Jan. 1, 1953. 
4JIn a letter to a New York firm of public accountants dated August 23, 1961, Mr. Marsh 
stated that “There is rather general agreement that the ICC formula is quite unsuitable for 


| Management purposes. Certainly no such formula can have general application to companies 


Operating in different territories and faced with widely dissimilar traffic and service conditions.” 
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Accounting Division of the Association of American Railroads he suggested that 
“the formula should be changed” and said that he was ready to cut another $100 
million from the railroad passenger service deficit as determined by the 
Commission’s separation rules. 

On January 19, 1955, the Association of American Railroads informed the 
Hoover Commission Task Force on Paperwork Management that the railroads 
were spending $4,700,000 annually in the preparation of statistics required by 
the ICC. “Only $1,700,000 of this total represented expense of preparing data 
required by railroad management, leaving $3,000,000 attributable solely to ICC 
requirements.” Particular objection was expressed regarding “the separation of 
common expenses between freight and passenger services” which they described 
as “burdensome and produces information of questionable value.” By discon- 
tinuing the separation of common expenses they estimated the railroads could 


save $270,000 a year. 


ICC Investigation of the Separation Rules 

On March 19, 1956, the Interstate Commerce Commission instituted a 
proceeding of investigation and inquiry on its own motion into and concerni 
the deficit from passenger-train service and allied services performed in 
passenger train operations. This investigation culminated in a report from 
Commission dated May 18, 1959.1 

As a separate phase of its passenger deficit investigation, the Commission 
gave “Notice of Proposed Rule Making” on April 5, 1957 and opened hearings 
on July 23 of that year dealing with the rules for separation of expenses between 
freight and passenger service (Docket 32141). = 

Recalling that the ICC separation procedure was originally adopted from — 
State regulatory commission procedures in the 1870’s, it is interesting to aaa 
the disaffection shown toward the present ICC separation rules by the Natio 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners in its reply to “Rules” | 


investigation: q 
The Separation Rules . . .have no purpose other than use in the 
development of purely statistical information. Since this purely statisti 
information has resulted in such misuse and misunderstanding of th 
“Passenger Deficit,” it would be appropriate for the Commission in { 
proceeding to reconsider the justification for such Separation Rules and 
need for their continuation. f 
The term ‘Passenger Deficit” as used in this connection appears to 
the public and others not acquainted with the rules under which the 
expenses are assigned, as a total loss from operation of the passenger 
train service. Nothing could be so wrong because its true meaning is that 
of a statistical fantasia.13 (Emphasis supplied.) 7 


The Post Office Department opposed the allocation of common expenses to 
freight and passenger service “by any fixed formula.” Its recommendation was 
that the Commission “prescribe specific rules and provide for uniform compli- 
ance for the separation of railroad expenses to (a) solely related or dir 


12306 ICC 417. 4 
331CC Docket No. 32141. Statement dated May 15, 1957. 
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assignable to passenger service (b) solely related or directly assignable to 
freight service and (c) expense common to both freight and passenger service 
or to the railroad service as a whole,’’!4 


Arthur Anderson & Company, a firm of public accountants serving a 
number of Class I railroads, saw fit to make the following comments and 
recommendations: 


No separation of costs can be more accurate than the factual 
basis used in making the separation. Because of differences in condi- 
tions existing on different roads, we question whether it is possible to 
establish inflexible rules that will accomplish the desired results. In our 
opinion, it would be preferable for the Commission to establish general 
bases to be followed but to permit any railroad to use other methods for 
the separation of any account or group of accounts where, because of 
conditions existing on that road, it was the opinion of the management 
that such other method produced a more equitable determination of cost 
of each service.!® 


: Along the same line of reasoning, E. L. Tennyson, Transit Operations 
Engineer, City of Philadelphia, expressed the opinion that “the only practical 
method of analyzing operations is by estimate made from traffic checks and unit 
costs. Unit costs must not be system averages, but must be either actual cost 
records or precise estimates for a given situation. Allocations for general 
overhead must not be included until a preliminary balance is drawn. In- 
cremental cost and incremental revenue are the salient items.’16 (Emphasis 
supplied. ) 

Surprisingly, in view of the AAR recommendations in 1955 to the Hoover 
Commission Task Force, A. R. Seder, Vice President Accounting of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, in his statement submitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 23, 1957, made no recommendation that the 
separation rules be changed so as to eliminate the arbitrary apportionments of 
common expenses. In essence, Mr. Seder stated that the ICC formula produced 
relatively accurate results for the purposes intended, although the formula 
could not show what costs would be avoided if passenger service were com- 
pletely eliminated. He did suggest that the Commission could make the present 
separation rules more useful if it amplified some of the rules to eliminate the 
varying interpretations which now exist among the different roads. 


In January, 1958, the Interstate Commerce Commission was ready with 
its decision—which was to retain the separation rules and continue the policy of 
_ Statistically apportioning common expenses to freight and passenger services, a 
procedure to which it had been accustomed ever since the Commission was 
established in 1887 and which had changed very little since 1914: 


We find that the present rules governing the separation of railroad 
operating expenses between freight and passenger services produce valid 
results, are adequate for the purpose for which they are intended, and 
require no modification.!7 


14#Letter to the ICC from A. M. Goff, General Counsel for the Post Office Dept. 

% Letter April 26, 1957 to Harold D. McCoy, Secretary, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
16 Letter dated March 18, 1957 to the Secretary of the ICC, 

w302° ICC “735. 
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Overstatement of Passenger Service Losses 


It is curious that in its “Notes” appended to the January 1, 1953, issue of 
the separation rules the Commission makes a special effort to prevent misun- 
derstanding with respect to the results obtained from their application: 

Inasmuch as the amounts assigned and/or apportioned to the freight 
and passenger services, respectively, are based on the performance of 
both services, the operating expenses, taxes, equipment and joint facility 
rents assigned and/or apportioned to either service may not represent 
the amounts that could be eliminated if either service were discontinued, 
(Emphasis supplied.) 


In other words, the Commission admits that passenger deficits resulting from 
the use of the seuaration rules may not represent real losses, such as could be 
avoided by eliminating the passenger services. One must not make the error of 
assuming that a “deficit” is a “‘loss”! 

The problem is that too many persons do not understand the Commission’s 
subtle distinction between deficits and losses. They are easily deluded by such 
phantom deficits, particularly when the Commission’s own Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics annually publishes such tabulations as the one below: 


Freight and passenger service financial results, class I railroads!® 


1954-1963 
(millions) 
Net railway Net railway Net railway 
operating operating operating 
income income income 
Year freight passenger total 
(deficit) 
iM SE Sconesahettage Sel 2c et emp $ 1,543.1 $ 669.5 $ 874.0 
OMEN go te eae a onc dann ss 1,764.3 636.7 1,128.0 
L956 4 tee ralenstrertyd ant fone hae 1,764.7 696.9 1,068.2 
TOS Fe we erie’. reese ¢ 1,645.9 N27 922.2 
L958. 1PM PANS, EY 1,372.8 610.4 762.3 
15h eee stent ior gs caeaeacacs eee TE 1,291.9 543.8 747.7 
TOGUT seenae fatten tcl cnacent hee es 1,069.0 485.2 584.0 
OG cease 2c oe reer cece 944.8 408.2 537.8 
dk? (1 apr certs Sipe 1,119.2 394.0 725.7 
p21 es ee RY Ee ie 1,203.6 398.4 806.4 


It is difficult to see how those unacquainted with the separation rules co 
avoid getting the impression that passenger services are seriously reducing 
profitability of railroad operations. How can the uninitiated know that the 
passenger deficits are not real but mere “statistical fantasia”? Will th 

understand that complete elimination of passenger service could not possib y 
have increased the total net railway operating income in 1963 from $806 mi 
to $1,203 million? The possibility of very misleading impressions is obvious. Is 


148 Transport Economics, May 1964, p. 5. 
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any wonder that a popular financial periodical published a tabulation similar to 
the one above in an article entitled, “Dragging Brake—Passenger Train Opera- 
tions Pile Up Still More Red Ink.”!9 


Not all were fooled, however, Fortune, in its June issue 1965 discussed the 
passenger service housecleaning efforts of the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania in recent years. Both railroads have been eliminating their most 
unprofitable runs and Fortune concludes that, “If only costs directly attribut- 
able to passenger trains are reckoned, almost surely the Central and’ possibly the 
Pennsy are more than breaking even on passengers.” In direct reference to the 
results published by the ICC Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics for 
1964, Fortune said, “The deficit figures ($35 million for the Pennsylvania and 
$14 million for the Central) are not realistic, because the companies would be 
incurring much of the overhead now allocated to passenger trains if those trains 
were abolished.”?° This was almost identical with the conclusion reached by 
Vice President W. W. Patchell of the Pennsylvania Railroad who told the 
Accounting Division of the Association of American Railroads in June 1955 that 
“we cannot even consider the possibility of ‘going out of the passenger business’ 
because we would lose more than we would save...’21 (Emphasis supplied.) 


Realistic Accounting for Railroad Passenger Service 


From the foregoing it is clear that the major defect in the ICC rules 
governing the separation of freight and passenger service costs on the U.S. 
Class I railroads is the same defect that was criticized by the railroad accounting 
Officers as far back as 1889 and has been critized by many other experts during 
the past 77 years. The major defect in the procedure is the arbitrary apportion- 
ment of common overhead costs to freight and passenger service on what might 
be called a “fair share” or “proportionate use of plant” basis. The fallacy of this 
Procedure becomes obvious as soon as it is admitted that under present day 
conditions (regardless of the situation in 1887 or in 1914) passenger service can 
only be classified as a by-product, or secondary residual product, of the large 
U.S. Class I railroads. It can be produced by utilizing plant capacity which 
would otherwise be wasted after production of the freight service, which sets 
the standards for both physical characteristics and peak capacity on the major 
US. railroads today. 


Following current generally accepted accounting principles, a by-product, 
Such as passenger service, should only be charged with costs which can be 
unquestionably avoided by not engaging in its production. All common or joint 


_ ¢osts should be charged against the primary product, which in the case of the 


U.S. Class I railroads is undeniably freight service. To do otherwise can only 
result in overstatement of passenger service costs and understatement of the 


_ costs of freight service. 


The ICC separation rules now call for the accumulation and classification of 


all operating expenses, taxes and rents clearly traceable or “solely related” to 


freight service and to passenger service, respectively. Unfortunately, though, a 
balance is not drawn at this point before proceeding to apportion common 


1° Barron’s, Sept. 27, 1954. 
» Fortune, “The World’s Biggest Merger,” June, 1965, p. 208. 
21 Association of American Railroads, Accounting Division, Railway Accounting Officers 69th 


| Report, June 1955. 
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overhead costs. To illustrate, the 78th Annual Report on Transport Statistics in 
the United States for the Year Ended December 31, 1964 issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shows (on page 82) that against passenger 
and allied service revenues of $1,085 million the total assigned and apportioned 
operating expenses, taxes and rents amounted to $1,495 million, resulting in a 
passenger service deficit of $410 million. This is the “statistical deficit” to which 
Mr. Gurley of the Santa Fe referred in 1950 and which Commissioner Mitchell 
of the ICC thought might be overstated by a few hundred million dollars in 
1955. 

Suppose, however, that instead of giving wide publicity to the statistical 
deficit, the Commission and its Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
would first draw a balance for freight and for passenger service after charging 
each service with the best factual evaluation obtainable to measure the avoida= 
ble costs of each service on a year to year basis. In 1964 the Commission’s 0 
separation rules indicate that the total operating expenses “solely related” to 
passenger service amounted to only $1,040 million, thus leaving a margin of $45 
million to be applied to overhead costs. Freight service revenues of $8,76 
million, after deduction of operating expenses “solely related” to freight servi 
amounting to $4,499 million, left a margin of $4,270 million—a far better res 
than was obtained by the passenger service, but freight, of course, is t 
primary product and should therefore not only produce sufficient revenues 
cover its marginal directly assignable costs but must, in addition, be able 
absorb all of the overhead costs incurred in the operation of the railroads. i 
it did in 1964 and the railroads were able to report a net railway operati 
income of $818 million from all phases of their business. 


At this point it should not be concluded that Class I Railroads passeng 
service in 1964 produced a “profit” of $45 million. Again, by reference to 
information produced by the separation rules, we find that tax accruals direct 
assignable or “related solely to passenger and allied services” amounted to $ 
million and that net rents payable for equipment and joint facilities “sole 
related to passenger and allied services’ amounted to approximately $2 
million. These avoidable costs (assuming that they are really avoidable) more 
than absorbed the $45 million margin after directly assigned operating ex- 
penses, leaving a net loss of $19 million from Class I railroads’ passenger and 
allied services in 1964. Thus, whole individual trains and individual railroads 
may have made a profit on the basis of short run marginal costs, the over- 4 
passenger train services of the Class I railroads in 1964 failed to break even 
$19 million. But a $19 million “loss” is a far cry from the $410 million doll 
“deficit” reported by the Commission for the year 1964. It would appear th 
Commissioner Mitchell was right when he expressed the feeling that 
“formula” was exaggerating the true losses by hundreds of millions of dollars! ‘ 


Suggestions for Modification of the Rules 


Accounting and statistics in transportation, as in any other business, are 
ends in themselves but should be useful tools for the making of sound busines 
decisions and public policies. The U.S. railroad industry, long subject to pub 
regulation, is one of the busiest collectors and recorders of statistical 
accounting data under the sun. But neither the management of the rai 
industry nor the government can afford to be tolerant with the accumulation 


| 
| 
} 
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information which is of doubtful usefulness and is known to be misleading. This 
is not only wasteful but can very easily lead to unwise managerial and 
governmental decisions. 


As stated very well by Vice President W. W. Patchell of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, “What we need is not mere historical and general records, but alive 
and judgmental-type information—current, pin-pointed, accurate and organized 
information that will give those who need it a series of specific pictures—pictures 
| that will build into an over-all picture of any segment of the bu&iness as it 
exists at any particular time.”’22 


With this objective in mind it is suggested that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should give prompt consideration to the modification of its present 
‘rules governing the separation of operating expenses, taxes, equipment rents 
and joint facility rents between freight service and passenger and allied 
services of the Class I railroads. 


The objective of more accurately measuring the respective costs and 
profitability of freight and passenger train services can only be achieved by 
‘permitting each railroad to make its own special studies to determine the 
‘Specific elements of its net investment in fixed plant facilities and the specific 
‘portions of common overhead expenses which could be avoided by discontinu- 
‘ance of passenger and allied services. Such expenses, when added to the 
‘expenses solely related to passenger and allied services, will provide a far more 
accurate measure of their short run marginal or incremental cost. 


Under such a costing procedure, the reported passenger service deficit, in 
most cases, will be only a fraction of the widely publicized passenger service 
deficits which result each year from the use of the present ICC separation 
procedures for the apportionment of common overhead costs. At the same time 
amore accurate determination will be made of the freight service costs, which 
will continue to be relevant to the measure of reasonable freight rates and 
determination of freight service policies. 


Essentially the changes suggested in the separation rules are as follows: 


(1) Separate operating expenses, taxes, equipment rents and joint facili- 
ty rents solely related to passenger and allied services. 


(2) Separate common expenses, on the basis of special studies, which are 
deemed to be avoidable if passenger and allied services were to be 
discontinued. 


(3) Separate operating expenses, taxes and rents solely related to freight 
service. 


(4) Record and report all other common expenses attributable to either 
freight service or to passenger and allied services. 


(5) Record and report all operating expenses, taxes, equipment rents 
and joint facility rents attributable to neither freight service or to 
passenger and allied services. 


While the above suggested modification of the separation rules should 
iccomplish much in the direction of producing useful information for manage- 
jal and regulatory purposes, it is also believed essential to modify the 


® Railway Accounting Officers 69th Report, June 1955, p13: 
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“Uniform System of Accounts” in such a way as to permit more accura 
pin-pointing of expenses attributable to “suburban commuter passenger ser~ 
vice” and to “other passenger and allied services.” It is therefore recommended 
that, in the accumulation of revenue and disbursement data for reporting in 
specific accounts described in the uniform system of accounts, a breakdown 
made between data applicable to “suburban commuter passenger service” a 
“all other passenger service.” It may also be desirable to consider the mo. 
accurate pin-pointing of expenses chargeable to “passengers in coaches” an 
“other passengers” and to major times of allied services such as mail a 


express. 
With railroad managements, governmental agencies and others clear; 
needing more accurate information on both the costs and revenues of railroac¢ 
suburban passenger services, it should be fairly obvious that improved account: 
ing and statistical controls would be of great and far reaching benefit to a 
concerned—management, labor, government, and most of all the public. 
private and public policies can only be made on the basis of good up-to-dat 
information relevant to the decisions which must be made. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, March 24, 1966. 
(14) , 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 10:30 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Bell (Saint John Albert), 


Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Faweett, Hymmen, Horner (Acadia), 


Macaluso, McIntosh, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, Pascoe, Rapp, Reid, Sherman, 


Southam, Tolmie-(20). 


Also present: Messrs. Dinsdale, Kindt, Lewis, Walker, Harkness.—(5) 
In attendance: Their Worships Mayors: H. Henderson, Portage la Prairie, V. 


Keen, Swift Current, S. Magnacca, Brandon, Louis H. Lewry, Moose Jaw. 


Aldermen: C. C. Williams, Regina, Mark H. Danzker, Winnipeg, A. R. 


| Barrett, Portage la Prairie, W. Linden, Portage la Prairie, Roy J. Wiedemann, 


Medicine Hat. 


Industrial Commissioners: A. N. Gunter, Medicine Hat, N. Bergman, 


Brandon. 


The Chairman opened the meeting and read the First Report of the 
Steering Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure, dated March 9, 1966. 


STEERING SUBCOMMITTEE ON AGENDA AND PROCEDURE 
WEDNESDAY, March 9, 1966 


FIRST REPORT 


The Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure of the Standing Committee on 
Transport and Communications met at 1:00 o’clock this afternoon. The Chair- 
man, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Cantelon, Horner (Acadia), Olson, Orlikow (5). 


Your Committee agreed unanimouly to the following decisions and recom- 
mends: 


1, That on Tuesday, March 15, 1966, Mr. J. F. Walter, Assistant 
Grand Chief Engineer and National Legislative Representative, be heard 
by this Committee. 


2. That on Thursday, March 17, 1966, a delegation from the Canadian 
Railway Labour Executives’ Association appear before this Committee 
and be heard. 
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At 1:45 o’clock p.m., the Subcommittee adjourned. 
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3. That the Clerk of the Committee be hereby instructed to write 
letter to their worships Mayors: Louis H. Lewry, Moose Jaw; S. 
nacea, Brandon; H. Baker, Regina; V. Keene, Swith Current; H. He 
son, Portage la Prairie; V. Leslie, Calgary; C. Day, Kamloops; E. 
Carver, Kenora; and ascertain whether it would be agreeable for th 
to appear and be heard by this Committee on either March 22, March 
or March 24, 1966. 

4. That the Clerk of the Committee write a letter to Mr. 
Atkinson, President of the Saskatchewan Farmer’s Union and 
whether any day of the last week of this month would be a conv 
time for them to appear before this Committee. 


5. That the Clerk of the Committee write a letter to the Secretary 
State requiring the production of the following documents: 


(1) Latest financial statements and schedules respecting Canadian Pa 
Investments Limited. 


(2) Balance sheet. 


(3) List of securities held and investments in securities of contro 
companies. 


(4) Capital structure. 
(5) Income from dividends and equity in profit and loss affiliate. 
(6) Statement of schedules required: 


(a) Amounts due from directors, officers and principal holders 

equity securities other than affiliates. 
(b) Indebtedness of Affiliates—Not current. 
(c) Property, Plant and Equipment. 


(d) Reserves for depreciation, depletion and amortization of p 
ty, plant and equipment. 


(e) Intangible assets. 

(f) Reserves for depreciation and amortization of intangible 
(g) Bonds, mortgages and similar debt. 

(h) Indebtedness to affiliates—Not current. 

(i) Guarantees of securities of other issuers. 

(j) Reserves. 

(k) Warrants or rights. 

(1) Other Securities. 

(m) Supplementary profit and loss information. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joseph Macaluso, 
Chairman, 
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Thereupon on motion of Mr. Fawcett, seconded by Mr. Olson, 


Resolved unanimously,—That the First Report of the Steering Subcommittee 
-on Agenda and Procedure be adopted as read. 


The following letters were also read by the Chairman; namely: 


(a) One from Mr. Miquelon, Deputy Registrar General, to the Clerk of the 
‘Committee; 


| (b) Another to Mr. C. W. Rump, Secretary of the Board of Transport 
‘Commissioners, from the Clerk of the Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Southam, 
Resolved unanimously,—That the Committee adjourn for ten minutes. 


On reassembling, the Committee resumed consideration of the adequacy of 
the present program and future plans for passenger service on the lines of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, and welcomed the delegates introduced by the 
‘Chairman. 


Then His Worship Mayor Lewry of the City of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
‘was invited to present a combined brief on behalf of the following cities: 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Brandon, Manitoba, Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Swift Current, Saskatchewan, 
Medicine Hat, Alberta, Calgary, Alberta, before being questioned thereon. 


Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Bell (Saint John Albert) seconded by Mr. 
Carter, 


Resolved unanimously,—That the combined brief, presented by His Worship 


Mayor Lewry, be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings 
and Evidence. (See appendix F). 


In his turn, His Worship Mayor Henderson, of the City of Portage la 
Prairie, Manitoba, made his representations on behalf of the City of Portage la 
Prairie and was examined thereon. 


Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Pascoe seconded by Mr. Cantelon, 


Resolved unanimously,—That the brief presented by His Worship Mayor 
Henderson, on behalf of the City of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, be printed as 
an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See appendix 


His Worship Mayor Magnacca, of Brandon, Manitoba presented two briefs: 
one on behalf of the City of Regina, Saskatchewan and another on behalf of the 
City of Brandon, Manitoba, and was questioned thereon. 


On motion of Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Carter, 


Resolved unanimously,—That the brief submitted on behalf of the City of 
Regina, Saskatchewan be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of 
?roceedings and Evidence. (See appendix H). 


On motion of Mr. Southam, seconded by Mr. Reid, 


Resolved unanimously,—That the brief submitted on behalf of the City of 
3randon, Manitoba be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Pro- 
seedings and Evidence. (See appendix 1). 
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On motion of Mr. Orlikow, seconded by Mr. Reid, 

Resolved unanimously,—That each member of the Committee should 
allowed only ten minutes to question the witnesses. This limitation to be 
effect for this day’s sitting only. 

His Worship Mayor Lewry expressed his gratitude to the Committee, o 
behalf of the delegation. 

Mr. Cantelon joined with the Chairman of the Committee to thank 
delegation of Western Mayors for coming to Ottawa. 

At 1:00 o’clock p.m. on motion of Mr. Deachman, seconded by Mr. B 
the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 

Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded and Transcribed by electronic apparatus) 
(10:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m.) ¥ 


THuRSDAY, March 24, 1966. 


The CHairMAN: At the moment the delegation of mayors is meeting with 
Mr. Pickersgill and other members of the Cabinet in Mr. Pickersgill’s office. 
They should be with us shortly, but I think that we should proceed. 


Some of the matters mentioned in the steering committee report have 
already been dealt with. The representatives of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Canadian Railway Labour Executive Association have been 
heard. We have, of course, correspondence with the mayors of the various 
western cities who will be meeting with us today; the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union has telephoned us. But before going into this I would ask for some 
motion to adopt the minutes of the subcommittee. 


Mr. Fawcett: I so move. 
Mr. Oxson: I second the motion. 


Mr. McIntosu: Has the C.P.R. provided us with any of the information that 
we requested when they appeared before the committee such as the list of 
holdings that they deposited with the security— 


The CHAIRMAN: That could be discussed after this is adopted, Mr. McIntosh. 


Mr. CarTER: You have written a number of letters to the C.P.R. requesting 
bits and pieces of information. 


The CHAIRMAN: Not to the C.P.R.; to the Secretary of State. Some of these 
matters have already been tabled by the government and we will go into that. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, the request for this schedule of documents is 
from the information that is in the department of the Secretary of State and not 
a request directly to the company. 


Mr. CarRTER: Could I ask if the request was to write to the company to get 
the kind of information that was indicated by Mr. Wright’s brief? 


The CHAIRMAN: He undertook to provide it for us and they did agree to 
provide the first document. The clerk will be writing to the C.P.R. to provide us 
with that information. 


Mr. CARTER: Have we asked for the difference between what they call a 
deficit and what they actually would save by eliminating this Dominion? 

The CHAIRMAN: This is another field, Mr. Carter; this is the field of cost 
analysis. We are requisitioning before us the cost analyst of the transport 


commissioners and the subcommittee has also dealt with the matter of retaining 
independent cost analysts to go into this matter. 
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Right now, we are speaking of other documents. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. McInrosH: My question is similar to the one asked by Mr. Carter. The 
C.P.R. officials agreed to provide us with certain information, certain docu- 
ments. Have they done so yet? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have not received them yet, I am informed by the 
clerk. The clerk will write to them to send to us the documents which they have 
agreed to provide for our use. 


Mr. McIntosH: May I ask, Mr. Chairman, that we be provided with those 
documents as soon as they are received so we will have a chance to study them 
before the officials appear before us again. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have officials of the C.P.R. with us here today. 
and I am sure that they will take this message back to the powers that be. We 
will have the clerk write today, Mr. McIntosh. . 


I am informed by the clerk that the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union is going 
to make a representation to this committee. They wish to appear on April 7, but 
I advised the clerk to advise them that in view of arrangements which are nov 
going on as far as adjourning for Easter is concerned, it would be quite 
impossible for us to give them a day until perhaps in the last week in April or 
early in May. As soon as we have some definite dates available we will advise 
them in order to give them an opportunity to appear before us. If that meets 
with your approval we will have the clerk write to them to that effect. 


Mr. McInrosH: Mr. Chairman, the steering committee is here listening 2 
you can tell us what they say. 


The CHAIRMAN: I doubt whether the steering committee will free the Chair! 


While we are waiting, perhaps I could read the letter that was forwarded 

Mr. M. J. Hartney, Director of the Secretariat and Registration Branch of the 
Secretary of State’s office by the clerk on behalf of the committee. Perhaps we 
can have it printed as an appendix to the proceedings of the committee. 
Pursuant to a meeting of the Standing Committee on Transport a 
Communications, the Chairman instructed me to request from you, 2 

your earliest convenience, possibly before the next meeting scheduled fo 

9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, March 15, 1966, on behalf of the committee, the 
production of the following documents. 


And they are the same as I read from the subcommittee’s first report. 

A reply was received on March 14, 1966, from the Deputy Regist al 

General, Mr. Jean Miquelon, stating as follows: 
Dear Mr. Guitard, 


I am referring to our telephone conversation of today in conne 
with your letter dated March 10, 1966, addressed to Mr. M. J. Ha 2 
Director of the Secretariat and Registration Branch, asking, on behalf ¢ 


cations, for the production of a series of documents relating to th 
Canadian Pacific Investments Limited, for your committee meeting 
take place on Tuesday, March 15, 1966. 
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I would like to bring to your attention the fact that there has been, 
since January 12, 1966, in the Orders of the Day, a notice of motion by 
Mr. Knowles ordering the production of ‘a copy of a return showing all 
information relating to financial transactions, assets (including invest- 
ment portfolio details), liabilities, et cetera, of Canadian Pacific Invest- 
ments Limited, filed or deposited with the Companies and Corporation 
Branch of the Department of the Secretary of State during tne last five 
years’. This motion is still to be acted upon. 


In connection with this motion, in a memorandum to the Secretary 
of State, date February 7, 1966, I outlined the views of the Director of the 
Corporations Branch, which I endorsed, strongly objecting to the pro- 
duction of these documents on the grounds that such information is of a 
confidential nature and not for public information. 


It might be of some interest to you to know that Mr. Knowles’ 
request no doubt stems from a question put by Mr. Knowles asking 
which department or departments, if any, are in possession of copies of 
documents containing information filed by Canadian Pacific Investments 
Limited with the United States Securities and Exchange Commission at 
Washington. This question was answered by the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Prime Minister, Mr. Matheson, on February 2, 1966 (Hansard—page 
573) as follows: 


The Privy Council office and the Department of Finance have in 
their possession copies of documents containing information filed by 
Canadian Pacific Investments Limited with the United States securi- 
ties and exchange commission in Washington. 


In view of the foregoing, I suggest that the documents that you are 
requiring will be made available to the House of Commons if and when 
the government complies with the above House Order. For this reason, I 
do not believe that it would be proper for this department to comply 
with your request, under the present circumstances, 


Yours truly, 
Jean Miquelon. 


Those documents have now been tabled in the House, and therefore they 
are available to all members of the committee and we are going to have two 
copies made for distribution to this committee. 
| Gentlemen, I am still waiting for the mayors, I thought by now they would 
be here, If it is your pleasure to bring anything else up before they arrive or to 
adjourn until they arrive—you may do so, because we are only sitting until 1 
o’clock today. 


Mr. McInTOosH: Mr. Chairman, I have another meeting at 11.00 o’clock. 


The CHairMAN: I do feel that we did tell the mayors we would sit until 
1:00. Now it is not their fault that they are late. They are meeting with a 
committee of the Cabinet at the present time. 


| Mr. McIntTosH: So that we may have a quorum—we should make an 
appearance at this other meeting—we may possibly drop back here. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we can learn from the minister’s office how long 
they will be. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I am prepared to wait. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Chairman, have you been in contact as the Chairman or ha 
the secretary of the committee contacted any cost accounting firms, and has 
there been any response to any overtures in this direction so that we could have 
some— 


The CHAIRMAN: Pursuant to the meetings that we had with the subcommit 
tee on agenda and procedure, Mr. Olson, you and Mr. Orlikow have handed 
me names of some independent cost analysts. I have discussed this matter wi 
the minister and he is not opposed. He is in favour of having such analysts come 
before this committee. He does feel that we should, of course, examine 
cost analysts of the Board of Transport Commissioners and we have a letter 
that effect which I will read to you. 


We are now compiling a list of names of independent cost analysts that 
appeared before the MacPherson Royal Commission and it is my intention 
discuss this list with the minister and then bring it before the subcommitte 
again, I hope, before the end of this week. 


Mr. Otson: I would hope, Mr. Chairman, that there is some determination 
made in this respect so that we can get these individuals or firms working on if 
because after all it is going to take them some time to do an analysis of these 
variable costs, and we are not going to drag out these meetings for months. Wi 
should get them working on it now because there is a great deal of preparatio 
that will have to go into it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, you can understand the difficulties which we encoun 
tered, which I have related to the committee. I do have a list available to m 
now, and I will be presenting it to the minister, if I can, this afternoon; if not 
tomorrow morning. It is a matter of contacting these people to find out if the} 
will be available. 

I have a letter dated March 22, 1966, to Mr. C. W. Rump, Secretary to 
Board of Transport Commissioners, Union Station Building, Ottawa. 


Dear sir: 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee on Transport and Com 
munications has instructed me to convey to you the desire of th 
Committee to examine the cost analysis of the Board of Transpo! 
Commissioners with respect to the costs of the “Dominion” and 
“Canadian” passenger trains of the Canadian Pacific Railway, if, indeet 
these figures are available. 

The Committee would also appreciate very much if you would let n 
know, at your earliest convenience, the most appropriate date for you 
appear before this committee. 


Yours truly, 
Maxime Guitard, 


Clerk of the Committee. — 
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We hope to have a reply from them very shortly, and we thought it best to 
deal both with the “Dominion” and the “Canadian” costs. We can have the 
Board of Transport Commissioners bring it over to us. We have already been 
advised by the C.P.R. officials when they were here that they would make their 


working papers available to us on the “Dominion”. We will have to find out if 


the “Canadian” costs are available to us. 


I would suggest that we should adjourn for about 10 minutes until the 
mayors are available. 


Mr. OLSon: One other thing: I wonder if there would be any value, after 
we have decided which firm we are going to engage for this purpose, in having 
someone from that firm appear before the committee perhaps to give some 
guidance to him as to the information we require. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn for 10 minutes. 
After recess. 


—@ (11.00 am.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to draw the committee’s attention to the fact 
that we rose for only ten minutes. We had a quorum to begin with so we will 
commence and I will keep one eye closed. I would like to introduce to you the 
worthy delegation we have before us. I do not necessarily have the gentlemen 


_in order but as I introduce them, I would ask them to kindly stand up. His 


Worship Mayor H. L. Henderson of Portage La Prairie, Manitoba; His Worship 
_ Mayor D. J. King of Swift Current: His Worship Mayor Stephen A. Magnacca of 

Brandon, Manitoba, His Worship Mayor L. H. Lewry of Moose Jaw; Alderman 

R. J. Wiedemann of Medicine Hat; Alderman C. C. Williams, of Regina; Mr. A. 

N. Gunther, Industrial Commissioner, Medicine Hat; Alderman Danzker, Win- 
'nipeg, Alderman A. R. Baird, Portage La Prairie, Alderman W. Linden, Portage 
' La Prairie, Mr. N. Bergman, Industrial Commissioner, Brandon. 


Gentlemen, we are pleased to have you with us today and we finally were 
_able to make arrangements to have you come and see us. Mayor Lewly will be 
_the spokesman for the delegation. A combined brief has been submitted which 
you have before you; this is a combined brief of the cities of Winnipeg, 
Brandon, Portage La Prairie, Regina, Moose J aw, Swift Current, Medicine Hat 
and Calgary. We will have Mayor Lewry go through the brief; we also have a 
_brief from the city of Portage La Prairie to be presented by Mayor Henderson. 
He will not read that brief but will give some comments and answer any 
Questions asked on the brief. We will deal first with the combined brief. I am 
, advised we have one from Brandon as well. We will have that handed out to the 
committee as soon as possible. We will deal first with the combined brief, 
gentlemen. Mayor Lewry. 


Mayor Lewry: Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Rideout and gentlemen, we thank you 
‘sincerely for this opportunity to present our views to you this morning and I 
apologize on behalf of our committee members. The Minister of Transport kept 
us longer than we expected and we apologize for keeping you waiting. We 
submit to your committee the following points: 


| 1. We represent the municipal authorities of the cities bordering on the 


_ Main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Calgary to Winnipeg. 
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2. We believe that adequate transportation facilities are not only an 
amenity of an expanding urban society but also are the very essence of 
necessity for our economic survival as cities. 


3. The discontinuance of the Dominion as a passenger transportation service 
was only one aspect of the much larger problem of transportation facilities, and 
we wish to direct our comments in the main to the larger problem. 


4. We believe that transportation is of a more vital nature than a public 
utility, and the question of cost is not the sole or main criterion for any decision 
affecting transportation. 


5. We wish to appeal more than a single board ruling: We wish to appea 
the Board of Transport Commissioners as it now operates. This is, we feel, ow 
reason for coming and we take this position for the following reasons: 


(A) The adversary system of hearings as now used by the Board a 
Transport Commissioners, is weighted against a decision based on all the fa 
As an example, a city does not accept the losses reported by the Canadiai 
Pacific Railway on a request to abandon a branch line or close a station. I 
theory, the city can cross-examine witnesses and present its own evidence and 
views. The position the city finds itself in is that the only evidence is th 
evidence of the C.P.R., which has been carefully prepared by C.P.R. personne 
who have had the specific task of proving great losses. The city is limited to the 
contention that the decision to discontinue has been reached months, or even 
years, in the past and the C.P.R., in the interval, literally made its own 
from the time of their decision up to the time of the hearing. These contention: 
cannot be documented to the extent of the case by the C.P.R. The only 
cold, alleged facts before the Board is the C.P.R. evidence, and the decisio 
usually is to go along with the C.P.R. request. To be specific, our representative 
feel that there is absolutely no doubt in their minds that the C.P.R. downgrade 
the “Dominion” before the application to the Board. The Railway Act that the 
Commission is operating under is outdated. Proposed changes based on 
MacPherson Royal Commission are now, outdated even though these propos 
would be updating. The Board of Transport Commissioners often does not e 
into account considerations other than railway economic considerations, specifi- 
cally excluded in the Board’s judgment on the discontinuance of the “Domin 
ion”. As an example of this we quote the Freedman Report on the run thro’ 
controversy. 


6. The arguments based on the contractual relations between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the C.P.R. (1880-1888) have, no doubt, been more fore 
fully presented to you than we are able to present them, but we ferventl 
believe that these arguments are as valid in 1966 as they were in 1881. 
believe it to be inconsistent for the C.P.R. to continually request that they be 
allowed to limit the burdens placed by the contract, but will continue to 
the benefits. In our view, the contract is an entire contract and not severa p 
as to stations, branch lines or services that do not pay, and mineral right 


hotels and other investments that do pay. 
7. In the past, the Canadian Pacific Railway has met the challenge | 


covering its losses by developing the resources given in 1881, by diversificati 
hotels and steamships, et cetera. The C.P.R. has even gone into the governmen' 


| 

ia 

| 
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function of colonization. At that time, they saw the C.P.R. as a whole complex 

with one aspect, dovetailing another for the purposes of a profit or minimized 
_ loss on the over-all picture. Today, each little branch line, rural station or 

service must pay for itself in their view. We object to this attitude, and believe 
. a good deal of the present financial position of the C.P.R. is based on profits that 

originated in western Canada, whether from mineral rights, land sales or their 
_ other endeavours. We believe the C.P.R. has a duty, not only to its Shareholders 
| but to the nation. A quick look at the market will indicate that the Company 
_ has done well for its shareholders. We feel the Government should see that it 
| does well for Canada. 


8. The C.P.R. and past governments have not gone along with the strict 
contract arguments put forth, and we, therefore, believe that the entire 
relationship between the C.P.R and Canada should be re-examined. We feel 

_ that re-examination is only logical if we consider the action that the C.P.R. 
would take, should the Government of Canada not have lived up to its 
commitments. If pressure through politics not redress meant a branch breach of 

| governmental commitment, the C.P.R. would, no doubt, immediately go to the 
| Supreme Court. If re-examination is undertaken a long, hard look should be 
given to the tax exemption provisions. Municipalities have, in the past, and will 

_ continue to object to the federal government magnanimously giving the C.P.R. 
municipal tax benefits. It is an undisputed fact that the C.P.R. uses municipal 

utilities, requires municipal fire protection and, in most cases refuses to bear 
the costs of local improvements abutting its own property. We believe that it is 

-Yemarkable that the management of the publicly-owned railway attempts to 

_Meet the challenge of competition to its passenger services for the purpose of 

“minimizing losses while the Canadian Pacific Railway applies to the Board of 

Transport Commissioners for relief. 


| 9. We submit that whether or not a re-examination of the C.P.R.—Govern- 
‘ment of Canada relationship takes place, funds should be allocated for an expert 
‘independent research into all applications before the Board in railway matters. 
‘We believe these research results presented by some type of public defender or, 
as the railways might suggest, “devil’s advocate”, is necessary and must be set 
‘up as the municipalities that are immediately affected by an application, do not 
have the money, time or personnel to adequately give any counter-arguments. 


| 10. We feel there should be an immediate re-examination of all aspects of 
transportation and that a national transportation policy should be formulated, 
and implemented. Unless such a policy is in existence, transportation problems 
cannot be geared to assist such programs as the designated areas legislation. 


} 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we would like to say that in our opinion any 
national transportation policy must be based on new thinking. It may be that 
the railways will be obligated to co-operate with one another and with other 
transportation facilities. It may be that one Board should be over the entire 
field of transportation. It may be that some of these transportation facilities 
should be nationalized. 

All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the eight cities from 


Winnipeg to Calgary. 


' 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Lewry. Before we proceed, I would ask for 
a motion that the combination brief submitted by the cities be printed as an 
appendix to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I so move. 


Mr. CarTER: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Rep: Mr. Chairman, is it necessary to print this last brief as a 
appendix since it has just been read in its entirety? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think it is usually the practice to have it printed in 
its entirety. Now we also have a brief, as stated by Mayor Henderson of Portag 
LaPrairie, on passenger rail service to and from Brandon, Manitoba, presented 
by the city of Brandon. I am wondering if it would be best to have comment 
made by Mayor Magnacca and Mayor Henderson before we proceed to th 
questioning. In that way we can have the briefs included in our Minutes 0! 
proceedings and Evidence. Would that be your pleasure? If we go into question 
ing on the first combined brief right now we might not have time to go into th 
other two briefs. 


Mayor Henderson? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I would like to b 
excused for not having a copy of this brief in the sister language simply becaus 
it was only finalized in my room at the hotel this morning, and we did not hav 
time to get it translated into French for the committee. However, our brief w 
be made briefer because I shall only summarize. 

On page one, we thank you for the opportunity of coming. We are no 
trying to present a brief with a lot of statistics. We are trying to give you 
feeling of the people of western Canada rather than present statistics because 
am sure you have all kinds of statistics before you and these have : 
presented many different ways and by many different people. We are not goin 
to go into the history of the situation either because you also have the his 
and we have it. But we want to mention this fact, that when the area whe! 
now live was a prairie wilderness, the railways were competing for th 
opportunity to serve that part of Canada which even then was not Canada 4 
now in fewer than 100 years they are competing in trying to see how qui 
they can pulll up the rails, particularly on the branch lines. This disturbs u 
very much, particularly when we think of the fact that the Canadian Pacif 
Railways received from the people of Canada the magnanimous gift of 2 
million and 25 million acres of land with lots of nickel and gold and all the re: 
of it underneath the surface. But with that, theyalso were responsible for the 
rights and privileges and responsibilities pertaining to the gift of money and : 
gift of land. 

The next thing I want to point out very briefly on page two, is that 
farming community oriented its operations to the railway lines, particulai 
the branch lines, in the early days, before there were trucks, before there 
anything. At this particular time, they are being required to re-orient, and t 
is going to take much more time than they are being given at the pres 
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_ moment. In other words, it may be necessary to give subsidies to some of these 
_farmers who were sitting practically on a branch line and now have to travel 


50 miles to get their grain out. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mayor Henderson, if you will excuse me, are you speaking 
of the grain movement, branch lines for the grain movement? 


Mayor HENDERSON: Yes, very briefly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, the committee is very strict in dealing that; we are 
only dealing with passenger service because branch line abandonment will be 
coming up before us as a separate topic altogether. So we restrict all witnesses 
_to this. Iam bringing you back to passenger services. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Passenger service railway only? 
The CHAIRMAN: Railway only. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Do you know what he has just done? He has taken a 
whole peach and a pear and an apple out of my mouth. You have left me almost 
‘empty. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will leave you with something. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Well, we wanted to develop that idea. We wanted to 
develop the idea also with respect to establishing Winnipeg in particular as an 
international air centre, but he has taken that out of my mouth. 


We come now to page six, and here we are talking about the removal of the 
Dominion from the Canadian Pacific Railways service. It is a very short 
‘while ago when the C.P.R. advertised across Canada, the establishment of two 
‘crack trains the “Dominion” and the “Canadian”’. Many of us felt that this was a 
‘tremendous boost to the economy of western Canada and to the transportation 
‘system in western Canada. We were proud of them. However, we find now that 
of the two crack trains—the Dominion has been cracked: it is gone. The funeral 
has been held and no flowers presented and the Canadian, it seems to us, is 
being cracked. In other words, if the Canadian itself is being downgraded, as of 
the present time, and we are concerned that the Canadian will also be removed 
from service in western Canada this is of serious concern to us in our city and 
to all western Canada. 

In our protests we have the support, on page eight, of the following: The 
Province of Alberta has not submitted theirs. 

The Manitoba Urban Association which is a municipal organization of the 
cities, towns and villages of the Province of Manitoba and we have almost 100 
per cent membership, excepting one of the largest cities that we have. We have 
the support of those that are mentioned on page eight, and the Chamber of 
Commerce in Brandon will be presenting their brief. 


We are concerned here that these present the pleadings, the requests and 
the desires of the people of western Canada. If this problem arose only because 
of the removal of the Dominion it might not be quite as important. However, 
the people of western Canada, the people of our city, the people of our cities, 
towns and villages, are much concerned over what may happen in the immediate 
future, in the near future and in the not so near future. In other words, we are 
concerned over what is going to happen to the Canadian. Is it going to go down 
the stream with the Dominion? 
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The Board of Transport Commissioners apparently listened to the voice o 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and also apparently considered our voices as tho 
crying in the wilderness. Let me assure you and your committee that we are not 
going to let our voices die down unless and until we receive the restoration a 
service by the Canadian Pacific Railways through the former crack train, 
“Dominion” and the present the “Canadian”. 

Now, moving on to page 10 and I am trying to be very brief, if 
Canadian Pacific Railway wishes and is determined to drop completely it: 
passenger service then let the Canadian Pacific Railway return to the people o} 
Canada the original grant of $25 million with compound interest computec 
annually and, of course, the 25 million acres of land with the mineral rights an 
the minerals that have been taken out and the profit that has been made on i 

We think that if they are going to disregard the agreement, if they ar 
going to pull off the trains, if this is what they want to do, that is fine, but give 
us back our money with interest and give us back our land and give us back 
minerals that have been dug out of the land. 

I am now on page 11. In the downgrading of the Canadian, we 
concerned with the reservations system. I am not talking about the Indian 
reservations, I am talking about the question of getting on the train. You can ge 
to Air Canada and tell them you want a certain flight and in 20 seconds they 
can tell you whether or not that flight is available, and whether you have got c 
seat on it, economy or first class. On the Canadian, and through the Canadia: 
Pacific Railway, we have people who have waited weeks to get a reply for a 
request for a reservation and this is not good enough today. People cannot wai 
weeks for transportation. 

Furthermore, in our own city, where we could always go down to the statia 
and purchase a ticket and get on a train, we cannot do that anymore. Thi 
Canadian Pacific people say ‘‘We will have to telephone Winnipeg to see if there 
is a seat available’. Now, Winnipeg is our capital city and we respect it a great 
deal, but we do not think we should have to put in a long distance telephon 
call in to Winnipeg to get on a train that is going through the station at Portag 
La Prairie. This is what has actually happened. This is what has happened t | 
me this week. So we are requesting the Government of Canada not merely t 
look into the reservations system, but to take it over for three months to see if 
they can straighten it up. This is pretty strong language but it is about the only 
kind of language apparently that these people understand. 

I am not going to name names that have recently been named and have 
caused a lot of communications travelling across the continent and across ar 
ocean, but I am going to say this: we have had people who have attempted to get 
a seat on the Canadian. They were refused, but they went in anyhow and re 
were 14 passengers on the train. 


Mr. Byrne: Aboard the Canadian? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes. Now this happened to mayors of Manitoba. i 
why we are so strong in our presentation, and we have sent a resolution from 
our City Council to the Government of Canada asking that the government for 
a period of three months take this over and see what is happening. It is ne 
good enough for the Canadian Pacific Railway to present us with their statis 
and say that so many seats are available and so many people want to get 
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This is not good enough for us. We want to be able to get on the trains 
because, after all, in our opinion that is what a train is for—not merely to 
look at. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, and members of this committee, I would like to thank 


- you for the opportunity of abbreviating this brief and hope that you will be 


able to do something for us in western Canada. In case you think I am very 
prejudiced, I am not; I am an adopted western Canadian. I corhe from the 
country where the good lady comes from, from the Maritimes, from Prince 
Edward Island so I am speaking as one who has seen different parts of Canada 
and see the problems of western Canada as they are trying to grow and develop 
with this nation that we all may be proud of their place in Canada. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Henderson. May I have a motion to have 


_ the brief at the city of Portage la Prairie printed out as an appendix to the 
| Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence? 


Mr. PASCOE: I so move. 


Mr. CANTELON: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Byrne: Will that include the portion— 


The CHAIRMAN: It will include all your Air Canada—the complete brief. 


, Mayor Magnacca of the city of Brandon. 


} 


Mr. Maenacca: If you do not mind, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I 
prefer to stand. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, in the first place, that while I 
represent the city of Brandon, I also represent those small communities, not by 
my wish but by their request, and they include such places as the rural 
municipality of Woodsworth, the rural municipality of Dalley the villages of 


_ Kenton— 


The CHAIRMAN: If you will excuse me, there is no microphone where you 
are and we are having trouble picking you up. If you could sit in Mayor Lewry’s 


_ Seat until you present your brief, the rest of us might hear you. 


Do you want to start over again? 


Mr. Maenacca: All right, Mr. Chairman, in case some of the points made 
were missed, I feel it is very very important, as I said before, to indicate that I 
do not only represent the city of Brandon as the Mayor, but I have been asked 
by the communities along the line to be sure to mention who they were and 


_ that they were very much concerned too with the abandonment of the C.P.R. 


“Dominion”. They were the Benard Branch Line Association; the Rural 


_Municipality of Woodsworth and the Municipality of Daley; the villages of 


Kenton, Lenore, Harding, Bradwardine, Kenton Chamber of Commerce, Lenore 


_ Pool Association, Kenton Pool Association, Harding Pool Association, and to the 
_ east, the village of Douglas. These small communities, Mr. Chairman, are very 


indignant for several reasons. First, they have no financial resources to prepare 


_ briefs; they have no means of combined organizations such as the cities have, 


_ and they have asked if I would act on their behalf. I said I would. This was said 
_to me by their solicitors, Doke Buckingham, Goliath, et cetra et cetra and I said 
_ that I would mention their names to ensure that their voice was at least brought 


here through me. They are simply not only supporting our brief but they have 
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made a few points, which are already covered in the brief submitted and in the 
brief which I am going to submit; therefore it is needless to repeat this, but I do 
want you to know that the eight cities are not the only important factors on this 
line, but the small communities too are very much concerned. 


e (11.30a.m.) 


Next, Mr. Chairman, may I say a few words before I start on my brief? I 
would like to submit for evidence a copy of a submission of the city of Brandon, 
Manitoba, which was endorsed by the Brandon Chamber of Commerce, to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada on October 14 of last year at 
Regina. ‘ 

As you know, we are concerned in our area particularly because, for man} 
years, the city of Brandon had a horrible time during its economic growth, a 
it is only within the past two or three years that our economy has risen to the 
point where we are booming with activity. At the beginning of the year, when 
the mayor presented his inaugural speech indicating future growth, I wa 
stunned by the railway abandonment and other transportation problems 
Therefore, my ego is down a bit. I feel dejected because we have a new $3( 
million plant about to open. We have just opened the new food packers plan 
Possibly we are even going to create other things of interest to the whole 
nation, and here we are faced with the abandonment of a train known as “The 
Canadian” which leaves somewhere around midnight in one direction and early 
in the morning in the other. It is the only train we have for passenger service 
The citizens of Brandon have to go to North Brandon if they wish to catch 


that everyone in our part of the province who wishes to catch a train mus 
drive from various points into the city of Brandon or into North Brandon? Some 
of them come from as far as 200 and 300 miles away. 


What I wish to speak about, Mr. Chairman, is something that affects mo 
our booming economy. We are now faced with the problem of transportation. 


The city of Brandon over the past 30 years has enjoyed steady grow 
Population projections prepared for the city by two different firms of reliabl 
and well known engineers show an acceleration of this rate of growth. 
complete statistics regarding this growth and the projections are shown in 
sheet attached to this brief called Schedule I. 


As well as catering to this urban population it should be pointed out 
Brandon is the centre of a very large trading area which presently consists 
186,000 persons. This fact can be readily appreciated when it is pointed out 
Winnipeg is the closest centre to the east and Regina the closest centre to 
west with no major centres to the north or south. 


Brandon is also enjoying a steady industrial growth and the increase Y 
job opportunities. If the reader would refer to attached Schedule II which ha 
been prepared by our Industrial Commissioner it outlines a fairly accurat 
picture on this growth and what we may expect in the foreseeable future. 


This growing community will need additional transportation facilities 
the not too distant future. Curtailment of any of our present facilities is mos 
unacceptable to our citizens, to say the least, and would greatly harm t 
development now in progress. 
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To promote the growth of this area the citizens of Brandon through its city 
council have established an Industrial Commission with a capable commissioner 
employed on a full time basis, suitable offices and secretarial help. 


Further, to promote the industrial growth of our city, the city council has 
made available, at low cost to industry, a large tract of land to be developed as 
an industrial park. ; 


We submit that, to develop any city such as Brandon with a view to 

providing employment opportunities for our growing children, adequate trans- 

_ portation facilities in all fields is a fundamental requirement. Indeed, such 
transportation facilities should assist with that growth! 


It is difficult to document the many complaints that mayor and council hear 
from citizens regarding inadequacy of present passenger service. However, it is 
a fact that, it is frequently difficult to get passage on passenger trains at the 
time that travel is desired. It is not always possible to book accommodations 
many weeks in advance, as is necessary with the present service, as trips often 
cannot be planned that far ahead. Also sickness and death often require 

_ immediate facilities being available. 


| To keep pace with the industrial expansion already in progress in this area 

and to assist in attracting further new industries as well as to provide for the 

Bt convenience of the citizens; the mayor and council of the city of 
randon urge the government of Canada to take the following action: 


Establish policy whereby Brandon and all western Canadian cities 
will have adequate rail transportation for passengers, express and 
freight— 


I am told that it is not too important. I said that because you corrected Mr. 
Henderson on freight. 


The CHAIRMAN: The comment came from Mayor Henderson. 


Mr. Maenacca: He interrupts other speakers but he gets annoyed when it 
happens to him. 
such facilities not only to accommodate present population and needs but 
also to be available for the immediate apparent growth of this and other 
urban centres. 


The above is respectfully submitted for your earnest consideration. 
Prepared by Alderman G. D. Box 
for, and on behalf of, the 
mayor and council of the 
city of Brandon. 
March 21, 1966 
Some of the statistics attached hereto will, I am sure, be of interest to the 
committee, but I shall not read them. 


| I have a few comments to make, if I may. I have already indicated that 
Brandon is booming. We are certainly concerned with transportation problems 
and, more especially, the uncertainties which we have to face in the days that 
are ahead. We need more than the ‘“‘Dominion”. We need more transportation, if 
we can get it, between Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, and back. However, how 
they want to arrange this, I do not know. My real contention is that the 
“Dominion” must return rather than that we should seek alternatives at this 
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time. The C.P.R. must rise to the occasion and support the rising economy in the 
west by regular train services. Shorter runs and faster trains may be a 
alternative, but we still want the “Canadian”. Take back the mail and expres: 
services. I will put that in, Mr. Chairman, because that is a bread and butte 
business to the railway. To that I will add the passenger services. The C.P.R. 
has acted as if they did not wish to stay in the passenger, mail and expres: 
services, and yet the B.N.A. Act specified these services as the primary function 
of the C.P.R. 

I have here, Mr. Chairman, a number of telegrams which I was asked 
read. I feel it is not necessary. Everybody wants to get on the band wagon 
because this is really one of the most serious situations in the prairie province: 
I know there are those in the east who have their problems, as well as thos 
farther west. I realize we are almost sectionalized in this country because of 
problems, but let us not make this another part of a sectional problem. Let 
realize that the “Dominion” travelled right across the country, from sea to se 
and we need the unification of railway transport now more than ever. 
economy is good. Here is the government spending untold amounts of money t 
assist industry and job training in the prairies. You name it and it is there 
However, it has been washed away by the abandonment of such things as thi 
railway line. 

I want to take this opportunity to thank you, sir, and the members of you 
committee for your consideration. I shall be pleased to try to answer a 
questions that are put to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have an hour and a half before us. Perhaps we wi 
continue after one o’clock if the members wish to ask more questions, but I wi 
caution members to keep to this half-hour limitation which we voluntari 
applied to ourselves. We should try to keep our questions as succinct and brie 
as possible. I have quite a long list of questioners. Everyone should have 
possibility of asking their questions while the delegation is here. We do not hav 
permission to sit this afternoon while the House is sitting, so we are restricte 
in our time. 


Mr. OrLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, would you accept a motion that the questi 
period allowed any member be restricted to 10 minutes? 


Mr. CANTELON: I think this would be wise. 


Mr. OrLiKow: If it is in order, may I move that for this meeting only eac 
member be allowed only 10 minutes? 

Mr. Rein: I will second the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Mark H. DANZKER (Alderman, Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman, some of th 


members of our delegation are scheduled to leave their hotel at 2.30 to get 
flight. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will ask all members of the committee to note this. 


Mr. Roy J. WIEDEMANN (Alderman, Medicine Hat): Mr. Chairman 4 
gentlemen, as far as Medicine Hat is concerned, we would just like to mak 
some points, and since we are restricted to the question of the rai 
passenger service, we would just like to point out that we do not accept 
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costs as submitted by the C.P.R. during the past hearings in connection with the 
“Dominion”. We do not accept the projections contained in the MacPherson 
Report by whichever government was responsible for that report. In any event, 
_at that time the economy was declining and the projections contained were 
L projections of that declining economy and therefore are not relevant. 


As far as Medicine Hat is concerned, the council feels that it is being hurt 
_by the presence of two boards in connection with the passenger service. They 
operate under narrow limitations. As an example we can cite a circumstance in 
_1961 at the time of the hearings for the discontinuance of Trans Air. At that 
time the cost of a one-way fare from Medicine Hat to Calgary was $16. Prior to 
these hearings the C.P.R. reduced their rail fare down to $4.05. This resulted in 
_a further statistical reduction of air fares for the use of air facilities, and that 
was granted. Now the C.P.R. has increased their rates back to $8.80, and as a 
‘result we fell that if they wished to hurt Medicine Hat—and we are not saying 
they are because we are sure this is not the case—they could not have done it 
better than by adopting the procedures they did in connection with the decrease 
-and increase of passenger costs. If any conclusion is arrived at, we would 
‘respectfully suggest that some kind of guide lines be set down so as to prevent 
‘further reduction of present services. By this we mean that an absolute check 
should be made, or a consistent guard be kept, against further reduction. We 
think the question really boils down to which comes first, the chicken or the 
egg, whether the service should first be downgraded and then a demand be 
made for permission to reduce the services or whether the travelling public use 
the C.P.R. services less and thereby downgrade it. 


| This is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Alderman Wiedemann. I will only make one 
comment. As far as the MacPherson Royal Commission’s report is concerned, it 
has nothing to do with the government which is not responsible for the report 
of the Royal Commission. The Royal Commission was set up, and recommenda- 
tions were made to the government in office at that time. The government 
therefore has no responsibilities in that regard. 


Mr. OLSON: Mr. Chairman, before you start ticking off my ten minutes I 
‘would like to make a correction in the committee’s proceedings. I do not have 
the exact page but in several places in the evidence where I am referred tonal 


am reported as speaking of “past privileges”. What I intended to say was “pass 
privileges’. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the mayors and councils of the 
various cities who came before us. I would like to put a question to Mr. Lewry. 
In paragraph five on the first page of your brief you say you are not satisfied 
‘with the Board of Transport Commissioners as they now operate. I would ask 
you if this means that you feel the Board of Transport Commissioners facilities 


are inadequate to deal with these applications for abandonment of a train the 


size of the “Dominion”. 


| Mr, L. M. LEwry (Mayor, Moose Jaw): We feel that the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners have their terms of Teference with regard to their opera- 
tions which are not inclusive enough to enable them to obtain any evidence, 
apart from the matter of economics, with regard to the railway. 
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Mr. Otson: In the next paragraph you say that in your opinion 
adversary system of hearings is not adequate. When you say “We wish 
appeal to the Board of Transport Commissioners as it now operates” are you 
confined to this method of an adversary system of hearing the evidence or is i 
more involved than that? 


Mr. Lewry: It could be confined to the system under which it operates. Wi 
are not in a position to give the same kind of evidence as the C.P.R. This is 
way the Board operates. 


Mr. OLson: In other words you do not believe that all the facts and all 
various shades of opinion appear before the Board of Transport Commissioners? 


Mr. Lewry: It is almost impossible to do the same kind of job as 
railway does. 


Mr. Outson: Mr. Wiedmann, has your city or have any officers of your cit} 
made any attempt to compare or reconcile the C.P.R. statement of costs with 
for example, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ allocation of costs? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: We have, and the results do not coincide. 


Mr. Outson: Were there doubts in your mind after you examined this an 
attempted to compare it with other costs that were available and with publi 
information? g 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: Yes. Mr. Olson, may I answer your previous question 
regarding paragraph five? I think the brief answers it in paragraph nine or 
page 4. 


Mr. N. BerGMAN (Industrial Commissioner, Brandon): Can I help by giving 
Mr. Olson part of the answer? Some of us have the feeling that when the C.P. 
put figures before the Board of Transport Commissioners hearings the lawy 
for the provinces, and so on, were able to dispute them and question them, and 
even the Commission found them faulty in many respects. This has created a 
instilled a suspicion in all future hearings. 


Mr. Otson: Aldermann Wiedemann, did the cancellation of the “Dominion” 
have any immediate detrimental effect on the city of Medicine Hat? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: It had a specific detrimental effect as far as the flowe 
industry was concerned. By flower industry I mean the greenhouse indus 
The services provided by the “Canadian” did not meet the requirements of tl 
flower industry in dollars and cents. 


Mr. Olson: Did the C.P.R.provide any alternate service for the trans 
tion of these cut flowers after the “Dominion” was discontinued? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: They provided some type of service but it was inadeq 
Mr. OLson: It was unsatisfactory? Have they rectified it now? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: What happened there was that the C.P.R. put an e 
on the shipment of these flowers on the “Canadian” to the extent that the 
would not accept the responsibility for shipping these flowers because they s 
they did not have the facilities to protect them. 
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: Mr. OLson: However, I believe that at the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioner’s hearings, when this matter was brought up, the C.P.R. gave an 
undertaking to provide more transport facilities that would be adequate. Have 
_ they done that? . 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: They are inadequate. 


Mr. OLson: I would like to ask you a question. When the C.PiR. attended 
_ the Board of Transport Commissioner’s hearings they stated the “Canadian” 

would be able to take care of all the passenger services and all the other 
. services that were lost as the result of the discontinuance of the “Dominion”. 
_ Has the “Canadian” provided good service throughout the past winter? 


| Mr. WIEDEMANN: No, sir. At one time in Medicine Hat, and I presume in the 
rest of Canada, you could set your watch by the arrival and departure of the 


i C.P.R. trains. If you did this now you would be in trouble. 
7 
Mr. Ouson: How often is it late? 


! Mr. WIEDEMANN: We estimated it was late in the vicinity of 50 per cent and 
sometimes as often as 75 per cent. 


Mr. OLson: How many hours late would it be, on some of these occasions? 
Mr. WIEDEMANN: On some occasions from three to eight hours late. 


| Mr. Otson: I do not want to take more than the ten minutes allowed me 
' but may I ask one more question? In paragraph nine you suggest that there 
should be an independent expert research done on all of these applications. Do 
_you think that this should be done by the Board of Transport Commissioners or 
_by the federal government? Who should engage or hire these people, in your 
opinion? 

Mr. WIEDEMANN: The federal government. 


Mr. Ouson: I have one more question. On page 5 of your brief there is a 
statement which reads as follows: 


In conclusion, we would like to say that in our opinion any national 
transportation policy must be based on new thinking. 


Could you expand a little on the term “new thinking’’? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: As far as “new thinking” is concerned, I think that the 
approach has to be an overall approach to transportation. It must cover the 
entire field. It must take into account the pure fact of technological change to 
the extent that this change is anticipated. We feel it is completely inconsistent 
to have two boards governing the same matter. 


Mr. Otson: I understand, but it is not quite the point I am trying to clarify. 

Do you want restoration of the passenger service which has essentially been the 

same for the last 50 or 60 years or, when you talk about “new thinking” are you 

thinking of some kind of service other than what is now offered on the 
“Canadian” and the “Dominion”? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: We feel that the service must be upgraded in order to meet 
the demands, and in fact the transportation system can be used to generate 
-more demand or more industry. 
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Mr. OLSON: I have one final question which I should like to address to Mr. 
Henderson. You said that at one time someone had been refused a reservation 
although there were only 14 people on the train. 


Mr. H. L. HENDERSON (Mayor, Portage la Prairie): Yes, according to his 
statement. 


Mr. OLSON: There were only 15 people on the entire train? 
Mr. HENDERSON: That is what he stated. 


Mr. OLSON: Would it be possible for us to ask Mr. Henderson to give us 
date when that happened so we can check it out? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Henderson can follow this up and give this information 
to the clerk. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Chairman, I have no more questions and my ten minutes 
have expired. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Olson has already asked some of 
questions I had, but I have two or three more. First I would like to ask if the 
views presented in these briefs were pretty fully covered in your meeting with 
the Cabinet Ministers? 


Mr. Lewry: We received a very good hearing from the committee of 
Cabinet. We were told by Mr. Pickersgill who chaired the meeting that he ha 
no objection to our advertising the fact that he was very much in favour of one 
board dealing with all the transportation facilities. 


Mr. PAscor: That is the point I wanted to bring out. You brought it ow 
quite clearly when you said that you are advocating one board for the who 
transportation system. 


Mr. LEwry: Our main purpose is to suggest one board for all transportatio 


facilities. 
e (12.00 p.m.) 


Mr. Pascosr: Is it a fair statement that you have taken the stand in you 
brief that the Canadian Pacific has a moral obligation to provide passenger a 
other services on the basis of public interest rather than just on a straigh 
dollar and cents basis? 


Mr. Lewry: We believe the Canadian Pacific has a moral and a legs 
obligation to carry out the provisions of the contracts entered into. As I say, thi 
is not only a moral obligation but a legal obligation. When Canadian Pacif 
officials appeared before the Committee statements were made to the effect thi 
it was, in fact, carrying out its legal responsibilities. We dispute that. 


Mr. Pascor: In other words, under the act respecting the Canadian Pacifi 
where it says: “And the company shall thereafter and forever efficient 
maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific” you are taking the stand that : 
has a moral obligation to provide adequate services. 


Mr. Lewry: Yes, and it has a legal responsibilty as well. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Olson, when putting questions, mentioned some effects th 
curtailment of passenger services had on communities. We discussed this matt 
before and I believe it was Mr. Sinclair who said that they had made a ce 
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_ check and could not find any adverse effects on communities as a result of their 
_curtailment of passenger and other services. Would you care to make a 


comment on that? 


Mr. Lewry: I think if their check was as all inclusive as their downgrading 
of service on the Dominion from the time they were told to reinstate it has been 
_ they have done a good job in trying to discourage the use of their, trains; and 
_ the effect upon the community, so far as the C.P.R. is concerned and vice versa 
_is that there is no service available from the Canadian Pacific. They are doing 


the same thing with the Canadian. The adverse effect on the community is that 
_ the Canadian Pacific is no longer an effective means of transportation. 

Mr. PAScoE: Does that have an adverse effect on the economy of these 
communities? 


Mr. Lewry: Well, so far as the city of Moose Jaw is concerned the economy 
has been affected by a reduction in the number of Canadian Pacific employees. 


| Mr. N. BERGMAN (Industrial Commissioner, Brandon, Manitoba): Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to supplement what has been said. In spite of Canadian 
Pacific’s argument that there was no deterioration in the smaller communities 
because of the services supplied we know that the Freedman Commission 
consistently has found that in smaller towns, such as some of us here represent, 
there was a bad effect on the community. We prefer to stand on the evidence 


submitted by another study. Even smaller towns are hurt. 


Mr. PAScoE: In a former hearing I asked a specific question with regard to 
the Canadian Pacific providing a day liner or rail liner service between Calgary 
and Winnipeg for local transportation and also possibly as a feeder to the 
Canadian. I have not the record here but I recall Mr. Sinclair saying that the 
Canadian Pacific would be prepared to look at that if the cities would 


underwrite any possible loss for a rail liner service. What are your views on 
that? 


i Mr. Lewry: I think our view, so far as the municipalities are concerned, is 
that we have been subsidizing the Canadian Pacific for a number of years by 


way of tax concessions and now because we want them to live up to their 
contractual agreement we are not prepared to subsidize them. 

| Mr. HENDERSON: We would not mind subsidizing them if they gave us the 
profits which they derive from the other branches. 


Mr. PascorE: Now, that leads up to my next question: With regard to tax 
payments for services enjoyed by the Canadian Pacific does the Canadian 
Pacific pay taxes—that is, local taxes—to the city of Moose Jaw? 


Mr. LEwry: On their main line properties, as you know, it is specifically 
exempted. But, in the city of Moose Jaw, where they have leased out properties 
for industrial or commercial use, the moneys or grants in lieu of taxes are 
payable but by the lessee to whom the property is rented. 


Mr. PascoE: When I brought up this question of the day liner I asked the 
Canadian Pacific if it would be willing to give running rights to the Canadian 
National Railways, if they took on these services. Would it help out at all if 
there were running rights for the Canadian National Railways on the main line 
of the Canadian Pacific? 
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Mr. Lewry: Well, Mr. Pascoe, in the final paragraph of our brief we 
suggested that this may be necessary. It may be that the railroads would be 
obligated to co-operate with one another and with other transportation faci 
ties. This is what we had in mind. 


Mr. Pascoe: That is part of your new thinking of which you were 
speaking? 

Mr. Lewry: Yes, that is right. And, I think this will answer Mr. Olson’: 
question; we say new thinking includes a lot of things. Perhaps we canno 
outline them now, but they would include day liners and they could include 
operating on each other’s tracks. They do it now with pool trains down east and 
with regard to their service connections and interconnections within the citie 
where they are providing trackage for industry. 


Mr. Pascoe: I am sorry but I have one further question. I understand we 
are going to have independent expert research analysis on the cost factor. If and 
when this occurs could representatives from these cities be advised of th 
hearings because it may be that they would be interested in coming down. 


Mr. Lewry: Yes, we would be very interested. 
The CHAIRMAN: You are next, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. Rem: Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions. I would like t 
direct this question to Alderman Dauzker of Winnipeg. On page 4 of your brie! 
there is a sentence to the effect that municipalities have in the past and w 
continue to object to the Federal Government magnanimously giving the 
Canadian Pacific municipal tax benefits. With regard to the city of Winnipeg ‘ 
it not a fact that this city, by the lure of their tax benefits, got the Canadiai 
Pacific to move from Selkirk to Winnipeg? 


Mr. DANZKER: Well, that is history now. 


Mr. Retp: Yes. It was not the Federal Government but it was the town a 
Winnipeg which deliberately went out and seduced the Canadian Pacifie 
come to Winnipeg. 


Mr. DANZKER: No. There were extenuating circumstances at that 
which, with the time at my disposal, I could not cover. While I am speaking, M1 
Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to point out that the city ¢ 
Winnipeg has submitted a brief to the province of Manitoba—in fact, to al 
bodies concerned, and I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the city’ 
brief be included in the submission here today. I do not want to be repetitiou 
at this time because I do feel that Winnipeg, like Calgary, is on the fringe of th 
situation, and while we are somewhat differently situated nevertheless we @ . 
recognize the needs and the importance of the submissions as we present them 
to you this morning. Ws heartily support them and go along with whatever 1s 
being introduced here today. ‘ 


Mr. Rem: I will return to the main speaker, Mr. Lewry. Is it not a fact thi 
this sentence in the brief is an indication that the municipalities concerned no 
seem to regard the Canadian Pacific as not a benefit so much as it is a total cos 
in other words, they want to remove the benefits from the Canadian Pae 
because the over-all benefits they have received from the railroad’s operation 
their communities no longer is a plus factor. ; 
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Mr. Lewry: I refer you to the over-all benefits the Canadian Pacific 


_ received when they undertook to bring the expanse of this country together. 


_ They received these benefits and these were written into the agreement. The 
_ municipalities were told they had to give these tax concessions. 


We have a situation in Saskatchewan where the cities of Moose Jaw and 
Regina are on the main line of the Canadian Pacific and because they are on the 
main line they receive no tax or grants in lieu of taxes from the Canadian 
Pacific. In comparison, we have the situation in Saskatoon; they are on the 
branch line there and they receive full taxation. 


Mr. REID: On page 2 of your brief you say that the Canadian Pacific has 


. downgraded the Dominion. Now, one way they have downgraded it, according 


to your brief, is through the poor reservations system that has been provided. 
Mr. Lewry: Are you referring to the Dominion or the Canadian? 
Mr. Rein: Both the Dominion and the Canadian. Are there any other ways 


‘In which they have downgraded the service? 


Mr. Lewry: I do not know whether you were here at the time, Mr. Reid, 


_ but I stated that when the board ordered the Dominion reinstated for that short 


Period of time we in the west called it the Toonerville Trolley. They provided 


nothing. We had evidence at the first hearing in Moose Jaw, when the mayors 


‘got together— 


Mr. Rerp: No; I mean prior to that. According to the submission, this has 


been a deterioration which has taken place over the past four or five years, and 
‘we know the reservations system is still 10 or 15 years out of date. But I am 
asking if anything else happened which resulted in poor service, for instance, 


the discontinuance of dining cars and so on. 


Mr. BERGMAN: They took off the sleeping and dining cars and reduced the 
over-all components until they ended up on September 7 with two coaches, one 
baggage car and a diesel locomotive. 


Mr. REID: Now, has it been the practice of the Canadian Pacific, since the 
introduction of the Dominion, to change the complexion of the train from the 
summer tourist season to the winter running time? 


Mr. BERGMAN: Yes. In 1964 or 1965 they took off the sleeping and dining 
2ar facilities during the wintertime. 


Mr. Rep: To go further, was there not changes made in the consist of the 
Yain in order to take into consideration the different traffic patterns that 
existed at different times of the year? 


Mr. Bercman: I think this was close to 1960, but I would have to check on 
his, 


Mr. LEwry: They have done a transportation striptease until there is 
1othing left. 


Mr. C. C. Wittiams (Alderman, Regina): At one time, Mr. Chairman, the 


Jominion was a beautiful train, approximately the same as the present 


vanadian. Someone just mentioned the dining, sleeping and dome cars. Then, 
‘ll of a sudden, we find them sneaking through the city of Regina at seven or 
ight o’clock in the evening with a baggage car and a couple of coaches. There 
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was such a tremendous difference that the people of Regina could not help b 
notice the change, and they were quite resentful of what had been done. As 
result of that, there is quite an anti-Canadian Pacific feeling in the city 
Regina. 

Mr. RE: We are having a great deal of difficulty with the problem of 
accounting. Could one of the reasons for the downgrading of the Dominion b 
the fact that the Canadian Pacific feel passenger service, at best, can be made 
break even proposition, and to go out and spend capital equipment to upgrad 
the Dominion is a waste of money and cannot be justified. 


Mr. Witt1ams: The Canadian Pacific has made millions and millions of 
dollars out of the area we are talking about today, from Winnipeg to Calgary— 
many millions of dollars; hundreds of millions of dollars, I would say. No 
when they found they had a passenger service on there that did not pay the} 
took it off and, in our opinion, we believe that they intend to take off 
Canadian. 

It is easy enough to downgrade the Canadian too; all they have to do is no 
put on enough sleepers and make it difficult for the people to obtain reserva- 
tions. The people will get fed up and will not try to travel. Then the Canadiai 
Pacific can say they are losing money on the Canadian. But, I do not belie 
there is any justification for taking off either one of those trains, considering 
fact they have made so much money over a period of approximately 80 years 
The amount of money they have made is tremendous. 


Mr. RE: Would it be safe to say that the main value of the Dominion te 
western Canada is the fact that it provided day short haul transportation? 


Mr. Lewry: That is part of it. 


Mr. Rez: I have heard no one talk and there is no mention in your brief o 
transcontinental service. But, I have heard a great deal about the service fro 
Brandon to Winnipeg, from Brandon to Regina and from Regina to Calgary. 
it a local problem? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Reid, could you put one question at a time so that ti 
witness will have an opportunity to answer? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, so far as the Canadian and Dominion are 
concerned they are really two entirely different trains. The Canadian stops : 
Winnipeg, Portage La Prairie and Brandon and then Manitoba is finished. Bu 
the Dominion stops at the various points intermediate; it stops at Virden a 
stops at Carberry. So, there are three stops in all of Manitoba on 
Canadian—at least, three Dominion cancellations. 

Mr. Rew: In other words, it would seem that its value is more as a } 
train? 

Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, local; it was a combination. 

Mr. Lewry: When the Canadian from the west comes into Moose Jay 
arrives there at 2.30 in the morning; from the east it gets there at 5 or 6 o’cle 
Some of our delegates from Moose Jaw came in on the Canadian. One of tk 
asked if there was a possibility of getting a cup of coffee; the conductor t 
them he might as well order a steak because he could not get anything on 
train. | 
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Mr. Rep: Have you had any experience in the usage of the C.N.-C.P. 
_ reservation system? 


Mr. S. Maenacca (Mayor, Brandon): Yes. I do a lot of travelling; I usually 
have to get up at 5 o’clock in the morning and catch the Canadian National 
_ Railways out of North Brandon, which is some 10 or 12 miles to the north, in 
_ order to get into Winnipeg at 9 o’clock. However, to get back home, to Brandon 
_ after the morning session I leave there at 2.30 p.m. by bus and I arrive back 
into Brandon at 5.45 p.m. That is the sort of thing I have to put up with. 


| Mr. WILLIAMs: It is a luxury to be able to travel on the Canadian National 
| Railways; you get on a rail liner and go up to Saskatoon in two or three hours 
_ and then you can catch the main line train in either direction, whereas it is a 
_ hardship to use the Canadian at 3 o’clock in the morning. 


Mr. Lewry: We have had numerous experiences too. People will drive their 
- ears from Moose Jaw to Chamberlain, 30 miles north, and catch the day liner 
from Regina and go to Saskatoon and catch the trans-Canada C.N.R. from there. 


Mr. WILLIAMs: It boils down to the fact that with the Canadian there is no 
such thing as local service. The Canadian Pacific provides no such thing as local 
Service all across the prairies. Someone mentioned they stopped at the larger 
' points, and that is all. 


Mr. ReIp: My time is almost gone. How did you gentlemen come here, by 
_ car, train or by air? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We could not get a reservation on the Canadian. 
Mr. HENDERSON: I came by air. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Tolmie. 


Mr. Totmie: Mr. Henderson made the accusation that the Canadian Pacific 
is downgrading the Canadian at the present time. Is this based on just general 
opinion or is there any factual evidence to support that contention? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, as stated in our brief, we have not 
attempted to give a statistical presentation. We are trying to set forth the 
feeling of the people with respect to transportation, and no matter where you 
turn or no matter who you ask they all give you the same answer, that the 
service is being downgraded. 


Mr. Bergman: I have a supplementary bit of evidence. If you go back to 
the newspaper reports of when the Canadian and the Super Continental were 
both snowbound in British Columbia some two or three months ago you will 
find that there were 135 passengers snowbound on the C.P.R. and 203 snow- 
bound on the identical C.N.R. train, so there is a big difference as to who is 
going after the business. 


Mr. ToLmiE: My question was not quite answered. 


Mr. D. V. J. D. Keen (Mayor, Swift Current): During the last six months I 
made a survey by means of a questionnaire put out through our own local 
Canadian Pacific station. The question was: 

In the last six months how many times on the average was the 
Canadian on time? 
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The answer from the C.P.R. ticket agent was: 
Never on time since September, 1965, when the Dominion was taker 


off. 


The next question was: 
Give an estimate of how many hours the arrival was delayed. 


The answer was: 
Five to seven hours on the average. 


Mr. Ret: Regardless of whether or not the train was late, what about 
question of service, accommodation, food and so forth? 


Mr. WrttiaMs: Perhaps I could give a brief answer to that. I have no 
travelled on the Canadian for some time but from what people tell me th 
service is becoming lousy—and that is the expression they use. That is all 


information I can give you. 


Mr. DanzKer: Mr. Chairman, I think it might be of basic importance t 
point out the difference in the thinking today compared with the time when thi 
railroad came into being. At that time we had an optimistic point of view wi 
regard to the upbuilding of the west and everything associated with it. In tha 
connection I could speak at great length. But, I do not think that is necessé 
with a group such as this. The fact is that everything is being done at 
present time to change the complexion of the intention on the basis of 
arrangement that originally had been agreed upon. Now, the area is permitted 
to deteriorate even though this is a service that is so badly needed in order th 
these necessities of both commerce as well as convenience can be maintained. 


Mr. TotmiE: I would like to know if this group feels that the contra 
obligation between the Canadian Pacific and the government means that in 
particular situation the Canadian Pacific should run their railway passenge 


service at a loss? 


Mr. Lewry: I think our group feels, if necessary, yes, because this is | 
matter of public service. They obtained all of the grants both landwise an 
moneywise. When they obtained the contract the passenger service was one 
the contractual obligations. If necessary they should operate the train as | 
public service. I run a transportation business in my city. If we looked at | 
from a profit and loss point of view there we would not be running any buses. ~ 


Mr. Totmie: In other words, basically the Canadian Pacifie position, ai 
understand it, is that they feel, under the original contract, they were to © 
railway passenger services efficiently, which does not mean they should run_ 
a loss, whereas a lot of people, a lot of organizations and some levels — 
governments feel the Canadian Pacific agreed in its original contract to provi 
railway passenger service, even at a loss. Now, you have made a statement 
your brief to the effect that perhaps the whole question of the contract shou 
be investigated. Do you feel anything could be gained if the Government 
Canada brought an action in a court of law against the Canadian Pacific for lat 
of performance under the contract? 


Mr. Lewry: As a matter of fact this is already underway. We understz 
that under the appeal to the government with regard to the discontinue 
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_the Dominion there is provision for appeal to the Supreme Court, and we 
_understand this might be the next step. Even the appeal to the government is 
sub judice. 


| Mr. Macnacca: It could be considered as a lost leader, if necessary 
_ because it is only one spoke of many on the C.P.R. wheel. It has its steamships, 
air lines, express business and dozens of other things from which they are 
making money, and now they have the subsidiaries. In my business I have to 
look at the over-all picture. If their passenger service is not paying it is because 
_they have made it possible to say it is not paying. But, the passenger service is 
_as much necessary now as ever before. However, it is only a small part of their 
_transportation set-up and, therefore, they say: “Let us get out of it and go into 

the more profitable line.” I am not interested in what they want to do; I am 
‘inerested in transportation for Canadians, especially in communities such as 
-ours where people have to drive up to 200 miles to get to a railway station 

because of the abandonments of small lines which have taken place over the 
| years—and now with the Dominion off it makes it even more difficult. 


Mr. Chairman, I, for one, am asking for the restoration of the Dominion. 
Never mind trying to find other means of transportation; let us get the 
Dominion back on the job, and from there on we will attack the other things 
which we feel are of vital interest. 


Mr. Chairman, if I could just take another minute, I am one of those who is 
‘opposed to further types of committees. I think this committee is capable and 
well able to dictate the work required for statistics, and I do not think it is 
necessary to have another committee or another commission. 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: May I just rephrase your question: Should the Canadian 
Pacific be forced to run at a loss? 


Mr. ToLMIE: Yes. 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: I would think that question of loss requires a definition. 
Should they be made to lose actual dollars on it or should they be made to show 
a profit after they have taken their cost of money, after they have had their 
depreciation allowances several times as allowed perhaps by the income tax 
people and this type of thing. I would say not. And, as far as we see it, with the 
Canadian Pacific as is the case with all agencies, there is a limitation of 
Tesources. And, let us put it this way: they can make less money on the 
railways than they can on some of their other endeavours, so the natural course 
of management is to stop the businesses in which they are making less money 
and put this money into businesses where they are making more money. I think 
if they were saddled with the obligation of maintaining their present facilities 
and services they could, in fact, minimize their losses—and, by this, I mean the 
actual dollars they have lost because they have not spent any money on new 
coaches, locomotives, and this type of thing. If they maintained it their actual 
loss would not be anywhere near the figure that their paper loss shows—if 
you know what I mean, without their technical loss. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. Is it your 


contention that these losses are self induced? 
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Mr. Lewry: We pointed out that it is almost impossible, as a city, 
question that. They can build up these things and we have no contrary fig 
to prove this. But, we suggest they have downgraded the service and upgraded 
the losses to prove that they cannot continue to do this economically. 


Mr. WALKER: Then, you say it is a self inflicted wound? 
Mr. Lewry: Yes. 


Mr. Toutmie: I have one last question. You have a rather novel suggestion 
in paragraph 9 where you suggest that an independent expert research body 
should be provided. I gather from this submission that you feel many of 
organizations opposing the application of the C.P.R. have not the facilities or 
money to counteract the Canadian Pacific presentation. Now, I would like som 
explanation of the type of body you suggest here. Are you thinking of 
permanent body? Would it work along with the opposing parties only? Would it 
be possible to inquire into the costs of the Canadian Pacific? Would it be able te 
subpoena? Has this been given any real thought or consideration? 


Mr. Lewry: What we are suggesting is an internal auditor’s type of facility 
available to those who want to oppose the application of the Canadian Pacific a 
long as they continue to insist upon this type of downgrading or abandonment! 
of their services. 


Mr. TotmiE: And they would have access to Canadian Pacific records? 
Mr. Lewry: I think so. 


Mr. Macnacca: Mr. Chairman, every community across the country ar 
unable to carry out research studies on the problem of financing the Canadian 
Pacific, but this could be one of the duties of this committee. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Lewry, what reaction did you get from you 
talks with the Cabinet this morning with regard to the Canadian Pacifi 
obligation that money earned from a gift by Parliament should be used te 
compensate any losses incurred by the continuation of the Dominion service? 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. Lewry: Mr. Horner, you would have an opportunity to put a que 
on the orders of the day. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I was going to suggest the same thing. With regard t 
the representation made by this delegation to the Cabinet committee and any 
discussion that took place there you would have an opportunity of putting a 
question on orders of the day. 


this committee can go in discussing what happened in Cabinet. This was not th 
full Cabinet; it was a Cabinet committee. I do not think this gentleman col 
answer your question. If I allow you to put one quention in this regard 
might go too far afield. 


Mr. Lewry: I might say that Mr. Pickersgill said we could say that he w 
sympathetic so far as our suggestion for one board over all transport facilities 
concerned. 


_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am not satisfied. Mr. Pickersgill could well s 
that. I could say that too. That would please you, but I do not agree with that. — 
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On this point of order, Mr. Chairman,— 


The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Mr. Horner, that when Mr. Pickersgill 

comes to this committee you will have an opportunity of putting questions to 
im. 
_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): This is what I said some time ago before this 
tommittee; I said we must have the Minister before this committee so that this 
sommittee can determine what we are supposed to do. Are we supposed to be a 
cushion for the rural parts of western Canada. Is this our duty? Should we 
dolitely hear these people, agree with them on clause 9, page 5, and say we 
should have one board? But, whether we ever get one board is another thing. If 
ti is the duty of this committee to act as a cushion then we should be told. But, I 
asked Mr. Lewry what the reaction was to a statement made. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. WILLIAMS: This internal friction has nothing whatever to do with us. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: On the point of order, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
his committee’s terms of reference are clearly laid out and I do not think 
iwnything should be interpreted into these terms of reference other than what 

he actual terms are. 

| Mr. OLSoN: On the same point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think it is quite in 
order for any member of this committee to ask any merhber of the delegation 
what their opinion is on any subject that deals with the terms of reference, in 
yther words, railway passenger service; but I do not think it is in order for us to 
isk these gentlemen questions with regard to what the answers were to 
-{uestions that they raised in another meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Olson, and that is why I am ruling 
hat the question is out of order. 


| Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will accept your ruling. Let me put it this way: I 
lo not accept your ruling but I will buy that. 


Do I understand from your remarks on the Canadian service that you feel 
uch service has been downgraded and that this has been since the discontinu- 
nce of the Dominion? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, downgraded and deteriorated. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And, this is since the discontinuance of the Domin- 
on. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, definitely. 


_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): In your opinion, why has this happened? Is it 
yecause the people travelling on the Dominion have had to go on the Canadian 
ind this is causing overloading? Would this be one of the reasons? 


Mr. Lewry: I think they made the statement publicly that they are going 
ut of the passenger business and that they intend to follow the same course 
vith the Canadian, the same bill of goods, as they did with the Dominion. 


» (12.30 p.m.) 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would the C.P.R. not agree to it? I do not want to 
lefend the C.P.R., but would they not agree to that? 
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Mr. Lewry: Mr. Crump is not here either but he was a night watchman ¢ 
the C.P.R. in Moose Jaw when I was a telegram messenger. As I said, he is ne 
here but he made the statement that it will be a good day when the C.P.R. ge 
out of the passenger business. This was 25 years ago. He was night watchma 
then. I suggest they have been working on this basis ever since. 


Mr. HENDERSON: We are working here on the basis of two differe 
philosophies with regard to transportation. The philosophy of the C.P.R. seen 
to be that they want to get out of the passenger service. Their argument is thi 
it is not profitable. We maintain that transportation is a unit. The late Sir Hen 
Thornton said that if you could get good passenger service, the passenge! 
would follow. The C.P.R. is working in an absolutely opposite direction. The 
try effectively and efficiently to downgrade the service while we are tryin 
effectively and efficiently to upgrade the service. They will get the passenge: 
because the C.P.R. in western Canada has helped to build Canada. At prese 
they are helping to tear it down. We want to build one nation and we have ; 
part to play in western Canada. We do not want this committee, this gove 
ment of Canada or the Board of Transport Commissioners, to permit the C.P.E 
to downgrade the service to such an extent that they will make it difficult for 1 
to build our cities and our communities. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This is what I am trying to arrive at. What is 
purpose or the reason for downgrading the “‘Canadian’’? Is there any connectic 
between the discontinuance of the “Canadian” and the downgrading of 
service? 


Mr. HENDERSON: We would like to know the answer. 
Mr. WiLuiAMs: Ask the C.P.R. why they are doing it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The C.P.R. is not before us today. I want to have 
answer from you people so that I may better question the C.P.R. when 
come before us. Can you give the committee any evidence to support 
belief, other than the statement by Mr. Crump, that the “Canadian” service 
being downgraded? "i 


Mr. KEEN: There is evidence from Swift Current that since the “Dominic 
has been taken off the line, the “Canadian” has been late more often than no 
while prior to that it was on time. This has nothing to do with passengel 
service or rates because, as you will recall, during the war there was a lot 
traffic and the trains were always on time. 


Mr. DANZKER: Is it not already obvious from the submission that has be 
presented to you what the reasons may be? Do we necessarily have to elaboré 
on the purposes for this? 


While I have this opportunity I would like to point out to the committ 
very basic and fundamental point of view, and that is the interpretation v 
regard to losses. It has been suggested that the railway operates at a loss. I ' 
suggest to the committee that the operation today is such that although ii 
segmented into various areas the cream has been taken away and the skimn 
milk is left. The presentation that has been made to you up to this tim 
entirely based on skimmed milk statistics, taking everything else away. If y 
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can justify that kind of attitude in connection with the figures that may have 
‘been submitted or indicated, then it is a different matter. My contention is that 
it cannot be considered in that manner; it must be done on an over-all basis 
rather than one which only affects one segment of the operation. 


| Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I would like to proceed on a different line of 
questioning. 


Mr. Maenacca: I would like to add one further thing. I think it is of some 
importance. In the city of Brandon until a few years ago, the ‘“Canadian’’ 
arrived, the station was open at night and the lights were on. There used to be 
a porter there and the coffee shop was open. Now when the “Canadian” comes 
through and you want to get on it, if you were not able to get your ticket some 
time during the day, you are out of luck. You buy your ticket and crawl and 
crawl through the dark to get on the “Canadian”. That is what I call 
Jowngrading the “Canadian”. When you get to the C.P.R. station you wonder 
whether you are somewhere out in the sticks or not, and yet the station is right 
n the centre of our city. Recently an aged couple got off the train from a coach 
which was about half a mile down the track, or it seemed that way. They said 
hey thought they were somewhere out in the sticks and not in the city of 
3randon. They had an awful time finding their way in the dark to get a taxi. If 


vou can tell me that this is not downgrading the “Canadian”, what is down- 
grading the ‘Canadian’? 
| 


Mr. HENDERSON: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Macnacca: There are no lights, no interest is shown, no tickets. You 
ame it and we haven’t got it. 


| Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have been on both trains. I rode the “Dominion” as 
ate as last autumn, one of the last times it travelled. I am well aware of it. 


owever, I would like to get as much proof as possible before the C.P.R. comes 
iere. 


I have one other question. 


The CHAIRMAN: This will be your last question, and I have already added 
ime to your ten minutes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Everybody else took my time! 
The CHAIRMAN: This is extra time. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Fiddlesticks! 


My question regards a single, independent board. Do you not feel that 
then the Board of Transport Commissioners was set up it was an independent 
—oard? 


_ Mr. HENDERSON: Some of us seem to feel that it has a bias towards the 
ett ’ 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Was there no bias when it was first originated? 

_ Mr. HENDERSON: We feel it but we cannot prove it. We feel that there is a 
tas, that the C.P.R. has a stronger voice and amore important voice while our 
Dice is a cry in the wilderness.. here. (9 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): But do you think it was independent when it v 
first set up? 


Mr. HENDERSON: It was so far back I do not remember. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Was that not the purpose of it? 
Mr. Maanacca: Of course it was. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If we set up a new board with five or seven 
men on it, it may be independent to start with, you might think, but would 
not eventually evolve to the point at which we are today? People might come t 
Ottawa and say that that board is no longer independent; it is biased. 


Mr. Lewry: We are suggesting one board. I do not think we used the v 
“independent”. We are saying there should be one board over all the tra 
system facilities. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What would be accomplished by this one board? 


Mr. Lewry: The two boards, the Air Transport Board and the Board ¢ 
Transport Commissioners, have conflicting duties. 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: Can I answer this? Are you saying that the board we wi ' 
to establish, as stated in paragraph nine of the brief, is either an independe 
body or a devil’s advocate type of body? My understanding is that the present 
board is a quasi judicial board which makes decisions on applications. What we 
are saying is that under its present terms it cannot give a fair decision based on 
all the facts because all the facts are not before that board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They should be. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: May I interject, Mr. Chairman? It seems to me that all th 
talk about what we think of some board, what it used to be, what it may be or 
what it is now, is inconsistent. This is not why we are here. Apparently this. 
an internal matter of conflict. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): You have it in your brief. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the problem. 

Mr. WILLIAMs: I suggest the Chairman ask somebody else to put questions. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Fine, gentlemen. I waive all further questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, your time is up anyway. We are going to 
terminate our meeting at one o’clock in order to accommodate some of 
gentlemen who have to leave. I have two people in my list, Messrs. McIntosh 
and Dinsdale. Mr. Dinsdale will be the last member to put questions because 1 
will finish at one o’clock, unless we can spare a few minutes after one o’clock. | 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I will try to confine myself to one questie 
wish to direct it to His Worship Mayor Lewly. After listening to the evidence 
far I have come to the conclusion that the root of our problem lies in 
original contract. I was a little concerned about the answer you gave to of 
members of this committee when you referred to paragraph seven of t 
contract. I think this is what you were referring to and I will quote it: 


And the company shall thereafter and forever efficiently ma 
work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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I take it from your remarks, Mayor Lewly, when you said the C.P.R. has a 
moral obligation, that they also have a legal obligation. I do not wish to deal 
with the moral part of the obligation, but I would like to elaborate on your 
statement that they have a legal obligation to run a rail passenger service. I 

know you are not a lawyer, and I am not a lawyer, but I want to get as many 
legal opinions on this as I possibly can. In my opinion, from reading this as a 
layman, I see no legal obligation on the part of the C.P.R. I am not'speaking in 
favour of the C.P.R. by any means. Do they have a legal obligation to run a rail 

passenger service? Would you give your opinion on that? I will ask the other 
part of my question afterwards. 


Mr. Lewry: There are two lawyers on our delegation who could probably 
give you their interpretation. You will get as many interpretations as you do 
lawyers, of course. As far as I am concerned, the C.P.R. has a legal obligation to 
provide passenger service, according to the contract. They say they do not. 


Mr. McIntTosu: In the contract there is no mention of passenger service. 
This is the point I am getting at. 


Mr. HENDERSON: This is correct, but why would you have a station 
_ building? Would it only be to look at? 


Mr. McIntTosu: I am looking for reasons. I wish to deal entirely with the 
contract binding two parties. This is the root of the problem, not the reasons or 
the ramifications. If I could be convinced that they have a legal obligation, then 

my direction would be different, but until I am convinced there is a legal 
obligation I will put myself in the place of the C.P.R. I think the Mayor of 
Brandon said he was running a business. We are a free enterprise. If part of his 
business does not make money, he is free to drop it and no one would condemn 
him for doing so. Can we not use the same reasoning for the C.P.R.? If they 
have no obligation to run a rail passenger business under this contract, are they 
not also free to drop it? This comes down to what is the definition or the 
interpretation of the term “transportation”. 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: May I answer this question in this way? As far as the 
position of the city is concerned, the city has to take the position that the 
railway services, by definition, are services specified in the contract at the time 
of the making of the contract. If in 1880 the railways had the obligation to 
provide rail transportation for passengers as an integral part of their service, 
they have such a duty now. 


Mr. McINTOsH: I am arguing with you to bring out a point. In 1880 they 
ran horse and buggy transportation, not cars. This is a hypothetical question. If, 
say, at that time the Greyhound Bus Company were using the horse and buggy 
System of transportation they were bound by contract, would they be compelled 
to use the same means of transportation today? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: Yes, if we are going to live by contracts. However, this is 
two-sided, and if they are going to change as required, they must provide an 
alternate or an additional service. In that case the cancellation of their 
obligation must be consented to, and a renegotiation must ensue. 


Mr. McINTOsSH: It could be done by air. 
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Mr. WIEDEMANN: This may be, but I am saying that the agreement must 
negotiated; it cannot just be given up by one side. If they are going to do 
perhaps they should give up their entire right, which they always hide be 
to municipal taxation. 


Mr. KEEN: I might be able to answer this question. I am glad the legal 
point came up because I came a long way with one particular problem which 
think the committee should understand. I do not think the committee realize 
that there is this problem because it is particular to small localities. 

During the past ten years we, in Swift Current, have tried to convince 
C.P.R. that it had certain obligations in services to the community. The C.P.B 
refuses to assume responsibility for its share of local improvement that abut 
property, namely sewer, water and storm sewer costs. They have finally agreed 
to pay their share of the cost only where it parallels their building. But this i 
only a small part of its total cost as it affects C.P.R. property. Their argument i 
that they are exempt from such taxes by virtue of their 1881 agreement wi 
the Dominion of Canada. We have accepted this as we had no alternative. 
Conversely, the C.P.R. has no argument because their original agreeme 
stipulated that they should supply an adequate rail service. This should not hb 
considered as service pertaining to conditions that prevailed in 1900 but to 
present conditions of social structure. On a legal basis they are hiding behind a 
certain facet of their agreeement; they will not pay us for the local improve 
ments which were non-existent in 1881. As I say, they are hiding behind 
And, now, they do not want to provide the service. We did not anticipate 
type of service we needed in 1960 compared with 1881. 


@ (12.45 p.m.) 


Mr. McIntosH: Your statement, Mr. Keen, leads up to my next questi 
You, as gentlemen representing the prairie provinces, agree there is a lega 
obligation in this contract. Do you then not agree that it is your obligation te 
sue the Canadian Pacific for breach of contract? 


Mr. WIEDEMANN: No. 

Mr. HENDERSON: We did not make a contract with them. 

Mr. McInTosH: This leads up to my next question then. 

Mr. HENDERSON: The government of Canada has a contract with them. 


Mr. McINtTOsH: Then, your appeal here today is not to the Canadian Pacific " 
or to this committee but rather to the government, whose responsibility yo 
assume this problem is? 


Mr. LEwry: Our main function was to meet the government, which we 
have done this morning. We were kindly asked to come before your committ 
and we thought this was a very proper thing to do. 


Mr. HENDERSON: This is a parliamentary committee, is it not? 
The CHAIRMAN: It is a standing committee. 


Mr. BercMan: Mr. Chairman, could I answer Mr. McIntosh personally. 
until two or three years ago the railways were in the business of movin 
passengers and goods—and they did this from 1881 on; they entered 
contract with the government to bind this nation together and to include B 
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_ Columbia in the Dominion of Canada. The intent was to move people as well as 
| goods. This was the obligation and the intent at the time the contract was made. 
_ Nothing has changed the intent of the people today because Mayor Keene has 
_ told you that you cannot argue for continued tax concessions without continuing 
. the obligations at the origin of the contract. That is my point. 


Mr. McInTosu: I think you are going off on a tangent. 


We have evidence before us to refute what you have said, that transporta- 
tion, as it existed in the days of 1880, was actually freight transportation; 
_ passenger service was an after thought on the part of the Canadian Pacific to 
bring settlers out from the old country to settle their lands. There was no 
_thought of it being divided between freight transportation and passenger 

transportation. This is a point on which, I say, our contract is not clear. But, so 

' far as you people are concerned, I take it you say that the responsibility for a 
continuance of rail service on the prairies is up to the government and not to 
_ the Canadian Pacific? 


Mr. BERGMAN: You see, the first thing that has to be moved are people, in 
order to provide the goods to be moved. 


Mr. KEEN: I think the Canadian Pacific has acknowledged this fact by 
, changing from the colonist cars they had to the dome type they have now. 


Mr. WittraMs: What difference does it make what they thought in 1880; 
this is 1966. The question is what do we think about it now? 


Mr. McInTosu: I am getting down to the root of my problem. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed now, Mr. Dinsdale. 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I am not a regular member of the committee 
but I would like to put a few questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are entitled to ask questions. 

Mr. Dinspate: As you know, there are some sections of the west which are 
known as Canadian Pacific towns in that they are served only by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. I think this applies to the city of Brandon and also other towns 
along the route. While we have the Mayor of Brandon and Mr. Bergman here I 
would like to get some information, which I think they might have, with regard 
to the attitude of other towns along the route. 


I presume, Mr. Magnucca, that there has been consultation with town 
Officials of Oak Lake, Virden, Griswold and so on and they feel the specific 
problem here is the cancellation of the Dominion; they feel the loss of the 
Dominion creates a fundamental economic problem. Have you any comments to 
make in that connection? 


Mr. Macnacca: Yes, I have, Mr. Chairman and Mr. Dinsdale. I spoke on 
that this morning but perhaps you were not here at that time. I was asked to 
vepresent all the towns from the Saskatchewan border to Carberry; they had 
meeting after meeting, at which I was in attendance. They felt they could not 

afford to come down here and they asked me to speak on their behalf. They are 
faving the same problem but only to a greater extent than we are in that now 
-aothing stops in their towns, not even the Dominion. If you want to catch the 
-anadian you have to drive from all these towns into Brandon and hope that 
you can: grope through the dark to catch the train. 
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Mr. DinspALE: Has there been a downgrading of service by way of the 
removal of station agents and this sort of thing? we 


Mr. Macnacca: Oh, there is only a fraction of the station agents that there 
were 10 years ago. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: We have many ghost towns. 


Mr. Macnacca: Yes. There is nothing at Alexander. Even the station has 
disappeared. That is just one little place. This condition exists all along the 
way. This is not something new; this has been gradual. This plan must have 
been in effect for some 10 or 15 years. But, the deterioration has reached the 
lowest level where today the Canadian Pacific means nothing to these communi- 
ties. There is not even a station agent, packages or parcels or anything. If 
someone in town wants to receive express from the passenger train he waits 
now seven or eight days for it to come in by truck, if the truck gets there. , 


Mr. DINSDALE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue this a little further, 
Would you say the argument that this is a result of the process of fundamental 
economic change is a legitimate one and that transportation facilities have to 
adjust to the fundamental economical changes that are taking place—and, if this 
is so, how would you relate this to the general attitude in the west to the effect 
that the west is enjoying a great upsurge in prosperity now. There seems to be 
inconsistencies here. Our transportation facilities all along the line with refer- 
ence to rail are declinging whereas the western economy is booming. Now, this — 
does not seem to make sense to me. Have you any comments to make on that 
point? | 


Mr. Macnacca: You must be aware that in our area alone never, never—it is _ 
unparalleled in history—have we had such a booming buoyancy as we have now © 
with government assistance. We have the government assisting us on one side | 
by all sorts of things but with the railways diminishing we have not the | 
transportation. There could be a buoyancy for the railway too if they would 
give the service they used to give not too many years ago. Passengers do not 
congregate in big cities to take a railway passenger train. They used to be 
picked up all along the line, especially by the Dominion; this is non-existent 
now. | 

If you want to catch the Dominion you will find that it does not exist; but 
if you want to catch the Canadian you have to drive to the cities of Brandon, 
Regina or Portage la Prairie; otherwise you can blooming well hoof it. 


Mr. DINSspDALE: On the balance sheet problem can you tell the committee if 
the Canadian Pacific, in its calculations, includes the revenue from grain 
movements in the over-all revenue position at these local stations, for example? > 


) 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Dinsdale, as you are not a member of the committee | 
may I say that our terms of reference relate only to passenger service and I 

think we should stay away from grain movements. a 
} 


m 
Mr. HENDERSON: All except me. is 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, you were brought into line. 4 


Mr. DrnpsaLeE: Perhaps I can approach it from a slightly different angle. 
The late Mr. Emerson, who was a very well known citizen in my provinces 


1 
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Manitoba—and his loss is greatly regretted at this particular time—has stated 
that the Canadian Pacific has always made a profit from their transportation 
activities. Is there anyone on this learned panel in front of us who can indicate 
whether at any time in your study of the situation passenger service as 
provided by the Canadian Pacific has been a profitable part of their total 
_transportation picture or has it always operated at a loss? 


Mr. LEwry: All we can say is that during past years when passenger 
service was passenger service, when they gave the service they certainly did not 
indicate they were having any losses. They used to run every branch line into 
every city represented here. They ran excursion days into the cities to shop. 
But, all the branch lines are gone now. They certainly promoted it in past days, 
but they have not done this in recent years. 


Mr. WILLIAMs: Mr. Chairman, the losses about which Mr. Dinsdale inquires 
are mere peanuts when you compare them to the profits they make on all the 
other things they haul. 


Mr. Dinspa.e: Is this a new situation or has it always been a part of 
railroad operation that freight was profitable and passenger unprofitable? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I would think many years ago that it was profitable because 
they had it all; this was before the days of the automobile. There were no 
airplanes and they had everything. If they lose a little now what difference does 
it make? 


Mr. BeRGMan: I think there is only one way to answer it. The Canadian 
Pacific at the hearings before the Board of Transport Commissioners indicat- 
ed—and I do hope that I am getting the correct interpretation—that passenger 
business was profitable or reasonably profitable and showed sufficient prospects 
of being a prosperous and profitable service which justified them spending 
millions of dollars to establish the Canadian service and a transcontinental 
railroad service for Canadians. I think this was their thinking, and this goes 
back to the early 1950’s. 


Mr. DINSDALE: I have one final question on this single authority recom- 
mended in the brief. Would this be something similar to the rationalization 
authority which was mentioned a few years ago, which would have power to 
look at the total rail transportation situation and take into consideration the 
social and economic factors as well as the profit and loss position with regard to 
rail operations in the West? 


Mr. LEwry: What we are suggesting is a new Board of Transport Com- 
missioners with new terms of reference so they can take in all forms of 
transportation; not only rail and passenger service, but all forms. 


Mr. DINSDALE: But, as you know, Mr. Lewry, Parliament is in the midst or 
perhaps on the threshold of considering the MacPherson report on transporta- 
tion and this is going to involve a pretty broad reorganization and rationaliza- 
_ tion. Now, would you not say if you are going to deal with the MacPherson 
Royal Commission of Transportation there should be an over-all authority 
_ which can take into consideration the social and economic problem as well as 
the profit and loss position, which seems to be the basis of the argument put 
_ forth by the Canadian Pacific? 
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Mr. Lewry: To use a simple word, our answer would be yes. 
Mr. DInsDALE: So this is what you have in mind? 
Mr. Lewry: Yes. 


a 


Mr. DinspALE: And, I suppose you would conclude in the final analysis, — 
that the only authority that could deal with this is Parliament and the 


Government of Canada has to enunciate a policy in this connection. 
Mr. Lewry: This is why we have asked for a national transportation policy. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mayor Henderson has a closing remark. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, I am glad you are bringing it to a close at 
this point because the Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities also 
have asked in their briefs to the government for the past three, four or more 
years for a national transportation policy, and this is a strengthening of the 
proposal. First of all, I would like to tell Mr. McIntosh that if he looked at 
section 24 of schedule A of the contract it says very specifically that the said 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company shall receive and carry all freight and — 
passenger traffic shipped to and from, and so on and so on. I just wanted to — 


point that out. 
Mr. McIntosu: But that is not the contract I am referring to. 
Mr. HENDERSON: This is a schedule which is part of the contract. 


Mr. McInrosH: That is section 315 of the Railway Act. I am talking about 
the original covenant or contract made between the Government of Canada and 
the Canadian Pacific, and that is not it. 


Mr. HENDERSON: What I want to say, Mr. Chairman, is this. When Canada 
was a nation of a few scattered millions of people the railways were competing 
for the business. Now, we have become a nation of almost 20 million people; 
Canada could not exist in the past or in the present without communication or 
transportation. We realize all too well the slow traffic back and forth during the 
war years from 1939 to 1945; we just simply cannot exist unless we have 
proper communication and transportation systems. We have enough problems in 
our nation without adding to the burdens that we have now. I would ask your 
committee to support us in our presentation when we say that we want to make 
of Canada a great nation—not necessarily populace but great in stature, great in 
the stand it takes from time to time, and great in the eyes of the world. 


e (1.00 p.m.) 7 
Mr. McIntosH: That is why we are all here. 


Mr. HenpERSoN: I know that. That is why we appreciate the opportunity of 
being before you and hearing your questions. We are not here merely as cranks 
but as people who want to help to build this nation along with you. At the 
municipal level we have tremendous responsibilities, and we accept them. We 
also have a tremendous opportunity, and we accept it. We appreciate your time, 
your interest and your concern, and we just hope you will give us tremendous 
support. ;  -e 


i 


| 


| 
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Mr. Chairman, I see you handle the committee much better than we handle 
our councils. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to have to bring you in line pretty soon. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I might be one of the hardest you ever handled. We thank 
you for the opportunity and hope you will give us support. 


’ 


The CHAIRMAN: Mayor Lewry wishes to make some remarks. 


Mr. LEwry: Mr. Chairman, I want to express the appreciation of the 
representatives of the cities from Calgary to Winnipeg for your very good 
hearing and very good questions. I am not sure we were able to answer them 
all, but we certainly appreciate the fact you took time out to listen to us when 
we are in Ottawa. We hope we will be invited back again. 


Mr. CANTELON: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the committee I wish to say how 
grateful we are. 


The CHAIRMAN: You took the words out of my mouth. 


Mr. CANTELON: I would like to do it because I have not had an opportunity 
to ask my questions, and this was not because I did not have any. However, we 
are very grateful that these gentlemen came and gave us some first hand 
information. This is really what we want, and it is nice to get it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, gentlemen, and let me say we hope we may be 
meeting you soon in the prairies, 
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Submission by His Worship Mayor L. H. Lewry of the City of Moose Jaw, . 

Saskatchewan on behalf of the following cities: 

Winnipeg, . 

Brandon, 

Portage La Prairie, : 

Regina, i 
Moose Jaw, : 
Swift Current, } 
Medicine Hat, ; 
Calgary. 


Gentlemen, we thank you for this opportunity to present our views. 
We submit the following: - 


1. We represent the municipal authorities of the cities bordering on 
the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Calgary to Winnipeg. 


2. We believe that adequate transportation facilities are not only an 
amenity of an expanding urban society, but also are the very essence of 
necessity for our economic survival as cities. 


3. The discontinuance of the “Dominion” as a passenger transporta- 
tion service was only one aspect of the much larger problem of transpor- 
tation facilities, and we wish to direct our comments in the main to the 
larger problem. 


4. We believe that transportation is of a more vital nature than a 
public utility, and the question of cost is not the sole or main criterion for 
any decision affecting transportation. : 


5. We wish to appeal more than a single Board ruling:— we wish to 
appeal the Board of Transport Commissioners as it now operates. This, 
we feel, is our reason for coming and we take this position for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The adversary system of hearings, as now used by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, is weighted against a decision based on 
the facts. e.g. A city does not accept the losses reported by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway on a request to abandon a branch line or 
close a station. In theory, the city can cross-examine witnesses and 
present its own evidence and views. The position the City finds i 
in is that the only evidence is the evidence of the C.P.R., which 
been carefully prepared by C.P.R. personnel who have had 
specific task of proving great losses. The City is limited to the 


oe 
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contention that the decision to discontinue has been reached months, 
or even years, in the past and the C.P.R., in the interval, literally 
made its own case from the time of their decision up to the time of 
the hearing. These contentions cannot be documented to the extent 
of the case by the C.P.R. The only hard, cold, alleged facts before the 
Board is the C.P.R. evidence, and the decision usually is to go along 
with the C.P.R. request. To be specific, our representatives feel that 
there is absolutely no doubt in their minds that the C.P.R. down- 
graded the “Dominion” before the application to the Board. 


(6) The Railway Act that the Commission is operating under is outdated. 
Proposed changes based on the MacPherson Royal Commission are 
now outdated, even though these proposals would be updating. 


(c) The Board of Transport Commissioners often does not take into 
account considerations other than railway economic considerations 
(specifically excluded in the Board judgment on the discontinuance 
of the “Dominion”.) (Freedman Report on run-through controversy ) 


6. The arguments based on the contractual relations between the 
Government of Canada and the C.P.R. (1880-1888) have, no doubt, been 
more forcefully presented to you than we are able to present them, but 
we fervently believe that these arguments are as valid in 1966 as they 
were in 1881. We believe it to be inconsistent for the C.P.R. to continual- 

. ly request that they be allowed to limit the burdens placed by the 
contract, but will continue to reap the benefits. In our view, the contract 
is an entire contract, and not severable as to stations, branch lines or 
services that do not pay, and mineral rights, hotels and other investments 
that do pay. 


7. In the past, the Canadian Pacific Railway has met the challenge of 
covering its losses by developing the resources given in 1881, by diver- 
sification, hotels, steamships, etc. The C.P.R. has even gone into the 
governmental function of colonization. At that time, they saw the C.P.R. 
as a whole complex with one aspect, dovetailing another for the purpose 
of a profit or minimized loss on the overall picture. Today, each little 
branch line, rural station or service must pay for itself in their view. We 
object to this attitude, and believe a good deal of the present financial 
Position of the C.P.R. is based on profits that originated in Western 
Canada, whether from mineral rights, land sales or their other en- 
deavours. We believe the C.P.R. has a duty, not only to its shareholders 
but to the nation. A quick look at the market will indicate that the 
Company has done well for its shareholders. We feel the Government 
should see that it does well for Canada. 


8. The C.P.R. and past governments have not gone along with the 
strict contract arguments put forth and we, therefore, believe that the 
entire relationship between the C.P.R. and Canada should be re-exam- 
ined. We feel that re-examination is only logical if we consider the action 
that the C.P.R. would take, should the Government of Canada not have 
lived up to its commitments. If pressure through politics not redress 
meant a breach of governmental commitment, the C.P.R. would, no 
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doubt, immediately go to the Supreme Court. If re-examination is under 
taken a long, hard look should be given to the tax exemption provisio 
Municipalities have, in the past, and will continue to object to the feder 
government magnanimously giving the C.P.R. municipal tax benefits. I 
is an undisputed fact that the C.P.R. uses municipal utilities, requi 
municipal fire protection and, in most cases refuses to bear the costs 
local improvements abutting its property. We believe that it is remarka 
ble that the management of the publicly owned railway attempts to m 
the challenge of competition to its passenger services for the purpose 
minimizing losses while the Canadian Pacific Railway applies to 
Board of Transport Commissioners for relief. 


9. We submit that whether or not a re-examination of > 
C.P.R.—Government of Canada relationship takes place, funds should be 
allocated for an expert independent research into all applications before’ 
the Board in railway matters. We believe these research results present= 
ed by some type of public defender or, as the Railways might suggest 
“devil’s advocate”, is necessary and must be set up as the municipaliti 
that are immediately affected by an application do not have the mon 
time or personnel to adequately give any counter arguments. 


10. We feel there should be an immediate re-examination of 
aspects of transportation and that a national transportation policy sho 
be formulated, and implemented. Unless such a policy is in existence, 
transportation problems cannot be geared to assist such programs as the 
designated areas legislation. 
; 


In conclusion, we would like to say that in our opinion any national 


transportation policy must be based on new thinking. It may be that 

railways will be obligated to co-operate with one another and with other 
transportation facilities. It may be that one Board should be over the en 
field of transportation. It may be that some of these transportation facilities 


should be nationalized. ; | 
All of which is respectfully submitted I | 
City of Winnipeg, 
City of Brandon, "] 


City of Portage La Prairie, 
City of Regina, 

City of Moose Jaw, 

City of Swift Current, 
City of Medicine Hat, 
City of Calgary. 


APPENDIX "G” 


Submission by Mayor H. L. Henderson, of Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee on Transport and Com- 
~ munication: 


The very first word I would like to say is an expression of appreciation for 
the privilege and responsibility afforded to appear before your Committee, 
representing as it does the vast and intricate questions which revolve around 

_ the whole issue of Transport and Communications in this critical moment on 
our History. 


It is not my purpose to put before you a long history of transportation in 

this nation. This story has been told and written by many persons, competent in 

_ the fields of History and Transportation. Your Committee already will have 
_ read, heard and studied the historical approach. 


Let it be said, however, that when Canada was a nation of a few million 
people, and in particular when Western Canada was barely emerging from a 
“prairie wilderness”, the forebears of the Canadian Pacific Railway and the 
_ Canadian National Railway were in constant tension and competition—for the 
“right” to secure this “borning” and brightening star area of this continent—to 
_ serve this area with a network of railways in order to reap their fortunes on the 
Passenger and grain trade, as well also as the servicing of the people of the 
West. 


Let it also be said that the forebears of the present Canadian Pacific 
Railway received from the people of Canada $25,000,000.00 and 25,000,000 acres 
of land with all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities pertaining thereto. 


Now, in less than one hundred years later, when the population of Canada 
nears the twenty million mark, these same railways are again in a period of 
tension and competition to see how quietly and quickly the “rails” can be torn 

up and removed from the area and in particular from the servicing of the grain 
trade. 


It must be remembered that the habits, customs and travel routes of a 
nation—and in particular of a farming community—are not easily changed, 
diverted, and destroyed. 


Many farmers have their whole farming operation oriented to the branch 
line railway. To change this pattern will require many years, and in some areas, 
will involve transportation subsidies; for example: farmers have for many years 
delivered their grain quotas to an elevator situated on a nearby branch line. 
The branch line is removed; this necessitates trucking the grain for twenty or 
thirty or even fifty miles. Surely this farmer cannot be expected to survive in a 
field where competition is so keen. Surely he cannot be expected to absorb this 
additional expenditure. It is here that transportation subsidies to the individual 
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farmer must be considered for a period of time until the farmer has complete 
“rationalized” his production of grain and has reoriented the transportation 
his product to the nearest new delivery point. Right at this exact point 
would strongly recommend that an authoritative committee or commission 
appointed by the Government of Canada from among the citizens of W 
Canada with terms of reference to advise on a “gradual” modification of 
present branch lines system. 


This is a serious problem in Western Canada and it requires the serious: 
consideration of your Committee and the Government of Canada. 


AIR CANADA f 


Much has been written, many briefs have been presented, and great 
discussion and debate have all surrounded the Air Canada issue in Western 


Canada, including the retention of the overhaul base at Winnipeg. : 


It is sufficient here to state that Western Canada, by its very location, m 
be brought fully and completely and NOW into the air age and the space 
We are not content to sit back and allow so many of the advantages to pass us 
by. 

I know it can easily be argued that Western Canada has not the concentra- 
tion of population to warrant the air travel servicing which we are wane | 
However, this problem works both ways. We shall not be able to build this 
portion of our Nation in the air-space age unless we have the air servicing to 
match our vision of a modern community of boundless enterprise and oppor- 
tunity. q 

In Manitoba we have some of the greatest resources of this whole nation 
and in some areas we have a world renowned supply of resources. I need 
mention the nickel at Thompson, Manitoba, the Grand Rapids Hydro rote 


| 


ment which is fast transforming a northern “wilderness” into a produ \ 
community. 

I would like to point out the recent joint announcement by the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of Manitoba with respect to the devel 
ment of the Hydro resources on the Nelson River—a one thousand million do 
program—to harness the Nelson River, to divert the Burntwood River, to ‘ 
available to Manitoba, and by a network system to our neighbouring provinces, 
this vast resource of power. an 

A further announcement has been made by the Premier of Manitoba thats 
$100,000,000.00 forest products industry has been secured for n 
Manitoba, centered at The Pas. These projects are proceeding forthwith = 
when completed will transform northern Manitoba. 

It is our purpose in presenting this brief to point out that such develo 
in 1966 and through to 1970 will demand an ever increasing air travel pro 


For the above and other reasons, we would urge that: 


1. Winnipeg be placed high on the priority list as an air 
centre for Canada, and Internationally. To this end we would urge 
Winnipeg be connected with Chicago by Air Canada servicing. 
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2. That Winnipeg be established as a centre for international flights 
to European points, not only for Air Canada but also for Scandinavian 
airlines and other international carriers. 


3. That improved air servicing be initiated to United States centres 
from such points as Regina, Calgary and Vancouver. 


We recognize that much has been done, but, to paraphrase, “your Depart- 
ment must keep running as fast as it can—merely to stay just where it is”, and 
faster than it can to keep up with the exciting pace of new development in 
Western Canada. 


We come now to a specific issue: The Removal of the “Dominion” from the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Passenger Service. 


We remember, just a few short years ago, the great splurge of publicity 
and advertising employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway to announce the 
arrival of two completely new crack passenger trains: ‘The Dominion” and 
“The Canadian”. We remember also the attempt to have the Canadian named 
“The Royal Canadian”. I suppose to keep it in the line of descent of the “Royal 
Scot”. Our citizens turned out to see these new trains, and with a feeling almost 
of “awe”, we saw “The Canadian” pull into station, and in fleeting seconds, saw 
it on its initial run. 


Portage la Prairie was not listed as one of the original stopping points, but 
with our customary historical sense of pride, we were not going to let this 
“crack” train bypass us. So we initiated action which gave results, and the two 
“crack” trains—‘The Dominion” and “The Canadian”—from that time to 1965 
serviced our City. 


From here on, the picture becomes confusing. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
announced that application would be made to the Board of Transport Com- 
Missioners to discontinue “The Dominion.” 


The Wheat Board announced a huge wheat deal with China and called for 
the co-operation of the Canadian National Railway and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in the movement of the grain. The Wheat Board apparently received 
the assurance (although this has since been denied) that the Railways could 
move the grain. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway then stated that it would have to cancel “‘The 
Dominion” in order to use the diesel locomotives to move the grain—Let me say 
here Mr. Chairman, that this announcement was a real shocker to us all in 
Western Canada. Until this particular moment there was no connection what- 
Soever between the Wheat deal and “The Dominion”’. Furthermore, we would 
like to know right here what actually happened to the diesels removed from 
“The Dominion” service. Did they land up in a diesel yard? At Minnedosa in 
Manitoba? At Toronto? At Montreal? 


We would like to have a full verified statement with respect to the location 
of “Dominion” diesels on the date prior to which we shall call “Dominion 
Doomed Day” and a date post “Dominion Doomed Day”. I have not heard one 
official voice in Western Canada state that the “Dominion” should be removed 
from service. And on the contrary—official groups, organizations, City and Rural 
Councils have urged that “The Dominion” be continued in service. 
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I am sure that your Committee has been furnished with a supply of 
protests that have issued from the removal of “The Dominion”. These include, 
among so many others: 


1. The Province of Alberta ; 
The Manitoba Urban Association 

The City of Moose Jaw 

The City of Regina 

. The City of St. Boniface 

The City of Edmonton 

The City of Red Deer ) 

The City of St. James i 

The City of Lethbridge 


ononrnw rt WwW WD 


—" 
Oo 


‘ 
. The Town of Carberry ! 
. The City of Medicine Hat : 
12. The City of Brandon (brief) 2 


—s 
e 


and a “joint” brief by the representative cities of Western Canada. Surely, Mr. 
Chairman, this should show—positively and definitely—the desires, the requests, 


the pleadings of the people of Western Canada. ol 


If this problem arose because of the removal of “The Dominion” only, this 
might not be quite as important. However, the people of Western Canada, be 
people of our City, the people of our cities, towns and villages, are very much 
concerned as to what may happen in the immediate, near, and not so n r 
future. 


A brief was also presented by the City of Brandon Chamber of Commer 


The Board of Transport Commissioners apparently listened to the Voice 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and also apparently considered our voices as 
“erying in the wilderness”. Let me assure you and your Committee that we 
not going to let our voices die down unless and until we receive the restora 
of service by the Canadian Pacific Railway through the former crack tr 
“The Dominion” and “The Canadian”. Some people have even stated that the 
former “crack” trains are now “Cracked” (“The Dominion”) and “Half- 
cracked” (“The Canadian”). ot 


We find no reason in the arguments presented by the Canadian te | 
Railway for the removal of “The Dominion”. The Canadian Pacific Railway 

a responsibility to fulfill and a duty to perform to the people of Canada, because | 
of the subsidies received from the people of Canada—the $25,000,000.00 in money 


and the 25,000,000 acres of land. , | 
If the Canadian Pacific Railway wishes and is determined to drop com- 


pletely its passenge rservice then let the Canadian Pacific Railway return to the 
people of Canada the original grant of $25,000,000.00 with compound in 
computed annually, at the annual average interest rate, and let the Ca 
Pacific Railway return to the people of Canada the 25,000,000 acres of 
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AND further let the Canadian Pacific Railway return to the people of Canada the 
net profit with accrued interest on all subsidiaries which have been developed 
on the land “gift” of 25,000,000 acres. 


We would want to secure a complete list of these subsidiaries connected in 
any way with the original land and money gifts. 


If the Canadian Pacific Railway wishes to default with respect to its 
obligations to the travelling public of Canada, then let the Government of 
Canada establish the Canadian Pacific Railway as a government operated 
railway. 


To return to the Board of Transport Commissioners: 


The Board of Transport has stated that it will not require the Canadian 
Pacific Railway to place “The Dominion” in service during the summer holiday 
period in summer. 


One further point: 


We have received numerous complaints that the “reservation” system of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is next to impossible. People have stated that they 
have tried to secure reservations, only to be told that no space is available. 
Some persons have waited for weeks, even months, before reservations have 
been confirmed. 


Others have stated that they have tried to secure reservations and have 
been told that none were available. These same persons have ‘‘boarded” the 
train to find only fourteen persons on the whole train. It is for this reason that 
‘our City Council has requested the Government of Canada to “take over’ the 
total reservation complex for a period of three months to see exactly what is 
happening and why it is that the Canadian Pacific Railway is not running “full” 
trains. 


We are not happy in any way, shape, or form, with recent orders from the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, lifting the present ten mile-per-hour speed 
limit through the City of Portage la Prairie, without any hearing taking place in 
this city with respect to the application by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
Board order will permit a rate of travel which is dangerous to the people of our 
City as they travel from the residential area to the industrial area. At the 
Same crossings there have been serious accidents, and countless “near-acci- 
dents”’. 


! We would strongly recommend that a “Transport Board” be established for 
Western Canada, such Board to have full and complete responsibility for the 
Western Provinces. This Board also to be composed of citizens with at least 
twenty years residence in Western Canada, and furthermore, that its Members 
have no connection whatsoever, either by previous employment or “stock” 
ownership in any railway or transport system in Canada. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, we thank you for the 
opportunity to present our views and our strong and studied opinions and 
“ecommendations. It is our hope that they will be useful in determining the 


future of the development of Western Canada—that world-renowned source of 
237465 
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the world’s best wheat—the area of Canada which has a tremendous potential 
power developed, and developing, and that we may secure for Canada 
place—an important place—in the air-space age. 


To this end we will ever turn our efforts. 


To this end we will dedicate the abilities of head and hand and the loyalty 
heart, 


That Canada may in reality be a “Dominion” from Sea to Sea and from 
rivers to the ends of the earth. 


A MARE AD MAREM 


H. L. Henderson, 
MAYOR, 

City of Portage La Prairie, 
Manitoba. 


MARCH 1966. 


APPENDIX ”H” 


SUBMISSION OF THE CITY OF BRANDON, MANITOBA 
(Endorsed by the Brandon Chamber of Commerce) 


In the matter of an application by Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
_ respecting Trains No. 3, 4, 13 and 14, more commonly known as “The Domin- 
ion”, and related matters. 


IN THE MATTER OF AN APPLICATION BY THE CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY RESPECTING “THE DOMINION” 


(B.T.C. File No. 27563.479) 
Gentlemen: 


The citizens of Western Manitoba were shocked to read, last August, that 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has served notice on the Board of Transport 
Commissioners that it proposed to discontinue trains 3, 4, 13 and 14, known as 
“The Dominion” (and referred to hereinafter as “The Dominion”). These 
citizens received comfort and reassurance when your Board promptly, and with 
decisiveness, ordered C.P.R. (Board Order 118362 dated September Ist, 1965) 
“to continue to operate “The Dominion” pending public hearings by the Board 
to inquire into the need for the trains, ...”. In accordance with that part of the 
said order which states that “interested parties may present evidence and 
submissions in relation thereto” the City of Brandon, because of its keen 
interest in the continuance of service by “The Dominion”, is pleased to appear 
before you today and state its reasons why it feels this Board should dismiss 
this application. Because Brandon is in what is called the Brandon-Moose Jaw 
district the City of Brandon felt that its submission could be heard most 
appropriately at these Regina hearings. 

For the purpose of the record I must advise you that this brief is presented 
on behalf of the Mayor and Council of the City of Brandon, the elected 
representatives of all Brandon citizens. Because of the interest of the Brandon 
Chamber of Commerce in the welfare of the Brandon business community and 
the joint and common concern of both the City and Chamber in the growth and 
prosperity of the entire Western Manitoba community the Brandon Chamber 
Was invited to assist in the preparation of this submission and I am authorized 
and instructed to state that the contents of this submission have been endorsed 
by the Brandon Chamber of Commerce. 


At the outset of our submission I must protest as vigorously as possible that 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company is acting “in contempt” of paragraph No. 1 
of Board Order 118362 which states that “Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
shall continue to operate the present passenger service provided by “The 
Dominion” until the Board orders otherwise. This order was dated September 
Ast, 1965. Any similarity between the service provided by “The Dominion” on 
September Ist, 1965 and that provided since September 7th of this year is 
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completely unrecognizable. As a matter of fact there is even no comparison 
between the service provided by “The Dominion” today and that provided by 
“The Dominion” in the post Labour Day period last year. Railway regulations 
apparently permit the railways to curtail service but even the most ridiculous 
exercise in semantics does not permit them to emasculate service to the extent 
that the C.P.R. has done with “The Dominion” today—two coaches, one baggage 
car and one diesel unit. I respectfully submit that this action is in contempt of 
your directive to “continue to operate the present passenger service” and, i 
any event, it treats prospective users, especially those who desire to travel an 
substantial distance, with complete contempt for their comfort and can only be 
described as a deliberate conspiracy to drive or discourage passengers fr 
using “The Dominion” so that their argument that the heavy losses they alle 
they are already experiencing will increase and passenger use will diminish. 
What else can you expect from transcontinental train service that is provid 
by two coaches, one baggage car and one diesel unit? 


Two coaches, one baggage car and one diesel unit. Is that what we 
fighting for today, Mr. Chief Commissioner? Can you not see the ridiculo 
position we are in today—deliberately (and cleverly) placed there through 
orders of the top management officials of the C.P.R.—extremely capable me 
with intelligence, working in the interests of their shareholders but n 
necessarily in the interests of the people of Canada and, in this instan 
certainly not in the interests of many, many people in the Southern Regions 
the Prairie Provinces. Are we fighting for the retention of a service that 
been deliberately reduced to the comic strip proportions of a Toonerville | 
Trolley? Certainly not. What we are fighting for now is the restoration of a_ 
service to at least its former respectability as we knew it in the post national 


Day period of September, 1964, and its continuance in that form until a nati 
transportation policy has been established by our Federal Government. 


On September 7th, in our railway division, all the comforts of travelling 
were removed from “The Dominion” when dining and sleeping cars were taken 
off. Did you know, Sir, that at the same time the C.P.R. was pursuing a policy of 
closing down all non-privately owned station restaurants on its transcontinental 
line. Specifically station restaurants at Broadview and Moose Jaw have bee 
closed and these are places where “The Dominion” stops long enough for 
passenger to obtain a quick light snack. This has all the ear-marks of another 
deliberate step to discourage passenger patronage of “The Dominion” althoug! 
the C.P.R. will probably advance the argument that this has been done in th 
interest of economy. It is significant, however, that this step coincides with 
avowed determination of the C.P.R. to get out of the passenger business. Man} 
prospective passengers might otherwise travel on “The Dominion” if food was 
not so difficult to obtain. In these circumstances a modern day Governor of 
North Carolina might well say to a modern day Governor of South Carolina, 
“Its a long way between drinks—and food on “The Dominion’’.” Seriously, ther 
does not appear to be a single field that C.P.R. officials have overlooked in their | 
drive to get out of the passenger business especially in the area of discouragin 
prospective passengers from patronizing their service. This may look like go 
business practice at, meetings of the C.P.R. Board of Directors but it is pret 
hard for a rural resident of the Southern Prairie Provinces to swallow espe cial- 
ly in the face of equally determined efforts by the Canadian National Railway: 
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to encourage passenger patronage and their published projection that they can 
make it pay by 1968. This is made even more unpalatable as these rural 
residents become more conscious of the fact that they are not enjoying either 
the population growth or the industrial prosperity of the people of Ontario and 


~ Quebec and this gap is widening with each successive day. 


When your Board issued Order No. 118362 it directed the C.P.R to provide 
amongst other things relevant information to establish its reasons for discon- 
tinuance of ‘The Dominion”. In keeping with its past history the C.P.R. 
supplied the barest information in their reply dated September 14th, 1965. Is 
this document, dated September 14th, the full story on which C.P.R. manage- 
ment made its decision to discontinue “The Dominion”? If this is so then 
obviously their ability and right to continue to manage is open to question. I 
submit, with respect, that C.P.R. management had much more material evidence 
available to them than is contained in their letter of September 14th. The result 
is that most of the relevant facts are still in the sole possession of the Railway 
representatives and, as a result, protesting parties to this application cannot 
provide positive evidence to refute the submissions of the Company. Our only 
avenue of recourse is to urge upon your Board that this application should be 
examined very carefully and the figures and statistics submitted by the 
Company to be thoroughly scrutinized and tested before any curtailment of 


_ Service is permitted. It is not too long ago that C.P.R. loss and cost figures 


submitted in evidence to the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation 


_ were either rejected or reduced in the final report of that body as they did not 


stand up under the competent cross-examination to which they were exposed. I 


' respectfully suggest that the same fate would befall the loss figures submitted 
_ by the Company to support their application in this case if they were available 
' and exposed to similar treatment. 


Much has been made of the C.P.R.’s need for the diesel units servicing ‘The 
Dominion” for transference to other freight moving duties. Why is it that the 
C.N.R. is not a similar position? They provide more passenger accommodation 
than does the C.P.R. yet they do not seem to need additional diesel units. Is it 
lack of planning on the part of the C.P.R.? This I doubt for it is known for its 
capable management personnel. When the C.P.R. found that they had no rail 
facilities to give direct service to the potash mines located near the C.N.R. main 
line at a Saskatchewan point, what did they do? They applied to this Board for 
permission to build a rail line to serve these new mines. It is significant that the 
last spike in the new rail line was driven the day after permission to build the 
line was granted. That is planning—that is confidence—that is good management. 


Why is there such an emergency today that requires ‘‘The Dominion’s’’ diesels 
‘now when there was no similar emergency in 1963? Is it just a subterfuge to 
bolster a weak argument for passenger train abandonment? Has there been 
adequate maintenance of all the units available? What search has been made 


to see if any units could be transferred from other freight operations? These are 


‘Just some of the questions, Mr. Chief Commissioner, that we would ask your 
‘Board to explore on our behalf before you reach any final decision and this is 


Particularly pertinent in view of the fact that C.P.R. has. been permitted to 
abandon certain branch rail lines, over the past two or three years which should 
release several diesel units for other work. 
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We particularly deplore the emotional appeal that the C.P.R. introduced at 
the opening hearing of this application in Winnipeg on September 27th. An 
atmosphere of “National emergency” permeated the opening hours of that 
sitting. It is to the credit of this Board that they resisted that emotional appeal 
in spite of the parade, through the witness box, of several distinguished and 
respected members of the grain handling trade who supported the C.P. 
request for immediate discontinuance. This resistance was proven to be w 
justified when the C.P.R. President, under cross-examination, refused to sta 
that a national emergency existed but toned down the emotional atmosph 
when he limited his evidence to a simple statement that it was, in his opinion, i 
the national interest to move our wheat in order that our internatio 
commitments be met. The C.P.R. case for immediate discontinuance was alm 
completely demolished when Counsel for the Province of Manitoba establish 
through subsequent cross-examination of a C.P.R. witness, that only ten oon 
additional units out of a total inventory of One Thousand and Sixty-six (1066 
would be made available for grain movement. As Counsel for the Alberta 
Government remarked later (at Winnipeg) suddenly these ten units had 
become the most important units in the entire C.P.R. system, a statement that 
properly relegates them to the ridiculous limbo in which this argument belongs. - 
What was particularly deplorable about this “emergency” argument was the 
secrecy in which it was shrouded until the last minute. That this was a tricky _ 
and clever manoeuvre was made obvious when the lead-off witness for the | 
C.P.R. presented a very well worded submission in support of their motion that 


certainly was not prepared “after breakfast” that Monday morning. The Cea 
should know that these tactics have left a bad taste in many mouths in Western 
Manitoba and perhaps even further West. ‘ ) 


I cannot leave this agricultural argument without drawing the Board’s 
attention to recent explanatory comments of the C.P.R. President publish 
since the Winnipeg hearing and which appeared in the October 7th, 19 
edition of the Winnipeg Tribune which, if correct, substantially nullifies 
C.P.R. submission that grain movement is an important element in the Com 
pany’s case for discontinuance of “The Dominion”. The first part of the sto 
appears as follows: » 

Canadian Pacific Railway President R. A. Emerson Wednesday 
blamed grain handlers’ strikes last summer for the boosted fall delivery 
targets his company is having trouble meeting. . 

He said in an interview there has been no change in the total amo 
of grain the C.P.R. agreed to try to deliver for the Canadian Whea 
Board during the crop year which began last August 1, and ends July 31, 

But he added that delays caused by the strikes in Vancouver | 
Montreal later caused the Wheat Board to ask the railway to deliver a — 
much higher than usual proportion of the total amount before the ee 
of the Great Lakes shipping season in the middle of December. | 

Mr. Emerson took issue with a Tribune report which said that 

admitted at a Winnipeg hearing of the Board of Transport Commissio: | 
that he had co-signed an agreement with the government that 4 
| 

a 

| 


company could handle grain shipments without knowing exactly what 
involved. 


j 
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In his first visit to Winnipeg since the Sept. 28 hearing, the C.P.R. 
president denied that “any grain-moving muddle existed” or that he had 
now known the exact amount. 


He said the transport commissioners hearing has been called to 
consider the C.P.R.’s application to drop its second transcontinental 
passenger train, the Dominion. In his testimony, he has mentioned grain 
movements only incidentally as a subsidiary reason for drupping the 
Dominion. 


All of a sudden the C.P.R. President has displayed an attitude of casualness 
to the importance of grain movement—all within a week from the-time he 
stepped out of the witness box after imploring this Board to authorize the 
discontinuance of “The Dominion” so that ten (10) diesel units could be 
transferred to grain movement “in the national interests’. All of a sudden 
conditions have changed and grain movement is only incidental and a subsidi- 
ary reason for dropping “The Dominion”. Subsidiary has been defined as 
“assisting in an inferior capacity”. This certainly downgrades the evidence he 
gave some two weeks ago before this Board. As a matter of fact, his evidence 
has now been down-graded almost to the same degree as “The Dominion” was 
-down-graded on September 7th, last. With this change in the wind I suspect 
another olfactory disturbance in Shakespeare’s Denmark. The agricultural 
argument for grain movement “in the national interest’? as a reason for 
‘discontinuing “The Dominion” has now been destroyed and I hope it will be 
‘given a decent burial and laid to rest permanently insofar as this application is 
concerned. 


We are unable to deal statistically with the job displacement factor as this 
would involve calling Company employees to give evidence against their 
employer. We are, however, told that when a train is reduced to less than eight 
(8) cars, one trainman can be displaced. Two coaches and one baggage car are 
certainly less than eight cars so that we know some trainmen have been 
displaced. Some of them will have several years of service behind them and 
cannot be classified as “junior employees”. We are informed that the job 
displacement factor will be dealt with at your hearings in Ottawa where Labour 
Union representatives will submit evidence in this regard. We can support their 
submissions to the extent that we feel that there is a moral obligation on the 
part of any company to find alternative employment for all employees with any 
substantial number of years of service. Attention should also be drawn to the 
fact that most divisional points are located in small centres who feel even slight 
vibrations from any diminution of the labour force. We, at this time, can only 
plead for a real and sympathetic attempt on the part of C.P.R. to disturb the 
job factor and family life as little as possible through alternative jobs and, 
where possible, in the same area as their present employment. 


C.P.R. senior officers have, for some time, been making public statements 
expressing a determination to get out of the passenger business. Any doubt as to 
this determination was dispelled when they raised passenger fares and, last 
‘month, reduced ‘“‘The Dominion” to two coaches, one baggage car and one diesel 
unit. As further evidence of this determination we suggest (as we are informed) 
that you will find standing orders posed in the office of the Yardmaster at 
Brandon forbidding the addition of any cars, for any reason or under any 
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circumstances, the “The Dominion”. This means that if additional passengers a 
prepared to patronize ‘The Dominion” even in its present condition the C.P.F 


Since September 7th of this year the Dining Car and Express Cars have bee 
removed and the Mail Car was removed earlier this year. Revenue compariso: 
now cannot be fairly made as important revenue earning units have 
removed. Is the C.P.R. to be permitted to develop an argument that “ 
Dominion” is a money losing effort when they deliberately refuse to uti 
revenue earning units on this service? 


Alternative passenger service is promised through additional cars on “ 
Canadian”. This is on an “as required” basis. The problem here is the interp 
tation as to what is meant by the words “as required’’. Our information is 
“The Canadian” is already sold out for the 1965 Christmas season and almosts 3 


do you stop adding cars? How many cars can you heat during severe winter 
weather? We have been told that the present steam generators are not capa 
of supplying sufficient steam to successfully heat more than fifteen (15) cars 
the winter months and “The Canadian” is presently running around twenty- 
(21) cars. Apparently the train must be slowed down or stopped in order 
build up more steam. Is the answer to add more tractive units for the 
purpose of supplying heat and thereby reducing the tractive power available f 
money-making freight movement? Is the alternative to carry cold passeng 
and thereby discourage them from patronizing that train and, as a re 
provide the initial evidence of non-use for a future application for discontin) 
ance of “The Canadian” as the next C.P.R. step to get out of the essen 
business? The people in our area have many misgivings as to the consequ 
that will result from discontinuance of “The Dominion” if it is permitted and 
they know that suitable and adequate alternative service will not be provided. 
That is why we urge you to dismiss this application. 

There is only one more area that we propose to explore and that is 
circumstances through which the Canadian Pacific Railway got its start. By 
Act of Incorporation and contract with the Government of Canada it received 
$25,000,000 and 25,000,000 acres of land which was tax exempt. In consideration 
of this it‘: undertook a duty and obligation to “thereafter and forever effici 
maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway”. When this contract was | 
entered into the business of the railroads was the movement of “passengers and 
goods” and this was so for well over three-quarters of a century. Now 
C.P.R. conveniently ignores its original obligation to move passengers. When 
Manitoba Government intervened, not long ago, in the tax dispute between as 
C.P.R. and the City of Winnipeg, the C.P.R. were quick to plead “sanctity of 
contract”. Now the shoe is on the other foot. We plead that the movement of 
passengers was clearly intended to be included as part of the contra 
obligation of the C.P.R. and this has, in fact, been the case throughout 
the entire history of this operation. We feel that this is still the fact and 
proper interpretation of the original contract would confirm this. Therefore, 
submit, that the C.P.R. must continue to operate “The Dominion” as part of 
original contractual obligation and we urge you to not only dismiss 
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application but also to direct the C.P.R. to restore “The Dominion” to its 
composition of respectability at least as it operated in the immediate post 
- Labour Day period of 1964. 


In the alternative, if this application is approved then the City of Brandon 
feels that the tax exemption concessions given to the C.P.R. in the original 
agreement should also be withdrawn. Tax exempt land and buildings owned by 
the C.P.R. in Brandon have an assessed value of $997,410.00. Based’on the 1965 
tax rate this would provide Brandon with an additional revenue of $67,325.17, a 
not insignificant amount. If the C.P.R. wants to press the argument of “sanctity 
of contract” on the tax issue, Brandon is just as determined to press it with 
respect to the passenger issue. Simply stated, either provide proper passenger 
_ service or pay taxes. The C.P.R. cannot have it both ways. 


The City of Brandon submits that it is in the national interest that the 
_ service supplied by “The Dominion” be continued and maintained. Brandon 
feels that there are several communities who will lose all service if the 
requested application is granted, therefore, they can establish that public 
convenience and necessity requires its continuance. (As an example, one 
Brandon user has advised us that he used to have perishable goods sent from 
_ the West Coast which would arrive at Brandon between 18 and 24 hours after 
they were sent but that since the curtailment of “The Dominion” service on 
September 7th last it now takes from six to seven days. This must be only one 
_ example of hundreds who no longer receive satisfactory service. Time has not 
_ permitted proper development of this case yet.) 


Time seems to be working against the Canadian Pacific Railway. Every few 
_days one or other of our news media publishes information reflecting on 
_ Canadian National Railway’s ability to more than meet their obligations. Last 
Saturday, October 9th, the afternoon edition of the Winnipeg Tribune carried a 
_front page story headed “Tardy grain deliveries tie up lake, sea vessels’’. 
Written by Tribune Staff Writer Val Werier applicable excerpts are selected as 
follows: 

At the time of the emergency meeting called by Trade Minister 
Sharp on September 24 to consider the delay in grain shipments, the 
railways speeded up their deliveries and met their schedule of 1,350 cars 
daily to the Lakehead. Now, grain officials say, it has declined to 1,150 
box-cars daily. 

Grain officials state that the C.P.R. has moved 6,000 fewer box-cars 
of grain from country points to the Lakehead and Vancouver as from 
Aug. 1, compared to the same period last year. The C.N.R. is ahead by 
2,000 cars over last year. 

Last year, Canada exported 395 million bushels of wheat; this year it 
has sold 600 million bushels. This means that the C.P.R. has moved less 
grain this year than it did in 1964, a smaller export year. 


“This is not a speedup”, says one grain official. “This is a slowup”’. 


It is unfortunate for the C.P.R. that this type of publicity should be 
published at the same time that they are making this application for passenger 
train abandonment. As if the above newspaper story were not bad enough, the 
Brandon T.V. Station, during its suppertime newscast last Monday (Thanks- 
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giving Day) carried a news story on what a good job the C.N.R. was doing in 
moving grain. This story was accompanied by the supporting evidence of 
picture (film clip) story showing actual grain movement. It would almost 
appear as though the C.N.R., through the use of our news media, were trying 
disassociate themselves from the picture that the C.P.R. is presenting through 
these hearings. By clothing this application in the emotional robes of a 
agricultural argument and having it demolished by contradictory news media 
stories, in addition to the test it failed to withstand under cross-examination 
the C.P.R. will find that its public image is becoming badly tarnished in the eye 
of many, many people in Western Canada. Already one free enterprise or 
ganization has implied that nationalization of the C.P.R. may become desirable 
This suggestion may well snowball in the face of the public attitude that i 
crystallizing as the C.P.R. public image loses stature. 

The City of Brandon feels that this application should be denied on 
grounds that it is in the national interest that “The Dominion” be continued 
Public convenience and necessity require this service, even beyond the passen-— 
ger cars themselves, for with the removal of Express Cars adequate alternativ 
service for some shippers is not being provided. Many points in Western Canada 
served by the C.P.R. will have no rail service whatsoever if this application 
approved and this situation should not be permitted until after such time as 
national transportation policy has been established. Legislation replacing the 
Bill C-120 of the last Parliament has been promised early in the proceedings 0! 
the next Parliament and no great hardship will result from delaying a decision 
until then. Perhaps the C.P.R. hoped to get this application disposed of befo 
the new legislation becomes effective so that it would not apply to “Th 
Dominion”. The City of Brandon feels very strongly that all existing ra 
services should be maintained until our national government decides on 
national transportation policy and one has been established. 

In any event the City of Brandon urges that the revenue and cost figure 
presented by the applicant Company are inadequate and incomplete and much — 
more detailed information on what is included in the “variable cost” figures { 
needed for examination before they can be properly tested and a successful case 
for the applicant Company established. For this reason, together with all 
other reasons enumerated herein, the City of Brandon urges you to dismiss 
application. 

All of which is respectfully submitted 


On behalf of 
THE CITY OF BRANDON 
by 


Norman S. Bergman, Vice Chairman, 
Transportation Committee 


BRANDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
March, 1966. 


APPENDIX “I 


Submission on behalf of the City of Brandon 


The City of Brandon over the past 30 years has enjoyed steady growth. 
Population projections prepared for the City by two different firms of reliable 
and well known engineers show an acceleration of this rate of growth. The 

complete statistics regarding this growth and the projections are shown in a 
sheet attached to this Brief called Schedule I. 


As well as catering to this urban population it should be pointed out that 
Brandon is the centre of a very large trading area which presently consists of 
186,000 persons. This fact can be readily appreciated when it is pointed out that 
Winnipeg is the closest centre to the East and Regina the closest centre to the 
West with no major centres to the North or South. 


Brandon is also enjoying a steady industrial growth and the increase in 
job opportunities. If the reader would refer to attached Schedule II which has 
been prepared by our Industrial Commissioner it outlines a fairly accurate 
Picture on this growth and what we may expect in the foreseeable future. 

This growing community will need additional transportation facilities in 
the not too distant future. Curtailment of any of our present facilities is most 
| unacceptable to our citizens, to say the least, and would greatly harm the 
development now in progress. 

To promote the growth of this area the citizens of Brandon through its City 
Council have established an Industrial Commission with a capable Commis- 
sioner employed on a full time basis, suitable offices and secretarial help. 

Further, to promote the industrial growth of our city, the City Council has 
made available, at low cost to industry, a large tract of land to be developed as 
an industrial park. 


We submit that, to develop any city such as Brandon with a view to 
providing employment opportunities for our growing children, adequate tran- 
sportation facilities in all fields is a fundamental requirement. Indeed, such 
transportation facilities should assist with that growth! 

It is difficult to document the many complaints that Mayor and Council 
hear from citizens regarding inadequacy of present passenger service. However, 
it is a fact that, it is frequently difficult to get passage on passenger trains at the 
time that travel is desired. It is not always possible to book accommodations 
many weeks in advance, as is necessary with the present service, as trips often 
cannot be planned that far ahead. Also sickness and death often require 
immediate facilities being available. 

To keep pace with the industrial expansion already in progress in this area 
and to assist in attracting further new industries as well as to provide for the 
private convenience of the citizens; the Mayor and Council of the City of 
Brandon urge the Government of Canada to take the following action: 

Establish policy whereby Brandon and all western Canadian cities 
will have adequate rail transportation for passengers, express and freight 
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—such facilities not only to accommodate present population and n 
but also to be available for the immediate apparent growth of this 
other urban centres. 


The above is respectfully submitted for your earnest consideration. 


Prepared by Ald. G. D. Box 
for, and on behalf of, the 
Mayor and Council of the 
City of Brandon. 
March 21, 1966 
CITY OF BRANDON 


POPULATION FIGURES 
(Civic Census) 


1087 ee ee, ah wala kar oot eens dais 17,417 
1939 kescdoad cteertouhrn: os. ditiats oie saiy= Somat eptete 2 16,417 
1942 s. eogilicmi), nage Oat A i as 17,888 
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OAS STOR OG ae, eee sees eens 17,415 
BEY pipe erage RCI UT OS CELLET IIT NET ITS 18,801 
T9 4D... - «Sic nintoe As 6 bre veinueie Sik <beaeby Weiser spree 20,045 
19516 na. cashes Methane he tty 21,214 
1953:0c). dh Gabe Rete. BaP Waaibees ee Batt 22,320 
LOD: RES RA IR SIS CRS er 23,827 
TORT, Nee ade ce FETE AG Sere ae, Pete eartplitets ehre ote One 25,807 
TODO) OF ere ee oe Set ole: cia he eee geen ele Uae 26,908 
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LOC 5 keene tte Pad orieee e eres ae at + bite te eo 29,629 
Population projection of Haddin, Davis & Brown in 1962: : 

TOGBR Sree 28 oe. Coded 30,500 

NOTS2S tA ISO aeiwrs 37,500 

BS 08S derepetteny ata cei aac sete 46,000 
Projection of Underwood, McLellan & Associates in 1962: 
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(By the above, the two Consultant firms have much the same 


SCHEDULE ¢I 
Attached to Brief of City of Brandon 
March 21, 1966 
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_ Alderman G. D. Box 
City Hall 
Brandon, Manitoba 


Dear Alderman Box: 


Further to your request for information on the growth of the industrial 
sector of our economy and the expansion expected in the future, the following 
_are charts which will illustrate the City’s past performance: 


Year No. of Plants Industrial Jobs Gross Production 
1950 41 754 $13,192,304.00 
1955 44 945 17,700,000.00 
1961 — ieul 

1964 70 1,226 34,523,000.00 
1970 (projected) 95 1,880 48,000,000.00 


The manufacturing facilities completed from 1964 and now in production 
are: 
Pool Packers Ltd. with 165 employed 
McCabe Grain Co. Ltd. with 16 employed 
Brandon Poultry Products with 35 employed 


Those facilities presently under construction: 


Simplot Chemical Co.—$35,000,000.00 fertilizer complex including 
5 plants which will employ between 200 and 
300 persons; 


Beverage Services Co.—expansion employing 10 additional persons. 


Proposed for the immediate future is a large pharmaceutical laboratory, a 
branch of one of Canada’s largest companies in this field; expected to employ 15 
persons. 


Negotiations are presently underway with six other manufacturing firms 
which could represent an employment factor of up to 500 persons. 


Brandon has experienced a population growth during the past decade of 
approximately 37 per cent. If we calculate the increase on direct and indirect 
employment in the area of industrial activities, we may expect an expansion 
increase of approximately 15 per cent and this could occur within the next two 
years. 


As you are aware, the Brandon area of Western Manitoba has become 
sligible for Federal Government assistance for new industries establishing and 
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expansion of existing production facilities. We expect that this program 
generate an even greater period of expansion in our area to the point 
Brandon’s population could be expected to increase by at least 50 per cent 1 


45,000 persons by 1970. 
Yours sincerely, 


“J. R. Bates” 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER 


SCHEDULE ¢ II 
Attached to Brief of City of Brandon 
March 21, 1966 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


First Session—Twenty-seventh Parliament 
1966 


STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman: Mr. JOSEPH MACALUSO 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS AND EVIDENCE 


No. 8 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1966 
THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1966 


Respecting 


The subject-matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


WITNESSES 


From National Farmers’ Union: Messrs. Roy Atkinson, President, 
(Saskatoon); J. N. McCrorie (Regina), Research Consultant; Hans 
Kieferle (Regina), Economic Advisor. 


ROGER DUHAMEL, F.R.S.C. e 
QUEEN’S PRINTER AND CONTROLLER OF STATIONERY 
OTTAWA, 1966 
23748—1 


and 

. Allmand, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Pascoe, 
. Andras, Mr. Horner (Acadia), Mr. Rapp, 
. Bell (Saint John- Mr. Hymmen, Mr. Reid, 

Albert), Mr. Lessard, ®8Mrs. Rideout, 
. Byrne, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Rock, 
. Cantelon, Mr. Olson, Mr. Sherman, 
. Carter, 8Mr. Orlikow, Mr. Southam, 
. Deachman, Mr. Ormiston, Mr. Tolmie—(25). 

(Quorum 13) 


STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Chairman: Mr. Joseph Macaluso 


Vice-Chairman: Mr. Gustave Blouin 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


8Mr. Saltsman replaced Mr. Orlikow on April 20, 1966. 
®*Mr. McWilliam replaced Mrs. Rideout on April 27, 1966. 


ats 


x 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


TurEspay, April 5, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Transport and Communications 
be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting during the period from Friday, 
May 6 to Tuesday, May 17, 1966 that it be granted leave to adjourn from place 
to place within Canada during the said period and that the Clerk of the 
Committee accompany the said Committee. 


WEDNESDAY, April 20, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Saltsman be substituted for that of Mr. 
Orlikow on the Standing Committee on Transport and Communications. 


WEDNESDAY, April 27, 1966. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. McWilliam be substituted for that of Mrs. 
Rideout on the Standing Committee on Transport and Communications. 


Attest. 
LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 
Tuespay, April 5, 1966. 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications has the hono 
to present the following as its 


FOURTH REPORT 


Your Committee recommends: 
1. That it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting d 

the period from Friday, May 6 to Tuesday, May 17, 1966. , , 

2. That it be granted leave to adjourn from place to place with 

Canada during the said period. 

3. That the Clerk of the Committee accompany the said Committee. 


Respectfully submitted, + 
JOSEPH MACALUSO, 


Chairman. 
(Concurred in on Tuesday, April 5, 1966) 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, March 29, 1966. 
(15) 
The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met “in 
camera” at 10:00 o’clock a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Mrs. Rideout and Messrs. Allmand, Andras, Bell (Saint 
John-Albert), Blouin, Byrne, Cantelon, Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Hymmen, 
Lessard, Macaluso, McIntosh, Olson, Orlikow, Ormiston, Pascoe, Rapp, Reid, 
‘Rock, Sherman, Southam, Tolmie (24). 


The Committee considered and assessed the merit of going out visiting the 
areas previously serviced by the ‘‘Dominion’’, a train of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 


After a long and thorough consideration of the Committee’s plans, 


On motion of Mr. Lessard, seconded by Mr. Fawcett, it was 


Resolved,—That the Chairman of the Committee be hereby instructed to 
report to the House as follows: 
Your Committee recommends: 


(1) That it be granted leave to adjourn from place to place within 
Canada, 


(2) That the Clerk of the Committee accompany the said Committee. 


On motion of Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. Cantelon, 


Resolved,—That the Clerk of the Committee accompany it when it adjourns 
from place to place; and that reasonable travelling and living expenses of the 
members of the Committee and of the staff in attendance be defrayed out of the 
moneys to be provided by the Treasury. 


The Committee agreed to the cost analyst of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners accompanying the Committee on its visit to Western Canada. 


The Clerk of the Committee was instructed to have delivered to each 
member of this Committee, Sessional Paper No. 222, tabled in the House on 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966, intituled “Canadian Pacific Investments Limited 
Financial Statements and Schedules for the Year ended December 31, 1963”. — 


At the request of Mr. McIntosh, the Committee asked the Clerk of the 
Committee to seek legal advice on the agreement of 1881 passed between the 
Dominion of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


At 10:55 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair: 
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Tuurspay, April 28, 1966. 
(16) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 9: 
a.m. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Bell (Saint John-Albert), Cante 
Carter, Deachman, Fawcett, Hymmen, Macaluso, McWilliam, Pascoe, Reid, 
Saltsman, Sherman, Southam and Tolmie. (16) 


Also present: Messrs. Ballard and Orlikow. 


In attendance: From National Farmers’ Union: Messrs. Roy Atki 
President (Saskatoon); J. N. McCrorie (Regina), Research Consultant and 
Kieferle (Regina), Economic Advisor. 


The Chairman opened the meeting and the Committee resumed conside 
tion of the adequacy of the present program and future plans for passe 
service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


On motion of Mr. Pascoe, seconded by Mr. Fawcett, 


Resolved,—That the Committee advertise, in the local daily newspapers 
the cities concerned, its public hearings to be held in Vancouver, Calg 
Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw, Brandon, Winnipeg and Port Arthur. 


On motion of Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Fawcett, 

Resolved,—That, from today on, the members of the Committee res | 
themselves to a 10-minute questioning period of the witnesses appearing before 
this said Committee. 


Then the Chairman introduced the witnesses and invited them to make 
their submissions before being questioned thereon. : 


Mr. Atkinson was granted leave to make some corrections to the brief he 
presenting on behalf of National Farmers’ Union [These corrections have been 
made in the printed issue]. 4 

On motion of Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Reid, t 

Resolved,—That Table One be printed, in extenso, as an appendix to this 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (See Appendix “J”). saad | 

On motion of Mr. Southam, seconded by Mr. McWilliam, 

Resolved,—That Table 2 be printed, in extenso, as an appendix to this day's 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (See Appendix “K”). fr 


The Chairman interrupted the meeting to welcome a group of 30 R.MC. 
Cadets under the guidance of Mr. T. R. Montgomery, former Clerk Assistant. Pa | 


On motion of Mr. Rock, seconded by Mr. Cantelon, 


Resolved,—That the footnotes appearing on page 29 of this brief submi 
by National Farmers’ Union be printed, in extenso, as an appendix to this 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (See Appendix “L’’). 
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The Committee recessed from 11:25 to 11:35 a.m. On reassembling, the 
Committee began its questioning of the witnesses. 


The examination of the witnesses being completed, the Committee thanked 
Messrs. Atkinson, McCrorie and Kieferle, who retired. 


At 1:10 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


THURSDAY, April 28, 1966. 
@ (9:45 am.) 


(English) 

The CHAIRMAN: I see we have a quorum. I would first of all like to have a 
motion to approve that the Committee advertise in the local daily newspapers of 
the cities concerned in which we will be holding our public meetings. Motion 
moved by Mr. Pascoe, seconded by Mr. Fawcett. All in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 


We will distribute to you the following documents during the course of the 
hearing: schedules of the public hearings, plane and train schedules, expenses 
allowances as specified, and plane insurance applications. We will have a roll 
call of the members going on this tour after we are finished with the brief 
_before us by the National Farmers Union. These hearings will be held in 
Vancouver, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw, Brandon, Winnipeg and Port 
Arthur. 


Gentlemen, we have before us today the delegation of the National Farmers’ 
Union. You have already received a brief, Mr. Roy Atkinson, President of the 
National Farmers’ Union, of Saskatchewan, Mr. J. N. McCrorie, Research 
Consultant from Regina, Mr. Hans Kieferle, Economic Advisor from Regina. The 
brief is quite a lengthy one—you have received it and have had it in your hands 
for some ten days or two weeks—some 45 pages long, and we do not have a 
summary available. Mr. Atkinson wishes to go through the brief completely, 
and perhaps it would be best to start off at the beginning and have him go 
through the brief. I don’t think we can properly pick out any highlights, 
because it is such a comprehensive brief. 


Mr. Carter: Is there a spare copy, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. We are sitting today until one o’clock. If we have to go 
over we will have to obtain permission from the House to sit while the House is 
sitting, but I think if we start immediately and we cut the questioning down ten 
minutes each person in order to make the rotation, we can finish in time. 


Mr. CanTELon: In that regard, I wonder if it would not at this point, be wise 
to do something definite in this respect. It seems to me that in the past we have 
had many briefs presented on which most of us would like to have commented 
and we were unable to do so, because it is in common practice to let the 
questioning go on for half an hour, or I understand perhaps 20 minutes lately. 
But this naturally confines the questioning to four or five people, and by the 
time they finish and have gone through the whole brief, nobody else really 
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should ask any questions because it has all been covered. I wonder if it would 
not be fairer to the people who have presented the brief, as well as to the 
Committee, if the question were confined to say ten minutes, and thus we 
would all get a chance and we might get a few different things that otherw 


we would not get. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to move that, Mr. Cantelon. 


Mr. CANTELON: I would like to move that not only would that be applicable 
to this particular submission, but that it be carried into effect on the trips tha 
we are about to take, and that the questioning be confined to a limit of 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is most important on the trip because we have a — 
number of letters that have been coming in very steadily as to representation 
that will be made at these localities. We will not have time to let everyone ha 
20 minutes to a half an hour to ask questions, otherwise we will never hear 
briefs. 


Mr. CANTELON: That is one of the reasons why I am making this motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. Cantelon that questioning commencing 
today be restricted to each member of ten minutes. That does not mean to sé 
that it is only ten minutes for each person, but in rotation, ten minutes at ea 
hearing and future hearings. As a seconder, Mr. Fawcett. Any discussion? 

Mr. SHERMAN: The only complicating factor, Mr. Chairman, of course, is 
length of the answers that we get to our questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Leave that with the Chair, and I will take that 
account, Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Rew: Mr. Sherman’s point was my question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sure with that qualification we can get along. 
approved? Opposed, if any? Motion agreed to. 

Mr. Roy ATKINSON (President, National Farmers Union, Saskatchew 
Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee, first of all, I would like to point — 
out a number of corrections that are required. On page 16, footnote no. 1 should 
be at the bottom of the second quotation, in the middle of the page. Th 
footnote at the bottom should be page 155 instead of 148. On page 19, footne 
No. 1 instead of “there is one question”, it should read “there is one excep tion 
On page 25, in the second paragraph, 4 of the way down the page, “operating a 
ineffective” reservation system ineffective” instead of “effective’ . [The abo 
mentioned corrections have been made in the printed issue. ] 


Mr. CANTELON: I am sorry I did not get that page number. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Page 25. 
Mr. CANTELON: Operating an ineffective— 


Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, that changes the intent. We will be sharing in 
reading of this presentation. Mr. McCrorie and Mr. Kieferle will be assisting. 
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Submission 
to the 
Standing Committee on Transport and Communications 
on the subject of 
Canadian Pacific Railway Passenger Service 


April 28, 1966 


| Introduction 


We welcome the opportunity of appearing before your committee and 
_ presenting our views on the question of the adequacy and efficiency of the 
CPR passenger train service. The National Farmers Union is a federation of 
the following provincial organizations: the Ontario Farmers Union, the 
Manitoba Farmers Union, the Saskatchewan Farmers Union, the Farmers’ 
Union of Alberta, and the Farmers’ Union of British Columbia. We represent 
, some 60,000 Canadian farm families. 


On March 23, 1965, we appeared before this Committee, presenting our 
' views on Bill C-120 and National Transportation Policy. We regard the question 
of CPR passenger service as a special case of this general problem. Accord- 
ingly, we propose to (1) examine the case the CPR has laid before this 
Committee for the discontinuation of the “Dominion” passenger service, (2) 
explore and define the errors and inadequacies of that case, and (3) consider a 
_humber of proposals related to rail passenger service which we feel are in 
keeping with the best interests and future of the Canadian nation. 


\ 
) 


The Terms of Reference 


The terms of reference before the Committee are as follows: 

That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to meet the effective demand of the public for such service and 
the effects of such program and plans to be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications for their consideration and 
Report.! 


While it is our intention to confine our observations and argument to the 
question before the Committee, there are a number of comments we would like 
to make concerning the terms of reference. 


First, the critical concept in the terms of reference is “effective demand”. 
The scope of the Committee’s inquiry is necessarily limited, and no provision 
has been made for discussing a wider, and in our opinion, a more important 
concept, namely, the concept of the “need” for service; a concept which 
includes, but goes beyond the notion of effective demand. 


1 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 1, Feb. 17, 1966, (House of Commons: Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications)., p. 3. 
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Second, there is no provision in the terms of reference for an inquiry into 
the present program and future plans for passenger service on lines operated by 
Canadian National Railways. We suggest that a comparison of CN and CP 
programs and plans in this connection would be both revealing and instructive. 


Third, there is no mention in the terms of reference of the problem: 
encountered during the past year in the transportation by rail of weste 
Canadian grain. This matter has caused as much concern in western Canada as 
the cancellation of the CPR passenger train known as the “Dominion”. Wi 
submit that the provision of passenger and freight rail service is related, and 
cannot be adequately considered separately. 

We submit that the terms of reference for this inquiry are narrow, and 
terms of the questions raised above, inadequate. We accept the terms 
reference, then, under protest. 


Evidence and argument—The Case Presented by the CPR 


The CPR case for the discontinuation of the Dominion, its present a 
future railway passenger service program and plans, are based, in the main, 
two related considerations: “effective demand”, and the efficient allocation of 


resources. 


The Company defines effective demand in terms of prices or passenge! 
revenue which will cover the costs of providing the passenger rail service ii 
question!. The CPR has indicated that it is prepared to provide such serv 
when and where it can recover its costs from passenger revenue. In the abs enc 
of what the Company calls “effective” demand, the CPR has no intention 0 
providing rail passenger service. 


The discontinuation of the Dominion is a case in point. The Compan; 
claims that in 1965, passenger revenues from all passenger rail service provide 
amounted to $40.3 million; variable cost (but not constant cost) was $64! 
million, leaving the CPR with a passenger deficit of $23.9 million for al 
passenger rail service provided in that year.” ‘ 


These figures, however, refer to total passenger service. In giving evidenc 
to this Committee, an officer of the Company attempted to estimate the revenu 
variable cost, and deficit attributable to the Dominion. On page 80 of the Minute 
of Proceedings and Evidence of this Committee, (Thursday, March 3, 1966), Mi 
Sinclair, Vice-President of the CPR, estimated that the revenue from 1 
Dominion was from 20 per cent to 25 per cent of the total passenger revenue 
19648. 


1“Presentation of Canadian Pacific’. Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op cit., 
3, 1966, Appendix A. 
2Ibid., p. 52. 
3In the CPR brief, use is made of 1965 figures. (See Table on p. 52, Ibid.) Howev 
attempting to estimate the deficit attributable to the Dominion, Mr. Sinclair uses 1964 figure 
He said, and we quote: “We have to go back to 1964; that was the full year. . .” (Ibid., p. 
= further explanation was given by the Company, nor asked for by Members of 
ommittee. . 
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By the way, in the CPR brief, use is made of the 1965 figures. However, in 
attempting to estimate the deficit attributable to the Dominion, Mr. Sinclair uses 
1964 figures. He said and we quote “We have to go back to 1964, that was the 
full year”. No further explanation was given by the Company, nor asked for by 
Members of this Committee. Now to return to the argument. 


The variable cost was from 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the total variable 
cost of passenger service in the same year. Using the appropriate figures 
provided by the Company in its brief, the estimated revenue from the Dominion 
in 1964 was between $8.96 million and $11.2 million; the variable cost was 

between $17.7 million and $21.2 million, creating an estimated deficit of 
between $8.74 million and $10.0 million.1 


We note in passing that if the $8.74 million figure is taken as the estimated 
deficit for the Dominion in 1964, then the statement made by the officers of the 
company before this Committee would place the estimated deficit attributable to 

the Canadian at $10.76 million, and if such is the case, then it is apparent that 
the C.P.R. has discontinued the wrong passenger train. 


Again, returning to the argument. 


To continue the example, the Company has taken the estimated deficit of 
between $8.74 million and $10.0 million incurred by the Dominion in 1964 to 
mean that there is no longer an effective demand for that particular passenger 

rail service.” For this reason, the Company applied to the Board of Transport 

_ Commissioners for leave to discontinue the service. 


The absence of what the CPR calls effective demand, however, is not the 
only justification for the discontinuation of passenger rail service in general, 
‘and the Dominion in particular. The Company also argues that passenger 
revenue from a particular rail passenger service must alone pay the costs of 
operating and maintaining that particular service. Put another way, the Com- 
pany rejects the suggestion that other rail services should be called upon to 
subsidize alleged losses incurred in the provision of a particular rail passenger 
service. To do so would result in what the Company defines as a mis-allocation 
of resources.? 


There is an additional dimension to this point of view. The Company 
maintains that while rail passenger service is receding in North America, air 
transportation is growing to an unprecedented degree.t The CPR is saying in 
effect that investment in so-called uneconomic passenger train service repre- 
sents an improper allocation of resources when air line transportation is 
expanding and increasing. Put in other words, a greater return on investment 
can be realized in air line transportation than in railroad passenger transporta- 
tion. For the CPR profit is the sole criterion by which one measures the proper 


1These estimates are calculated, using figures found in Table on p. 52. ibid. 

2 We note in passing that if the $8.74 million figure is taken as the estimated deficit for the 
Dominion in 1964, then statements made by officers of the Company before this committee would 
Place the estimated deficit attributable to the “Canadian” at $10.76 million. If such is the 
Case, then it is apparent that the CPR has discontinued the wrong passenger train. See state- 
ments by Mr. Sinclair on pp. 115-116, ibid. 

STbid., p. 17. 

4Ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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allocation of resources. And as the Company so eloquently points out in its 
brief, what is good for the CPR is good for the people of Canada. 


The Question of Effective Demand 


Members of this committee have on numerous occasions referred to the 
CPR’s definition of “effective demand” and invariably have been told that it 
refers to “the demand for a service at prices which meet the cost of providing 
that service.”! This definition, in our opinion, is unacceptable and we wo 
therefore like to offer a meaningful definition, namely: 


Effective demand is a schedule of various quantities of a good 
service that will be bought at different prices.” 


to pay for a good or service. But there is no suggestion that this willingness a 
ability to pay must be equal to the price demanded by the supplier of 
service. Prices in a competitive economy are after all the result of demand a 
supply. Now we realize that if the supplier is in a near monopolistic position, as” 
is the case of the CPR, the company may well get so used to the idea of simp 
setting the price without any regard to the customer that it begins to belie 
that supply, demand and price are one and the same thing. 


There is, further, the question of efficiency, or better yet, the question o 
whether the supplier will be able to offer his services at the lowest average cost. 
We know, both from theory and practice, that those who operate under 
monopolistic conditions cannot and will not fully realize internal economies b} 
expanding output to the point of lowest average cost. There are many reasons 
for this and most of them point to institutional rigidities which prevent the 
firms from mixing the factors of production in an optimum fashion. 


This short analysis takes the wind out of the CPR’s contention 
effective demand means the customer’s willingness and ability to pay the p 
that the company sets and no questions asked, whether or not that price is, 
fact, the lowest possible and/or the most competitive. . 


During the ensuing discussion we intend to demonstrate that the mar 
imperfections alluded to above are the principal reasons why the railways in 
this country, faced by a sagging demand, have had to resort to some ve 
ingenious and imaginative marketing and service differentiation practices in 
order to recapture lost passenger traffic. Moreover, we hope to show that if 
these new methods of marketing were pursued with genuine entreprene 
there is every reason to believe that railway passenger transportation is s 
viable proposition. We shall further attempt to prove that the CPR was no 
prepared to assume its role in this undertaking, for reasons which we intend t 
discuss below. ; 


1Ibid., p. 44. 
2See M. Inman, Economics in a Canadian Setting, (Toronto: Copp-Clark, 1964) page 
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Efficiency 


The MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation made the following 
observation about efficiency: 

Should it be apparent that a firm providing services of transport is 
unable to live under a policy which seeks to attain maximum efficiency, 
we state that the consequences of technology or economics must not be 
set aside to preserve any historical or preconceived ideas about the 
proper composition of the transportation industry.1 


We heartily endorse this philosophy. Of course, the next logical step must 
surely be that constructive steps will have to be taken by the elected represent- 
atives of this country to ensure that the people of Canada, indeed any customer 
of a railway, will get his money’s worth. 


The CPR, in its submission to this committee, has repeatedly made 
reference to terms like “efficiency” and proper “allocation of resources”. It has 
_used these terms as though there was no question that the company was the 
living example of these desirable goals. Once again we would caution the 
members of this committee to beware of such post hoc, ergo propter hoc 
reasoning. While they are begging the question, we shall prove the opposite. For 
it follows that efficient firms which are able to reap the fruits of greater 
productivity in a competitive context should pass these gains of internal 
economies on to their customers in the form of lower prices or better services or 
both. There is no doubt that the CPR was most reluctant to introduce the fare 
reductions, just as every member of this Committee can attest to the fact that 
‘their services deteriorated to the point where they became an insult. We will 
presently focus our attention on a few illustrations of these charges. Suffice it to 
say that the crucial elements of our ensuing discussion centre around the 
following points: 


(a) The cost and pricing practices in rail passenger transportation and 
their effects on the travelling public; and 


(b) The new competition from alternative modes of transportation and 
the reaction by the railroads. 


Costs and Prices 


Upon superficial inspection, it would seem to make sense that the price of a 
good or service is determined by the cost of producing it. That is certainly the 
contention of the CPR. And in the “never-never land” of Adam Smith, where 
competition was perfect and the needs of society were “as though guided by an 
invisible hand,” satisfied through the profitseeking actions of each entrepreneur, 
there was somehow an assurance that the market price was determined 
competitively and only those firms survived who were, in fact, efficient. In this 
model of economic analysis, costs were always kept to a minimum and profits 
kept at a reasonable level. 


1 Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, Vol. II (Dec./61) p. 12. 
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But when we are forced to look at the realities of today, it is apparent tha 
the large corporation decides to price its goods and services upon a Vé! 
complicated system of cost accounting. 


It is worth while to note that there are experts in the field of transportation 
economics who do not agree that under all circumstances the cost of providing 
service does, or for that matter, should be the sole determinant of its price. Bu 
if it isn’t the cost of production, what other factors are there? In examining th 
problem, we have found no more lucid explanation than that offered by Locklin 


who states: 
The theory of railway rates involves three main propositions: th 
first is the motive to discriminate in the sense of charging less than cos 
which is to be found in the large mass of constant expenses. If all 
expenses were variable, there would be no less than cost rates. Th 
second proposition is that discriminating rates would not continue under 
real competition and therefore an element of monopoly is a furthe 
essential in the explanation of discriminating rates. The third proposition 
is that even under monopoly conditions and in the presence of overhes 
costs, discrimination could not be practiced if the demand prices for 
different transportation services were not independent of the price at 
which other transportation services are sold." y 


We find this exposition enlightening, especially when we are confronted with 
the maze of figures and statistical relationships which the CPR offers in its b 
and other evidence. Notice that the author once and for all establishes that 
there is indeed a case for discriminatory rates; in fact, he maintains that: 
...they (the discriminatory rates) are based on the demand for ne 
service rather than the cost of the service.” #§ 


This conclusion is very important, for it settles once and for all the disp 
which we have with the company’s definition of “effective demand”. 


Put another way, we are arguing, in essence, that a railway compa 
pricing policy or rate structure can indeed be flexible in response to a saggin 
demand, despite the fact that its variable costs of handling additional custom or 
will tend to increase. Moreover, this problem of insufficient patronage 
passenger services can only be solved if the company is willing to reduce fare 
and increase the quality of service. 


We need hardly point out that for a considerable period prior to 
introduction of lower passenger fares, neither of Canada’s two major railway: 
seemed too concerned. When the problem finally became serious enough, both — 
lowered their fares to recapture the lost traffic. We hope to demonstrate to th 
committee that while the publicly-owned system undertook to market the ne‘ 
approach in the most imaginative fashion, the CPR did nothing in terms ¢ 
better quality service which accounts for the fact that though on the avera; 
the CNR carries only twice as many passengers as the CPR, the CN attra ‘te 
es ten times as many new passengers as did the CP between 1963 al 

4. - 

1D. P. Locklin, Economics of Transportation, (Chicago: Irwin Inc. 1947 p. 147). 


2Ibid, page 148. 
®See the “Operating Statistics’ in DBS Catalogue Nos. 52-291 and 52-202 (1965). 
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Statistical Comparisons 


As mentioned above, the CPR’s brief and evidence to this committee 
contains a maze of cost and revenue figures including a few boasts by the 
company to the effect that they were, and continue to be, the avant-garde of 
new accounting and data processing techniques. We are not equipped to 
comment on these claims. But we are familiar with certain rules of statistical 
methods and know that the company makes some comparisons and allusions 
which are quite meaningless. For example, the CPR claims that, 


The effective fare which is measured by the revenue per passenger 
mile on the basis of actual passenger revenues received by the company 
in 1965 was only 2.73 cents, compared with 2.72 cents in 1949. In 
contrast, the Consumer Price Index, as published by DBS increased by 39 
per cent from 1949 to 1965.1 


The purpose of this sort of comparison is of course to imply that though 


everything else had gone up, the CPR’s prices had not. In other words, the CPR 
was unable to meet the cost squeeze. We in the Farm Union movement 
recognize this kind of argument, for it is the most pressing problem in 


, agriculture today. Nothing has ever been done about it. Least of all has it ever 


been challenged. But when the CPR resorts to this argument, we would like to 
separate fact from fancy. 


Firstly, it is quite illegitimate to quote only passenger revenues in compari- 
son with the Consumer Price Index. Let the CPR produce its other revenues, 
item by item, to show that they haven’t been able to keep up with rising costs. 


Secondly, any comparison between a cost index and a revenue statistic 
smacks of gainsaying. The officers of the company know this as well as we do. 
We suggest therefore that these tactics are nothing but a deliberate attempt to 
confuse and mislead members of this committee. 


Finally, we would like to draw your attention to the kind of revenue 
statistic that the CPR chose to illustrate their point. To balance the company’s 


_ one-sided comparison we have drawn up a table of comparative indices. We 
_would like to emphasize that the only legitimate comparison in that table is 


between the Consumer Price Index and the Index of Prices of Agricultural 
Products, as we got them from DBS. We have up-dated the latter to make it 
comparable to the former, taking 1949 as the new base year. 


Mr. KIEFERLE: In the above table, may I interject first. May I focus your 


_ attention to the note. Index A is the average per passenger train mile revenue of 
the respective railways and Index B is the average revenue per passenger mile 


of the respective company. 


Mr. CANTELON: May I interject here. It would be essential, I think, that we 
have this table in the minutes at this point and I hope the witness realizes that 


he would have to ask that this be included in the evidence given at this point. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we can move that Table I be printed as an appendix 
to our Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of today. Is there a motion to that 
effect? 


1Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit. p. 54. 
23748 —2 
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Mr. Rem: Mr. Chairman, could you extend that to make it that all tables b 
included in this very interesting brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: They follow as the brief is being presented. Perhaps it is 
best that we do it individually, so right now Table I. Could I have a motion tha’ 
Table I be printed as an appendix. 


Mr. CANTELON: I do not think this is quite right, Mr. Chairman. I think thi 
table should be inserted in the minutes at the point at which it is now found 
this brief. 


Mr. Carter: I move that it be taken as read, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, we are both saying the same thing Mr. Cantelon. 
Mr. CANTELON: Well I do not think so. It does not sound like it. 


Mr. DEACHMAN: Do we understand that the whole brief as being read, 
Tables and all, be included in the minutes. I think this is what everybody 
wants. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is being read verbatim now, but there is no sense ij 
printing the whole brief again, that would be twice. Table I will be taken as 
read and printed in the minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Mr. CANTELON: That is what we want. 


The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Cantelon, seconded by Mr. Reid. Carrie 


Table I 
Comparative Indices 

Consum 

CPR CNR Agric. Price 

Index A Index B Index A Index B Index Index 

1949 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

1954 i he hea 103.5 118.5 109.3 92.7 116.2 

1955 Lio 103.4 124.9 110.3 91.1 116.4 

1956 131.0 106.2 35.2 112 91.8 118.1 
1957 141.5 106.2 141.0 115.0 91.6 121.6 © 

1958 139.8 Lig 136.2 120.0 96.1 125.1 

1959 151.6 109.8 144.0 116.1 96.8 126.5 
1960 168.0 ete 2, 148.0 116.5 97.8 128.0. 

1961 ib ie bral 1£5:5 151.0 118.8 102.2 129.2 

1962 172.8 lise 169.3 120.8 106.4 130.7 


1963 164.1 109.4 169.8 122.3 101.4 133.0 
1964 179.6 89.7 Ay i pe 118.0 104.4 135.2 


Source: DBS: Catalogue Nos. 52-201 & 52-202 (1965) 
DBS: Canada Year Book 1957-1965 


Note: Index A is the “average per passenger train mile revenue” of the 
respective railways. Index B is the “average revenue per passeng 
mile” of the respective companies. In both cases the year 1949=100. 
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In the above table, it is important to note that the “per passenger-train 
mile revenue”, (index A) for both railways steadily increases over the years. 
The other index, “per passenger mile revenue”, (index B), which is the one 
quoted by the CPR does not show the same characteristic. But why this 
apparent contradiction? 


Upon close inspection of Index A, one realizes that such marked improve- 
‘ments are due to what is commonly called “internal economies”. This means 
that there were certain improvements made which are attributable to ihe size of 
the firm and productivity of the factors of production. Obviously, there was a 
‘reduction of the number of passenger trains put together, while the number of 
passengers did not decline as fast. This is often referred to as an improvement 
of the load factor. In this regard, notice that the CPR was in a much better 
‘position to realize such internal economies, which is in our opinion, due to their 
concentrated efforts to discontinue passenger train services. 


Another way of looking at Index A is to say that (especially in the last two 
years) the number of passengers carried increased without an equally propor- 
tional increase in the number of passenger trains required to handle the new 
load. This observation is of course substantiated by the figures published by 
‘DBS. It is a very important conclusion, for it explains at once the nature of 
Index B. The “average per passenger mile revenue” declines because the 
additional cost associated with carrying more passengers does not increase at 
the same rate. To put it into economic terms, though variable costs increase, the 
rate of increase is not as high as the rate at which new passenger revenues are 
gained. 


If these observations are correct, and we depend on official data for their 
accuracy, they lead to a very important question: Is the elasticity of demand for 
rail passenger services sufficient to warrant fare reductions? But, what do we 
mean by that? Roughly speaking, elasticity of demand is simply a measure of 
the customer’s reaction to a change in the price of a good or service. Or, from 
the point of view of the supplier, the demand for his services will appear to him 
relatively elastic if, in response to price reductions are so many new customers 
attracted as to increase his total revenues. But if the price reductions will attract 
only a few additional customers, and if, as a result of that, total revenues 
ictually decline, the supplier is said to be facing a relatively inelastic demand. 


In the light of this discussion, and the figures available, it is quite obvious 
hat there is an elastic portion of the demand for rail passenger services. The 
2N as well as the CP had an increase in passenger revenues after reducing fares 
n 1963. The CPR claims that in 1965 there was a decline in revenues over the 


receding year, but the company does not show how many passengers it carried. 


Moreover, both railways showed a decline in the passenger services deficit. 
tis worth while to note that in 1964 compared to the previous year, the CN 
vas able to increase the number of revenue passengers carried by 14 per cent 
vhile its passenger services revenue increased by 16.7 per cent.1 In the same 
‘eriod, the CP increased the number of passengers carried by 3.7 per cent while 
te revenues increased by 0.67 per cent2. We need hardly remind this Committee 


1See Annual Report (Canadian National Railway 1964) p. 9. 
2See Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit. p. 52. 
23748—2} 
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that the reasons for this kind of inability on the part of the CPR to hold its 
share of the market is due to a continued deterioration of the quality of servic 
offered by the CPR. 


The Alleged Burden of Passenger Transportation 


The numerous arguments by the CPR to convince this Committee and th 
public that it is not in the best interest of Canada to continue a service fo 
which there is no “effective demand” do not impress us at all. Their allegatio 
that it would result in misallocation of resources is of course entirely withe 
foundation, since we have just demonstrated that there is indeed a potenti 
demand for such services if only the CPR were willing to get into the mark 
and develop it. But their unwillingness is, of course, due to the fact that th 
company engage in many activities, the marginal returns of which are m 
more handsome than those of providing a real service. And when somec 
reminds these gentlemen that the CPR received a number of grants and gi 
from this country in return for a service, we are told that it has no bearing 
the problem. This doesn’t surprise us at all for who would want to be constant 
reminded of the embarrassing fact that one’s wealth and good fortune is due 
the goodwill of someone else, especially if that someone else keeps insisting th 
at least part of the give-away was actually in return for a promise to perfo! 
certain services. Today, these services won’t yield as high a return as some 
the other activities of the CPR which is the sole reason the company wants 
discontinue them. 


The Allocation of Resources 

May we remind this committee that so far we have examined the case of t 
CPR within the confines of sound economic and business principles. We intend’ 
continue for a while within these limits in our subsequent discussion. > 


The CPR claims that it attempted to recover lost passenger traffic by 
Faresaver Plan, but that the results were discouraging since the fares were 
fact too low to even recover variable costs. Though in its brief the Comp 
illustrated that its passenger deficit was actually declining, it made sure not 
emphasize the point. Instead, the company claims that: ; 

It is clear that a service which is bearing no portion of the const 
cost of the railway operation is a burden on the users of other rail 
services, or on the railway itself.t a 


Once again, we have consulted some of the experts on this point and have f ou 
that this argument is sheer nonsense. Locklin claims that: a 


There is an implication that low rates on some traffic must necessa 
ly result in higher rates on other traffic. The favoured consume! 
considered parasitic on other consumers. Of course, it is true that if se 
traffic is charged less than average cost, some must be charged more tf 
average cost. But the implication that the low rates on some traffic m 
that other traffic must be charged more than it otherwise would 


1Locklin, op. cit. page 155. 
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been is entirely erroneous. If the distinction between constant and 
variable cost has been fully grasped, it will be apparent that the 
preferential rates relieve rather than increase the burden on other traffic, 
so long as the low rate traffic will not move at higher rates. 


Needless to say, the CPR would of course simply dismiss Locklin’s conclusion, 
while boasting about their unique accounting techniques and computers. 
Whatever one’s position in this dispute, we think it is rather curious that the 
| officers of the Company, while making liberal references to phrases coined by 
economists, almost invariably disagree with the experts when it comes to an 
important analytical conclusion. Nor does that surprise us, for it is in keeping 
with the particular statistical tactics which the CPR has resorted to. Nonethe- 
less, we would like to emphasize what we think to be the real crux of this 
‘dispute. It simply revolves around the point of whether it is appropriate for a 
‘railway company to lower prices for certain services in order to stimulate more 
effective demand; and if by doing so the lower fares for one service constitutes 
a burden on other traffic. 


Firstly, the expert claims, and we have demonstrated that if the demand 
‘for the service in question is elastic, such is a sound economic proposition. It is a 
known fact that the CPR reduced fares only upon considerable pressures from 
outside. When its arm was finally twisted, it set out to deliberately sabotage the 
great experiment, by refusing to provide the service in a half decent 
fashion. But why was there such an attitude among the managers of the 
company? One can only speculate on that. What seems certain is the fact that 
the Company had long ago decided to pull out of the transportation business. 
We challenge the CPR to prove otherwise. 


Secondly, most transportation economists maintain that lower fares on 
some traffic does not constitute a burden on other traffic or the company. Once 
again, the CPR disagrees. Nonetheless, this is an important point, for should this 
sommittee ever receive any evidence which shows that lower fares on passenger 
services are in the process of reducing an existing passenger revenue deficit, and 
wre thus well on the way toward meeting variable cost of providing the services, 
we hope that such evidence will be carefully assessed. To us, it is an indication 
of a genuine effort to deal with a chronic problem. But above all, we submit 
hat such evidence is sufficient proof that any investment in this service will 
neet the test of productivity as set out by the Economic Council of Canada. We 
vill return to the question of investments presently. 


"he CPR’s Failure to Merchandise its Services Properly 


Of course, the crux of this matter, (i.e., the Faresaver Plan) rests upon the 
Ihrase “imaginative marketing”. To us, this means a genuine effort to get out in 
he market and develop effective demand, to solicit the business not only by 
dvertising in newspapers and on television and radio, but chiefly by offering 
he new service at a substantially increased quality. Though it has been 
‘stablished that lowering fares does help to recapture lost passenger traffic, it 
sn’t going to do any good if lower fares are accompanied by appallingly inferior 
ervices, such as no comfort, poor reservation facilities, annoying delays due to 
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poor connections, etc. We shall deal with each one of these points separate 
Suffice it to say that the lower fares did attract more customers on . 
systems, but the CPR deliberately reduced the quality of services whic 
explains the figures in the following table: 


Table II 


Revenue Passengers Carried (1000) 


CN CP CP’s Share 
Year No. % Change No. % Change of Total 
1960 13,308 7,059 34.6% 
1961 12,105 —9.0 6,275 —11.1 34.1% 
1962 12,444 2.8 6,440 2.6 34.1% 
1963 13,599 9.3 6,749 4.8 33.1% 
1964 15,501 14.0 6,997 RT 31.1% 


Source: DBS Catalogue Nos. 52-201 and 52-202 (1965). 


We think the information contained in Table II is most revealing. In view of th 
fact that the general passenger fare reductions came about in 1963, th 
following observation might be worthwhile emphasizing: Both railroads, for 
first time since the Second World War, managed to increase the number 
passengers carried. 


Mr. KIEFERLE: And may we remind you that there is one exception. 4 
the inauguration of the Canadian in 1954-55 the CPR for two years managt 
to increase the number of passengers carried but the trend was quickly rev 
in 1956. 

But the CN which usually carries only twice as many passengers 
the CP attracted almost ten times as many additional passengers. Moreov 
the CP’s share of the total market continued to decline from 34.6 per cent | 
1960 to 31.1 per cent in 1964. 


Refusal to Give Faresaver Plan a Chance to Succeed 


But it isn’t just that the CPR downgraded the quality of passeng 
services; the company also refused to give its Faresaver Plan a half dece 
chance to succeed. Many members of this committee are businessmen 
selves and this goes for every member in our organization. As such, we h 
had plenty of experience with one of the cardinal prerequisites of so 
business management, namely, if there is a new approach to an old prob! 
one has got to give it a genuine chance to prove itself. We need hardly point ot 
that the CPR lacked such acumen. Note that the company testified that 


1There is one exception. After the inauguration of the “Canadian” in 1954-1955, th 
for two years, managed to increase the number of passengers carried, but the trend 
quickly reversed in 1956. . 
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| passenger train deficit in 1965 compared to 1964 had actually declined by $2.10 
million,t but despite this development the company claims that: 


The company has had sufficient experience with its Faresaver Plan 
to conclude that lower fares are not the solution to the rail passenger 
problem. These lower fares have succeeded in diverting traffic from other 
media that could handle it profitably, thus undermining the financial 
stability of both forms of transportation. 


_ We were genuinely moved to hear the representatives of the CPR express such 
_ concern for other businesses. Unless we’re very much mistaken, this must be the 
first time in their history that the CPR has cared for someone other than 
_ themselves. We only express the hope that some day a similar attitude will be 
_ extended towards the farmers of this country—indeed, to all Canadians. 


However, to suggest, as these gentlemen did, that upon little more than two 
years’ trial, a new marketing idea is the wrong approach, and especially when 
the latest figures of that program show a real improvement, is, in our opinion, a 
most contemptuous and irresponsible attitude. We would ask the members of 
_ this committee to reflect for a moment and imagine what would happen to one of 
this country’s most important economic sectors, namely agriculture, if, whenev- 
er there are a few lean years, scores of farmers would simply pull out of the 
, business. But this is precisely what the CPR is proposing to do. If this is the 
_kind of private entrepreneurship with which the transportation problem of this 
‘nation is being plagued, one finds it hardly surprising that so many Canadians 
favor nationalization of that company. 


The Downgrading of Passenger Service 


The CPR has taken a strong stand on the question of downgrading 
‘Passenger service. The Company brief reads in part: 


Suggestions have been made that the Company has deliberately 
downgraded its passenger trains with a view to discouraging passengers 
from using them and subsequently eliminating the service. This is 
entirely without foundation.? 


Evidence presented to this Committee by officers of the CPR, however, does 
not support this emphatic conclusion. First, it is clear that for the past five 
years, the Company curtailed the type of accommodation available on the 
Dominion during the non-summer months. The President of the CPR said in 
part: 
In 1960 there were certain changes—The winter consist of the Do- 
minion was substantially reduced—The number of cars and type of 
accommodation provided by the train were curtailed, specifically through 
sleeping car services between Montreal and Vancouver, which were no 
longer provided.4 

*Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit., p. 52. 
2Ibid., p. 53. 
3Ibid., p. 55. 
4Ibid., p. 48. 
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Second, the Company admitted to the practice of assigning old passenge: 
equipment to the Dominion consist. Mr. Sinclair said in part: 

The people on the Dominion say we pay the same fare, this lo 
Faresaver, as you are giving the people on the Canadian and yet we hav 
to take what is older and they call antiquated equipment. There is ne 
question about it; some of the equipment is old—t 


Third, it is painfully apparent that the CPR does not have an effectiv 
reservations system. Members of this Committee were quick to draw th 
problem to the attention of the Company, and if there is any doubt on this point, 
we refer you to the questions put to the officers of the Company by Mr. Olson 


Fourth, the CPR made it clear that the Company had drastically curtaile¢ 
their investment in passenger equipment. In giving evidence to the Committee, 
officers of the Company provided the following information. Between 1954 and 
1956, the CPR claimed to invest some $60 million in passenger 
equipment.’ Approximately $40 million was invested in stainless steel car 
which came to make up the “Canadian” consist. An estimated 50 diese 
locomotives with high speed gearing and equipped with steam generators wer 
purchased for passenger service. During this same period, an estimated 54 Ral 
Diesel Cars were purchased to replace old passenger equipment on secondar} 
main and branch lines. 

During the intervening years, the Company has converted old passenger car 
to work cars, or has scrapped same. They have continued to convert passenge 
diesel locomotives to freight service by changing the gearing system. At presen 
the CPR claims to have 28 passenger diesel locomotives in service. Finally 
they have assigned stainless steel and usable Tuscan Red equipment to the 
remaining transcontinental and inter-city runs.‘ 

To summarize, the CPR has operated a transcontinental passenger trai 
without sleeping car equipment for a large portion of the year; it has assign 
old and antiquated equipment to that train; it has failed to provide potenti 
passengers with an effective reservation system; and it has failed to invest 
new and better passenger equipment for future use. 

Taken together, these factors most certainly contribute to the delibe 
downgrading of passenger train service. The CPR, however, rejects this rath 
obvious conclusion. The Company’s explanation of the four points we 
raised involves a number of considerations, and we propose to examine th 2] 
separately. 

The Company maintains that it was compelled to use old passeng 
equipment on the Dominion, because, in the words of Mr. Sinclair: 


...there is no rail passenger equipment; no conventional rail passeng 
equipment, being made in North America, and there has not been any 
quite a number of years. I would say certainly none has been made in t 
60’s.° 


1Ibid., p. 84. 
2Tbid., pp. 193-195; pp. 88-90. 
3 Ibid., p. 15. 
* Ibid., p. 26, 
STbid., p. 84. 
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This explanation cannot be taken seriously. The National Farmers Union, the 

officers of the CPR, and the members of this Committee know very well that the 
Canadian National Railway has improved its passenger equipment. We refer 
you to a paragraph in the CN’s 1964 Annual Report which reads: 


There were noteworthy equipment renovations and acquisitions dur- 
ing the year. Included were the purchase and renovation of the equip- 
ment for the “Champlain”, renovation of club and coach lounges for the 
“Super-continental’ and the “Panorama”, conversion of nine passenger 
cars into 48-chair dining cars, and the acquisition of six SCENERAMIC 
cars for service in the Rocky Mountains and six SKYVIEW bedroom- 
lounge cars for the “Ocean Limited” and ‘Scotian’. 


The explanation offered by the Company for the inadequacy of its reserva- 
tions system is nothing more or less than a lesson in double talk. On the one 
hand, Mr. Sinclair argues, and we quote: 


I don’t know if you really realize the distinction...between our 
system and an airline reservation system which can be made instantane- 
ously, and the disabilities and the reasons why you cannot do that with 
passenger ... For instance, in the case of an airline, a seat is a seat. They 
have an economy rate, and they have a first class rate. They may have 12 
or 16 first class and the balance is economy. That is all they sell. On a 
railway they have coaches, uppers, lowers, compartments, bedrooms, 
drawing rooms and, in addition to this, they have it fragmented. You can 
ride from Medicine Hat to Winnipeg, Medicine Hat to Brandon, or 
Medicine Hat to Regina, and you are fragmenting all the way across. 
Airlines do not fragment in that way. This, therefore, makes the reserva- 
tion problem an extremely complex one.? 


One would gather from Mr. Sinclair’s observation that improving a reservation 
System for rail passenger service is a most difficult, if not impossible task. On 
the other hand, Mr. Crump presents an entirely different picture. He says, and 
Wwe quote: 
I happened to be in the I.B.M. plant at Poughkeepsie not too long 
ago when a computor was being timed out for probably the largest 
American domestic airline. With the volume they have and with the 
almost two hundred people to serve, that is quite a different matter. But, 
we are fully aware of the research that is being done in Canada and in 
the United States, and it is our desire to UPDATE THIS TO THE BEST 
OF OUR ABILITY (emphasis added.)? 


Mr. SHERMAN: Presumably there he is talking about 200 million people to 
serve, is that right? 


Mr. McCrorie: Almost two hundred people to serve. Unless we have an 
error in typing up the draft, I think that was what was in the record. We can 
check this for you, if you like. We will make a note of it perhaps and come back 


+Annual Report, (Canadian National Railways, 1964), p. 10. 
*Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
3 Ibid., p. 90. 
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to it. Yes, I think it is 200 million. According to Mr. Crump, then, it is possib! 
to improve the reservation system and the Company is desirous of doing so t 
the best of its ability. 


These statements by two officers of the CPR deserve further comment. 
elementary acquaintance with computor processes reveals that the allege¢ 
difficulties in programming a reservation system for rail passenger servic 
simply do not exist. It is possible to program for multiple space; it is possible t 
program for what Mr. Sinclair calls “fragmentation”. Indeed, both Air Canadi 
and CPA are doing so today. 


But why belabor the obvious? A more proper question is why the 
has not updated and improved their reservation system. Is it because the officer: 
and managers of the Company are incompetent and inept? The numero 
statements made by CPR officials before this Committee tempt one to reply i 
the affirmative. This conclusion, however, would be both invalid and unfo 
nate. The heart of the matter is not incompetence and ineptitude. It is rath 
the deliberate attempt on the part of the CPR to downgrade its passeng' 
service and to mislead the public in the process. Their success to date in th 
regard is a testimony to both managerial competence and public gullibility. 


There is one final explanation the CPR offers for curtailing equipment o1 
the Dominion, assigning old equipment to the Dominion’s consist, operating a 
ineffective reservation system, and curtailing investment in new passenger trail 
equipment. This is the question of effective demand. 


The Company repeatedly maintained that it had no intention of improving 
its passenger train service in the absence of what they called effective demanc 
Put in other words, the decline and/or absence of effective demand was th 
cause and/or reason why sleeping cars and new equipment were dropped fro: 
the Dominion’s consist; why the reservation system was not improved; and wh 
there were no concrete investment plans for new and improved passenger trai 
equipment. 


But is this really the case? We submit that it is not. The relationshi 
between patronage of a service, and the merchandizing of same is complex. 
the potential demand for a service does not exist, then merchandizing will be’ 
no avail. Nor will investment in new and improved equipment alter th 
situation. But if there is a potential demand for a service, then the equatio 
between patronage and merchandizing changes. 


The CNR has demonstrated that such is the case. Through expanding t 
scope of their passenger rail service, investing in and improving passenger 
equipment, the CN has experienced a significant increase in passenger patro 
age and has been able, as a result, to dramatically reduce its operating defic 
The CN’s aggressive policy of attracting revenue passengers through its 
saver plan, along with the changes and investment in its passenger ft 
equipment, have resulted in a significant increase in passenger train patronag 
In comparison, the CPR passenger program is revealed for what it | 
namely, a fraud. . 


It is clear that the patronage of passenger train service for both the CN a 
CP has been declining for some time. However, the CNR’s passenger tra 
program shows unmistakable signs of reversing this trend, while the 
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_ passenger train program shows unmistakable signs of contributing to this trend. 
Put another way, the decision on the part of the CPR to curtail the consist on 
_ the Dominion; to assign old equipment to a transcontinental train; to continue 
_ to operate an inefficient and inadequate reservation system; to curtail invest- 
ment in new and improved passenger train equipment, has brought about the 
| kind of result one might expect—a continued decline in patronage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentleman, if I may interrupt the proceedings of this 

_ hearing at the present time to bring to the attention of the Committee that we 
_ have with us in the room today, a visit to this Committee hearing by the Officer 
_Cadet group from the Royal Military College of Canada as part of a planned 
field trip. To the officers and to the Officer Cadets we say, welcome to the 
Proceedings of the Transport and Communications Committee. We are very 


| happy you are able to take some time out during your tour to visit us. 


This Committee is composed of 25 members of all parties in the House of 
' Commons, and, at the present time, we are hearing a brief of the National 
| Farmers’ Union dealing with reference to the Canadian Pacific Railway passen- 
| ger service. Our terms of reference on this matter are as follows: 


That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to meet the effective demand of the public for such service, and 
the effect of such program and service be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications for their consideration and 
report. 


This Committee commenced its hearing on this term of reference on 
,February the 17th of this year, and it continues its hearings. Right after this it 
will leave for the Western investigation to hold public hearings in the cities of 
Vancouver, Calgary, Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw, Brandon, Winnipeg and Port 
Arthur. 


To the Officer Cadets and to the Officers, we appreciate your coming to this 
shearing. We hope that you will enjoy your trip to Ottawa and to the work of 
the Committee and to the tour of the Parliament Buildings, and we hope 
sometime you will be able to come back again. Thank you very much. You are 
welcome to remain as long as your agenda permits it. 


Mr. Montgomery, the former Clerk Assistant, is the tour guide, I would 


gather on this, and so we say to Mr. Montgomery, we appreciate his taking the 
time to take the Officer Cadets to this particular Committee hearing. Thank you. 


Mr. McCroris: Continuing my reading of the Brief: 


The History and Function of the CPR 


The consolidated Railway Act of 1879, the Act Respecting the Canadian 
Pacific Railway of 1881, the Crowsnest Pass Agreement of 1897, the Railway Act 
of 1903, and the Transport Act of 1938, make it abundantly clear that railway 
transportation in general and the CPR in particular, have been and continue 
to remain instruments of national policy in the development and maintenance of 
a Canadian economy and nation. 
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The CPR has never been, nor is it now, an end in itself. It has been and 
continues to remain a means to an end. The Company, of course, has rejected 
this statement, maintaining that the contractual obligations of the 1880 agre 
ment require them only to provide transportation service where there is ar 
effective demand for same. In support of this contention, they have cited th 
closing sentence in Section 7 of the Act of 1881 which reads: 


And the Company shall thereafter and forever efficiently maintain 
work, and run the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


We submit in reply that there is nothing whatsoever in the words and 
wording contained in the citation above, nor is there any section or sub-sectio: 
of the Act of 1881 which deals with the question of “effective demand”, 
repeatedly defined by the Company. 


More to the point is the preamble to the Act of 1881 which reads: 


Whereas by the terms and conditions of the admission of British 
Columbia into Union with the Dominion of Canada, the Government ot 
the Dominion has assumed the obligation of causing a railway to b 
constructed, connecting the seaboard of British Columbia with the ra 
way system of Canada. 


And, of course, the preamble goes on. 


The preamble makes it abundantly clear that the purpose of the Agreemen 
of 1890 between the Government and the CPR syndicate was political i 
nature, not economic. The objective of national policy was the political union @ 
British Columbia and the Dominion of Canada. Professors Britnell and Fowk 
have observed: , 


The concept of a British North America domain to encompas 
northern North America from coast to coast was essentially defensive. I 
was a defensive nationalism marshalled to secure the frontiers again 
the surge of expansive American Nationalism. More accurately, indeed, 
might be designated counter-imperialism, an effort by the St. Lawrer 
colonies to establish effective empire over the western territories in ord 
to forestall indentical action by the neighbors to the south. It was obviot 
by the middle of the nineteenth century that the empty spaces of th 
British fur trader in North America would not long continue empt 
They would become effectively occupied and developed and the on 
question was, what would be the economic and political affiliations of 
occupiers?! 


And equally important, the construction of a transcontinental railway systet 
was a means to achieving this political objective. The agreement of 1 

between the CPR Syndicate and the Dominion Government and the subs: 
quent Act of 1881 clearly defined the CPR as an instrument of national policy 
The Company’s desperate and ridiculous claims to the contrary cannot and 
not invalidate this historical fact. . 


1G. E. Britnell & V. C. Fowke, Canadian Agriculture in War and Peace, (Stanford: Stanfo 
University Press, 1962), p. 21. : 


I 


} 


} 
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Related to the political objectives of the National Policy were economic 


considerations. The tariff policy of 1879 cannot be separated from the decision 


to construct a transcontinental railway system. The tariff, among other consid- 
erations, was designed to redirect the natural north-south flow of traffic east 
and west. The consequence of this political decision has been most adequately 


described by Fowke. 


It would be incorrect to assume—that the prairie provinces would be 
without adequate railway facilities had the Canadian transcontinentals 
and their feeder systems not been built. One of the chief concerns of the 
early railway policy of the Dominion government was the exclusion of 
American railways from Canadian territory to the west of the Great 
Lakes. The management of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
Railways stubbornly persisted from the 1860s till the end of the cen- 
tury—Their aim was to draw the whole western Canadian region into 
their commercial and general economic orbit. The national policy of 
tariffs and railways was successful in preventing this absorption. As far 
as the western provinces are concerned, therefore, Canadian railways are 
expensive alternatives to American railways rather than no railways at 
aubl 


It is clear, then, that the construction of a transcontinental railway system, 
along with the tariff policy of 1879, was designed to develop a national 
industrial economy. In terms of this policy, the CPR was regarded as a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. Indeed, the CPR owes its very existence, among 
other things, to the deliberate and total disregard of the market mechanism; a 
mechanism, we hasten to add, which would have directed the flow of traffic 
north and south rather than east and west. 


Yet the officers of the CPR would have us believe that the Company is 
like any other corporate business institution in our economy and should 
therefore be judged on criteria appropriate to business institutions in a 
changing capitalist society.2 

If there are any questions on this point by members of this Committee, we 
would like to deal with them later rather than take the time now. 


This claim by the Company not only disregards the historical circumstances 
surrounding its origins; it flagrantly ignores the circumstances surrounding its 
operation in the field of transportation and communication. For example, how 
does the CPR decide where and when to operate a branch line service? How 
does it go about setting passenger rates and freight tariffs? How does the 
Company decide to close a railway station, or construct a new line, or change a 


signal box at a railway crossing, or operate a new passenger train? Certainly 
‘hot in the manner typical of most business institutions in our society. To 


1V. C. Fowke, The National Policy and the Wheat Economy, (Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1957), pp. 68-69. \ 

2In this connection, we refer members to a statement made before the Saskatchewan 
Provincial Conference of Railway Retention Committees by Mr. S. M. Gossage, Vice-President 


/and General Manager, Prairie Region, Canadian Pacific Railway, and cited in our submission 


to this Committee during your hearings in March, 1965, on Bill C-120. 
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belabor the obvious, the operations of the CPR railway and communication 
systems have been, are now, and continue to be subject to farsweeping and 
specific regulation and control as provided for in the Crowsnest Pass Agreemen 
of 1897 (and the amendments of 1922), the Railway Act of 1903, and th 
Transport Act of 1938.1 The CPR has been, and is, in effect, a public utility. 


It is painfully clear, however, that the CPR is neither willing nor able t 
operate its railway system in a manner appropriate to a public utility. Nor ha: 
the Company fulfilled its obligations under the agreement with the Dominion 0! 
Canada of 1880. The Company has argued, and we quote: 


—that the passenger train service program followed by the Company ha 
been in the best interests of the people of Canada and in faithful acco; 
with the Company’s obligation under its contract of 1880— 


At best, this statement and claim by the officers of the Company is a joke ii 
poor taste. The passenger train program followed by the CPR may well be i 
the best interests of the Company. But, if we may be permitted an understate: 
ment, the best interests of the Company and the people of Canada are n¢ 
necessarily identical in every instance, and the evidence and argument we hav 
presented in this submission clearly suggest that the passenger train program ¢ 
the C.P.R. has been neither in the best interests of the nation, nor in faithfu 
accord with the Company’s obligations under the contract of 1880. ’ 


The refusal on the part of the C.P.R. to provide adequate passenger tra 
service, the deliberate violation of the 1880 agreement, and the conseque! 
injury to the public interest which results from the same is compounded by th 
fact that the public has invested a considerable amount of public monies a nt 
lands in the Company. We do not propose to deal at this time with the subsid 
which the C.P.R. has received from the public purse over the years. We hav 
already commented on this question in our submission to this Committee on Bil 
C-120. We choose rather to re-examine the Contract of 1880 and the Crowsnes 
Pass Agreement of 1897. 


It is interesting to note in this connection that Mr. Sinclair has suggeste 
that the Syndicate headed by Mr. George Stephen, President of the Bank 
Montreal, came to the rescue of the Dominion Government in agreeing 
construct and operate a transcontinental railway system. We would like 
carefully examine some of the conditions attending this act of “generosity” 
the part of Mr. Stephen and his friends. 


The contract between the C.P.R. Syndicate and the Government of Ca 
was signed in 1880 and assented to in February 15, 1881.® Section 2 of th 
Schedule required the C.P.R. to deposit $1,000,000 with the Government 
security for the construction of the railroad contracted for. The Governme 
agreed to pay interest on the cash deposited at the rate of 4 per cent per a 
and to return the cash deposit plus interest to the Company upon the successf 


1We would point out that the regulations in regard to passenger fares do not pro 
the Company from lowering rates in order to attract patronage. They rather set a rate be} 
which the Company cannot charge. 

2 Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit., p. 56. 

%’ Statutes of Canada, 44 Victoria, Chap. I. 
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completion of the contract. Section 5 of the Schedule required the Company to 
purchase at cost, 100 miles of railroad constructed by the Government west of 
Winnipeg. 

The Government did not charge them interest. 


| But the main undertaking imposed upon the Company was the construc- 
tion and operation of a line linking Central Canada with British Columbia. In 
return for this undertaking, the Government made the following provisions in 
the Company’s favor: A 
| (1) A cash grant in aid of construction of $25,000,000 (Sec. 9); 

(2) Aland grant in aid of construction of 25,000,000 acres (Sec. 9); 


(3) A grant of lands required for: road bed, stations, station grounds, 
workshops, dock ground, water frontage, yards, buidlings and other 
appurtenances—required for the convenient and effectual construction 

| and operation of the railway, insofar as such land belonged to the 
federal government. (Sec. 10); 


(4) A similar grant of lands as per (3) above for the construction and 
operation of branch lines (Sec. 14); 


(5) The admission, free of duty, of: steel rails, fish plates and fastenings, 
spikes, bolts and nuts, wire, timber and all materials for constructing 


bridges to be used in the original construction of the railway (Sec. 
10)1 


We might add here that Section 10 of the Schedule also made provisions 
for the admission, duty free, of material needed in the construction of the first 
telegraph line in connection with the railroad. 


(6) Exemption from taxation by the Dominion Government, or any 
province or municipal corporation established after 1881 of the 
following: 


The Canadian Pacific Railway? stations, station grounds and 
yards, property, rolling stock and equipment required and used for 
the construction and working of the railway capital stock of the 
Company, lands granted by the Government under the agreement up 
to 20 years, or before, if they are sold or occupied. (Sec. 16) 


(7) The monopoly clause. (Sec. 15) 
Which we will refer to in a moment. 


(8) The transfer of railway line constructed by the Government (Sec. 


A number of comments by way of explanation are, perhaps, in order. First, 
he question of land grants. Section 11 of the contract provided that the 
‘5,000,000 acres would be assigned to the Company on the basis of odd 
tumbered sections of land extending back 24 miles on each side of the rail line 


1Section 10 of the Schedule also makes provision for the admission, duty free, of material 
\eeded in the construction of the first telegraph line in connection with the railroad, 

*Section 1 of the Schedule defines the words “Canadian Pacific Railway”, as meaning the 
ntire railway, as described in the Act 37 Victoria, Chap. 14. 
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between Winnipeg and Jasper House. It was realized, however, that 
acquired by the C.P.R. on this basis would not complete the 25 million a 
grant. Accordingly, the contract provided that the balance would be made 
from land located in the fertile belt (between the 49th and 57th degrees 
north latitude), or from land adjacent to branch lines constructed by 
Company. 

The policy of making land grants to railway companies had been borrow 
from the American experience. However, in drawing up the Contract of 188 
the Government and the C.P.R. Syndicate agreed to an important departure. 
provision was written into section 11 of the contract which stated 
“should any of such sections consist in a material degree of land not fairly 
for settlement, the Company shall not be obliged to receive them as part of si 
grant.” 

This provision is of considerable importance in considering the land gran 
made to the CPR by the Government. When reference is made to pub 
assistance given the Company in the construction of the transcontinent 
mention is usually made of the quantity of land granted. It is necessary, in lig 
of the “fit for settlement” clause, to speak of the quality as well as the quanti 
of the grant. The CPR was given the right to reject land that they conside 
unfit for settlement; put another way, the Company was given a virtual cé 
blanche in selecting what they considered to be the choice land in the Nor 
West Territories. 

In satisfaction of the land grant, the CPR received the following tra 
land from the Dominion Government:* 


1) Main Line Belt? 5,255,870 acres 
2) First Northern Reserve® 6,620,000 ” 
3) Southern Reservet 2,244,130 ” 
4) Lake Dauphin Lands® 400,000 ” 
5) Second Northern Reserve® 386,000 ” 


These grants totalled 14,906,000 acres, leaving an unsettled balance of 10,05 
000 acres at the end of 1896. However, the Company had surrendered 6,793,0 
acres to the Government in 1891 in payment of $9,880,912 (With intere 
outstanding on a loan for construction from the Government of $29,880,§ 
The balance of land due the Company then was 3,300,986 acres. Much of 
acreage was taken from the area between Calgary and Medicine Hat, where 
Company later developed one of the largest irrigation projects in the coun 


i Taken from: J. B. Hedges, The Federal Railway Land Subsidy Policy of Canada, ( 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1934), Chap. I, p. 63. 

° The reference is to land extending 24 miles on each side of the main line. 

°The reference, in the main, is to an area of land between the 52nd and 54th degre 
latitude, and between the 110th and 116th degrees of longitude, set aside by Order in C 
of October 24, 1882. 

‘The reference is to territory south of the main line in the present province of 
set aside by Orders in Council of November 3, 1882, and January 25, 1883. 

5 Reserved by Order in Council of February 18, 1895. 

® Reserved by Order in Council of December 18, 1896, and situated east and no 
the city of Edmonton. 

7 Hedges, op. cit., p. 65. 
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The transfer of land under the contract was completed with an Order in 
Council, August 22, 1903. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, while he is reading this into the record, I notice 


there are many references regarding the source of this information that are not 


read into the record. All we have so far done is to table the two Tables, and yet 


I think these references relating to where the information comes from are very 


important and that they should also be tabled as read or something similar. 


The CHAIRMAN: The only way we could do this is if we had the brief 


printed in whole as an appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Mr. ORLIKOW: Why should not the brief, as it is, be put in the record with 


the interjections which have been made? I do not see any point to printing 
_what has been read and then printing the Brief as a whole. 


Mr. CANTELON: There is only one more point to be taken, and that is these 
notes at the bottom. I see no reason why these notes could not be added, if we 


_ gave permission to do so. Could they not, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: I see no reason why they could not, Mr. Cantelon. 


Mr. CANTELON: Mr. Rock has been asking the same point, so if Mr. Rock 
cares to move that these notes be appended to the brief as read, I would be 
pleased to second it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Rock, seconded by Mr. Cantelon. All in 
favour that the referral notes in the brief be added to the brief as it is read and 
taken as read. All in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: This should not cause too much problem to the reporters to 
put that in, fine. 


Mr. McCrorte: Continuing with the Brief: 


Second, we would like briefly to comment on Section 10 of the contract 
which exempts construction materials required for the building of the railroad 
from import duties. Mention has already been made of the tariff program 


associated with the National Policy. We have stated, and we repeat, that the 


tariff policy guaranteed the usage of the transcontinental railroad system, 
redirecting east and west, traffic and revenue from same which would otherwise 
have flowed north and south. 


It will be recalled that the protective policy of the federal government was 
enacted in 1879, one year before the contract between the Government and the 
CPR Syndicate was drawn up and signed, and two years before it was ratified 
by Parliament. The terms of that contract were such, however, that the C.P.R. 
was exempted from tariff provisions insofar as construction material was 


concerned. This exemption represents treatment of a most special kind. More- 


over, it can be seen that the CPR came to have the best of two possible 
worlds. On the one hand, the exemption of construction materials from import 
duties lowered the potential cost of constructing the railroad; on the other hand, 
the tafiff policy provided the Company, along with other railroad companies 
built later, with a captive market. 
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Third, a comment on the monopoly clause. Section 15 of the contract 
provided the following: 


For twenty years from the date hereof, no line of railway shall b 
authorized by the Dominion Parliament to be constructed south of th 
Canadian Pacific Railway, from any point at or near the Canadian Pacif 
Railway, except such line as shall run South West or to the Westward o 
South West; nor to within fifteen miles of Latitude 49. And in th 
establishment of any new province in the North West Territories, provi 
sion shall be made for continuing such prohibition after such establish 
ment until the expiration of the same period. 


It is not surprising that shippers in Manitoba had mixed feelings about th 
monopoly clause. The claim was soon put forward that CPR rates were fn 
competitive with American, and that the monopoly clause was detrimental t 
the best interests of shippers. In response to pressure, the Manitoba Govern 
ment granted charters to three companies to construct railway links south t 
join up with the American transcontinentals.1 The Federal Government disé 
lowed the charters on the ground that they violated the CPR Act of 1881. 


The decision of the Government only served to intensify the struggle 
abolish the CPR’s monopoly clause. The Government responded by harbori 
second thoughts on the political wisdom of retaining the offending clause. In tt 
meantime, the CPR was in urgent need of additional capital. In a lett 
written to Macdonald on November 11, 1887, George Stephen claimed: “$15 
000,000 will be required within the year 1888. ...If the capital cannot b 
secured the company must collapse and go into bankruptcy...”? It 7 
apparent, then, that the monopoly clause had become a political liability to 
Government. The CPR was in desperate need of Capital. Accordingly, 
agreement was made on April 18, 1888, between the Company and th 
Government, whereby the former agreed to the cancellation of the monopo 
clause, and the latter agreed to guarantee the payment of interest on an issue | 
bonds by the Company up to $15,000,000. 

The fourth comment we choose to make goes beyond the actual agreeme 
of 1880. Section 20 of the CPR’s terms of incorporation (appended to the \ 
of 1881) provided that Parliament was prohibited from reducing the 
charged by the CPR beyond an amount which would realize a profit of no 
than 10 per cent per annum on the capital of the Company expended in 1 
construction of the railway. 

Many felt that the cancellation of the monopoly clause in 1888 would 
in the lowering of freight rates charged by the CPR. A Railway 
Commission was appointed on November 15, 1894, to investigate complain 
its report on May 7, 1895, the position taken by the CPR was large 
supported. Complaints regarding freight rates, however, continued to gr¢ 


1G. P. deT. Glazebrook, A History of Transportation in Canada, (Toronto: McCle 
Stewart, 1964) Vol. 11, Chap. IX. 

2 Cited in ibid., p. 115. 

2H. A. Innis, A History of the Canadian Pacific Railway, Toronto: McClelland and Stev 
1923), Chap. V, P. 182. 
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-Demands were made upon the Federal Government to intervene in the situation 
and bring about effective regulation of freight rates.1 

| In the meantime, the CPR was laying plans to capture the traffic growing 
out of the mining industries in the Kootenays?. In September of 1897, the 
Company and the Dominion Government concluded a contract, which, when 
‘ratified by Parliament, authorized the Government to subsidize construction of a 
line to be built by the Company from Lethbridge through the Crowsnest Pass 
into Nelson, British Columbia.? The subsidy was set at $11,000 per mile of 
‘railway built, the total amount not to exceed $3,630,000. In addition, the 
Government of British Columbia agreed to grant 250,000 acres of land in that 
‘province to the Company upon completion of the line. Of this amount, the 
/'Company agreed to convey 50,000 acres of coal bearing land to the Dominion 
'Government. In return for the construction subsidy, the CPR agreed to a 
‘reduction in freight rates on certain classes of commodities of goods moving east 
‘and west on the Company main line, west of the Lakehead. These became 
‘known as the Crownest Pass rates. 


| It is customary to consider the Crowsnest Pass Agreement in terms of the 
reduction in freight rates, which now, of course, only exist for flour and grain. 
‘There are, however, two additional considerations which are of equal impor- 
(eres. First, the construction of the Crowsnest Pass railway brought about the 
economic integration of southeast British Columbia with the Dominon of 
Canada. Without the railway, there is no question that the mineral resources and 
‘wealth of the Kootenays would have gravitated to the American economic orbit.4 


Second, the Agreement made it possible for the CPR to conquer the 
economic potential of southeastern British Columbia. According to Fowke: 


The Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement extended public assistance toward 
the building of a railway line which gave to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company for the taking the mineral-metallurgical empire of south-east- 
ern British Columbia. The Company has long governed and exploited this 
empire through the agency of its subsidiary, the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company, in which the Canadian Pacific owns about fifty-one 
per cent of the capital common stock.5 


The foregoing discussion and analysis suggest what we consider to be a 
qumber of important conclusions. First, the construction of a transcontinental 
‘ailway system was undertaken to satisfy political objectives; those objectives 
eing the creation and maintenance of a viable economic and political nation. In 
his connection, the CPR became an instrument of national policy; a means to 
other ends. 


1TIbid., pp. 182-184. 
| 2See Glazebrook, op. cit., Chap IX. 

8 Innis, op. cit., Chap. V: see also, “An Historicat Analysis of the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement 
nd Grain Rates”, A Submission of the Province of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on 
‘ransportation 1960; Report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, 1951, Chap, X. 


4See “An Historical Analysis of the Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement and Grain Rates”, A 
ubmission of the Province of Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Transportation, 1960, 
‘Regina: Queen’s Printer, 1961) Chap. X. 

Eipid; Chap. XI; p. 36. 
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Second, public regulation of Canadian railway systems, including 
CPR make it clear that railways in Canada have been, in effect, public utiliti 


Third, the construction of the CPR mainline, along with a number ¢ 
important branch lines including the Crowsnest Pass railway, were ma 
possible through public outlays of cash and land, as well as important pub 
concession to the Company. Our brief analysis of the 1880 Contract reveals th 
tremendous scope of the public investment and undertaking in this connection, 


Fourth, the income earned by and the prosperity of the CPR over 
years is, in part, directly attributable to the public assistance given 
Company in aid of construction, not to mention the many subsidies 
Company has earned since the turn of the twentieth century. 


Conclusions 


A number of important conclusions follow from the evidence and arg 
we have presented in this submission. 


(1) The CPR’s concept and definition of “effective” demand is tota 
unacceptable. It can and should be dismissed on a number of grounds. Fi 
effective demand refers to a willingness and ability to pay for a good or serv 
It is not an exclusive function of the price demanded by the supplier of th 
good or service. Second, prices, in a competitive economy, are the result 
supply and demand. And in this connection, we have shown that discriminate 
rates are based on the demand for service, not the cost of providing that serv 
Third, we have shown that patronage of rail passenger service increases wh 
there is a reduction in fares and an improvement in quality of service. Fo 
preferential or discriminatory rates relieve, rather than increase the burden ¢ 
other traffic providing low rate traffic will not move at higher rates. It is 
parent, then that rail passenger service in Canada is a viable economic pro 
sition. 

This, however, is not the critical consideration in our opinion. We v 
point out, as we have on a number of occasions in the recent past, that » 
criteron for rail passenger service, or any transportation service for that mat 
should and must be the social and economic need for same. This concept 
“demand” is consistent with historical development of transportation in Cana 
and remains as valid today as it has been in the past. We do not, and have ne 
taken the stand that rail service should be provided for the sake of provi 
same. To the contrary, we believe it is in the public interest to abandon or 
continue service for which there is no social and economic need. The point is 
the basis for providing transportation services should and must be the s cia 
and economic needs of the consumer and/or the community. The cost of prot 
ing such service, and the mode of transportation most suitable to this en¢ 
an important but secondary consideration. 


(2) The CPR has deliberately downgraded its passenger train sé 
Claims by the CPR to the contrary are invalidated by the Company’s | 
evidence and statements made before this Committee. It is a fact that the ( 
did not properly merchandise its passenger train service; it is a fact at 
Company was reluctant to introduce a faresaver plan, and when it did 
provided a plan which does not compare favorably with that of the CNR; 
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a fact that the Company did not give its faresaver plan, for what it is worth, a 
fair and adequate trial; it is a fact that the Company did not provide sleeping 
car accommodation on the Dominion during the winter months for the past five 
years; it is a fact that the Company has operated an inadequate reservation 
system; and it is a fact that the Company has failed to invest in new passenger 
‘train equipment for future use. It is interesting and revealing to compare the 
‘CPR attitude and record regarding passenger train service with that of the 
CNR. The CN reports, and we quote: 


, 


Current CN passenger policy calls for a strong effort to increase 
passenger sales and provide good, competitively priced passenger service 
in areas where actual or potential returns justify the effort. For CN 
extensive market research and study of relevant social, economic and 
technological trends and developments point strongly towards the con- 
clusion that, in most of the areas now being served, a properly designed 
and operated passenger service can be made to justify itself on economic 
grounds. In this respect, the experience of 1964 has been quite 
encouraging.! 


| (3) The CPR, by refusing to provide adequate and efficient passenger train 
service, has violated the terms of the 1880 Contract with the Dominion 
Government. The violation of the Contract is, we submit, a serious offence. The 
injury to the public is compounded in view of the tremendous investment the 
oublic has made in the construction and development of the CPR system. 


__ The violation of the 1880 Contract, the refusal to provide efficient and 
adequate passenger rail service, the deliberate downgrading of passenger train 
service, and the CPR’s attitude towards marketing and rail passenger service 
in general are not difficult to understand. 


) The Company has approached and continues to regard transportation in 
general and passenger rail service in particular with one end in view—namely, 
orofits. A statement made by an officer of the Company before this Committee is 
nstructive. 


—the company DOES operate overall in a PROFITABLE position. I 
am now speaking of the railway operation. Therefore, necessarily its pas- 
senger losses are MORE THAN OFFSET by its freight profits. However, 
the total profits picture of the railway is a very modest one, 3.2 per cent on 
its investment, and it is substantially below even the very modest level 


of permissive earnings established by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners.” 


tis clear that the Company could afford to operate the Dominion, to cite an 
‘xample. The point is, the CPR has chosen to discontinue the Dominion for the 
imple reason that the Company is not realizing a sufficient profit on its overall 
'peration. Why, the Company argues, should the CPR be required to invest in 
me kind of transportation service when it can realize a greater return in other 
reas? 

| 


*Annual Report, (Canadian National Railways, 1964), p. 15 (Emphasis added). 
?Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, op. cit., March 8, 1966, p. 249. (Emphasis added). 
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The answer is apparent, and can be found in the history and function of 
Company. The CPR was not a conventional business undertaking. The 
struction of a transcontinental railway system, with branch lines necessary 
its proper functioning, was made possible by heavy and risky public investment 
Moreover, the public interest has continued to demand the provision of tran 
portation services which otherwise would not be provided by a priva 
company. The provision of that service in a manner appropriate to the publi 
interest has been made possible in many, but not all instances, through publi 
regulation of the railroad industry. Put in other words, the CPR owes its ve 
existence to the public commitment undertaken in the Contract of 1880. 
public, in turn, has been forced to regulate the operation of the Company 
transportation system in order to ensure adequate and efficient transportatio 
service from the CPR. 


(4) It is clear, however, that public regulation of the CPR system has m 
been totally effective. We invite Members of this Committee to consider that th 
shocking performance of the CPR, and this case before you and the public 
large, has occurred within the regulatory framework established by Parliame 
over the years. This failure is not so much due to incompetent management 
the regulations themselves, as it is the result of the certain inherent features 
private enterprise which are obviously incompatible with the transporta ate 
objectives and needs of this country. It is generally recognized that there are 
number of economic functions in Canada which can only be adequately di 
charged by a publicly owned company. The profit motive is not designed 
serve the needs of the nation under all circumstances, and railway transport 
tion in Canada is one such service in which private enterprise has miserab 
failed. 


This conclusion is an important one, and is illustrated by the attitude of tk 
CPR towards future passenger train programming. The Company has said tk 
it is only prepared to provide passenger train service when and where it ¢ 
realize a profit from same. But what of those instances in which the p D 
interest requires a passenger train service which has no promise of returni 
profit? 


The CPR has, in effect, offered the Canadian public two alternative 
subsidize the Company for the provision of the particular service, or 
over to the CNR. In either case, the taxpayer is left to foot the bill. 


But under what conditions? Does the CPR suggest that the profits from 
so-called uneconomic services be applied against the alleged loss attributable 
the passenger service in question? The answer is no. To the contrary, the vi 
Company which has violated its contractual agreement of 1880 and delibera’ 
downgraded its passenger service, would have the public taxed so that | 
CPR might enjoy a profit on each and every service it provides. And to é 
insult to injury, the Company suggests that such a practice would be in | 
public interest. 


We reply that this proposition is nothing more or less than a pub 
swindle. Moreover, we can come to no other conclusion than the one that 
Government in Canada which agrees to the CPR’s proposition is, along \ 
the Company, conspiring against the public interest, and no longer deserve 
trust and confidence of the nation. 
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Recommendations 


On the basis of these conclusions, we submit the following recommenda- 
tions for your consideration: 


(1) The Canadian Pacific Railway Company should be nationalized 
immediately, and its railroad and communications systems integrated 
with those of the Canadian National Railway; 


bal 

(2) Public grants in aid of construction and the subsidies the public has 
paid the CPR over the years should be assessed against the asking 
| price for the railroad and communications system; 
\ 


(3) No further public subsidies should be paid to the CPR. 


In considering these recommendations, we remind members of this Com- 
_mittee that the CPR has violated the terms of the 1880 Contract, and has 
| shown no hesitation whatsoever in taking unfair and unjustifiable advantage of 
_a tolerant and generous public. We believe the time has come to accord the 
CPR the treatment and consideration which the Company’s performance and 
' attitude entitles them to. 


All of which is respectfully submitted by 
THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION. 


ee (11:10 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. McCrorie and Mr. Kieferle. 
_Members of the Committee, I do not know if you want to break here for a few 
minutes before questioning starts. The meeting has been in progress for about 

an hour and 50 minutes, almost two hours. It might be wise to give the delegates 
from the National Farmers’ Union a little chance to catch their breath, but we 
‘only are sitting until 1.00 P.M. If you think the questioning will take longer 
‘perhaps then we could have a motion to sit this afternoon while the House is 
sitting for a couple of hours, if you feel that will be required. I would like to 
hear some comments on it. None? 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, to my way of thinking this is the best brief 
that has been presented here yet and I am not so concerned about the questions, 
but it is quite possible that the representatives of the Farmers’ Union might 
want to go into a little detail to explain their viewpoint on various things. I was 
just wondering if we should not give them as much time as possible. 


The CHarrMAN: I think it might be right to take a 15 minute break at this 
time. 


Mr. CaNTELON: I would like to object because on previous occasions I have 
been the first one to suggest this, but the last time we had it we took half an 
hour. I think this is unjustifiable. If we went by the clock and started again at 
half past eleven I would be agreeable. I am quite opposed to this idea of 
running away and not coming back for half an hour. 


| The CuarrMan: I do not want to see that either. If we go by the clock here, 
iE should say that we commence at twenty to twelve. 


| Mr. Carter: Mr. Chairman, I would like to give notice that I have been 
here since 9.30 a.m. I must leave at 12.20 p.m. In order to make sure we have a 
quorum, probably somebody should round up some other members. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, there were some other Committees sitting this morn 
ing, External Affairs, Broadcasting and Industry. I saw our co-ordinator he 
who is a member of this Committee and I will tell him privately. We will 
adjourn until twenty-five to twelve at the latest, gentlemen, just to giv 
everyone a break. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum, We will start with Mr. Deachman, 


Mr. DEAcHMAN: I will let Mr. Cantelon go ahead at this point. I will 
my turn later. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is the matter we discussed? 
Mr. DEACHMAN: Yes, this is the matter we discussed. 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, fine. Mr. Cantelon. 


Mr. CANTELON: I want to say that I agree with Mr. Fawcett that this is an 
extemely fine brief. I rather regret, though, that the Farmers’ Union has seen fi 
to introduce so much sarcasm into it, because there was quite a bit in it, and 
am sure that the CPR will clobber you now, on that fact alone. Howeve 
sarcasm or not, it is still a very good brief. 


There are a few things I would like to ask about it. On page 6 for instance 
you talk about the “institutional rigidities”. Now this is something that concern 
me. I think there are other rigidities in the Company besides institutiona 
rigidities. I wonder if you would care to discuss a little more fully what yo 
mean by “institutional rigidities”? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Would you repeat your last question, please? 


Mr. CANTELON: I wonder if you would care to discuss just what you me 
on page 6 by “institutional rigidities which prevent these firms from mixing th 
factors of production in an optimum fashion”. I have some ideas of my own, a 
I just wondered if we agreed or if you had some different ideas from what 
had. 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Mr. Cantelon, institutional rigidities are common to 
large corporations. One example would be the fact that, in managing a lal 
corporation, those who make the decisions are not necessarily directly associate 
with the effects of that position. 


For example, if management decides to build or not to build a give 
station, or to repair or not to repair a certain stretch of the railroad or bed | 
something, or to buy or not to buy a certain kind of computer, this decision | 
perhaps made by the top managers of the company, though they themselves 
not utilize or make use of this kind of equipment and, therefore, are n 
necessarily best equipped to make such decision. 


Mr. CANTELON: I am not too sure that my idea was institutional, because 
what I had in mind was what I consider the lack of the development on 
technological lines in the trains themselves. 


For instance, I really consider it quite unnecessary to have 5 or 6 differe 
types of accommodation on one train. I cannot see any reason for it actue 
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all, except perhaps to cater to the so-called elite, but the so-called elite is not 
travelling on the trains any more. I do see any reason for all that type of 
accommodation on the train any more. 


And secondly, I do not see any reason for such rigidity in the ‘make-up’ of 
the train, either. Of course, there is very little baggage or express going on 
these trains any more and I do not think they should be on them any more, if 
the train is to travel at a rate which is going to make it acceptable to the public. 
These are some of the things that I have in mind, but perhaps they are not 
institutional rigidities. They evidently are not what you had in mind. 


Mr. KIEFERLE: No, they are not exactly. 


Mr. CANTELON: Yours are more in the internal operation of the Company, I 
gather. 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Which prevents the Company from operating at the lowest 
average cost, and we have made that point. This is a very important considera- 
tion here. 


Mr. CANTELON: I had one or two other questions, and I had one on marginal 
return, but I think I will pass that one up. On page 16 you quote from Locklin, 
and I wondered if you could elaborate on this a bit? I will quote just the first 
and the last of what he says: 


There is an implication that low rates on some traffic must necessari- 
ly result in higher rates on other traffic. 


And then at the end, 


it will be apparent that the perferential rates relieve rather than increase 
the burden on other traffic, so long as the low rate traffic will not move at 
higher rates. 
Now, I find this difficult to comprehend and I wonder if you would care to 
slaborate on that? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Yes, Mr. Cantelon, Perhaps I will be permitted to continue a 
little more of this quotation from Locklin. The name of the book is Economics 
and Transportation by D. Phillip Locklin, Ph.D. and it was published in 1947. He 
Z0es on to say, in this same line: 


These are that the rates must more than cover the direct costs, and 
that the traffic will not move at high rates. When these conditions are 
fulfilled, preferential rates are of benefit to all concerned. 


As will be pointed out in a later chapter, however: 


less than cost rates that diverts traffic from one form of transportation to 
another, may result in economic waste without sometimes being consist- 
ent. 


Now, the only point that he is trying to make here is that if you were to 
attempt to price your services—all kinds of traffic that moves on rail—according 
‘0 the principle of total average costs, then the price say, of passenger services, 
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would be much higher and there would be no justification to lower them i 
order to attract more additional customers. However, since in railroad practice 
it is commonly agreed that one can only price certain kinds of traffic, na 
passenger service traffic, according to the average variable costs, not to the fixe 
costs, but only to the average variable costs, then the price of that service w 
naturally be lower. 


But you must find an economic justification for this and we do, in our brief 
point out the economic justification of it if, in fact, the monopoly position a 
the result of lowering of your fares will attract new additional passengers 
your rail service, which will increase your total revenue or perhaps decrea: 
your passenger service deficit, and therefore make it a viable proposition. 


Mr. CANTELON: There is, however, some justification, then for the CPR 
feel that, while this may recover variable costs, it does nothing to the fixed cos 
and hence it does, in effect, lower the percentage of profit that they make on 
total business. Am I wrong in that contention? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Mr. Cantelon, I believe you are. If you recover variable 
by this attempt of discriminatory rates then, obviously, you are increasing y 
total revenue so, therefore, you are decreasing your passenger rail deficit. 


Mr. CANTELON: You may be increasing your total revenue but are 
increasing your percentage of profit? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: You are certainly diminishing the possibility of a 
deficit, are you not? 


Mr. CANTELON: Thank you. I think I have taken my ten minutes, 
Chairman, and I pass. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Atkinson, one point that troubles me with respect ‘ 
your brief which I also commend and on which I compliment you, is a questi 
that comes up in the section on recommendations. Your third recommendatit 
is that ' 


No further public subsidies should be paid to the CPR. 


I am wondering what the purpose of this recommendation is (on page 46 
your brief) in the context of the three recommendations made. It seems to 
that if the your primary recommendation that 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company should be nationalized i1 
mediately. 
were implemented then No. 3 becomes redundant and unnecessary, does its n 


Mr. ATKINSON: What we are saying here is in the interim or until 1 
nationalization takes place. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But there would be no interim. 
Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, you are correct in that. 


Mr. SHERMAN: If the CPR were nationalized immediately there y 
no interim? 
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Mr. ATKINSON: You are correct in that assumption. 


Mr. SHERMAN: So, therefore, if it should be determined that recommenda- 
tion No. 1 is not practical or possible, then recommendation No. 2 would not 
apply ,and you would then suggest that recommendation No. 3 be implemented, 
is that correct? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Would you repeat that question again? 


Mr. SHERMAN: If it should be determined that recommendation No. 1 is not 
practicable, that is for reasons which we will not go into here, and the CPR 
cannot or is not going to be nationalized at this time, then recommendation No. 
2 is negated. There would be no practical means of invoking it, and we would 
then come down to your third alternative, recommendation No. 3. In that case 
‘then, you would say, well at very least, we wish to request that no further 
' public subsidies be paid to the CPR. 


Mr. McCrorite: If I may, Mr. Chairman, No. 3 as we intended, is simply a 
_ provision for that period of time between now and when the CPR is 
“nationalized. For exemple, it would take this Committee, I would imagine, a 
‘number of weeks to prepare and submit its report to the House of Commons 
‘and no doubt the Government will want to consider the report of this 
‘Committee quite thoroughly. That, in turn, will take time. 


We concede to the possibility of the CPR asking for subsidies in this 
\interim period before the Government has had a reasonable opportunity to 
study the matter carefully and come to some kind of a decision. We are simply 
| saying that in that interim period, no subsidies should be paid. 


I could just maybe put it another way. If the Committee, in its opinion, 
feels that it is not proper or in the public interest to nationalize the C.P.R., then 
‘we respectfully submit that our other two recommendations are irrelevant. 
Indeed everything we have said here today, is irrelevant. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I see. I was confused by the order in which they came, that 


is all. Perhaps No. 3 should have been No. 1. 


Mr. ATKINSON: We, of course, place the priorities in the other way, because 
we feel that these are the priorities that this Committee should examine. 


Mr. SHERMAN: If it were possible to re-establish the “Dominion” passenger 
service, agree to restore it in its former capacity and to its former degree of 
public service, would you be willing to modify your stand with respect to 
nationalization of the CPR? 


Mr. ATKINSON: On the question of the ‘Dominion’ and its restoration to its 
former standard, first of all, we think the former standard was below par and 
there would be no point in just considering restoring it to its former standard, 
because it was not providing the service. 


On the question that you asked, would we be prepared to accept the 
restoration of the “Dominion”? We think that because of the very nature of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, you have to look at its historical development, its 
function within the Canadian economy, and the needs of that economy, that it is 
of great necessity that the two systems be integrated in order to provide the 
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Canadian consumer with the services they need. Again, because of the nature of 
the business, we see no other way of doing this than to nationalize it. 


Mr. SHERMAN: In other words, you do not concede that the element c 
competition between the two railway lines, as it existed up to a certain point i 
the mid-1950s, was advantageous and beneficial for the Canadian public? 


Mr. ATKINSON: We would have to say that this question of competition i 
largely one of one’s imagination. That really, in the total picture, the compe 
tion is not too keen in that each one serves a particular region. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you very much, those are all the questions I have. 


Mr. ATKINSON: I may also point out on this question, if you move from say, 
just passenger service to airlines and bus lines and truck lines, we find that ¢ 
great deal of the traffic today is owned by one or the other rail systems and, ir 
this sense, there is a possibility of their dominating the trucking and th 
airlines, etc. 


Mr. SHERMAN: This is an aspect that, I think, those of us on the Committe 
want to go into at some length when the CPR management people appeal 
before us again. It is something that I do not feel I should get into at this poin 
with you. I commend you, once again, sir, on an excellent brief. Thank you. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself with oth 
members of the Committee who have already commented on the fact that th 
National Farmers’ Union have presented a very comprehensive brief. I thin 
they have placed their argument very effectively before us. 


I would like to ask, Mr. Atkinson, a question. Have you people had acce 
to the service of any cost accounting experts in arriving the conclusions in you 
brief? 


Mr. ATKINSON: No, we have not had access to cost accounting experts. 
have used the advice of economists in developing our programme as presented. | 


Mr. SouTHAM: I do not want to be repetitive on this line but I think tha 
this is one of the basic points of the whole argument. In all the testimony 
we have heard, even going back to the MacPherson Royal Commission, 
quite a question in the minds of a lot of people regarding whether the econom 
arguments used by the CPR in arriving at certain conclusions, is a fact or no 
As I say, this evidence came out in the MacPherson Royal Commissio 
investigation to start with. We had a lengthy discussion at previous proceeding 
of this Committee. The CPR witnesses put particular emphasis on regressio 
analysis as their particular cost accounting technique. I made it a point 
inquiring from several, I think, very capable mathematicians, in the meantim 
about this and they insist that this particular technique can be used to arrive ¢ 
any certain conclusion that you may want to arrive at. In other words, if 
predesignate a conclusion you can use this type of cost accounting to achie’ 
this result. 


ere ] 


Mr. ATKINSON: You are saying the criteria upon which the decision is ma 
is made on an assumption? 


Mr. SOUTHAM: That is right. 
Mr. CANTELON: They say that figures do not lie, but liars can figure. 
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Mr. SouTHAM: This is something that I think bears investigating because, as 
I say, I have had this statement made to me by a responsible mathematician, 
who clearly understands this term “regression analysis’ ’which was bandied 
about. To the ordinary layman maybe it is not too well understood, but this was 
the information that I received. I would just like you to let me ask you this 
question: have you had access to independent cost accounting experts because 
part of the basic argument, here— 


Mr. ATKINSON: The answer, of course, is that we have not-had access to cost 
accounting experts but we have had access to people in economics who do 
understand and know something about it. I would ask Mr. McCrorie to deal 
_ with this. 

Mr. McCrorize: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Southam has raised a very 
critical point here. I think if members of this Committee feel somewhat con- 
fused on this question of regression analysis, cost accounting techniques, and 
so on, I can assure you social scientists do too. 


I do not know the proper way of getting at what we think is the basic point 
here. Let me say that when we talk of cost accounting technique or regression 
analysis or any other kind of statistical procedure which is employed to describe 
and analyse a body of material, we are talking about techniques—tools. Tools to 
_ describe, tools to analyze. 


There are a number of observations I think one should and can make about 
tools of analysis. What you describe is always in part but not in whole. A 
. function of the tool you use. 


To use an analogy, if you are attempting to convey to someone in eastern 
Canada the beauties of southeastern Saskatchewan, there are a number of tools 
you can use to do this. You can, for example, present one of your colleagues in 
the East with a painting of a prairie scene and the parkland down, say, around 
Estevan. What the observer will see, what he will get in terms of a description 

of southeastern Saskatchewan, will not the real thing, will it? It will be a 
representation of it and, if it is a good painting, it might be a fairly accurate 
representation or description of the area in question. If you send them a 
photograph that is blurred, or if you use a poor camera to take pictures, you 
will get poor results. 


By the same token if you use poor procedures in an attempt to describe 
materials, such as the cost of operating a railroad, you will get poor results. I 
think the other question that has to be considered here is that these procedures 
suggest relationships but it is the observer who must draw causal inferences 
from them. 


For example, and this, by the way, raises some real problems—we know the 
_ birth rate in the United States has been declining over the last ten years. We 
also know that the death rate among storks in Iran has been increasing. Now, if 
you will apply a statistical procedure, you will get a significant correlation 
between these two, but I think most of us will agree that the death of storks in 
Iran, probably in all likelihood has very little to do with the declining birth rate 
in the United States. You see, it is what we call experienced correlation. I think 
maybe at this point perhaps, Mr. Kieferle, who is an economist, might comment 
further on this question. I think I have made the basic point. 
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Mr. SouTHAM: I think if I may interject here, Mr. Chairman, I think th 
portrayal here is something along the same argument that I got from thi 
mathematician, and I think I appreciate the point that you are trying to mak 
But, getting back to the economics of this problem, we have a free enterpris 
system like the CPR. In the light of changing transportation systems, I 
thinking now of rail versus the air, it came out in testimony in previou 
hearings, that the cost ratio for transporting a person over a given distance, b} 
air, was about on the basis of 4 to 1 which is more economical, compared t 
transporting by rail. So in a free enterprise system you can understand whe 
left to find its own level, that the CPR would want to justify— 


Mr. ATKINSON: You are making an assumption here that the CPR 
indeed operating in a free enterprise environment, and we think that 
evidence is to the contrary. 


Mr. SoutHAM: I am just using their argument in what they assume is 
free enterprise system. They have made this statement. 


Mr. ATKINSON: For these reasons, they operate under probably what is th 
most comprehensive set of acts, rules and regulations that any service industry 
operates in in Canada. This is one factor that indicates that they are ne 
operating in an area of pure competition. 


Mr. SouTHAmM: It comes back to the fact that I think before this Committ 
can actually settle, in its own mind, the pros and cons of this economi 
argument by the CPR, whether this transportation by rail is an economic an 
viable service, and so on, I think we are going to have to get some independen 
cost accounting check of some of these figures. I have made these comment 
before and I would like to reiterate them again here, Mr. Chairman. I think thi 
concludes my comments for the moment. 


Mr. McCrorie: May I just comment on Mr. Southam’s last point, 
Chairman. I think it would be a good idea to obtain the services of a ce 
accountant. But, without prejudicing what he might say, in the last analysis 
is the overall operation that must be measured and judged. 


Any time you talk of breaking down an overall operation into its compo 
nent parts, you always have to make assumptions. Let us assume, for exampl 
that it costs x-number of cents to carry one banana one rail mile. Make thi 
assumption, you can plug it into an IBM computer and out come the result 
“But”, you say, “I do not agree with you that it costs x-cents to move on 
banana one rail mile”. Who is right? You can bring in all the experts yo 
want—I am speaking now for my colleagues—but. we cannot agree on this. rh 
only thing we can properly agree on is that which I think is the most impo 
consideration, namely the over-all situation. In terms of the overall situatic 
there is no question whatsoever. " 


The CPR has been enjoying over these years, a most enviable incom 
from its operations. You mentioned that the CPR was what you called “a fre 
enterprise institution”. I think as Mr. Atkinson said, and just to enforce t 
observations he made, the CPR never has been and is not now free. It 
subject, as Mr. Atkinson said, to extensive parliamentary regulation. 
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} Second, in terms of that regulation, and this, I think, is the tragedy of this 
experiment in Canadian history, it has not been enterprising in terms of 
railroad service. Why? Because it has discovered over the years that it pays 
‘more to be enterprising in other areas. Now this is fine for the CPR, but the 
‘CPR was never set up for itself; it was set up for other reasons. We submit 
, that those reasons still apply today as they did in 1880. 


Mr. SoutHaAm: I agree with this, Mr. Chairman, but my comment was that 
the C.P.R. take the other attitude in presenting their brief. I agree with you, I 
do not agree with them on this particular instance. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Tolmie, followed by Mr. Fawcett, followed by 
‘Mr. Rock, followed by Mr. Pascoe, at the moment. Mr. Tolmie. 


Mr. ToLmMieE: Mr. Chairman, I also would like to congratulate the Farmers’ 
Union with regard to this brief. I think it is an excellent brief and very lucid. I 
was particularly impressed with the arguments pertaining to the original 
contract and the historical significance behind the contract. I think it is the first 
time that it has been clearly explained. This is, of course, one viewpoint. In 
other words, you have put forth very cogently the argument that the CPR has 
a national obligation and has an obligation to provide passenger service, 
regardless of cost. 


Based on those submissions, I feel that this is perhaps the crux of the whole 
problem again. I said this before, that we discuss costs, we discuss whether the 
‘Dominion should be retained, that it is losing money, but the basic argument is 
'whether the CPR has any obligation to provide passenger service if it is not 
making money. You have concluded, in your brief here, that the CPR has 
‘violated its contract. My question is this; do you feel that the Government can 
‘more or less unilaterally declare the contract violated without having some type 
of judicial hearing, when both sides could present their arguments and briefs? 


Mr. ATKINSON: We feel, on the basis of the evidence that we have gathered, 
that the question of whether or not the CPR has violated its contract is no 
longer a question, but that, indeed, it has. With respect to whether or not this 
question should be submitted to a court for argument or to some other kind of 
inquiry on this matter, we feel that this question has been answered. Therefore 
the supreme authority, if you will, in Canada, is the Parliament of this country, 
which you represent as parliamentarians and, that rather than submit this to 
legal argument, the decision on this matter must be made in this House. 


Mr. ToLmMiE: Yes, what you are saying, in effect, is that Parliament can 
make a decision based on submissions by briefs, irrespective of having any 
Judicial hearing with evidence. 


Mr. ATKrnson: I operate on the assumption that, in a democracy, Par- 
liamentarians are intelligent people who can make judgments based on evi- 
dence presented to them, not only at this particular point in history, but over 
time. And you have large volumes of this evidence presented to this Committee 


and to other Committees over time and, on this basis, I think you can make a 
decision. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Southam got into a matter I was most interested in and 
that is this regression analysis. First, I would like to once again comment that I 
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was very favourably impressed with your brief. I think I can say without 
reservation that it goes deeper into the subject than any other brief that hi 
been presented here yet. 

But would you go this far, and I will ask one of the two gentlemen on t 
other side, would you go this far as to say that this regression analysis system 
merely a cost accounting system to get away from the old cumbersome way 
cost accounting and that, actually, it is for the convenience of organizations th 
are involved in a very large business. It is a cost accounting set up 
convenience mainly, would you agree with that? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Most certainly, I would. Not only that but I would say it h 
been a boon to industry of all types, not just the CPR, to be able to h 
access to efficient staffs and very accurate data processing. Nevertheless, it is 
based on arbitrary decisions that you have to make as to what variables 
want to compare, what variables you want to correlate, and then Mr. McCro 
went on to show that. 


Mr. Fawcett: Regression analysis actually is merely what the nar 
implies. It means rather than starting from the bottom you take the totals at t 
top and work your way down, does not it? Is this what is called regress! 
analysis, would you agree with that? And, in doing this, this would 1 
necessarily mean that you come up always with logical conclusions. Would 
agree with that statement? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Let me say this. That, as far as I can see, a regres: 
analysis is merely a statistical technique and the aim is to correlate cert 
independent and dependent variables. Now, the important notion that you h 
to keep in mind here is the choice of your variables, and this choice is stri¢ 
arbitrary. 


Mr. McCrorie has given you an example of the kinds of variables you co 
correlate and with which you could conceivably get a very high correlation. 1 
technique itself is sophisticated and it is a good technique. It is foolishness 
me to say it is a good technique, it is a very sophisticated technique, but it di 
not necessarily represent the one and only answer. 


Mr. Fawcett: This is what I was hoping you would say, that arbitra: 
have to be used in a regression analysis system just the same as any other ¢ 


accounting system. 
Mr. KIEFERLE: Certainly. 


Mr. Fawcett: So, under those circumstance, as far as I am concerned, yo 
do not always come up with the most logical conclusion and I am not going 
put you on the spot by asking if you agree on that one. 

Mr. Atkinson, I gathered that, while we are supposed to stick strictly to 
Dominion, that the Dominion is just one of the sores as far as C.P.R. in 
West is concerned. Could I just get a short answer on that, is this correct? 


Mr. ATKINSON: When you deal with a complex question such as th i 
transportation in Canada, of which the Dominion is a part, one, in our vi 
cannot separate this factor from all other factors involved in transportat 
Therefore, we feel that we must look at the whole question of transportatic 
its entirety. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I would like to correct something on Mr. Fawcett’s ques- 
tion. I do not think he meant to leave the impression that we are only dealing 
with the Dominion; we are dealing with the whole question of passenger 
service, with regard to the future of the CPR. 


Mr. Fawcett: Yes, Mr. Chairman, but what I wanted to bring out was 
this. Is it not true, then that, particularly in the west, the cancellation of the 
Dominion has given the people real cause for concern, due to the attitude 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway when it comes to providing what they con- 
sider as a necessary service. Would you say that this gives them concern as 
far as the whole transportation of the CPR railway transportation set-up is 
concerned. Would that be a true statement? 


Mr. ATKINSON: On the question of passenger service, which is under review 
by your Committee of which the Dominion is a part, the events that transpired 
up to the removal of the Dominion are similar in nature to events that had 
transpired and that affected all other kinds of services within the CPR. Or the 
general attitude that has been displayed by the CPR in dealing with the need 


for service to the total community. 


Mr. Fawcett: I just have one very short question and I think you 


answered it before, I just want to make sure, and that is if you have 
investigated the costs that have been attributed to operating the Dominion 


and if you agree with these costs or have you had the opportunity of going 
into them? 


Mr. McCrorig: Yes, Sir, we have. Now, when I say we have, what I am 
really saying is we have examined the estimated breakdown of costs and rev- 
enues attributable to the Dominion by officers of the company before this 
Committee. I think, as we pointed out on Page 4 of our brief, we are given a 


' range of estimates, 20 to 25 per cent for revenue attributable to passenger 


service; 25 to 30 per cent of variable costs per passenger service, and then 
other estimates are made by officers of the company to get an estimated deficit 


' attributable to the Dominion in 1964. 


We, of course, are not quite sure, we believe the officers of the company are 


' quite sure, but we are not quite sure which estimated deficit we should take. As 


we pointed out, you have your choice— 8.74 million or 10.76 million. Now, if you 
take the first figure, it is quite apparent that the CPR has discontinued the 
wrong passenger train; they should have discontinued the Canadian instead of 
the Dominion. 


It has been suggested that we have been somewhat sarcastic in some of our 
comments in this connection. We think we have been unduly kind to the CPR 
in our submission. I submit that it was the officers of the company themselves 
who, on many occasions before this Committee, boasted of their tremendous cost 
accounting procedures, computers, and what have you. And yet, when a mem- 
ber of this Committee asked a proper and, in our opinion, obvious question, 
“How much did you lose on the Dominion in a given year?”’, one of the senior 
officers of the Company first had to say he did not know and that it would take 
him some time to find the figures, and then, when he finally found the figures, 


_ he was generous in so far as giving you a choice of which figures you wanted 


to take. When we read this discussion between officers of the company and 
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members of this Committee, we were quite surprised—to be quite frank—tha 
members of this Committee, did not cite this kind of behaviour as contemp 
tuous of this Committee and of Parliament. 


There is no excuse whatsoever for that Company to appear before 
constituted Committee of this Parliament, and not provide the kind of answe 
that members have been asking— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. McCrorie, if I might limit you on this, I think this is 
matter for the members of the Committee to decide but not for you to bring t 
their attention. 


Mr. OrLIKOW: Yes, and we are not finished with the CPR either. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, they are subject to recall, and I must bring that t 
your attention. 


Mr. Rock: I am particularly interested in your recommendations to na- 
tionalize the CPR. I would like to know whether you have any knowledg 
regarding the shareholder make-up of the CPR. By this, I would mean that 
since 1880, do you think the shareholders are the same, in that the same fz 
have passed on their shares to relatives. Or have these shares been sold to othe 
individuals? I understand that, in the past, possibly only 10 per cent were 
owned by Canadians, and I understand Mr. Crump mentioning—I believe ii 
was Mr. Crump—that, at the moment, over 50 per cent of the shareholders 
residents of Canada. Have you any comments on this so far? 


Mr. ATKINSON: In answer to the first part of your question, I am sure 
the make-up of the shareholder has indeed changed over time and that 
original family who held shares in the original company, have also changed, | 
Now I think, Mr. Kieferle or Mr. McCrorie you have some added information o 
this. 


Mr. McCroriE: Not really Mr. Chairman. All the information we had o 
this question was available to you as presented by the CPR. 


Mr. Rock: Do you not think it is rather difficult to accept your suggestic 
that No. 2 of the recommendations ‘“‘Public grants in aid of construction and 
subsidies the public has paid the CPR over the years should be asssesé 
against the asking price’? Do you not feel that the people who own the CF 
today, who have, say, purchased shares from other individuals of the pa 
cannot be condemned in this manner here today? It is the same thing 
supposing, sixty years ago, a person purchased a property, or built a prope 
for $10,000. and it changed hands 20 times, and today a person owns it and 
paid say $200,000. for this property. And just because, from the beginning, 
land was possibly given to him for $1.00 by the Province, does this mean 
we can come back after 50 years and say well, since you will not purchase 
piece of land for $1.00 we are not to give you only a $1.00 for it in e 
priation. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Mr. Rock, in answer to your question, this is alway 
difficult kind of judgment to have to make and we do not underestimate t 
difficulty of it. But I would like to point out that these folks are shareholde 
the Company and, as shareholders, they have a responsibility to the behav 
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of their Company. And we submit to this Committee, that in violating the 
original agreement, then they must share this responsibility. Now, they made an 
independent decision to become a shareholder of the Company and therefore, 
having assumed all these obligations and made these decisions then we feel that, 
in light of all the facts that are apparent, there is no alternative but to take this 
attitude. 


Mr. Rock: Fine. You have recommended that we nationalize the CPR in 
other words, the CNR would take over the CPR. This means, I gather, that 
you are very much satisfied with the operation of the CNR then? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Let me put it this way—that we are much more satisfied 
with the operation of the CNR than with the operation that has been displayed 
by the CPR. 


Mr. Rock: In that case, you have no objection to the overall plan of the 
CNR opting out of many of the lines in the West, where they want to dis- 
continue many of the railway lines for grain carrying purposes because there 
is no, if I can use the word effective demand for use of this trackage today. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Let me deal with this but, naturally, this is another question 
outside of this Committee. 


Mr. Rock: Not necessarily. 
Mr. ATKINSON: However, let me answer it for you. 


| Mr. Rock: Not necessarily, because of the fact that actions of the CNR 
quite often are the same as the CPR in opting out many of their railway lines. 
‘It seems that, in your statement here, you are now favouring the CNR, which 
does the same thing as the CPR quite often throughout Canada, and you want 
them to take over? 


Mr. ATKINSON: In answering your question—in dealing directly with it. 
‘We are not opposed to the abandonment of branch lines provided the users of 
those lines are protected with service. 


In creating an efficient railway transportation system in Canada and in the 
West, in particular, there are instances when if the two systems were integrated 
we could more rationally develop a rail transportation system in that area. And 
we could better allocate and use the resources that are available in a more 
efficient manner. 


Mr. Rock: Do you realize that you have just sunk your whole brief, 
because of the fact that you still have the Canadian and you have air travel? So, 
after what you have just stated now, your whole brief goes to pot. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Would you re-phrase this? 


Mr. Rock: What you have just stated there is that when the CNR wants 
to abandon certain railway lines, so long as you are satisfied that there are other 
services to take over, then you have no objection. Now in this case, by the 
abandonment of the Dominion it has been proven that there is competition by the 
‘airways, to which CPR have lost customers. Therefore, you have the other 
service and you also have the continuation of the Canadian so, therefore, what 
‘you have just stated is that you agree on that policy. 
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Mr. ATKINSON: What I have just stated was in answer to the branch lin 
question you introduced and I was dealing with this aspect of rail lines, not o 
the question of service on those lines. 


Mr. McCroriz: If I may, Mr. Chairman, I think we agree on a principle he: 
as I have umderstood your statement in connection with the principle. W 
would not accept the example you have chosen—not us but you have chose 
associate with that principle. 


I think the important consideration here is remarks we made on 
opening page of our submission. And I refer you to the brief we submitted t 
this Committee last year and the examination of our point of view 
yourselves last year on Bill C-120. 


Our position has been that there should be in Canada one overall admini: 
trative and regulatory authority, the responsibilities of which will be to ens 
that adequate transportation will be provided to meet the social and econom 
needs of the nation. We think, it is quite unfair to ask a particular compan, 
which operates in a particular mould say, for example, the CNR, whic 
operates a railway facility, to make decisions which really are properly beyo! 
the jurisdiction and competence of that company. Therefore, we do not § 
nationalization, in and of itself, as the answer to the transportation problems 
this country, far from it. But we see nationalization, in this particular instance. 
as apparent, provided Parliament passes what we consider to be intelligent and 
useful legislation to provide for the overall regulation, administration ar 
control of the transportation needs of the country. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock your time has expired. I will put you down 
another time. 


Mr. Rock: Could I have just one more question here? Agreed, just o ‘ 
more question? 


The CHAIRMAN: Agreed. 


Mr. Rock: First of all I should say that your brief will be the one that 
give us more questions to ask the CPR than any of the others. In fact, I thin 
we have more questions to ask the CPR than we do you, with the informatie 
that you have given us here today. 


I think the part you have fallen down on is in your recommendations. 
your recommendations, you asked for stronger regulations on public serv 
then I would say that your brief was first class. But you recommend 
tionalization, and I am so much against the State owning services like # 
because I think the situation worsens when a service is State-owned. This is: 
point I want to get across. 


The CHAIRMAN: Can we get to the question, please? 
Mr. Rock: No, I just wanted to make that statement. 


Mr. ATKINSON: You raised the question of further regulations. Earlier 
submitted to you that railways in Canada probably operate under the mi 
comprehensive set of acts and regulations of any service in the country. 
have come to the conclusion that it is impossible to devise rules and regulation 
under which a Company like the CPR can operate, and have them perform th 
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services that are needed to be performed in providing the needs of the 
customers. We think that two things are incompatible and, therefore, we came 
to the conclusion that the solution to the problem was the integration of both 
systems. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I want to join with the others in congratulating 
the witnesses on this brief. It was very well prepared and very well presented 
by the three speakers. I think there are a few strong words that might have 
been left out, but I guess that is good western language that they use in places. 


I think the outline of the 1880 agreement and the 1880 and the 1881 covenant, 


was very clearly presented and will be useful for the Committee members when 
we make provision in our report. 

I will not repeat some of the questions that have been asked already, but I 
would just like to get a bit of detail that might be of information to the 


-members of the Committee. You say on page 1 that the National Farmers’ Union 
Tepresents 60,000 farm families. How was the brief prepared? Was it presented 
_to these 60,000 families at all, and did they approve of it? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, the basis of the decision to prepare the brief is based 


on policy that has been made by 60,000 farm families and the effect of this 
impinged on the policy and therefore this resulted in the decision to proceed. 


) 


Mr. PascoE: Decisions made at Conventions of the Farmers’ Union? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, through their local meetings, through their districts 
and through their Provincial and Inter-Provincial meetings. 


Mr. PASCOE: You also say on page 20 


so many Canadians favour nationalization of the company 


Is that justified by various Committees, that is where you get that information? 


Mr. ATKINSON: By people in our own organizations. 


Mr. PAscoE: Have you got polls across the country at all, or just your own 


organization? 


Mr. ATKINSON: We state it on the basis of our own organization and from 
what we heard in recent discussions on this question. 


Mr. Pascoe: I just want to pursue one more matter in this. As other 
members have said, there is a lot of information presented here. I think it is 


information that is a challenge, perhaps, to the CPR, and I would not like to 


consider this as a negative brief. You presented a lot of ways in which the 
service could be improved and yet, at the very last, you recommend immediate 
nationalization. Somewhere in the brief here you referred to the fact that the 
CPR did not give us sufficient time to see how the faresaver plan would work 
out. I think that you are arguing against yourself when you present these ways 
of improving the CPR and yet say that you want to nationalize immediately. I 
wonder if you would not agree perhaps to give the CPR a fair time to try and 


improve their service and say that if these do not work out, you would suggest 
they nationalize? 


| ae Mr. ATKINSON: I am going to answer one part of the question and I am 
‘§0ing to ask Mr. McCrorie to answer the other; the question that we made 
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reference to the fact that they did not give the faresaver plan sufficient time t 
prove itself. Implicit in this is the assumption then that if we give them moi 
time possibly it can bé improved? 


Mr. Pascoe: Not just the faresaver plan, the whole system. 


Mr. ATKINSON: The point that I would make on this is that is is possible 
but not probable, that if management in the CPR was given more time 
improve its operations, that they would take advantage of this opportunity 
improve, and I base this judgment on past experience, that we have bee 
negotiating with them and so have you for many years now, and, at every tu 
of the way, you have been confronted with difficulties that have been broug! 
on because of management decisions, which is beyond your control. 


Mr. McCrortE: There are just two points, Mr. Chairman, that I might ade 
First of all, this term ‘nationalization’. I am sure 100 years from now, when 
people look back on our particular era, they will be amused by the way all of us 
have either embraced words or shied away from words, and I include all of u 
in this. 

Many people, because of their own values and political beliefs, properly 
feel, I think, as Mr. Rock was suggesting, that nationalization would not be 
the national interest. I think however that a careful analysis might pra 
different. 


We have the case, for example, of the Canadian Wheat Boa 
with which you are acquainted, Mr. Pascoe. Now, the Canadian Wheat 
Board has been an effective instrument on behalf of Western growers for 
basically two reasons. One, was the most rational system of marketing grain 
and the most equitable system of marketing grain as far as the producer V 
concerned. Second, it happened to be administered by very competent people. 


We have seen, for example, and I recall this from my childhood days, 
instances where the CNR was actually in many ways, I suppose, inferior to the 
service offered by the CPR. We have been told, and I stress that it is a rumour 


| 


that, for years CNR management always looked to CPR management f 
guidance. We understand that the introduction of the faresaver plan—the R 
White and Blue Plan—when it was first considered by the CNR, and CPR w 
violently opposed to it. They never wanted competition, as we all know. A 
they tried to pressure the CNR, as they have in the past, from making 
kind of decision which, much to their reluctance, the CNR eventually 
make. It is interesting that the CNR has become in our opinion, in terms 
passenger service at any rate, a most remarkable railway system in Canat 
these last few years. Not simply because it is a national company or pub 
owned, but, in addition to this, because it has been bringing into its offices ver, 
intelligent and competent men, you see. And we think that if the railroac 
system is nationalized, one has to also ensure that that system is run 
competent, intelligent men and women. 

The second point I would like to make is why is nationalization, in 
opinion, the only conclusion one can come to? The CPR provides the answel 
this question. I refer you, for example, to page 42 of our submission where 1 ie 
quote from a statement made by an officer of the company, He says — 


- 
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company does operate in a profitable position. I am now speaking of the railway 


_ operation. Therefore, its necessary passenger losses are more than offset by its 


freight profits. However, the total profit picture of the railway is a very modest 
one, 3.2 per cent on its investment. 


Can you imagine how many farmers in your constituency would be only 
too happy to make 3.2 per cent return each year on their investment? I can think 
of quite a few. That is not enough for the CPR. They want more. And, more 
important than this, they do not want to have their money tied up in any kind 


of operation that does not realize considerable return. They are in it to 


make a buck, let us state it this way, because this is what they are all about, 


from their point of view. And this kind of attitude and the management policies 
which grow out of this kind of attitude, cannot provide the kind of service we 
need. Why? Because they have specifically stated that they will not provide, 
insofar as it is within their powers not to provide, any service, any particular 
train service, any one, unless they can make a buck on it. It is like a farmer 
saying, I will not grow one pig unless I can make a buck on that pig. And what 
they are saying, in effect, to the people of Canada is; “If you want the service 


_ from us brothers, then you tax yourselves and then we will give it to you, if 


you give us the tax, mate.” Why? Because they are not prepared to operate 
simply at 3.2 per cent of their investment, they want more. You see. 


And this is why we call this whole business a swindle, because the CPR is 
not saying to us, the Canadian public; “we will only ask you to provide tax 
revenues to us after we have applied our profits from our so-called economic 
services against the losses incurred in our so-called uneconomic services.” You 
see? 

Mr. Pascog: Well, Mr. Chairman, I guess my time is just about up. I want 
to follow this point just once more. 


Is his brief suggesting that we are just wasting our time in trying to im- 
prove the services of the CPR and that you want to nationalize immediately? 
That is all I want to say. 


Mr. BALLARD: Well, Mr. Chairman, I was going to start out with the 
question that Mr. Pascoe posed at the end, and that was to make the comment 
that it is obvious that the brief started out with this conclusion and then put the 
front end of the report on afterwards. In other words, the Farmers’ Union is 
adamant in their stand that we should nationalize the railway and then, from 


_ thereon, they present arguments to support such a conclusion. 


Mr. ATKINSON: You are now making a judgment. You must remember that 
before you compile a document like this, and we have been dealing with this 


question for many years, there is a great body of material that has been 


gathered. And, having examined and analysed the material, we have come to 
the conclusion that this is the alternative that is available to us. And this is the 
only alternative. As Mr. McCrorie has stated, we do not feel that you nationalize 
for the sake of nationalization. But we feel, because of the nature of the service 


that is being provided, because of the inherent difficulties there are, both with 


_Tespect to the management of the company and the needs of the community, 


that this is the alternative. 
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Mr. BALLARD: Do you expect that because the CPR is nationalized, 
you would expect to have better management, which would give you bet 
service than you are now getting from the CPR? 


Mr. McCrorie: We would urge that you would ensure that that was 
case. Because at present you are responsible for the CNR, we would hope 
you would also be responsible for the whole affair. 


Mr. BALLARD: Supposing that we did nationalize the railway who would y 
expect would run it and who would you expect would be the liaison betw 
the people, that is the government body, and the management of the railway? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Well, I would answer your question by saying that 
would hope that those charged with securing management would secure 
most competent. And we would hope that, built in between the people, if y 
will, and management, would be a body of specialists who could examine on 
continuing basis the operations of the organization and also the needs of 
community, and could communicate directly to this body. 


Mr. BALLARD: For example, like the Board of Transport Commissioners? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Well, I would not say like the Board of Transport Co 
missioners because I believe there are some very inherent weaknesses in 
Board of Transport Commissioners. But in dealing with this whole compre 
sive matter. : 


Mr. BALLARD: Well, are you saying that it would be something like 
Board of Transport Commissioners, except that it would probably be made 
of people more competent than the present Board? 


4 
Mr. ATKINSON: No, I am no saying this. I am saying that the body 
would be required would have to have within itself a broad spectre 
expertise. 


Mr. BALLARD: When you nationalize a whole industry, such as the railw 
industry in Canada, then the whole industry comes under the direct control 
Parliament, and I do not know how you would run it. I am looking f 
suggestions from you regarding how you might run it without running a system 
that would be uneconomic and that would not be subjected to the political 
foibles of the day. Have you any suggestion on this? 


a 


Mr. ATKINSON: Number one, I would disagree that it would nece 
have to be uneconomic. I would say that, if you had an overall system, 
would be in a better position to have proper allocation of your resources wi 
the system and optimum utilization of those resources within that system, 
ought to have a more efficient system. Now, with respect to the administrati 
body, you make reference to the sort of political implication of today. In 
view I would hope and I think it is possible, to establish a body which 
insulated against political implications. 

Now, if there are some changes that are required, I think that this body 
in a democracy, perfectly competent to make judgments on policy matters or 
matters pertaining to policy and give directives to management with respect 
broad policy matters as to how the company operates. Management’s 0 
then is to make the decisions that pertain precisely to the management of 
complex. 
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Mr. BALLARD: One other question on a slightly different theme. I ap- 
preciated your analysis as to the 1881 Act resulting from, I suppose, this 1880 
contract, but you say on page 42, item 3, the CPR and I quote: 


By refusing to provide adequate and sufficient passenger train service 
has violated the terms of the 1880 contract with the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 


Now, is the term “adequate passenger train service” defined ‘in the 1880 
- agreement? 


Mr. McCrorize: Adequate transportation service? No sir. 


Mr. BALLARD: Then, how do you determine that the passenger train service 
_ or the rail service that is being offered is inadequate. What is your criterion for 
» saying that? 


Mr. McCrorie: Well, maybe I can give you an example. We have obtained 
from the Board of Transport Commissioners some figures and I accept respon- 
sibility for the accuracy of these figures. It pertains to a question raised by Mr. 
_ Honey, who is a member of this committee. We understand that he is sick and I 
am sure we hope that he will soon be back with you. And his secretary was most 
_ cooperative in this connection. 


As you know, the CNR and CPR have abandoned their pool service 
between Montreal and Toronto. During that pool service the CPR used to 
_ Operate a connecting train from Ottawa through Smiths Falls to Brockville, 
connecting with the main line to Toronto. Now, on October 31st, with the 
change in schedule, the CPR operated a train from Ottawa to Smiths Falls but 
discontinued operating through to Brockville and did this for four days. The 
matter was brought to their attention on November 3rd or 4th. Effective 
November 4th through to January 23rd, 1966, the CPR operated a train from 
Ottawa to Smiths Falls to Brockville for two and a half months, with no 
connection with the Montreal-Toronto train. 


The contract says that the CPR shall operate forever, efficiently maintain 
and operate forever, the Canadian Pacific Railway and they define the term 
“Canadian Pacific Railway” to mean the transportation system. 


Now, we submit that this kind of an instance that has occurred just re- 
cently—one of many—is not, in our opinion, an efficient way to run a railroad 
system, or even an adequate way to run it. We do not know what was expected 

of passengers. It has been suggested that they had to get off the Toronto train 
and run down the track to catch up with the CNR that had left ten minutes 
before. 


Mr. BALLARD: Do you connect this concept of inadequacy with the elimina- 
tion of the Dominion. 


Mr. McCrorig: Yes. We have a comparison in terms of lines running east 
and west through Saskatoon and Edmonton, and with the CPR main line 
running through Regina, Medicine Hat, Calgary. The CNR now runs, through 
the winter months two fully equipped trans-continental trains east and west 
each day and men who work on that railroad have told us, and we cannot 
confirm this, it is just by way of mouth, that they are going to have to increase 
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their capacity this coming summer to handle potential traffic. Here in th 
southern part of the Western Provinces we have only one transcontinental trai 
being operated since 1960 for the most part of the year. 


Now, as we pointed out in our brief, and as the CPR themselves said, hov 
does a passenger feel when he gets on a train and is paying the same fare tha 
he would pay if he was travelling, say, on the Canadian, and he sits in a coach 
We do not think that efficiently maintaining a railroad system includes delibe 
ately downgrading that system. If it does, then we would submit this is a rathe 
unusual definition of efficiency. 


Mr. BALLARD: I agree with you on this attidtude of efficiency. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry but I have to cut off your time. 
Mr. BALLARD: All right. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you do not mind. Mr. Orlikow. 


Mr. OrtIKow: I am not going to be very long because, for the first time, | 
find myself agreeing with Mr. Rock on anything and that is, he said that thi 
brief has given us a tremendous amount of questions to ask the CPR whel 
they come back. I think that this brief has highlighted the lines which we hav 
to pursue with the CPR and that, rather than ask questions of this delegatior 
the questions which they raise have to be asked and the answers have to b 
obtained from the CPR. 


There are, I think, a few things which it seems to me need to be cleared up 
First of all, there was an inference drawn, I think, by some members of the 
committee, that the Farmers’ Union does not think that the management of 
CPR is not—I forget the exact terms that were used—efficient. It seems to me 
and I will put the question as I think it was meant, and see what you think, 
that what you are saying is that the management of the CPR is not good 
for the people of Canada. It is very good for the CPR and very efficient ft 
the shareholders of the CPR and is doing very well for them but it is no 
particularly interested in meeting the needs of the people. In other words, if 
you did have nationalization, and the same management of the CPR is giv 
different objectives, it would probably do a very efficient job. I wonder if th 
way I put it is the way in which you really meant it. 


Mr. AtTKinson: Yes, I think we have made this point in the brief. We have 
not questioned their competence within their terms of reference. They ha 
particular terms of reference within which they are operating and certaink 
they are good investors, as witnessed by the net return they show from other 
operations which they administer. But when it comes to their terms of refere’ 
with respect to the public sector, it seems to us that the urge is to invest me 
in a sector that returns are greater percentage on capital investment than to 
invest in an area of service which is required by the public sector and whi : 
returns a fairly low rate of return compared to their other returns. 


If the decision is made to nationalize, which we hope it will be, this w ou 
be the responsibility of those charged with the responsibility of setting up the 
administration, in terms of who they chose to manage their enterprise. And 4 
quite conceivable that some of those people who are presently operating in the 
CPR may be taken on. a 


: 
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Mr. OrRLIKOW: Mr. Chairman, the suggestion in the brief that the CPR be 
nationalized seems to have upset some members of the committee. I would like 
to ask one question. When you suggest nationalization and you are not alone in 
this—I think the Canadian Federation of Agriculture has also suggested that, 
only they do not call it nationalization, they call it public ownership and I think 
it is the same thing—you are not, as I take it, suggesting for a moment that it be 


_ expropriated. I would like to give you a chance to clear this up. What you are 


Suggesting is simply that when the price for the company is set, consideration 
be given in the setting of a fair price to the large contributions given by 
governments through the years in the way of tax grants, land grants, subsidies 
and so on. Is that a fair statement of your thinking on this subject? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Yes, I would say that it is a fair statement in terms of how 
we conceive nationalization would take place. The shareholders would be 
remunerated for the investment that they have in the enterprise, taking into 
consideration the public investment that has been made in the enterprise and, 
through this, the opportunity for generating increased wealth because of public 


policy. 


Mr. ORLIKow: Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. In your brief you 
quote on page 42 the statement made by an officer of the company, and I am 


_ quoting exactly from your brief and from the statement of that official: 


The total profit picture of the railway is a very modest one, 3.2 per 
cent on its investment. 


Now, I am just wondering, in preparing this brief did you people accept 


_ that as the actual average, as a fair statement of the profits of the company? I 


1 


do not want to take a full day to analyse it but I am thinking in terms of the 


_fact that the value of the shares of the CPR in the last few years have 


doubled. I am thinking in terms of the statements issued by the CPR in the 
last couple of weeks about the value of Canadian Pacific Investments, which is a 


wholly owned subsidiary of the profit division of Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting, which you have referred to, and their other wholly or partly owned 


_ Subsidiaries. Do you accept this statement that their profit is only 3.2 per cent 
on their investments? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Having some knowledge of how bookkeeping is done, we 
accepted it with tongue in cheek and went from there. 


Mr. Or.tikow: I will accept that on the basis that that is a very modest 


_assessment. 


Mr. BELL: Mr. Chairman, I only want to ask one question. I am sorry that I 
had to leave this morning. I think that the brief has been very helpful and it 


Certainly gives us an idea of western thinking. We are very much aware of our 
‘Tesponsibilities. I might say to the witness, and this committee, that our 


investigation and questioning of the CPR is only preliminary. We have 
thoroughly understood they are coming back. We are also going to get expert 


‘Witnesses with a trip out west and we hope that, as it develops and we are 
‘Making our final once-in-a-lifetime report on this very important subject, that 
if we need further information from you people it might be possible to call you 
again. 
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I wonder if the witnesses saw the brief of the Locomotive Engineers, 
because it impressed some of us very much, and, as I understand their brief 
I have not got it here—but they first of all called for a full study of the 
responsibilities under the original Acts. And then, secondly, they suggested 
that, in some way, the responsibilities to maintain minimum passenger service: 
in Canada be established and assesssed to both railways. And then, under 
formula, perhaps administered by the Board of Transport Commissioners, the 
two railways could earn some sort of subsidy if they maintain these passenger 
service requirements in a satisfactory way. I suppose this would be a step 
towards nationalization and it impressed me as a move that such could go 
forward and then be assessed at a future time. I was wondering what you think 
of this. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Well, not having seen the document I, personally, could no 
comment on it. With respect to whether or not it was a form of nationalization 
I would suggest that it is not. Again, I do not know, I have not seen th 
document. Mr. McCrorie, would you like to comment? + 


Mr. McCrorie: Mr. McKieferle and I had an opportunity of looking at the 
submission and examining the questions you put to Mr. Walters. However v 
have not really had a chance to study this as closely as we would like to. 


Our first impression, I underline first impression, would be that th 
conclusions they drew were warranted by some of the observations they mad 
and by some of the observations we have made that we feel are important. Bul 
I would stress that that was a first impression, and I think that, in fairness, we 
would have to maybe reserve a more adequate comment until we have had 
chance to study it a little more closely. 


Mr. Beit: Mr. Chairman, perhaps it might be possible for the Farmers’ 
Union to consider this more specifically and, even if you are not called, a 
supplementary brief to us would be helpful. 


The CHAIRMAN: Unless we are able to discuss this further when we get out 
west they are quite welcome to appear before us. Mr. Saltsman. , 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. The question I wo 
like to ask is in connection with the possible organization of a nationalized 
integrated railroad service. There has been some representation made by t 
CNR that they be established with the powers of a Crown corporation and 
freedom to act under that kind of legislation. What is your feeling regarding 
combining of the CNR and the CPR into an organization in the form of a Crowr 
corporation? 


Mr. ATKtnsoNn: Mr. Saltsman, first of all, I would have to concede to 
Committee that we are not experts in this field and, as such, any comment 
make is an opinion. But I see no reason why this system could not be orga i 
under a Crown corporation. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: The reason I ask that question is that this matter has bet 
raised regarding the freedom of activity to rationalize in some cases, to draw 
economic lines and while acting in the public interest, not be a tremendous 
burden on the taxpayer. And a Crown corporation would have this kind ¢ 
freedom. 
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Mr. HyMMeEn: I have one question, and I wish to refer, on page 10, to your 
continued reference to the faresaver plan, reduced fares, and the connection 
with quality of services. Now, I admit that there is some relationship, but I 
think these are two separate matters because, unless proper services are 
provided, there are people who will not patronize the railways. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you speak up please. We are having some difficulty 
in hearing. : 


Mr. HYMMEN: Unless the quality of service is improved or certain stand- 
ards provided, there are probably people who wouldn’t patronize the railway if 
the fare were nil. Would you agree that the connection in these two is probably 
incorrect? I think the prime requisite, of course, is the maintenance of proper 
standards of service. The CPR I believe, have admitted that they put on the 
substandard equipment on the Dominion, which had something to do with the 
patronage of the Dominion, because they did not wish to invest the capital 
required with the future that they could see for this train. In other words, one 
works against the other. So that the thing that concerns me about the whole rail 
_ transportation is that there are other forms of competition which you have not 
mentioned: the highway transportation on an individual or multiple basis and 
the air transportation which the CPR is involved in. I know in the eastern 
part of Canada that, eventually, some type of more improved high speed rail 
_ transportation will have to be provided because we cannot forever continue 
building super highways and super highways on top of each other. 


I think this whole question is an important one but I rather question 


whether a fare-saver plan, or whether or not the CPR did not give it a fair 
trial has really too much bearing on the present situation. 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Well, if I understand you correctly sir, you are saying that 
you are agreeing with the CPR that they did give it enough of a trial? 


Mr. HYMMEN: No, no. I say I think your connection with the reduced fares 
and quality of service are maybe joined together too much in error; they are 
two separate matters. Do you agree with that or not? 


Mr. KIEFERLE: Well, of course, they are two separate matters but never- 
theless, if you just reduce fares in the Company that way, deterioration of 
Services provided hooking up thirty-year-old coaches and things of that sort, 


you are not going to attract additional passengers, which is the objective of 
reducing fares, is not it? 


Mr. Rock: Are we going to come back again? 


The CHAIRMAN: I was going to put it that I doubt that, unless there are 

' Some very important questions and I have no other people, we have no intention 

of coming back this afternoon. We have to get an Order of the House to sit this 
afternoon. 


Mr. Rock: Are we completing our questioning of these gentlemen? Can I 
ask one question before we do that? 


The CHAIRMAN: Question—no statement, Mr. Rock. 
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Mr. Rock: Question—no statement. I think it is an important one. In your 
brief, you have shown that the CPR paid 3.2 per cent on the investment to 
shareholders and you have also recommended that we nationalize this Compa 
If we do so, Canada would have to make a bond issue, in which we pay to-day 
more than 5 per cent, to pay off the shareholders. Therefore, do you not think 
that the financial situation in this regard would mean that this Company ther 
owned by the Government, would show a deficit for years to come? 


Mr. ATKINSON: Let me just answer part of the question and then I will 
you over to Mr. Kieferle. In respect of the 3.2 per cent, as I mentioned earlier 
we have used the Company’s figures, not our figures, but the Company’s figure 
and we did with tongue in cheek. 


Mr. KriererLe: Yes, and in addition to this, of course, the 3.2 per cent o 
profit refers to the profit received by the Canadian Pacific Railway Compan 
in 1964, this 3.2 figure amounted to some $44 million dollars. I am referring 
the Financial Post, April 9th, 1966 edition, from which I am taking these fig 
ures, and, in addition to this, the CPR also received profits on wholly-ow 
and partially-owned subsidiaries, the amount of which comes to about 
million dollars. So that the total profit, the net profit, is probably in excess ¢ 
$100 million dollars. And then you are not talking about 3.2 per cent profit c 
the investment. 


Mr. Rock: In these other companies, are there not shareholders also and, i 
that case, on those shares on the subsidiaries, there must be shareholders wh 
have investments there, and what was their return on their investment then? 


The CHAIRMAN: I think you are going beyond the range of questions. 


Mr. Rock: Yes, I know, Mr. Chairman, but you understand the point he! 
They want us to nationalize. And we have to take a serious look at this also am 
question for the reason that what is it going to cost the Canadian people; wh 
is it going to cost, as far as interest is concerned, to the Canadian people? 


Mr. BALLARD: I think there is one important question that follows from thi 
I am just speaking from memory, but does not this $44 million dollars pro 
reported by the CPR include dividends received from subsidiary companies? 


Mr. Macatuso: No. No. He stated, I believe that the $44 million doll 
profit is only what the transportation, CPA and Canadian Pacific Railway 
itself, not the wholly-owned or partially-owned subsidiaries which he point 
out amount to some $60 million dollars. 


Mr. Ortikow: Mr. Chairman, may I make a suggestion that detal 
financial questions with regard to the CPR should be asked, and I for one 
certainly intend to ask them, of the CPR. I am sure we all appreciate 
information we have received today. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think unless there are any other questions to be ask 
the delegation here and the witnesses that we could move on, unless you h 
something, Mr. Sherman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I do not Mr. Chairman. I do not have a question, I ha 
point that I would like to make for the record with reference to it. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are really questioning; we are not making statements, so 
if you would not mind, Mr. Sherman, I would prefer you to leave it, and perhaps 
we will have an opportunity in our public hearings to bring it out. 


But I would like at this time to thank Mr. Atkinson, Mr. McCrorie and Mr. 
Kieferle for their presentation before this Committee. It has been an exhaustive, 
very complex and a very informative one. I left an agenda of the western public 
hearings with the delegation and we hope that if we invite them to appear 
before us, they will meet with us there. : 


| But, before we leave, there are some very important matters to be discussed 
for about five minutes before you rise, gentlemen, and then we will adjourn at 
the call of the Chair. Thank you very much. 


Mr. ATKINSON: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of Mr. Kieferle, Mr. McCrorie and 
myself, we appreciated the opportunity of making this presentation to you this 


morning, and would like to say that we are available any time you may wish to 
recall us, if you so desire. 


The one final thought I would like to leave with you is the one that was 


raised by Mr. Rock, who raised the question: what about the cost of nationaliza- 
‘tion? 


Mr. Maca.uso: Well, I think we had better leave that now. We cut off the 
questioning and answering, Mr. Atkinson. Thank you. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman— 


Mr. Maca.uso: Well, now I think we are going to get into an area of 


argument rather than question and answer, and I think we had better drop it 
right there. 


Mr. Rock: There are some other— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, I really wish to finish. Gentlemen, I wish to point 
out to you that there has been distributed to you the schedules of the public 
aearings. The plane and train schedules, expense allowances, specification and 
olane insurance applications. And I would ask the representatives of all the 
Jarties on the Steering Committee to call a meeting, probably the first of the 
week to have prepared the list of all the Members who are going on the trip 
and the replacements, if any. I presume there will be some replacement for some 
Members. Regarding the agenda, as you see it before you, I wish to point out to 
rou that I have already received mail from various areas in the western prov- 
Mees and out in B.C. and in Ontario, and that, up to today anyway, we will at 
east have a minimum of two briefs presented to us at each municipality where 
ve will be holding our public hearings. 


__ We are also informed that there will be a presentation made by others who 
vill not advise us, but who will be present there at the time. So you can count 
mat least a minimum of two presentations, at this date, in Vancouver, Calgary, 
Medicine Hat, Moose J aw, Brandon, Winnipeg. There may be three in Winnipeg 


ight now, and two right now at Port Arthur from organizations and from 
adividuals. 


If there are any questions on this matter I think that we will discuss them 
t the sub-committee meeting at the first of the week. If that meets with your 
Pproval, we will adjourn at the call of the Chair. 
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1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
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1963 
1964 
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Table I 


Comparative Indices 


CPR 
Index A Index B 
100.0 100.0 
01 4: 103.5 
11735 103.4 
131.0 106.2 
141.5 106.2 
139.8 113.2 
151.6 109.8 
168.0 111.2 
2b ag le al 5 
112.0 i sya, 
164.1 109.4 
179.6 89.7 


CNR 
Index A Index B 
100.0 100.0 
118.5 109.3 
124.9 110.3 
135.2 112.2 
141.0 115.0 
136.2 120.0 
144.0 116.1 
148.0 116.5 
TSr0 118.8 
169.3 120.8 
169.8 122.3 
77 2 118.0 


Source: DBS: Catalogue Nos. 52-201 and 52-202 (1965) 
DBS: Canada Year Book 1957-1965 


Note: Index A is the “average per passenger train mile revenue” of 
respective railways. Index B is the “average revenue per passer 
mile” of the respective companies. In both cases the year 1949100. 


Year 


1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
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Table I 


revenue Passengers Carried (1000) 


CN 
% Change No. 


No. 


13,308 
12,105 
12,444 
13,599 
15,501 


7,059 
6,275 
6,440 
6,749 
6,997 


CP 


% Change 


Source: DBS Catalogue Nos. 52-201 and 52-202 (1965) 


iV. C. Fowke, The National Policy and the Wheat Economy, (Toronto: Unive! 


Toronto Press, 1957), pp. 68-69. 


2In this connection, we refer members to a statement made 1 
vincial Conference of Railway Retention Committees by Mr. S. M. Gossage, Vice-Pre: 
and General Manager, Prairie Region, Canadian Pacific Railway, and cited in our sub 
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to this Committee during your hearings in March, 1965, on Bill C-120. 
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Agric. 
Index Index 
100.0 
92.7 
91.1 
91.8 118.1 
91.6 
96.1 
96.8 
97.8 
102.2 
106.4 
101.4 
104.4 


CP’s Share 
of Total 


34.6% 
34.1% 
34.1% 
33.1% 
31.1% 
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Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Caron, Boulanger, O’Keefe and 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


SATURDAY, May 7, 1966. 
ve Li dae 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at the 
Court House in the City of Vancouver, B.C., at 10:00 o’clock a.m. P.D.T. this 
day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albert), 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington- 
Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, 
Pascoe, Rock, Saltsman, Southam, Thomas (Maisonneuve-Rosemont ).—(22) 


In attendance: Messrs. Charles Brazier, Q.C., Counsel for the Government 
of British Columbia; H. W. Colbourne, Co-Chairman of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, Lodge No. 144; Fred. H. Lowe, Chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Provincial Sub-Legislative Board-British Columbia; 
G. MacKenzie, a retired CPR’s employee and a former member of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Lodge No. 341. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Chairman opened the meeting and expressed the Committee’s satisfac- 
tion to sit in the very important City of Vancouver, B.C. He also welcomed the 
witnesses who already expressed the desire to be heard. 


Mr. Brazier was the first witness to be called. He read a brief before being 
questioned thereon. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman, on behalf 
of the Committee, thanked Mr. Brazier who retired. 


Then Mr. Colbourne was invited to read his two briefs before being 
examined thereon. 


Mr. Fred H. Lowe, without making any representation, appeared to be 
questioned on the matter before the Committee. 


Having completed its examination of these two witnesses, the Committee, 
through its Chairman, thanked Messrs. Colbourne and Lowe who retired. 


In his turn, Mr. G. MacKenzie, a former member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers was called; made an oral representation and was ques- 
tioned thereon. 
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His examination being completed, he retired after the Chairman hac 
thanked him on behalf of the Committee. 


Mr. W. S. King, Recording Secretary of the Brotherhood of Locomotiv 
Firemen and Enginemen, Lodge No. 341, was, in his turn, invited to make 
written representation and, thereon, was questioned. 


The examination of the witness continuing, at 1:30 p.m. the Committe 
adjourned until 2:30 p.m. P.D.T. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


(18) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reassembled 
2:55 o’clock p.m. P.D.T., the Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


Members present: Andras, Bell (Saint John-Albert), Boulanger, Byrne 
Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington-Huron), Hymmen, Lessard 
Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, Pascoe, Rock, Salts 
Southam, Thomas (Maisonneuve-Rosemont)—(20). 


In attendance: Mr. W. S. King, who has already been introduced at 
morning’s sitting. 


The Chairman invited Mr. King to read his brief before being questione 
thereon. 


On motion of Mr. Lessard, seconded by Mr. O’Keefe, 
Resolved unanimously—That a table of the cost for sleeping car supplemen 
tals—Revelstoke, B.C., and Vancouver, B.C., be printed as an Appendix to t 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (see Appendix M). 


On motion of Mr. Southam, seconded by Mr. Carter, 


Resolved unanimously—That the document intituled Greyhound Lines 
Canada Ltd., 1965 Annual Report, be filed with the Committee. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Committee, t 
the Chairman, thanked Mr. King who retired. 


At 4:15 o’clock p.m. P.D.T. the Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’el 
a.m. on Monday, May 9, 1966, when the sitting is scheduled to be held at t! 
Court House in the City of Calgary, Alberta. 

Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Fripay, May 6, 1966. 
(Recorded by electronic apparatus) ; 


The CHAIRMAN: We now commence the public hearings on the terms of 
reference granted to this Committee by the House of Commons as to the 
passenger service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. For the information of those 
who may be presenting briefs, the terms of reference of the Committee, and we 
are confined to these terms, are as follows: 


That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and 
future plans for passenger services on lines of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to meet the effective demand of the public for such service, and 
the effects of such program and plans be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications for their consideration, 
and report. 


As I stated earlier, we are happy to start in the City of Vancouver, on what 
we consider to be very important public hearings. We consider them very 
important, not only from the point of view of passenger service of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway on their rail lines, but also because this is the first time that an 
all-party standing committee of the House of Commons has taken to the road to 
receive briefs personally in the areas that are affected and talk to people locally 
with respect to the issues that are before us. We have indications that this will 
be the order in which the presentations will be heard today. The brief from 
the government of British Columbia will be presented by counsel for the 
government, Mr. Charles Brazier, Q.C. The second presentation will be made by 
The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Lodge No. 144. There were indications 
that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Gold Range 
Lodge No. 341, Revelstoke, British Columbia, would be making a presentation 
this morning. We received a letter from Mr. W. S. King, and I believe the clerk 
nas tried to find if there is anyone from the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 


and Enginemen present today. I gather there is not yet, but we will wait for 
them. 


A Votce: Mr. Chairman, Mr. W. S. King is arriving this morning on the 
“Canadian”. I believe he was confused by the time element, so he will not be 
here until 11.45. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will then hear that brief. There was an indication this 
norning of an oral presentation to be made by Mr. MacKenzie, former 
ocomotive engineer with the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


_ Mr. Brazier, we will commence with you sir, and the presentation of the 
z0vernment of British Columbia, if you would like to come forward. Are there 
‘ny questions from the Members of the Committee before we commence? 
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Copies of the brief have been distributed. There were some 20 copies—all 
we have available. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, in some of the evidence of the Committee so: 
reference was made to analysts. Have those been retained as yet? 


The CHAIRMAN: The analysts are at the present time being considered 
the Minister’s office. We have presented our list, and I believe we will 
retaining independent cost analysts by the time we return to Ottawa. At 
meeting in Ottawa, we will discuss who that independent cost analyst will 
We will also then be hearing representations from the costs analysts of 
Board of Transport Commissioners. 


I would now like to welcome Mr. Charles Brazier, Q.C., counsel for 
government of British Columbia. Those who have not a copy of the brief 
have to follow as best they can. Our proceedings are usually automatically 
simultaneously translated into French. However, we do not have those facili 
available to us on this trip, and therefore we are not able to have simultan 
translation. Members of the Committee will readily understand this,. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Mr. Chairman, one second, please. Since you menti 
the fact that we have no translation I would ask a very special favour 
English-speaking witnesses or even members. Being French-speaking and 
perfectly bilingual, I would ask that—and I notice this morning that the V; 
couver accent seems a little bit different too from the east—you do your best 
speak as slowly as possible, or excuse us once in a while if we might ask you t 
repeat, if you do not mind. 


hd 


The CHAIRMAN: I would be very pleased to do that. Mr. Brazier, pr 


i | 
sir. ~ 


Mr. CHARLES BRAZIER, Q.C. (Counsel for the government of British Colum- 
bia): Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the Committee, while it was no 
expressly included in the instructions which I received from the Attorney Gen 
eral, Iam sure he would wish me, on his behalf, to welcome you all to the Pre 
ince of British Columbia on this occasion, which I think is probably rathe 
unique. I have had the privilege of representing the various provincial govert 
ments of British Columbia since the year 1947 in freight rate matters, and ove! 
that relatively long period of time, I do not ever recall a previous meeting of 
parliamentary committee in British Columbia. We have, of course, over those 
years been favoured by royal commission hearings and many hearings of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, but from my knowledge this is a ra 
unique occasion, and on behalf of the Attorney General, I would like to thar 
you Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee for coming here to Van- 
couver to hear not only the presentations, that are being made on behalf of the 
government, but of other parties as well. | 


Mr. Chairman, I appear on behalf of the Government of British Columbi | 
Historically, this province has always favoured any action on the part 
Canadian railways which would serve to reduce the cost of service and ther 
permit a reduction in the high transportation cost which this province ra pé 
in erder to sell its products in the markets of Canada, or to use the lang > 
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the MacPherson Royal Commission, to “ease the strain upon shippers at the 
extremities of the nation”. (Vol. II, page 5). Our position has been stated before 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada at many hearings over the 
years, and at at least two royal commissions before which I have had the privi- 
lege of representing this province, namely in 1950 and 1951, and in 1959 and 
1960, which commissions actually continued into 1961. When counsel appeared 
before the board recently in respect ofthe application to discontinue the 
“Dominion”, this position was reiterated in the following words (and I might 
say that my colleague and partner, Mr. Alley, who is here with me this morning, 
appeared at that time before the Board of Commissioners): 

If the board is satisfied after a thorough study, that the continuation 
of the service is both unremunerative and not required in the public 
interest, then in keeping with its previously-announced policy, British 
Columbia would not oppose the elimination of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway train known as ‘The Dominion. 


I think it is correct to state that at least in general terms, this policy was 
accepted by the MacPherson Royal Commission in its report in 1961, and I have 
reference particularly to their comments, commencing on page 8 and continuing 
through to the middle of page 9 in Volume I of their report. It was not my 
intention to read that excerpt to the members of the Committee. I am sure the 
Committee has been studying the MacPherson Report but I do call your 
attention to those particular pages. It is regrettable that although both the 
present and previous governments have apparently accepted many of the 
recommendations of this commission, including the one to which I make refer- 
ence, legislation has not yet been passed to give effect to these principles. The 


, result has been that the railways have taken upon themselves, to initiate a 


general plan of abandonment of passenger services. We do not object to this, but 
we do ask for assurance that any such policy of abandonment will be applied 


equally to all parts of Canada. 


In 1949, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company provided rail passenger 
services in this province which consisted of trains operating on the main line, 
three times daily to and from the East, and in the Kootenays one train each way 
daily, connecting Vancouver with Alberta communities and serving such cities 
and towns in British Columbia as Hope, Penticton, Nelson, Cranbrook and 
intermediate points. There was, in addition, a daily train operated between 
Victoria and northern Vancouver Island points. Today, there is no CPR rail 
Passenger service in the southern cities of this province. The Coquihalla pass 
line has been closed and the track has been lifted. The rail service on 
Vancouver Island is provided by Budd car. Now, I do not suggest that that 
might not be adequate, but I am just trying to set forth the abandonments and 
the decrease in service that have taken place over these years. The transcon- 
tinental service has been reduced to one train daily. 


Mr. BouLanceEr: I am sorry, sir, what do you call a Budd car? 
Mr. Brazier: It is a combination diesel and passenger car all in one unit. 


The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we could allow Mr. Brazier to complete his 


_ brief, and then the questioning will follow thereafter. 
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Mr. BOULANGER: I wanted to know what a Budd car was Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, I think it was understood that in view of the 
fact that we did not have French translation, the French member may as 
questions. 


Mr. BOULANGER: I do not think that I am the only one that does not knov 
what a Budd car is. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Questioning will take place after the brief 
presented, on any matter, Mr. Brazier. 


Mr. BRAZIER: We submit that the point has now been reached at which 
reductions in passenger service by the CPR in this province are so extensive 
that they cannot but be prejudicial to the public interest. We have now reached 
the point that any further reductions would simply eliminate the last vestige o: 
passenger train service to the citizens of Canada residing between the Rocky 
mountains and the Pacific coast. It must now, and for all time in the forseeable 
future, be made abundantly clear to the CPR—which by the way has receive 
untold bounty from this province—that future abandonments cannot and will not 
be permitted. While there is no doubt that competitive forces have altered 
travel habits, particularly during the last 20 years, and that this trend he 
justified the abandonment of a considerable number of passenger services 
nevertheless, a limit must be placed on how far the railways, or either of them, 
can carry this policy. The province of British Columbia must and will oppose 
any further reduction of services by the CPR, regardless of the profitability o! 
otherwise of that last remaining service. In this respect, we agree with 
statement of the Board of Transport Commissioners in their judgment of 
January 7, 1966, wherein—starting at the bottom of Page 78—they say 


“The efficient operation of the railway, called for by the 188 
contract, is not necessarily synonymous with profitable operation of each 
and every train, or service, 


and we would go even further and say, 
not necessarily synonymous with profitable operation of the railroad as 
whole at any particular time in its history. 


The CPR has an obligation to the people of Canada, for which substantial 
consideration was given by the people of Canada. Until the terms of that 
contract are revised by mutual consent, the company is required to carry out t 
obligations. We cannot stand by and have that obligation whittled away in 
piecemeal fashion so that it no longer has any real meaning. While it is t 
that the percentage of the travelling public carried by the railways has dwindle 
very significantly over the past years, there is a substantial number ¢ 
Canadians who wish to—and do, whenever possible—travel on the railways | 
preference to other modes of travel. This is particularly noticeable from a stu 
of the traffic during the height of the tourist season. Tourism today is ; 
important economic factor for Canada, and we are particularly conscious of tk 
in British Columbia. Railway passenger services are essential in order 
develop and expand tourism. 


This year, British Columbia is celebrating its Centennial, and expects | 
overflow of tourists from all parts of the continent and overseas. Next ye 
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Canada celebrates its Centennial with the same high expectation. We, who live 
in this province, think of British Columbia as a vacation paradise, and so 
advertise it throughout the world. The government is concerned by the loss of 
rail services, and particularly during the peak vacation period which I have 
already mentioned. We think it is not sufficient to say to intending passengers 
that bus and air services are available for their use. In our opinion, this is not a 
proper answer to be made to the travelling public. The impact of the tourist 
travel on the revenues of the CPR, even in normal years such as 1964 and 1965, 
is very strikingly shown by the graph indicating the revenues of the ‘“Domin- 
ion” in those years, which graph was presented with our brief to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and copies of which I have for the use of this 
Committee. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, whether they were distributed with 
_the copies that were handed around or not. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Do all members have copies of the graph with the brief 
that has been distributed? Attached to the brief? 


Some hon. Mempers: Attached to the brief. 


Mr. Brazier: It is to be noted that the graph only covers 1965 to the month 
of July, but even then, it was indicated that 1965 was to be a better year than 
1964. Unfortunately, gentlemen, that was the last month for which we had 
immediately available the passenger statistics, on the same basis as the rest of 
the graph. 


Now, may I say a few words in respect of the brief presented to this 
Committee by the CPR which in its summary form, has been carefully 
considered. I have great respect for both Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair, but think 
that their submission leaves many criticisms of the company unanswered. In 
particular, we do not feel that the submission deals adequately with non-rail 
income. We agree that other rail services, such as freight services, ought not to 
bear the cost of maintaining a passenger service which is required in the public 
interest. We remain unconvinced that the cost of such service should not be 
borne by the non-rail income. It is the view of the government of British 
Columbia, that if the service is required in the public interest, it ought to be 
paid out of the non-rail income. We have looked in vain for any constructive 
plan for the future. What plans there are seem to be shrouded in doubt. We 
derive very little comfort from the statement, quoting from the brief “It is 
apparent that the “Canadian” will be operated for many years to come.” We get 
less comfort from the fact that all plans are apparently for reductions in service, 
or increases in fares. The fact is that the Canadian Pacific Railway has no plans 
for its passenger services, other than to continue to discontinue all services, 
which do not meet variable costs. The Canadian Pacific Railway in fact has said: 
“We made one great experiment—the “Canadian”—that fell through; we see no 
future in rail passenger service, and we will now direct our efforts solely to the 
'reight services, which as a whole, do pay.” In our submission, this is to abdicate 
the railways’ public duty. We hope that this Committee will recommend to 
Parliament, a limit beyond which rail passenger services may not be reduced. 


Finally, may I say a few words on behalf of some of the cities on the 
aterior of British Columbia that are affected by reductions of passenger service. 
‘have received communications from the Mayors of Revelstoke and Kamloops, 
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both situated on the main line of the CPR and the Mayor of Kelowna, the cen 
of a very rich freight traffic area for the CPR, but those residents must, ev 
now, take a bus to a main line point, if they wish to avail themselves of 
service. Their criticism can be summarized in a general way by saying that 
CPR has already gone a long way towards discouraging passenger traffic on 
trains, by the inadequate service it has been rendering in the past few years. 
is to be hoped that if the “Dominion” is not restored to serve the tourist tr 
this summer, the operation of the “Canadian” will be expanded to ensure 
all passenger traffic that is offered to the CPR will be efficiently handled by it. 


All of which is submitted on behalf of the Attorney General of Briti 
Columbia, acting on behalf of the government. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Brazier. I have one question 
now. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Before my question, I would like to thank you very m 
Mr. Brazier, you have helped us, the French-speaking members, to understand 
it pretty clearly. I am sorry if I had to intervene on this expression of “Bu 
Car’—I still do not know exactly what you meant. In any case, there is no dou 
after listening to you that the government is really much concerned now with 
the problem we are all facing and particularly the western part of Canada. 
if the Committee decided to come here and listen to all the grief from you and 
others, it is because we recognize the fact that when we return to Ottawa we 
will certainly be in a better position to make a proper recommendation to bi 


House of Commons. 


I would like to end by saying that you are celebrating some kind of 
Centennial and we will be doing it next year. If I were a westerner, I would 
inclined to say as many of you do right now that of the many inquiries that 
now in progress at the House of Commons, this inquiry is certainly the = 
important of all, because its purpose is to study carefully and learn the real 
problems of our citizens. When I say “citizens” I mean both western and 
eastern citizens of this country. But with the coming Centennial celebration, 
there is no doubt about what you said about getting in the tourists; there is no 
doubt that we are also very much interested for you know that 1967 will be tl 
year of Expo and we want people to come from all over the country. And if 

in the western part have no way to get there your citizens will be in very 
serious difficulty; there is no doubt about that. As you say, we want to set a 
good example between western and eastern people. We are all Canadian, and 
we want to co-operate. ¢ 


eB 


As a member I would say I was personally shocked to hear of this d 
but in your brief you do not really seem to stress the point very firmly. Do 
or do you not think that it was proper for the CPR to take off the “Domini 
You seemed to be satisfied at the beginning, and you are not very different 
the middle and then at the end you depend on the guarantee of the service 
the “Canadian” will give. Do you really think, as a representative, that 
“Canadian” service will give you exactly what the population wants? 
is my main question. Do you really believe, with what has happened now, t 
in the future only the “Canadian” will really give you satisfaction? 
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Mr. Brazier: Sir, I think that our general feeling here is that the service 
rendered by the “Canadian”, if it is expanded by the railway company to 
handle the additional traffic that will undoubtedly be available during the 


summer months, will suffice in place of the service rendered previously by 
the “Dominion”. This is something which, of course, is very hard to judge, and 
before the Board of Transport we suggested, that the CPR should run a second 
section to the “Canadian”, in effect, having two “Canadians” running at one 
time, in order to serve the traffic at that peak period of the year. T think that 
_ graph shows very well the tremendous impact of the tourist traffic during those 
_two to three months, from June 15 through until September 15, and on the 


“Dominion” over one third of their traffic was right in that brief period of time 
each year. That is the main problem, as we see it for rail passenger service 


today, serving that period of time and ensuring that the public will have proper 


service. 
Mr. BOULANGER: Sir, if that period of time for you is the heart of all your 


-argument, if we can put it that way, what about the service for the balance of 
_the year? Are you not a little afraid that the ‘“(Canadian’— 


| 


Mr. Brazier: Yes, I am satisfied that the “Canadian” can give the necessary 
service during the rest of the year. 


Mr. BouLANGER: That is all, thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: I must point out to Members that we did have a motion last 


‘time about 10 minute questioning, and I am going to abide by that very strictly, 


especially with the number of briefs that we are hearing on this trip. 


Mr. FAwceETT: Mr. Chairman, I will not take ten minutes. My questions will 
be very brief. I would like to thank counsel for the brief on behalf of the British 
Columbia government. There are only two or three things I wish to touch on. I 
noticed one statement and I do not have a copy of the brief; I just took this 
down as Mr. Brazier was reading it. It says: “British Columbia will oppose 
further withdrawal, whether profitable or not.” 


Tied in with this, is a statement that you feel that non-rail income should 
cover the cost of non-profitable passenger services if the services are required. 
Am I putting this together right? 


Mr. Brazier: Yes, that is right, Mr. Fawcett. 
Mr. Fawcett: Would you say that the Government of Canada should 


‘provide a subsidy in order that the required services are provided, if there is no 


other solution to covering the cost of this so-called non-profitable enterprise? 


Mr. Brazier: I would certainly agree with that. If it is beyond the capacity 
of the railway company to offer what is an essential public service, then it has 
always been the feeling of the government of British Columbia that it could be 
provided from the National Treasury. 


Mr. FAwcetT: I noticed another statement, something to the effect that 
the passenger traffic is dwindling. I am only going to make an observation on 


this and I think that the last report of the Canadian National Railways shows 


an increase of 14 per cent in passenger traffic in the past year owing to their 
taking a different look at handling passenger traffic. I was wondering if you 
were aware of that, Mr. Brazier? 
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Mr. Brazier: I have seen figures that indicate what their volume is. I am 
not sure whether their profits are increasing or not, but certainly the volum 
they are handling is. 


Mr. FAwceTr: Those are the only points that I wanted to make. 


Mr. CarTER: I have two or three question on the brief, Mr. Chairman, 
before I go to these, I would like to ask Mr. Brazier, if he might expand h 
replies to Mr. Boulanger. I understood Mr. Boulanger to say that he felt that 
expanded “Canadian” might be satisfactory to take care of the provinci 
interest, and you spoke of two sections. Now, when you say that, do you have i 
mind two separate schedules, or just one schedule but more cars on it? 


Mr. Brazier: I am not too familiar with the railway practice in running” 
second section. I think they run them something like 30 minutes apart, on 
behind the other, and that is what I had in mind. 


Mr. Carter: You have only one train. You do not want two trains a da 
You do not want an increased schedule? 


Mr. BRAZIER: No sir. 


Mr. Carter: I think the CPR officials told us, when they tried out 
experiment that one of the difficulties they ran into was that they had on 
train some modern cars of very high quality, but they did not have enough 
these, and then they had some of the “Dominion” cars which were not quite 
modern, and the passengers were complaining because they paid the same fare 
Some got a good bed in a modern car. Others got a poorer bed in an obsole’ 
car, and there was general dissatisfaction on that score. Would you then sugges t 
that the CPR should go to the expense of getting more cars up to 
“Canadian” standard to provide this extra service? 


Mr. Brazier: Sir, my own immediate reaction to it is that probably 
railway should adopt a differential pricing of the two types of accommodatie 
that they are able to give. The trend today does not indicate or justify, I 
additional capital expenditures on passenger equipment. Now, this may che 
in future as the population of Canada grows, but that would be my own 
reaction now, that the way the railways could properly handle that is by havin 
a differential pricing for the first-class equipment, and a different price, slightly 
lower, for the lower. 


Mr. CarTER: Of the same thing? 
Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. CarTER: On page 1, you quote the stand that you took, or your province 
took, before the recent meeting of the Board of Transport Commissioners, a! 
that stand seems to me to indicate that your province would be willing to accept 
the board’s decision, whatever it was—provided that the board is satisfied a ‘ 
thorough study, that the continuation is both unremunerative and not req ‘ired 
in the public interest. You would accept whatever the board decides. Is the 
correct interpretation? 


Mr. Brazier: No, I would not agree with that. I would say this. We wo 
quite willingly accept the final judicial decision—whatever body gives the fi 
judicial decision on this particular point. And the Province of British Col 
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has in fact, filed a petition in appeal to the Privy Council of Canada against the 
judgment of the board. We do not agree with the judgment of the board, but 
that petition has been filed and is now pending. Now, if the committee of the 
Privy Council dismiss the petition, we accept that as the final say in the matter. 


Mr. CaRTER: The reason I asked that question, is that later on you indicate 
that your province would not tolerate any further abandonment whatsoever 


which seemed to indicate you had either changed your stand or the two 
statements were contradictory. 


Mr. Brazier: I was attempting there, Mr. Carter, to emphasize as strongly 
as I could the very strong opposition which we would make if they attempted to 
abandon all passenger service. 

Mr. CARTER: On page 5, you state: 


We hope that this Committee will recommend to Parliament a limit 
beyond which rail passenger services may not be reduced. 


I was wondering if you could elaborate on that a bit and assist the 


_ Committee as to the terms in which you think this limit could be defined. 


Mr. Brazier: I would think, sir, that that would depend—it may be different 


in different parts of Canada. I certainly think the limit has now been reached in 
- British Columbia; when you are down to one train, that is the limit beyond 
_ which you cannot go. I am not sufficiently familiar with the situation, for 
_ instance, between Montreal and Toronto, or Montreal and Ottawa, or Quebec 


city to say what the limit should be, but certainly there should be a minimum 
service required in every area. 


Mr. CaRTER: I gather from what you say that you are thinking of trains per 
week, or trains per day; the number of trains? 


Mr. BrazieER: That is right, the service rendered to the public for their 


travel. 


Mr. Carter: My other two questions, Mr. Chairman, are to you. The brief 


_makes reference to non-rail income. Do our terms of reference authorize us to 


inquire into non-rail income? Can we get statistics on that? 


The CHariRMaAn: No, Mr. Carter. This has come up in many meetings of this 
Committee, but we cannot go into the freight income, or freight cost, or non-rail 
income of the CPR. However, there has been tabled in the House of Commons, 
and furnished to each member of this Committee, a copy of all reports tabled 
with the Securities Commission in Washington. Also the annual report of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway does show the non-rail income of the company, if you 
are interested in figures, but in this particular hearing, I cannot allow you to go 

into that question. 


Mr. Carter: No, I do not want to go into it. I was just wondering, when we 
get our cost analysis personnel, whether they would be empowered by our 
terms of reference to investigate the non-rail incomes? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not by our terms of reference. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one point here. I think it is 
fair to say that some of the members of the Committee, as well as some of the 
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representations that we have received, and again from the province of British 
Columbia this morning, are to the effect that some of the grants and concessions 
that are contained in the contract of 1880, are in fact, an important part, or 
involved in the terms of reference that we have. I would not like anyone to 
suggest that we are not able to discuss this contract and some of the revenue 
and assets that the Canadian Pacific Railway hold now, because of these grants 
and concessions. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, there have been no restrictions in discussing the 
contracts. We have done that on previous meetings with previous witnesses. 


Mr. Ouson: But the non-rail income involved in some of the areas such 
Canadian Pacific Investments, Marathon Realty and so on— 


The CHAIRMAN: The information is already before this Committee, and 
be gone into by the Committee and by witnesses. Unless I misinterpreted Mr. 
Carter’s question, I am considering a question that has come before t 
Committee previously, namely, freight income and movement of grain. 


Mr. Ouson: I am sorry, I heard him say non-rail? 
Mr. CARTER: Non-rail income; perhaps we should ask Mr. Brazier? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carter, then I have misinterpreted your question; y 
are absolutely right. That information is right now before the Committee 
has been gone into by the Committee, and it will come up at other meetin 


Mr. CarTER: It can be looked into then. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I apologize to you, Mr. Carter. This grain movem 
has been a factor in my mind for quite some time, and I have been correlating it 
with that problem that has come before us. 


Mr. CARTER: That would be non-rail income. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, I was wrong in that. 
Mr. CARTER: The only other question I wanted to ask you, Mr. Chairman, is — 
this: If we do not already have it, would we get an extension of the graph 

is referred to here. This graph goes up only to July. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might ask Mr. Brazier whether it is possible to get 
graph completed. 


Mr. CARTER: We could get it from the CPR. 


Mr. BrAZIER: Mr. Chairman, I have Mr. Glover, of the Bureau of Econo: 
in Victoria with me here this morning, and I asked him in the last few days 
he could get the necessary information to complete the graph. We have not 
it immediately available, but I would imagine that the CPR could supply that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would say to Mr. Carter, I just asked Mr. Brazier in 
he had these figures and this was not complete at the time. The CPR, w. 
they appeared before the Committee, did undertake at that time to provide 
with all their cost figures and we can have this graph completed, and othe 
graphs completed when we return to Ottawa. 1 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Just a short supplementary question Mr. Chairman. It 
suggested in this brief, that the main bone of contention now is “ 
reduction of services’. Is there any indication of such reduction? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, Mr. O’Keefe, you will have to wait your 
turn. That is a new question altogether; it is not supplementary to Mr. Carter. 
So I will call on Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Otson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Brazier, in your opening 
remarks, I think you gave us some outline of the length of time that you had 
been counsel for the B.C. government in matters related to railway services. 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes, since 1947. 


Mr. OLSoNn: You would probably be familiar with some of the provisions of 
the contract between the Government or the Parliament of Canada and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company in 1880 and 1881? 


Mr. Brazier: I would say this, Mr. Olson. I was at one time. It is a few 
‘years ago now since I really directed my mind particularly to that particular 
subject. I remember it was a very live issue in the first royal commission back 
in 1950. 


Mr. OLSON: Yes; I just asked you that because I wanted to talk about it a 
little bit since you have referred to it in three or four places in your brief. 
Firstly, Mr. Brazier, you say that until the terms of the contract are revised by 
mutual consent, the company is required to carry out its obligations. Do you 
believe that this obligation includes passenger service? 


Mr. BrRAziER: I do. 


Mr. OLson: You will realize, no doubt, that the railway company on 
several occasions before the Board of Transport Commissioners and before this 
Committee has claimed that the land and grants given under the contract were 
for the purposes of building the railway. You do not agree with that? 


Mr. Brazier: As I recall the phrase was “construction and operation” of the 
railway, in some of the grants anyway. 


Mr. Otson: But on the main line—I think to Port Moodie is what is written 
in the contract—where it says they shall provide or efficiently maintain or words 
to that effect, railway service forever in perpetuity and so on. This in your 
interpretation, includes railway passenger service. 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. Otson: I take it then that you think there ought to be an agreement 
—you use the words “mutual consent”—hbefore the railway company is relieved 
of this obligation? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes; I think if this is the way the CPR feels about it they 
should make a direct application to the Parliament of Canada to be excused 
from that part of their contract, and, if Parliament saw fit to do so, we would 
have to accept it; but what we do object to is, as I have tried to express it 
“whittling away in a piecemeal fashion”, so that you end up with very little of 
the obligation on their part still in operation. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Olson, the Chair might ask a supplemen- 
‘ary question, if you will allow me. It is not very often that the Chair asks a 
question, but this interests me because the Committee is concerned with 


*espect to legal opinions on the terms of this contract. Mr. Brazier as counsel for 
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the government of British Columbia, may I assume from your presentation 
here, it is your legal opinion that as far as the contract entered into by th 
Canadian Pacific Railway with the Government of Canada is concerned, it is 
binding legal contract that can be pursued, say, in the courts? 


Mr. Brazier: Yes, that would be my own personal opinion. 
Mr. Otson: Do you know of any time, Mr. Brazier, when the CPR have 

claimed that this contract is no longer valid or binding? 
Mr. Brazier: Offhand, Mr. Olson, I cannot say. 


Mr. Otson: I would like to draw this to your attention. I think you have 
attended many Board of Transport Commissioner hearings, and my understan 
ing is that they are reluctant to have an argument develop on the basis of thi 
contract? 


Mr. Brazier: I think I could agree with you there, but I do not ever recall— 


Mr. Otson: But the CPR have never denied the validity of the contract, 
even into this year? 


Mr. BrRAZIER: Not to my knowledge, no. 


Mr. Otson: Would the government of British Columbia support or think i 
a wise move to test this contract in the Supreme Court of Canada, for example? | 


Mr. Brazier: I hesitate to speak for the government on a major matte 
such as that, Mr. Olson. It would be a very major decision for them to make. 


Mr. OLson: I only have a few minutes left, Mr. Brazier, so I am going to 
leave this and come back to it a little later. I would like to ask you about th 

matter of non-rail income. You say that the CPR’s brief did not j 
adequately with non-rail income, and I think you go on to suggest that there 
could be some of this non-rail income used to maintain service, including 
passenger service, if it was in the public interest to do so? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Right. 7 


Mr. OLSon: Would you suggest that the Canadian Pacific Railway Comp any 
should use some of this non-rail income before they ask for a federal govern= 
ment subsidy, for a specific service, such as passenger service? 

Mr. Brazier: I think that that would be my general reaction to it. It | 
certainly something that should be taken into consideration when any applic 
tion is made to the government for a subsidy for passenger service in th 
national interest. The cost to the railway company would be such that it w 
be unreasonable to ask them to bear the full burden of it themselves. 

Mr. OLson: I was wondering how far into this non-rail revenue could w 2 
public servants expect the company to go before they ask for other governme! 
subsidies? 

Mr. Brazier: That is a matter of pure judgment I think of the authority 
the time. 

Mr. OLson: Have you or your government considered this? 

Mr. Brazier: No, we have not, Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Oxson: But you do think that they had an obligation to use some of it. 
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Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. Otson: I notice that you are particularly concerned about the summer 
service, as far as the train known as the “Dominion” is concerned. For the 
adequacy of service for British Columbia, do you think that two trains a day 
would be required during the summer season and that one train a day for the 
other months would be adequate? 


Mr. Brazier: The figures indicate that that is so, Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Otson: I would like to ask you now if you are considering only the 
-movement of persons, when you talk about these passenger trains and the 
_adequacy of them for these two months, and for the other ten months? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes, we are thinking only of the passengers. 


Mr. OLson: Did the removal or the loss of the so-called head-end traffic 
have any adverse effects on British Columbia? 


Mr. Brazier: I do not think so, and as far as I am aware that is handled 
also on freight trains now, where it is convenient to do so. 


Mr. Otson: Is there any local delivery service at any of the points other 
than Vancouver, in the whole province of British Columbia for this kind of 
service? 


Mr. Brazier: I am not sure just how extensive the merchandising service 
of the CPR is at the present time. We certainly see a great flow of their trucks 
on the island and through the mainland; how far into the interior they go, I am 
not positive, Mr. Olson. 


Mr. OLson: On page 5 of your brief, you say: 


The fact is that the Canadian Pacific Railway has no plans for its 
passenger services other than to continue to discontinue all services 
which do not meet variable costs. 


Do you accept the CPR’s statements of variable costs? Firstly, I suppose I 
should ask you, Mr. Brazier, if you have done a study of the so-called variable 
costs that the CPR claim, particularly of the “Dominion”, but for passenger 
service generally? 


Mr. Brazier: All I can say is that when the application was before the 
Board of Transport for the discontinuance of the Kettle Valley line in British 
Columbia, which is the line through the southern part of British Columbia, we 
did investigate the cost figures presented by the CPR at that time; and while 
we are not in any position to check them in detail, we were satisfied in that case 
that they were of such a magnitude that we could not reasonably say that they 
were not meeting their variable costs. The loss was fairly substantial in that 
particular line. We have not the facilities, in British Columbia, to check in detail 
the costs, and we must rely on the Board of Transport Commissioners and their 
Staff to make that sort of investigation. 


Mr. O.son: You are familiar with some cost analyses that were done for the 
other governments for the MacPherson Royal Commission? 


_ Mr. Brazier: Yes, yes,I am. - 
23750—23 } 
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Mr. Otson: You have not done that kind of a cost analysis or even made a 
cursory attempt. 
Mr. Brazier: No, we have not. 


Mr. Otson: I would like to ask your opinion before we leave this matter 0! 
costs. Even though you may not have done a study, would you like to give u 
your opinion on whether you think these variable costs for passenger train” 
service are reasonable, bearing in mind what happened to the variable costs 
advanced for grain and so on in 1958? 


Mr. Brazier: Frankly, I think that the passenger costs in the past hav 
been in quite a different category from grain, and it amazed me over a number 
of years that the management of the CPR did not recognize the fact before it 
did. I had the privilege in the 1950 royal commission under the chairmans 
of Mr. Justice Turgeon, of presenting the case on the part of the British 
Columbia, and part of that case consisted of a suggestion that freight rates a 
rail rates generally should be based more on costs than they had been in 
past. The suggestion was considered by the royal commission and dismissed i 
about half a page. Some years later, I had the pleasure of meeting with Mr. 
Justice Turgeon again on another occasion, and he suggested that he had don 
some more reading in the meantime, and we had better not drop the idea, 
because sooner or later this is what the railways would have to come to, basin 
their rates more on costs than it had been their practice in the past. I think I 
can say that British Columbia has been the leader in the adoption of the costing 
system, not in the details of it, but we clearly believe that freight rates should 
be based as near as possible on the cost of carrying the freight. an 

Mr. OLson: When we come to these costs, for example, for passenger > 
service, do you think that the public is more interested in the costs ; 
could be saved, or these allocated costs that are called variable costs? 
example, if costs are to continue, road maintenance and other things are goinj 
to continue, as part of the company’s over-all operations, do you think it is f 
to charge this up to passenger trains? 

Mr. Brazier: No; but I do think that the railway must possibly main 
say its roadbed, to a higher standard to handle fast passenger trains, than 
would if it just handled freight. I think that it is possible to show what the ad 
tional cost would be. I think it should only be the additional cost. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I have many more questions so when my time i 
up you will just have to stop me. 


Mr. BouLANGER: May I ask a supplementary question Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Boulanger. I have allowed you the 
time and I had to interrupt, Mr. Olson: I will come back to you on the rotation. 


Mr. Otson: You will put my name down again? 
Mr. BouLANcER: I have a supplementary, but I think that it can wait. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I will have you down again Mr. Boulanger. There al 
a number of people to question, and I will have you down for rotation. 


Mr. AnpRAs: Mr. Brazier, in your brief I believe on page 2 you use 
phrase “the untold bounty from this province. It must now and for all time 
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the foreseeable future be made abundantly clear to the CPR (which has re- 
ceived untold bounty from this province) that future abandonments cannot and 


-will not be permitted.” Is this a general phrase related to the British Columbia 
‘share of the 1880 grant or are there any other specifics? 


Mr. Brazier: The other specific one which, of course, has been very 
valuable to the CPR was the Esquimalt-Nanaimo land grant of timberlands on 
Vancouver island, which they acquired at a subsequent time,,when they 
acquired control of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway. This was at a later 
period. I think, the CPR record should show that as being one of the better 
investments that they had. 


Mr. AnpRAS: What has come about as a result of that grant to the CPR? 


Mr. Brazier: I think very substantial results. I do not have the details of 
the figure, but in 1945, Mr. Justice Sloan of this province, who was later the 


Chief Justice, held a forestry inquiry, a royal commission on forestry in this 


province, and in his report he advocated that the provincial government should 


make arrangements to buy this back from the CPR. At that time the figure 


mentioned was $108 million. That was not done, and the company has continued 
to dispose of those lands from time to time. 


Mr. AnpRAS: This was an outright grant when it was first released to the 


- railway. 


Mr. Brazier: Yes, but it was not originally to the CPR; it was to the 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo railway. 


Mr. Anpras: And $108 million was the possible value in 1945. 


Mr. BRAzrIER: Yes. Considerable sales had been made prior to that date. 
That grant was made back in the year 1886 or 1887, and a considerable part of 
the land had been disposed of in the meantime. Of course, the other thing we 


_always look at in this province is the operation of the Consolidated Mining and 


Smelting which for many years was centered in British Columbia. Their 
operations are now in other parts of Canada, too. But again, it has been a very 
profitable investment for the Canadian Bapific Railway. 


Mr. AnpRAS: To sum up, Mr. Brazier, the untold bounty which the CPR 
received from this province, consisted of many things over and above the 
federal grant which was given to entice the Canadian Pacific Railway principals 
to put the railway through. The provincial grants over and above that are of 
very considerable value. 


Mr. Brazier: The E. & N. being the principal one. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Andras, would you speak into the mike or 
move this No. 5 mike closer please. They are having ees gnharne4 it up on 
the tape. ; 


Mr. ANDRAS: The Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. Brazier, particularly Mr. 


Sinclair in his statements to us in Ottawa, has made quite a point about not 
continuing passenger train service beyond, as they term. it “effective demand” 


which is quite a contentious point of definition. Let us assume that this meant to 


all of us, beyond a point where it was demonstrable that it was still bein g used 
by a lot of people, as a misallocation of resources. You were very forceful in 
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saying that “as far as the British Columbia Governbenment is concerned 
they might go along with the abandonment of the “Dominion” but now ii 
‘the time to stop the music as it were and no more attacks on the “Canadian”. 
What is your reaction to the use of this phrase “the misallocation of Cane 
dian resources”. In other words, we are keeping something going which 
the eyes of the CPR and management, is out of date and generally useless 
the country, and yet many people across this country are saying, “no more 
abandonment of transcontinental trains”. 


Mr. Brazter: I think the phrase is a very general one, and it should be 
applied in a very broad sense. We have to admit that a great percentage of 
passenger traffic in Canada today is carried by private automobile; there is 
doubt about that, and you might say that buses are not necessary. 
percentage of traffic handled by air lines in some areas is very minute, but it 
an essential service. There must be some service rendered. I say that there must 
‘be some rail passenger service available to Canadians. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Even with technological progress, as it is today, being very 
rapid, do you honestly ever foresee the day when a transcontinental passenger 
train service might be completely outmoded. 


Mr. BRAZIER: NoI do not. 


Mr. AnpRAS: In other words, in the foreseeable future, considering al 
technological progress as we know it now, do you still think this would be a 
permanent requirement in this country? : 


Mr. BRAZIER: I would, yes. 


Mr. AnprAs: Mr, Fawcett and Mr. Olson have both come back to 
question of who pays for the deficit, if in fact there is a deficit, on the operation 
of the passenger service. Incidentally, I was interested, Mr. Fraser, to read 
yesterday in Time magazine on the train coming up, the story of the merger of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central. It referred to some 
executives of those railways in the late 1880’s who took a very dim view of 
having to handle passenger service because it was unprofitable, apparently to 
all railways, and yet they have always had to handle it. In fact, in this merger, 
they had to accept the small passenger service line in order to get the merger 
through. 


income and profit of the Canadian Pacific Railway, in the broad sense, including 
Canadian Pacific Airlines and all the subsidiaries of Canadian Pacific invest 
ments and so on? I took it from your brief that you were not shooting at an 
government subsidy on that and yet, in the subsequent questioning, you seeme 
to back away a little bit and say, “Well, the CPR should not be forced to beal 
all this deficit out of other income and the government should be required 

put up something out of the public purse. 


Mr. Brazier: Where is the line? 


which makes no reference to a government subsidy but suggests that it s 
be borne out of the other income of the CPR. 
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Mr. Brazier: I am in no position to be very definite about this. It has 
always been my thinking that if the CPR eliminated the passenger service we 
are really giving them a loss in their operation. They got down to a basic 
minimum that they would not prove to be unprofitable, or unprofitable to any 
extent. Now, this may not be so. The cost of maintaining even a minimum may 
prove to be such that it would not be proper to ask the company to bear the full 
burden of it. I think it is just a matter of— 


Mr. Anpras: I think it is just a matter of deficit, on passenger service and 
somebody correct me if I am wrong; last year the figure was around $24 
million. This is passenger deficit. I believe this is close enough. You consider 

that a figure which should be borne by the other operating revenue of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and its total corporate structure, or is that a figure 
which you say should be a shared cost, or what? 


| Mr. BRAZIER: In my opinion that is a question that the Company should be 
asked. 


Mr. AnprRAs: In the total operations they come out with a reasonable profit. 
Would you say that the Canadian Pacific Railway, because of all these 1881 
agreements, and many other public domain factors involved which benefited 
them, should be operating on a total over-all return on investment, approved by 
the Government? In other words, if it were eight percent or ten percent, or 
something like that, as long as the total net return on their total investment 

stayed at this, we could not care less whether it came from one or the other, 
and the rail passenger deficit should be borne within that total. 


Mr. BRAZIER: We would much rather in British Columbia—we are quite 
| frank—see them reduce their freight rates from this part of Canada rather than 
charge the over-all company profit to a substantial passenger loss. 


Mr. ANDRAS: So you would say then, if it came to that you would get rid of 
the passenger train or carry the deficit by a public subsidy, but above all 
protect your competitive position on freight rates? This is your number one 
priority, is it not? 


Mr. Brazier: It is. We are, by the geography of Canada, some distance from 
the main Canadian market and we have to bear heavy transportation costs to 
get our goods to the main Canadian markets. 


Mr. ANDRAS: We feel very much that way in the centre of Canada where I 
come from. One last question: in this area of the “Dominion” maybe, the 
“Canadian” never, approach that you are taking here, would you go so far as to 
go along with the idea that the authority for any further abandonment of 
transcontinental trains or sections thereof be removed from the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and placed specifically under the control of Parlia- 
‘Ment itself. 


Mr. Brazier: I would think it rather difficult to make an exception from the 
Railway Act. There is still the protection of the appeal from the Board of 
Transport to the government of the day, the Privy Council, and my own feeling 

is that that should be sufficient protection. 


Mr. AnpDRAS: And with an eye on public opinion to caution any movement 
to abandon the “Canadian”? Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rock: Mr. Brazier, you more or less agreed that where there is a larg 
passenger deficit, like the $24 million deficit, it is not right that this be borne b 
the freight rates. In other words, in this case here, if you were to abandon 
passenger service, there would not be this deficit and, therefore, they can lov 
also the freight rates throughout Canada. This is indirectly what I understa 
has come out of your thoughts. 


Mr. Brazier: I did not understand it that way. 
Mr. Rock: Well, I did. 


Not that I am criticizing you in any manner; I am just building up a poin 
The British Columbia government owns a railroad company, I understand. 


Mr. Brazier: That is right. We have the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Mr. Rock: How do their rates compare with CN and CP, both passenge 
and freight? Are they comparable? 


Mr. BraAzieR: Most of the traffic of the Pacific Great Eastern would go 0 
the same rates as the transcontinental, CPR or CNR because it is ju 
originating traffic moving off onto joint rates with the others. 


Mr. Rock: Does your company make a profit or a loss at the end of 
year? 


Mr. Brazier: I have forgotten what the result was this last year. I could say 
it is marginal but I would also point out to you that the PGE does not receive 
any federal subsidy. I have forgotten how much the two continental railways 
received last year from the Government of Canada but it was a substantia 
amount. We do not share in those subsidies. 


Mr. Rock: Does your railway system run on the same type of speeds 
schedules; in other words, are your trains built in the same way as the CP an 
CN? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. Rock: You have been concerned with the railway companies for quite a 
number of years I understand, and you have mentioned in your brief that @ 
competitive force alters trend habits which results in a betterment of many of 
the lines. You also mentioned that the terms of the contract is to effectivel} 
operate the railways. Do you feel that the CP and even the CN have kept up 
with the times and the competition, by this I mean, technically speaking? You 
have mentioned that people have altered their trends of habit by taking to 
air. Why do they take to the air? It must be because of the speed. Do you f 
that the railway companies have ever made an attempt to have their trains 
one third faster, two thirds faster or a hundred percent faster, say 120 miles per 
hour rather than the 60 mile an hour average that they make today. 


Mr. BrazieR: I do not know what the limit would be for Canadian train 
but I think since the end of the war both the Canadian railways have advan 
with the times, maybe not as quickly as some of us would have liked but 
have to bear in mind that Canada is not quite as populated a country as 
United States is, and they can adopt advances sooner than we can in 
country. On the whole, I think we would say that the Canadian railways 
served Canada well. 
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Mr. Rock: Possibly have served Canada well, but I will come back to the 


' question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, you are asking the witness a question whether 
they are updating their equipment with the speeds required today. I think you 
referred to the United Aircraft. 


Mr. Rock: I am not concerned with the United Aircraft people at all. What I 
would like to know is what is his opinion of the job that the railroads have 


done in the past in bettering service, more speed, modern equipment, because I 


feel that, even if they purchased modern equipment, they have never made the 
trains go faster. They have changed from steam engine to diesel, but the trains 
are doing the same amount of speed. The only time they have given more 
efficient service is when they have cancelled stops all along, and because they 
cancelled that stop, and saved ten minutes here and ten minutes there, the train 
got from one destination to another faster. This is about the only thing they 
have done in modernization of the system in regard to speed. I would like to 
know your opinion on this since your province does own a railroad company 


also. Have they just followed the same trend as every railroad company across 


the United States and Canada? 


Mr. BRAzIER: You are speaking of the provincial railway? 
Mr. Rock: The provincial yes. Have they just followed the same type of 


_trend as the other railroads in North America, let us say? 


Mr. Brazier: I would say that the trend is the same as in every other 
railway. It might not be quite up to them at every stage but the trend is there. I 
would think that there has been a considerable improvement in the speed and 
service of the railways in the past twenty years. 


Mr. Rock: Do you mean by that, that in the past a train used to do only 
forty miles an hour and now it is doing sixty, or is this just by regulating the 
train stops? 


Mr. Brazigr: I have to go away back in my memory now, but at one time I 
seem to remember figures of about twenty miles an hour for freight trains and 
then they got up to thirty miles an hour and they are generally improving. 


Mr. Rock: Do you feel that the competition between air traffic and rail 
traffic—and the CN and CP are both in air traffic also—is such that they are not 
doing their proper job in trying to maintain efficient service in the railway 


Passenger field? 


Mr. Brazier: That would not be my opinion. 


Mr. Rock: You would not think for instance that because they are in the 
other competitive line they may have a planned effort to abandon the rail 


Passenger service in the future? 


The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me, Mr. Rock, I think you said that the CN was in 


the air business? 


Mr. Rock: Both. CPR also is on the west coast here. 
The CHAIRMAN: CN is in the air business? I believe that is what you said. 
Mr. Rock: Yes, Air Canada—that is CN. 
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The CHAIRMAN: But they are two separate crown agencies. I would not sé 
that it is one company. 

Mr. Rock: Their obligations are all backed by the CN and the directors 4 
practically the same too, so as far as 1 am concerned, Air Canada and CN ar 
same company. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question on it, Mr. Rock? 


Mr. Rock: Did I not end up with a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: I assume that you had a statement. If you have a questior 
for Mr. Brazier, I think you should put it. 


Mr. Rock: I just wanted to ask Mr. Brazier whether he feels that—I think] 
put it in question form—possibly the CN and CP ar not doing their proper d 
to the passenger service lines because they are also in the air passenger servi 


Mr. Brazier: I would say no, in my opinion. That is all I can express, } 
Rock; it is my own opinion. Frankly, I would not think that it made any 
difference whether the air lines were run by associated companies or not. 


Mr. Rock: Suppose, now that the CP and CN did not have any shares in th 
aircraft passenger service, would you not think that they would have been on 
better competitive service basis then to try to upgrade their service, possibly t 
try to bring out faster trains, technically speaking, faster passenger servic 
throughout Canada? They are owners of the two businesses so they cannot leay 
one in favour of the other. 


Mr. Brazier: Mr. Rock, I happen to be a director of an air line call 
the Pacific Western Air Lines. We operate a bus service called an air-b 
service between Edmonton and Calgary which has been very successful and 
think it is reflected in the substantial reduction in the railway passenger traiiic 
between those two places. If the CPR and TCA or Air Canada, and CNR we 
not in the air line business, somebody else would be in it. They would have t 
same problem but just from a different source. 


Mr. Rock: This is my last queston, Mr. Chairman, I am glad you broug) 
that up because it fits right in. If a train today could do 120 or 140 miles 
hour, would the competition be the same, or would then the people know thi 
they could get to that same destination faster than they did in the past? Wou 
you think the competition would remain the same or would the railways regai 
some of their passenger service if their speeds were twice as fast as they : 
today? 

Mr. BraziER: These things are all relative, because if you are going © 
double the speed of your train, you have got to make very substantial capi 
investment in improving your roadbed, in order to safely travel the fast train. 


Mr. Rock: Not necessarily today according to some technical knowle¢ 
that has come out. 

Mr. BraziER: Mr. Gordon, I think has just recently been in Japan 
ridden on their very famous train between Tokyo and Osaka; maybe he v l 
have some information on that when he comes back. 

Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, we jumped around o 
most of the points that I was going to bring up, but I would like to say at 
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beginning that I think Mr. Brazier has been a very straightforward witness. We 
know of his experience and I certainly would agree with him, as one who comes 
from the other extremity of Canada, that any freight rate protection, certainly 
has to be separated from this passenger problem that we have. I am referring to 
the Maritime Freight Rate Act and no doubt westerners think of the Crowsnest 
Pass rates. 


The point that I had in mind seems to be a general appreciation of company 
obligation under the 1880 Act, although, of course, there are differences of 
opinion, as to how far this obligation goes. I would take it Mr. Brazier, that you 
would quarrel with the statement that the CPR make in their brief on page 9. I 
will just quote from it: 


“That the passenger train service program followed by the company 
has been in the best interests of the people of Canada and in faithful 
accord with the company’s obligations to them.” 


You would not agree with the last part of that, and in that connection in 
your own brief, the brief of the province, on page 3 you mention that it might 
be possible to accept this obligation and perhaps change it by mutual consent. 
Now, would you expand that, and I am excepting from this the reference that 
might be made to the Supreme Court? You at one time said that it might be 
possible for the CPR to go to Parliament and in some way have this changed. 
Could you help us there with your experience? 


Mr. BRAZIER: My thought, Mr. Bell, is simply this. If the statute as it now 
exists does impose an obligation on the company, it is an  obliga- 
tion to the people of Canada and if the railway company now 
thinks that the operation of passenger trains is no longer part of 
the railway operation, then I think that they should frankly go to Parliament 
and say now, “Conditions have changed since 1880. Passenger traffic is no longer 
part of our rail service and we are asking you therefore to exempt us, give us 
permission, not to carry passengers on our lines, because it is no longer part of 
the rail business. I had one case once before the Board of Transport Commis- 
Sioners in respect to flax seed and the question was whether or not flax was 
grain and entitled to the Crowsnest Pass grain rates going out of the port of 
Vancouver. It had always been carried on the coal rates from the port of Fort 
William but not on the same rates to Vancouver. And the railways made quite a 
point at that time that the word had to be interpreted and as it was in 1897 
when the Crowsnest agreement was made and that flax at that time was grain 
and therefore it still was. That was my argument. It was a grain then and it is 
still a grain. So I say that if you want to interpret the 1880 contract you have to 
look at what a railway was in 1880. And if you want to say today that a railway 
is something different, I think you should amend the act. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There should be an amendment and perhaps 
this Committee could initiate it by way of the final recommendation of such a 
oroposal. 


Mr. Brazier: I would not say that. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): My second point Mr. Chairman is that we 
lave to be responsible here and come up with some proposals. I was wondering 
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if Mr. Brazier had seen the suggestions of the locomotive engineers and 1 an 
not asking for any policy assessment of this proposal. I am just asking if in 
your experience you think that there might be some practical way that 
could be brought about. They suggest, and I have it here but I will ju 
paraphrase it, that in some way minimum passenger services be declared as 
necessary in the national interest and there be a rationalization authority, 
think were their words. Perhaps like the Board of Transport Commissione 
there be a declaration between both railways of responsibility for the minimur 
passenger service in the form of a subsidy so that they both could reach for t 
maintain these services. Does that strike you as being practical, short of a 
full nationalization of the railways. 


Mr. Brazier: Offhand, I would find it difficult to quarrel with tha 
suggestion as some way of limiting the minimum, below which the railwa 
cannot go. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There is one other question, Mr. Chai 
I take it, that like many of us, you have worried from time to time about 
actual losses of the CPR, as stated on its passenger service, perhaps to 
different degree from the Board of Transport figures from time to time. I @ 
wondering if you could help us in so far as these cost analysts are concerne 
You may have heard that at the beginning of our session today we were hopin 
that we may be able to get independent analysts from the United States t 
assess the actual losses. Do you think that we are going to be successful ii 
getting any assistance? 

Mr. Brazier: Undoubtedly, this is a new technique that is just developi 
think the first time it was used extensively in railway matters, was in 
MacPherson Royal Commission, when a costing study was made. Like an 
studies of that nature, there are a great many items which are just a questi 
of judgment; but certainly the railways are today, because of the advent of tl 
computer, able to cost things that they could not have done a few years ago 
think you can get a reasonable picture of the cost by modern methods. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There is one final question. Do you 
that any study of a royal commission nature on the obligations and assessm 
would help? 

Mr. Brazier: This has been gone over so many times over the last 50 yea 
I think that the books are full of the literature on it. Personally I would n 
see any purpose of a further royal commission. ‘ 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): But at the same time you feel though th 
there is some merit in the thought that a reference could be made to Parliame 
for amendments to the act. 


Mr. Brazier: If that is what the railway company wishes. If they wish tok 
excused from operating passenger trains at all. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): In other words, at this point, if they des 
to make any further reduction in what you have pointed out as the ba 
minimum service, to British Columbia for example, they should be able to ma 
it. 

Mr. Brazier: They should get the authority of Pariament for that. 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Just for the information of the Committee, I have Mr. 
Byrne, Mr. Saltsman Mr. Ballard, Mr. Pascoe, Mr. Southam, Mr. O’Keefe, Mr. 
Caron, Mr. MacEwan. 


Mr. Byrne: I will be very brief Mr. Chairman. I must say, Mr. Brazier, that 
your presentation is a very acceptable one from British Columbia; but perhaps 
maybe a little more pro company than the prairie provinces would have desired. 
On page 2 of your brief you say that there has been a pattern of 
abandonment of passenger service, and you have no objection provided that the 
abandonment will apply equally to all parts of Canada. Do you feel that there 
has been discrimination in some way, in respect of abandonment? 


; Mr. Brazier: We did feel several years ago, in view of the suggestions 
which we had made to the royal commission that there should be an abandon- 
ment of non-profit passenger lines. They were taking rather unfair advan- 
tage of us here in British Columbia in starting the program here. That is not the 
whole fact, but they did eliminate one of the major services in British Columbia 
which was the Kettle Valley which passed through your part of British 
Columbia, so that there has not been any rail passenger service in the southern 
part of the province of British Columbia since 1964. Two years and a half ago. 


Mr. Byrne: I gather from your statement you are of the opinion that the 
corporate company should use profits from other operations rather than freight 
operations to subsidize the rail passenger service where required. The CPR 
owns a major portion, that is, a majority of the shares of Consolidated Mining 
and Smelter Co. (COMINCO) which you mentioned earlier, which in turn, owns 
a public utility company and they manufacture fertilizer. Would it be fair 
that they should increase the price of fertilizer or the price of the services 
of the public utility to pay for these rail services. 


Mr. Brazier: I would not certainly suggest that in any way, Mr. Byrne. It 
gets complicated when you have the company through its subsidiaries going out 
into other fields of endeavour; but I think that you would have to look at the 
revenue from Consolidated Mining strictly as the amount of dividends paid by 
that company to the CPR in any one year. 


Mr. BYRNE: You said in reply to a question that Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co. was one of the Canadian Pacific Railways most profitable sub- 
sidiaries. The implication being that Consolidated was obtained through some 
grant or other. The Consolidated, that is COMINCO was taken over by share 
yption during a period when the mining company was broke. 


Mr. Brazier: Although that was simply a business investment of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and I think they were trying to protect the freight 
traffic that originated from the old Trail Smelter before they took it off. 


Mr. Byrne: I am certainly inclined to agree with you because of our picture 
iere in British Columbia with freight rates meaning such a great deal, but is it 
completely fair to say that because railroading after all is part of the 1880 
agreement we should use some other corporate profit to subsidize another 
‘ection of railway operation rather than the freight rate itself. 
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Mr. BRAZIER: It would certainly be difficult to look at a normally straigh’ 
investment of the company’s funds at the time but, for instance, here in the city 
of Vancouver, as you are aware, the CPR originally entered at Port Mood; 
just ten or twelve miles out of the harbour and they were getting a substantial 
grant of land here, well what is a good part now of the city of Vancouver fo 
bringing the line in from Port Moody to Vancouver. It was all connected in th 
rail: now those lands have been sold, the money has been invested and it is 
question of judgment how much of that investment should now be credited 
back against the rail operation. , 

Mr. ByrNE: I have just one final question. You suggested the PGE dor 
not receive subsidies. Is it not a fact that the two major Canadian railwa 
were granted a subsidy in lieu of freight increases which were permitted unde 
a ruling of the Board of Transport Commissioners which does not affect P 
The PGE may still charge the rates which would be required to carry— 


Mr. Brazier: Their rates are on an even keel with the reduced subsidize 
rates of the two national railways. 

Mr. ByrNE: They are not affected directly. 

Mr. Brazrer: No, they are not controlled by the Board of Transpor 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Byrne: That is all. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you say they are not controlled by the Board ¢ 
Transport Commissioners? No. PGE is not subject to the jurisdiciton of— 


Mr. Brazier: No, it is wholly within the province of British Columbia. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Saltsman. 
Mr. SALTSMAN: My question has been answered. 


Mr. BALLARD: I am almost in the same position. I had one question left un : 
Mr. Byrne started. I would like to ask Mr. Brazier a couple of questions. Hi 
referred to bounty to the CPR. Across the Prairie provinces the CPR took, 
think it was the odd numbered sections of land about 20 miles back from 
main land of the CPR under the 1880 agreement. Was this same type of an¢ 
grant given to the CPR within the province of British Columbia under th 
agreement? 

Mr. Brazier: I do not think it was under that particular agreement but t 
same sort of land grant was made. The province of British Columbia convey 
what was known as the railway belt to the Dominion Government who in tur 
used it for that purpose. The balance of the railway belt of land was returned t 
the province of British Columbia at about 1930. I hesitate to say more than thé 
about it but there was a similar grant from the provincial government her 
Our position was a little different because we had been a crown colony befo 
joining Confederation. 

Mr. BALLARD: In the prairie provinces, the railway right of way and all tl 
facilities necessary to run a railway are exempt from provincial and municip 
taxation. Is that the case in British Columbia as well? ; 

Mr. Brazier: No: there are some exemptions, I believe, but it is not # 
general exemption that exists on the prairie provinces. — of 
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Mr. BOULANGER: There are some? 


Mr. BRAZIER: There are some; there have been some. Whether they exist or 
not, I do not know. There were special contracts made at the time. 


Mr. BALLARD: Now, under the 1880 agreement or the 1881 act it is specified 
that the company shall thereafter and forever efficiently maintain work and run 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. In trying to define whether the “Dominion” train 
should be cut off and even whether the “Canadian” should be cut off, how are 
we going to define efficiency. Is there any method of defining what is efficient 
running of a railway. Does this include the moving of goods or does it 
necessarily include the movement of passengers? Do you know of any method 
by which we can get a definition of how to interpret this word “efficiently”? 


Mr. Brazier: I think that you would have to judge it along with the 
operation of other rail operations in existence at the time that you are looking 
at it. The only point I was making or attempting to make is that you can have a 
very efficient and yet unprofitable railway; the profitability and the efficiency do 
not necessarily run together, but I think it should be a question of seeing that 
the railway was using the same modern equipment that other railways were 
giving, running and giving the same sort of services and it would change as 
time goes by. 


Mr. BALLARD: In other words, you are saying that efficiency is not neces- 
sarily tied to economics. I was interested to hear you say that you have made 
several submissions to the Board of Transport Commissioners. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Ballard, I wonder if you could turn around 
just a little, your voice can be picked up by this microphone here, and I think 
‘he reporter is having a difficult time hearing you. 


Mr. BALLARD: I am sorry; I was deliberately talking the other way, Mr. 
Brazier, in order to talk into the microphone. I was not trying to do anything 
alse. I was interested, Mr. Brazier, to find that you had made several submis- 
sions to the Board of Transport Commissioners over th years, and I was 
wondering, in your opinion, did you consider that the decisions made by the 
30ard of Transport Commissioners were fair and equitable, or does this put you 
on the spot? 


Mr. Brazier: I have recommended and taken appeals to the Privy Council 
igainst the board. As a lawyer, provided I have a right of appeal, I accept the 
udgment of the lower court. I have no hesitation in saying that I think their 


lecisions were fair; whether they were right or wrong on the facts presented to 
hem, is a different question. 


Mr. BALLARD: Would you say that they were impartial? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes, there was never any suggestion in my mind of partiality 


0 the railways as against the general public that we were purporting to 
‘epresent. 


Mr. BALLARD: Do you think, sir, that part of our problems with the 
ailway—and this has been suggested to me by a member of the Committee 
ecently—operations in Canada is the fact that the provincial and federal 
jovernments have more or less subsidized other means of transportation and 
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other means of moving goods? By that I mean that the provincial and fede 
governments have provided road beds for buses and freight haulers, and in thi 
way, probably have accentuated the problems of the two railways. 


Mr. Brazier: Speaking just on the road question, any studies I have seen 
would indicate that the provincial road taxes, which are collected, are sufficien 
to cover the cost of the road beds that are being provided. That, of course, has t 
take in both the passenger cars and the trucks; but I have never been convince 
that there is any great subsidy granted to road transport by the provision of th 
roads. 

Mr. Pascoe: There is a great interest in this brief which is very 
prepared, but we all have pretty well the same questions and there is no 
repeating them. I was going to follow up this 1880 contract, but I think it ha 
been pretty well covered, except that there is one point where you said “revise 
by mutual consent”. I imagine you mean between the railways and the feder 
gvoernment. Do you consider that the provincial government should be con 
sulted in this also. 

Mr. BrAzIER: Yes, we would hope that we would be able to express 0 
views on it. I actually have in mind there between the railway company and 
Parliament of Canada because it is an act of the Parliament of Canada, and | 
would certainly hope that we would give them an opportunity such as this t 
make their representations to the Committee. 


Mr. Pascoe: You mean that the members of Parliament from the differen 
provinces should speak their piece. 
Mr. BRAZIER: That we would be permitted to make a presentation, as wi 
are doing here today, to the committee to whom the bill would be referred. 


Mr. Pascoe: On page 2, you say that the railways have taken upon 
themselves to initiate a general plan of abandonment of passenger service, an 
you use the plural “railways”. I understood that the CNR were trying to 
encourage more passengers, so why did you say “railways”. 

Mr. Brazier: I do believe, as I read the Transport reports, the CNR also 
have abandoned some services. Now generally speaking, they may be promotin 
passenger traffic on their main line, but they still have abandoned services il 
certain parts of Canada. 7 


Mr. PascoE: You will agree that they are trying to encourage pa 
service. 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. Pascor: In one place you refer to Budd cars or rail liners. Do ye 
think that system of more coaches on the “Canadian” or something of t 
nature of rail liners would help? 


Mr. Brazier: Frankly, I do not think so in this province, and that is a vé 
personal opinion. 


Mr. Pascoe: You are speaking in this province? 


Mr. Brazier: I would not care to express an opinion except in 
Columbia myself. 
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Mr. Pascore: I am quite interested in your chart here where you show a 
great increase for June, July and August. You refer to it pretty well as tourist 
traffic, but I think also, from evidence brought out, that the ‘“‘Dominion” in the 
summer time increased what they call their consist. They have their sleeping 
cars and their dining cars, and so on, they reduced this to a certain extent later 
on. Would it be a fair expression of opinion to say that the increased consist 
helped to increase passenger traffic? 


Mr. Brazier: My own judgment would be that it was complementary to it, 
but it was the passenger traffic that really increased the volume. 


Mr. PascoE: You do not think that cutting down the consist later on, as the 
CPR did, helped to reduce the passenger traffic. 


Mr. BRAzIER: Yes; there were complaints about the “Dominion” and the 
manner in which it was operated in the off season; that the accommodation was 
very poor and not very appealing to the travelling public, and that in the long 
run, of course, must decrease the traffic that wishes to use it. 


Mr. PASCOE: In the preparation of the brief would you be at all concerned 
to have any information on the difficulties in getting train reservations? 


Mr. BrRAZIER: We have heard rumours of this, particularly in the summer 
time; that there are difficulties in getting reservations for the day you want to 
travel. The tourist association here were not able to give us any specific 
information in respect of this, although they have heard and had complaints 
from time to time. 


Mr. Pascoe: I just want to ask you one more question, and this might put 
you on the spot, I do not know. Do you consider that the CPR embarked on a 
deliberate policy of getting out of passenger service? 


Mr. BrAZIER: I would not care to express an opinion on that. 
Mr. PascoE: That is my last question then. 


Mr. SoutHAm: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to join with my 
friends, Mr. Bell and Mr. Byrne in complimenting Mr. Brazier for his very 
comprehensive brief and his frank answers. I might also say that most of the 
questions that have been tabulated here have been asked and answered, but one 
of the things that I would be most interested in, from listening to witnesses in 
these hearings, would be a discussion regarding cost accounting. Mr. Bell 
mentioned this, and Mr. Olson. The CPR have been referring to what they call 
a “regression analysis system” which is pretty complicated, and sometimes the 
means justifies the end in this respect. Would you like to say, Mr. Brazier, that 
you have had some doubts in your mind as to the economic conclusions reached 
by the CPR in coming up with figures that would indicate that they should 
decrease their services, or are you in agreement with the action the Committee 
is taking in calling in independent cost accounting experts to more or less make 
_acheck on these figures. 


Mr. BRAZIER: Iam a great believer that there should be a check made on it. 


Mr. SouTHAM: I am glad to hear you say that, because this is one of the 
fields in which the arguments have been—I think the important field—revolving 
around. Now, I would like to come back to a point that Mr. Pascoe raised. I 
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know it is embarrassing but we also have heard a great deal of discussion i 
this respect, and my comment here is “heavy criticism has been directed b; 
many witnesses to the effect that the CPR is apparently planning, or puttin 
into effect a policy of diminishing of services or planned out in their passeng 
service to purposely discourage customer patronage.” This has been brought t 
us time and time again. The CPR of course, vehemently denies this practice. 
was going to ask you, have you any observations to make in this respect, ¢ 
have you any concrete evidence to this effect here in British Columbia becau: 
it is a crucial point in this whole list of hearings that we have had. 


Mr. Brazier: I cannot go beyond what I have already said. I think sir, 
you hear every once in a while a kind of general complaint that the train 
overcrowded, and that we have to wait in line to be given a meal service; but 
have never thought of it as being more than a kind of general right that w 
Canadians have; like to express our own opinions about anything that does ne 
meet completely with our approval. I cannot comment on whether the compar 
has adopted a policy one way of the other. 

Mr. SouTrHAM: The reason I ask that, Mr. Chairman, is that, as I say, 
number of witnesses have brought this point forward, and we felt that, with th 
Committee coming out here, it would be possible for us to get some concrete © 
the spot evidence of this. If we did, it would be a very important factor in o} 
making a decision; but if you do not care to comment we may get some nin, 
further on this some other way. 


There appears to be a clash of opinion between the CPR and the witness 
on the validity at the present time, of the 1880 contract, respecting the questio: 
of the CPR giving service in the national interest or public interest. Do you fee 
that the CPR is putting too much stress on the effective demand or economic sid 
of this issue rather than the pubic interest? 


Mr. Brazier: Yes, but I cannot blame the CPR for making out the best 
it can for itself. I think there is a very strong case to be put on the oppost 7 
side, and for your Committee, of course, to judge the merits of the two parties. 


Mr. SouTHAM: The reason I put the question is that I am very interested in 
the suggestions that have been made that we possibly should go back to t 
Parliament of Canada or to the appeal courts to have a re-interpretation of th 
act in light of the 1880 or 1881 contract to put this in a proper perspective. Of 
course, this may or may not be done. Mr. Pascoe referred to Budd cars and ré 
liners. I was not too sure whether you were thinking, Mr. Pascoe, of the pom 
in British Columbia on the mainland or whether you were thinking of fee 
lines. I am thinking of the possibility of placing Budd cars on some of 
branch lines, and I think this would apply right across Canada, particularly) 
central Canada where our present “Canadian” goes through in the middle of the 
night, and people have a hard time getting service on it. My question V 
would you suggest that Budd cars or day liners be placed on these branch 
to bring passengers in to the main line of the CPR? 


Mr. BraziER: In British Columbia we have no branch lines passe 
services left at all—there is just the main line service. 
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Mr. SoutHAmM: Would you think it would be effective if they could put a 
Budd car on—we have them, for instance, between Saskatoon and Regina—to 
feed passenger service into the main line or not? 


| Mr. Brazier: No, I cannot see it being effective in this province, and that 
| may be because of ine geography of the province itself, without a flat area such 
as the provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba have; we are in valleys. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a point of order? 

Mr. BOULANGER: Have all the speakers spoken in order? 
The CHAIRMAN: No, no. 

Mr. BOULANGER: I could wait until the end. 


| Mr. O’KreEre: Mr. Chairman, coming as I do from Newfoundland, the other 
‘end of the country, I do not have to tell you how interested I am in this 
particular problem. However, all the questons I have in mind have been asked 
by the members, in particular by Mr. Andras here, and to save time, I will not 
ask any questions but I would like to suggest to the witnesses, especially Mr. 
Brazier, they certainly have been very helpful, very efficient, very effective, 
very hopeful and very explicit in the answers, but I am not quite clear if I 
understood Mr. Brazier to say there was no further indication of reduction in 
‘the present Canadian Pacific service? 


Mr. BRAziIER: I think the statement that Mr. Crump and Mr. Sinclair made 
_to us was that we could look forward to the “Canadian” being operated for 
“many years in the future. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Is that positive? 
Mr. BRAZIER: We would like to see it made positive that it will operate, so 


that we are not again suddenly faced with an application before the Board of 
Transport that the train is going to be discontinued. 


' 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Could you suggest any safeguards that we could suggest as a 
Committee? 


Mr. Brazier: I have been presuming that the Committee would recommend 
to Parliament that the reductions have now reached the minimum and steps 
should be taken to ensure that no further reductions be made. 


Mr. O’Krere: Thank you, Mr. Brazier. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Caron. 

Mr. Caron: Mr. Brazier, in the act of 1881 page 8 Chapter 7 the last three 
lines read: 


“And the Company shall thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, 
work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway’’. 


Does that include the passenger train and the freight line? 

Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 
Mr. Caron: When we were discussing the abandonment of the ‘‘Domin- 
ion” I think you were representing the province at the time—was that taken into 


consideration? 
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Mr. BrRAzIER: Yes; it was referred to before the Board of Transport. 

Mr. Caron: And it was effectively declared that the CPR had the right 
take away the “Dominion” anyway? 

Mr. BrAzIER: Yes. 

Mr. Caron: Even if they were “forever” to give the service of passe 
train. 

Mr. Brazier: I think the reasoning, sir, of the Board of Transport v 
simply that, that did not require them to maintain a particular train but tl 
board certainly did not go as far as to say that they could completely abande 
the passenger service. 

Mr. Caron: If I remember well I think I had a report from the co ssic 
stating that for the summer period they were to get back the “Dominion” 2 
the “Canadian”. 

Mr. Brazier: No; the board put out a supplementary judgment some ti 
after, permitting the discontinuance during the complete year, but requiring 
railway company to maintain the equipment in case it was required in 1967. 


Mr. Caron: Yes. Then, do you think it would be possible, if the freig 
revenues were to stay at the same level to maintain the passenger servic 
including both the freight revenue and passenger revenue, if freight revent 
were to stay at the same level. 

Mr. Brazier: I am afraid I do not quit follow your question, sir. 


Mr. Caron: Suppose we were to put freight and the passenger revenu 
together, do you think the freight revenues would be high enough to pe 
them to give the passenger service at the same time. 

Mr. Brazier: They always have been in the past. 

Mr. Caron: You do not know if they are at the present time. 


Mr. Brazier: No. 

Mr. Caron: Do you think that the CPR has not given the same attent 
to advertising as the CNR has? 

Mr. Brazier: A great deal of the advertising that I saw personally 
joint advertising of the two companies, Sir. 

Mr. Caron: Was there any advertising by the CPR and the CNR 
white and blue? Did you find anything alike in the CPR? 

Mr. Brazier: If my memory is correct at one time the CPR joined in 
same advertisement. 

Mr. Caron: In certain lines only, but not as a whole. It was the 


advertisement which was used by the CPR not for the CPR. Do you thin 
they had advertised a little more, they would have had a little more profit? 


Mr. Brazier: I would not be able to express an opinion on that, Iam so 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacEwan? 
Mr. MacEwan: No questions. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hymmen? 


Mr. HymMMen: Mr. Chairman, after 15 speakers most of my questions have 
been answered. 


The CHAIRMAN: These are the rules of the game Mr. Hymmen. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, would it not be a good idea 
if those who did not get a good show in the first part of this morning be given 
a preference when the later briefs are presented? 


The CHarRMAN: After Mr. Brazier’s presentation is completed, the question- 
ing on the next brief will follow in the natural order of the names I have. It has 
been done in the past, and it will continue to be done. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to ask Mr. Brazier one 
question. This Committee will not sit again until we reach Calgary. In the brief 
presented on behalf of the government of British Columbia, you are speaking on 
behalf of some individuals and areas, namely the mayors of Revelstoke, 
Kamloops and several other communities. I was interested in the comments and 
the questions which were answered in regard to Budd cars. These municipalities 
I take it, are on the main line of the CPR and the transcontinental train does 
aot stop there, consequently the people have to go to another location. 


Mr. BrAzieR: Kamloops and Revelstoke are both stops. Kelowna is not on 
the main line; it is in the Okanagan Valley, some 100 miles away from the 
railway, and to get there you take a bus up to the main line, to Salmon Arm or 
some point like that. 


Mr. Hymmen: I know you answered the question about this Budd car or 
day liner, and you explained that the train, because of physical nature of the 
province, was not satisfactory. Getting back to this point again, that we talked 
about, namely the reduction in service and abandonment of service, what 
actually is the problem if these people can get to the main lines by the proper 
bus transportation, whether or not the CPR provides the service? I know, 
even in the province of Ontario, this is done. I just really cannot see the 
oroblem. 


Mr. BRAZIER: In reference to Budd cars, my suggestion was that because of 
the terrain of British Columbia, they would not serve any particular useful 
purpose in being operated. They have tried them, I know, in the Okanagan 
Valley to the main line of the railway, but the distance is relatively short and 
{do not think they are really required. 


Mr. Hymmewn: Are we all familiar with what we are talking about? A Budd 
ear in my way of thinking, is a day liner which is a unit with the power in the 
front of the car and seating behind; they have used these sorts of things in a 
oortion of Ontario in the last few years. If you can get these people to the main 
line rapidly, I say, comfortably, I really do not see the problem. That is all I 
nave right now. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the last questioner, unless we start over . 


Mr. Howe: We got on to this question of rail liners and I understand that 
‘hey are using them on Vancouver Island. Are they proving satisfactory there? 
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Mr. Brazier: My information is that the service is a rather slow one, Owin; 
to the number of stops they make, and that there is not a great deal of traffic o 


them. 


Mr. Howe: Then I will refer to the question that Mr. Rock was aski 
about, namely, that the slowness of the service is caused by the number : 
stops, and not by the speed at which the trains travel. 


Mr. CANTELON: I have four short questions that I think can be answe 
with probably a yes or no. They have been asked before but for my ow! 
satisfaction, may I summarize what you have said. I gather from what ye 
said you believe there is a demand for passenger service in British Columbia? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. CANTELON: Secondly, do you believe that there is an effective deman 
in the line of the definition that the railway has given, namely, demand 
services at prices which meet the cost of providing that service? 


Mr. BRAZIER: That is a more difficult question to answer because, to m 
knowledge the railways have never said specifically what the cost would be. 


Mr. CANTELON: Of course, they tell us that the “Dominion” alone lost the 
about $10 million. I gather that you think there would be quite a heavy deman 
during the tourist season? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Yes. 


Mr. CANTELON: If then the service is left unused when there is very lo 
tourist traffic, would there not then be as the railway says, a misallocation 
resources if they had to maintain that equipment during the period when it w 
not being used? 


(English) 
Mr. Brazier: No, sir, because you must come to a minimum regardless of 

the cost, you must maintain some service. t 
Mr. Otson: I am going to be very brief, Mr. Chairman, but there are a fe 
very interesting suggestions in this brief that I would like to have cleared u 
the first one, if I may, is the definition of this non-railway income. Mr. Brazier, 
I thought I understood that very clearly until some further questions were aske 
of you respecting this. You suggest that some of this non-rail revenue be 
in the railway operation. Are you confining this non-railway revenue to 
revenue that is obtained directly from the grants of concessions, land, and SO | G 
that were given to the railway. 
Mr. BrazieR: No; quite frankly, Mr. Olson, I look at it as I always have | 
what the CPR classify as their other income. 


Mr. Otson: They are without other income? 

Mr. BRAZIER: Other income. 

Mr. Outson: But particularly to mineral development and the profits f 
this mineral development that may have been in the lands that were given 
them, or have you not separated them? 

Mr. Brazier: No, I would not; but I think there is more justification 
saying that the revenue derived from those sorts of assets should be applie 
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the operation, and there are possibly dividends that they receive from some 
particular investment they made which had no relation to the actual building of 
the railway at the time. 


Mr. Oxson: I would like to ask you if you have an opinion on whether or 
not the cost revenue ratio could be changed if the CPR had really tried to 
attract railroad passengers to do business with them. Do you think that they 
have made an effort to make railway line passenger service profitable or at least 


_as small a deficit as possible, or do you have an opinion on this? 


Mr. BRAZIER: Personally, I say that I think they have. I think they have 


_ been fighting a trend that they can not overcome. 


Mr. Ouson: I ask you that because in the brief you say their criticism, and I 
am sure you are referring to some people who have written to you, can be 


_ summarized in a general way by saying that the CPR has always gone a long 
way towards discouraging passenger traffic. Now, I can understand that you are 


talking about their criticisms—these are the mayors and other people from 


_ various cities and town across British Columbia, and that is the reason I ask you 
_ whether or not you think that this revenue cost ratio could have been changed 


if they had not discouraged passenger traffic? 
Mr. Brazier: I do not think so. 


Mr. Oxtson: Now just one other point 1 want to make, and that is this. I 
want to be clear on this matter of what you have referred to as mutual consent 


in so far as any other revisions of the contract are concerned. Is it strictly 


between the railway company and the Parliament of Canada, and no one else is 


- included in this? 


Mr. Brazier: I think that they are the parties to the contract. 


Mr. Otson: Then, do you think that all these changes in railway passenger 
service should be directed to Parliament for a decision? I was wondering what 
you thought of the idea of Parliament setting down a policy and then, of course, 
have the Board of Transport Commissioners administer that policy? 


Mr. Brazier: I have always thought that that is the function of Parliament, 
to set the policy and then have an administrative body to carry out that 
policy. 


Mr. OLson: You are not suggesting that each application for the reduction 
or abandonment must come to Parliament. 


Mr. BRAZIER: No, no. 


Mr. Otson: In your opinion then, there has not been any policy set with 
respect to this contract or the CPR’s passenger obligation for some time. 


Mr. BRAZIER: No, certainly not from Parliament. 


__ Mr. OLson: One final question Mr. Chairman. At the moment then, as far as 
your submission on behalf of the British Columbia Government is concerned, if 


_you could have the second service, say the “Dominion” or a second section of 


the “Canadian” reinstated or initiated for the summer season and some 


assurance that the ‘‘Canadian” would continue to run on a daily basis for twelve 
months, this would meet what you think are your requirements in this year. 
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Mr. Brazier: That is right. 
Mr. Otson: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am pleased that questioning of Mr. Brazier has conclud 
ed. I want to thank you on behalf of the Committee, Mr. Brazier, for your very 
lucid presentation and for the time you have spent with us in answering 
questions. We are very happy that the government of British Columbia has see 
fit to present the brief to us. I am certain that, as you can tell from 
questioning of the members of the Committee, there are certain matters in he 
which are of some extreme interest to the members, some of the questions tha 
have come up in previous meetings have been answered, you have raised som 
other matters which will give food for thought for further questionin 
by this Committee. I wish to thank you Mr. Brazier, for your very kind 
presentation and thank you very much for attending. 


Mr. BouLANGER: I want to raise a point of order before Mr. Brazier goes. 
The CHAIRMAN: What is your point of order, Mr. Boulanger? 


Mr. BouLANGER: An explanation of what I said at the very beginning which 
is very important to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: An explanation is not a point of order so I am ruling yo 
out of order on it. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Then on a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN: What is your point of order? 

Mr. Boutancer: At the beginning I said to Mr. Brazier that I did not 
understand English very well. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, Mr. Boulanger, please. It is no point of order and ] 
am ruling you out of order. 

Mr. BouLANGER: How do you know. I did not even say what I wanted te | 
say. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. 

Mr. BouLancER: All right, I will make it a question of privilege. 

Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, you could at least hear what he wants to raise. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr. Rock, I am well aware of what is bein 
raised; I was informed by Mr. Boulanger what it is. He wants to explain to th 
Committee certain statements that he made. Now, I am ruling that there is n 
point of order on the statement he made which he wishes to explain. There is no 
point of order. We have to abide by the rules of this Committee and I am ; 
it out of order. Mr. Boulanger. 


Mr. Bou.ancEr: All right then, I will have to raise a question of privile 
The CHAIRMAN: If it is a question of privilege, fine, but there is no point 
order. 


Mr. BouLanceER: This might not be important to you, Mr. Chairman, 
is very important to me. 
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The Chairman: You have a question of privilege, Mr. Boulanger? All right, 
‘aise your question of privilege. 

Mr. BOULANGER: I said at the beginning Mr. Brazier that because I was not 
perfectly bilingual I was having difficulty trying to understand the English 
language and I added, “the accent of Vancouver’. Now my question of privilege 
is this. What I said that I did not understand the accent of westerners, I meant 


that I did not understand that charming and typical English from western 
Canada. 


An hon. MEMBER: Ha, ha ha, very good. 


Mr. BouLANGER: I am very satisfied with the way you have taken care of 
‘me in the handling of that brief here. I just want to thank you, Mr. Brazier. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure, Mr. Boulanger, that Mr. Brazier and the rest of 
the people here realize that with your quiet, dulcet charm no offense was meant. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Brazier. 


Mr. BOULANGER: We have to watch the press. 


The CHatmrRMAN: I think that we will ask for a five minute recess and 


return here at 12:15, no later than 12:15 please. It will give us time to stretch. 


(AFTER RECESS) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. We will have the Broth- 
srhood of Railroad Trainmen, Mr. Beatty or Mr. Colbourne, or whatever delega- 


tion is here from the Brotherhood. Would you come up, please. Mr. Colbourne, 
olease have a seat. 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: What is your special title with the Brotherhood Mr. 
Solbourne? 


Mr. CoLBoURNE: There was a Committee set up to handle this proposition 
when the “Dominion” was taken off. It is a local lodge who appointed Brother 
3eatty and I. Mr. R. A. Beatty and I are local chairmen of respective Trainmen 
ind Conductors Committees. They appointed us on this Committee, and we are 
‘:o-chairmen. 


The CHaIRMAN: Yes. What I wanted to find out is whether you have any 
ther copies for the Committee. You have no copies for the members. 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: No I have not. We only had five. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: You intend to read the whole thing. 
Mr. CoLBouRNE: Yes, if possible, if you give me the opportunity. 
The CHAIRMAN: I certainly will. 
Mr. CoLzourneE: It will not take long in this case. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: No, not at all. Gentlemen, we have with us Mr. Colbourne 
f the Railroad Services Committee of Lodge 144 of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
‘rainmen. We only have two copies of the brief, the original and a copy that 
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has been filed with the Clerk, so members of the Committee will have to listen 
to the brief. The brief you now have in your hands will be the next bri 
presented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen of Lodg 
No. 341, Revelstoke. Mr. Colbourne, you may proceed please. You may sit down, 


Mr. H. W. CoLspourne (Chairman, Lodge 144, Brotherhood of Railw 
Trainmen Canadian Railway Service Committee): The introduction is 
Canadian Federal Standing Committee on Transport and Communications. 
Brazier had some trouble with the member over here and I want you to sn 
your fingers if I do not meet your standards, as it were. 


Lodge No. 144 
8743 S.W. Marine Dr. 
Vancouver 14 B.C. 


Mr. J. Macaluso 

Chairman 

and 

Members of Can. Fed. Standing Com. 
On Transport and Communications 


Dear Sirs: 

Appearing before you gentlemen on behalf of Vancouver Lodge 144 of th 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, it would be very foolish and moreove 
provincial of the membership to offer as the reason for our countries transpor 
tation difficulties, the alleged shortcomings of the Canadian Pacific railway. 


Now, Mr. Beatty and myself come here from the Brotherhood of Rai 
Trainmen to address you and we are prejudiced, but I suppose coming before 
tribunal of this kind, it is quite all right to come prejudiced. We are railroa 
men and we are prejudiced in the fact that railroading should be a continuc 
industry and we hold it to be essential to the present day civilization. Five | 
six thousand years ago, probably the only essential that man required was air 
and water, until electricity and the telephone came. Now we think thé 
transportation is one of those things which should be essential. And we 
prejudiced respecting having railroads continue as an essential part of o1 
civilization; they are necessary to Canada. 


The CPR, a very successful corporation, has up till very recently, offer 
transport of goods and passengers at a standard as good as or better than most 
railroads on this continent. It is a good company to work for, and as to its being 
an easy or hard taskmaster, I need only refer you to the length of service” 
most of its employees. 


But now the CP seems caught up in the trend of today which dictates 
leaving the old before the new is proven, and they are being swept along ont - 
tide with the other railways across the border in formulating policies which 
of 144 consider detrimental to the national welfare. And so we are here to offer 
our opinions in the matter. We wish to go on record concerning this problel 
as favoring a permanent federal commission with jurisdiction over 
earriers in the “Dominion”, to so regulate and order the affairs of the differ 
means of transport as to assure Canada the best possible present and fu 
handling of commerce and people. 
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This was the brief we presented at the time we were down at a committee 
meeting in Calgary. It was a general committee of brotherhood railroad 
trainmen and our local asked brother Mr. R.A. Beatty and myself to submit a 
brief to Winnipeg, to Mr. Crump and Mr. Pickersgill, to a Vancouver meeting 
concerning the reduction of the “Dominion train”. So we wrote this brief which 
I would like to read now. 


Mr. W. G. McGregor, Vancouver, B.C. 
Canadian Agent and Can. Leg. Rep. September 27, 1965. 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sir: 


In the efforts we operating railroaders are making now, an endeavor 
which many communities and public leaders have joined us in, directed at 
securing continuation of a specific passenger train as being a necessity to 
services here in Canada, it seems we have narrowed our scope of 
interests in the affair to an extent that may work to our defeat of 
purpose. 


The railroad company is using every device and means possible, such 
as depreciation of its equipment, curtailment of services offered upon it, 
and diversion of its customary traffic to such other avenues as train 2 and 
1, to discount train 8 and 7. This schedule is now doing so little business 
because of this deliberate diversion of its usual traffic and the planned 
depreciation of its passenger carrying ability, that to all intents and 
purposes it would not be much missed. 


As a further discouragement to shorter journeys and local trips, the 
CPR has considerably increased the fares on these hauls. 


The CP is now making an issue of the needing of the engine units 
used on this second passenger train to fill out the motive power fleet 
required to handle the present seasonal freight movement. This peak 
tonnage occurs yearly at this time, and if we people of Canada must 
judge this railroad’s ability to cope with this regular problem as the best 
they can do towards meeting with a little unusual spurt without being 
swamped, then it shows inability to deal with an emergency. It also 
points the people require government attention to this vital matter of 
assuring that public carriers are in a position to adjust themselves to 
heavier demands than usual on their systems. With present conditions 
prevailing the way the CP claims, that is that their plant is unable to 
properly handle the volume of business offered, where would this 
country be if a war precipitated and troop and military supplies had to 
be moved by rail? There is a need in this country for all the present 
systems of public transport and there certainly is a responsibility resting 
with the Government to see that these are all kept healthy and ready to 
assume some extra, possibly emergency, services. 


If the CPR gave as much attention to improving and making 
attractive its passenger trains as it now is using in the obvious manipula- 
tions to discredit and depreciate them, there would be no need to even 
consider the removal of the runs in question. 
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Railroads by and large have not told the public their real reason for 
trying to get out of the passenger business. Study of the situation and 
experience with the features peculiar to railways discloses that they 
dislike having to provide services at the dictates of a customer, such as 
they must do in operating passenger trains, and that they wish to change 
over to a freight only basis in order to scale down the physical plant to a 
lower standard in each of its many phases. The on time operation o 
trains, appearances of all their properties, and safety factors will no 
longer be influenced by the fact that people are being transported, and 
these matters will all be at the disposal and pleasure of the carrie 
themselves. 


We who are trying to assure Canada an adequate passenger train 
service, to complement as it should the other means of public transport o 
people, must support a campaign to bring home the facts of the who 
situation to the entire country. There should be at least two passenge 
trains each way every 24 hours on both trunk systems, and these should be 
timed so as to give 12 hour near as possible spacing at all stations, and 
not to run at company convenience as now prevails. These schedule 
should offer the travelling public all the features of rail travel no 
possible on the best standard North American consists. 


Regardless of all argument by those who wish to see the end of 
passenger services, the country generally loses ground and beco 
poorer, as the Railroad varnish cars tend to become scarcer and the 
sleeper trains cease to operate. Let us all join a sincere movement t 
reverse the trend now. 


The North American railways have generally adopted a policy of 
curtailment of extensions of their properties and measures to kee 
motive power and freight car inventories at a minimum, never adding 1 
a fleet if possible, and trying to make one vehicle perform what twe 
formerly undertook. There is no doubt that taxation of the railroad’ 
physical assets has been a prime factor in motivating this trend, and - 
seems to insure good diversified transport of people and goods, the 
taxes that discriminate against the Railroad should be seriously studies 
by government agencies that are entrusted with the countries commerce 


A unit of energy, no matter how provided, by gasoline, electricity 
coal, moves a much greater amount, four or five times as much at lea: 
on railroad roadbed than on the roads or in the air, and the signs of 
times point to a necessity now as in peacetime, as well as necessarily 
war time, to use our dwindling stores of World resources to b 
advantage. 


Reckless abandonment of branch lines must be halted, and reductic 
of other facilities and properties, such as storage trackage, dout 
mainlines and passing tracks must be stopped. In a country such as th 
undoubtedly on the threshold of great expansion in all its vs 
aspects, the need is for the best possible means of transport. 
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There should be no place in the Canadian economy for railroads 
entirely actuated by the profit motive. 


The conclusive feature of the whole question of railroad operation 
and maintenance in the future should be Canada’s well being, ensuring 
the best possible—not the best under the circumstances—nor the best 
possible with largest profit possible. 


The Railroad Situation in Canada 


The complexities and difficulties that the different forms of transport face in 
this Canada, with its thinly spread population and scattered natural resources, 
preclude the writing of a brief that adequately pictures the situation and retains 
continuity. 


The most publicity now-a-days is being given to the passenger traffic, as 


_ this has been a developing matter which has been forced to maturity by the 
_ CPR taking off its “Dominion” passengr train, Nos. 7 and 8, last autumn. 


The CPR is vindicating their position, point to the steady mounting loss of 
profit over the last years. They can produce figures to show that only 30 percent 
of the total passenger mileage travelled in this country remains to divide up 
between public transport avenues, while the much greater part elects to use the 
private automobile. But the CPR does not publicize the fact that they have now 
adopted a policy of hastening the end of their dividendless department. That 
they are in the air transport and highway vehicle business and want to force the 
passengers off the trains on to the other modes of travel. 


The CPR does not tell you that the passenger business to the railroad is the 
same as the ambitions of man, it keeps them chained to an objective, tied to a 
principle of operating at a high standard of efficiency and safety. All railways in 
North America worth being considered railways have passenger trains in their 


_ time tables. 


Those experts (they claim to be such) who would have us think railroad 
transport of passengers is old fashioned, do not know apparently that the Ionian 
Greeks tried to fly around 500 B.C., much before any other land power 
transport was available. That horseless road carriages preceded railroads many 
years. 


And to add a by word on experts—over twenty years ago several North 
American cities, Vancouver was one—hired consultants to tell them that all 


future large buildings should have autogyro and helicopter ports on their roofs, 


that the corporations should establish many Heliports scattered around the city 
centres like parking lots—and there are now relativeely very few more of these 


-Machines in use as commuting means than there were when these fairyland 


geniuses made their predictions. To explain this phase of the problem and give 
the specialists credit, land transport in the channels of auto and bus carrying of 
the public, kept up to date, thus preventing the helicopter take over. 


The Railways have never produced passenger trains to primarily provide 


Maximum service to the public. Any attempt to vary or improve the trains 
_ Concerned was always well modified by the requisite of (1) profits (2) the 
fitting in of the project to the company’s existing plant and its established 
- methods. 
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When the CPR decided to depreciate its own once proud passenge 
department, it really planned a thorough job, and when the “Dominion” wa 
finally deleted, it was operating as a worthless appendage, forced to run becaus 
of government decree—and any and all who rave and rant for the re-establish 
ment of 8 and 7, some call it 4 and 3, are wasting their breath. 


The only worthwhile objective for Canada’s sake, is to ensure an adequat 
passenger train service, and this should be two trains each way a day from we: 
coast to east coast, offering sleepers and diners and coaches. And there could bi 
another train daily to handle fast mail and express, which, with modern 
and methods could also handle freight. The two passenger-consists should b 
timed to be roughly 12 hours or convenient periods apart, not to run at th 
railway’s convenience so as to dodge freight trains etc., at their pleasure. 


It must not be concluded by any means that all the fault lies with the R’% 
corporations. Public funds practically form a fairy godmother for the airplan 
business, providing all essentials to the entreprises but the planes. Almost th 
same benevolence is extended to the highway carriers. The only fare 
reflects the great portion of the cost connected is the railroad ticket. A form 
high officer in the USA insterstate commerce commission, Mr. R. Paya once sai¢ 
that the one shortcut out of the maze of transportation troubles was to put é 
means of transport on their own feet—make them all pay their own way. But hi 
warned that this was so revolutionary it could be only ushered in gradually, t 
become fully effective in say five or possibly ten years. : 


We are living in an atmosphere of democracy, in which free enterprise 
king, why not let that prevail? We have extended to the present transportatic 
companies an indulgence in communism—to let them dictate to us what we will 
buy—like a merchant telling a customer over the counter that as he considere¢ 
it no longer profitable, or expedient to sell tea, coffee must be purchased or go. 
elsewhere. "7 


It seems in Canada’s interest to ensure adequate good railroad transport, 
passenger, freight and express and good highway carriage by public compan! 
providing necessary service in the many districts where railways do not 
mainly, and operating as a competitor not as a strangler or a parasite. 
should be assured good air transport and this again only subsidized to compete 
on the proper footing, not set up to be an intended replacement. There is lots 0 
room in this country, and a good healthy demand for each one of the thre 
channels of travel. Let us make sure we do not tolerate artificial stimulation of | 
one to the other’s harm. 


If it is found the private company can not meet the proper requirements 
then the country should either take over entirely or at least direct the operatic 
of the business. While this savors of communism, or socialism, or state-ism, | t 
us reflect on the fact that this is the only continent that still has private-own 
railway systems. ; 


Let us dwell for a moment on the fact that many great changes, whl 
seem impending, will be beyond private enterprises’ ability to deal with. One 0 
these is atomic and nuclear energy as it will apply in our everyday lives. Priv 
companies could not even finance the insurance necessary to this risky 
taking, much less be trusted with dangerous waste disposal. 


* 
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The trend in the transportation of goods and people, the changes that have 
already taken place and the impending diversification in the industries con- 
cerned, and the forseeable future possible innovations—all these features that 
must be considered, do not warrant planned abandonment of any existing 
means of transport. Rather accepted proven techniques must be improved and 
_ brought up to date to fit the new patterns. Certainly no government or public 
_ agency should offer help, by subsidy or legislation to permit the reduction of 
_ present transport means. 


In the U.S.A. the government and the railroads agreed to take off the train 
_mail services before ensuring adequate replacement handling of the post office 
_ business. This has now resulted in near chaos in large centres where truck and 

air mail is arriving unsorted and without routing. 


As only the very large strategic centres will rate class A airports capable of 
accepting th large jet planes, and in Canada this will mean only 2 or 3 cities, 
and as the machines grow from 150 passengers to the projected 500 and 600 
passenger type, if we let all our passenger trains disappear, we Canadians are 
going to face the problem of preliminary pilgrimages, so to speak, before 
starting our journeys, as we find our way to a point where our planes will call. 


Although communism has been pictured the greatest threat to our future, it 
pales into insignificance against the two other great growing enemies—a world of 
rapidly diminishing resources, these being mined instead of developed, and a 
world faced by a catastrophic population increase. As a railway train is the 
most efficient mover by far of commerce and Passengers, let us ensure its 
continuity. Thank you very much gentlemen. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Colbourne. I think that you 
need to stop for a second to breathe. 


Mr. COLBoURNE: Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it is a good time to advise members of the 
Committee and the people here that it is our intention to adjourn at 1.30 for 
lunch and to resume at 2.30 this afternoon. We have two more presentations 
after the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, as I have said, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and Mr. MacKenzie, an individual presen- 
tation. I will call first of all on Mr. MacEwan. 


Mr. MacEwan: Just a few short questions. I think that the brief was well 
presented and I would like to ask Mr. Colbourne how the discontinuance of the 
“Canadian” has affected your Brotherhood? 


Mr. Cotsourne: Discontinuance of the “Dominion”? 
Mr. MacEwan: The “Dominion”, I am sorry. 


Mr. CoLBourneE: Well, speaking of that, I would suggest that we would be 


very provincial to look on it from this light that it affected our employment, but 
of course it did. 


Mr. MacEwan: In what way? 


I Mr. CoLBourneE: There will be crews in this province who will have to go to 
‘reight service. In certain places in Canada where the passenger men are 
separate and distinct from freight men, I would say, I think they lost their jobs. 
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They were out of work. The company did try to bring them into the freigh 
rosters on those divisions. Here at Vancouver we have only one seniority lis 
We work freight and passengers. 

Mr. MAcEwan: It is all one list? 

Mr. COLBOURNE: Yes. 

Mr. MacEwan: How many men would it involve here in your o 
Brotherhood? 

Mr. CoLBOURNE: When the one train was taken off? There would be 
crews from here to Kamloops. That would be nine men, but there were not 
men that went up the street. Freight business has expanded to assimilate 
We have been at continual hiring of men for many years here. 

Mr. MacEwan: These men from the three crews have not been disloce 
then? 

Mr. CoLBouRNE: No, they are working, but they are not working | 
passenger service. 


Mr. MacEwan: You are appearing for your own Brotherhood, but, 
course you are thinking of all Canada where the CPR runs. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Yes. 


Mr. MacEwan: Now, just one more question. The suggestion was 
earlier today in a brief that if another train was not put on to replace 
“Dominion”, a second section of “The Canadian” might be possible. Have y 
anything to say in that regard? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Yes, according to American standards of operating pass 
ger trains, when they become over a certain length they are unwieldy. 
cannot be successfully operated. You cannot put your diners in a strategic p 
We will consider a 30-car train. It is not very often you get a car 
passenger train, but we have seen them 26 and 27. When you stop at any ¢ 
station, the passenger on the last car has to walk up 30 car lengths to get | 
because the trains are not supposed to stop twice at each station, although we 
do make two stops at some stations. 

Mr. CANTELON: Seattle does that regularly. 

Mr. CoLBouRNE: Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. MacEwawn: The suggestion was made that these second sections fr 
be run, say, 30 minutes after the first one and, of course, they would not i 
such long trains. If the decision was made not to put the “Dominion” on agi 
and the second section of the “Canadian” was put on, would that be of 
assistance at least? ; 

Mr. CoLBoURNE: Yes, it would be. But I would think that the 
would be reluctant to do this because it would mean duplication of facil 
There would have to be dining cars on that second section or baggage cars, 
least there would have to be a buffer car, between the engine and the passe 
carrying car, 
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Mr. MacEwan: Would the CPR have sufficient equipment do you think, 
from your own knowledge of the “Canadian” to have two sections of the 
“Canadian” and have equally good equipment on both. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Well, that is a matter of opinion. They have enough 
equipment. Some people say that the older, standard CPR sleepers, were more 
comfortable than the present Budd cars. They had a riding capacity that 
excelled the Budd car in some ways. Train 2 and 1 is made up entirely of 
stainless steel Budd-built cars. 


Mr. MacEwan: Thank you. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Just one question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Colbourne, I am sure 
that you know that we on the east coast have none or few of the luxuries that 
you people enjoy with the Canadian Pacific Railway. We do enjoy some of your 
wonderful apples and I know that they are very important products, but we do 
have lower freight rates and lower passenger rates certainly under the red, 
white and blue plan. N ow, in the beginning of your brief, I think you mentioned 
something about increased fares on these hauls to discredit and depreciate 


Passenger service. Could you explain a little more, Mr. Colbourne how much 
these fares were increased? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Although the fares generally between the major points 
like, shall we say from Vancouver to Calgary are comparable to the CNR fares 
for like distances, it is my understanding that the local hauls have been jacked 
up to a much greater extent than the Canadian National has in their peak 
season, for the purpose of discouraging local business. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Could you say how much they have been jacked up? 
Mr. CoLBouRNE: Considerably in many cases, say 20 per cent. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Thank you. 


Mr. CANTELON: I am very much interested in what you said. I think your 
words were something like this, that the CPR has used every device possible 
00 divert traffic from the “Dominion”. Would you mind listing some of those 
levices? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Well, I think it was common knowledge that first of all the 
“PR gave notice that they were going to discontinue the train, and then 
subsequently there were orders to continue it, and it continued as a passenger 
rain with very few of the niceties that go with the passenger train, with the 
dare daycoach and a baggage car. I think that is common knowledge. 


Mr. CANTELON: In other words they ruined the consist? 


Mr. CoLBourNE: Then, of course, each winter though, each fall timetable 
vhen the summer business was finished, that was a natural sequence. The 
Dominion” got down to that basis, but not so completely as it did last year. 


Mr. CANTELON: Then, you obviously would not agree with Mr. Brazier who 
hought that if the “Canadian” was extended by putting another section on it, 
his would meet the need. Do you think that there should be two trains 


t 12-hour intervals. Am I right in that interpretation? 
23750—4 
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Mr. CoLBourRNE: If one were considering the business that the “Canadian 
handled last year, we will say that it was complemented by trains 7 and 8; 
overflow business went to that. Well, then this year, of necessity, there wo 
have to be another section we will say of trains 2 and 1 to handle that busines: 
but if you are going to give the passengers service, you would have to have 
trains, and space them. 


Mr. CANTELON: In other words, if you are trying to serve the communities. 
Mr. CoLBOURNE: Canada, yes. 

Mr. CANTELON: That is really the point that I want to get at. 

The Canadian runs across the prairies in the middle of the night. 


Mr. CoLBOoURNE: That is quite true. It can not be very much of a loca 
service there even if it did stop. 


Mr. CANTELON: One other thing that I have been rather interested in all 
way through. I am not absolutely certain whether these were your words, b u 
they are along this line—that the railways have never produced railway trair 
capable of satisfying the public, and I thought perhaps in that respect yo 
meant sort of technological development and improvements in the train. Is 
what you had in mind? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: No, not that. I believe that the railroads have been 
anxious to serve the people in the past and make their cars as nice as possibl 
under the circumstances; but what I do mean is that with the existing rai 
plants in Canada and the United States today, all trains must run with res 


on the road, these passenger trains must be strategically situated in a timeta ) 
to go over the road, to keep moving and not interfere with other traffic. 


Mr. CANTELON: As far as the development of cars and engines is concern 
you are satisfied that the railways have kept up with modern technologie 
development. 

Mr. COLBOURNE: The company is very jealous of its equipment. It h $ 
inspectors out there and they maintain it to a standard, particularly the sleepi 
cars, and they are continually after us over keeping the porters at work to kee 
the cars clean and presentable. No, as far as the train itself is concerned, th 
railroad company has not been shortcoming in that respect at all. 


Mr. CANTELON: Fine, I will leave it at that. 


Mr. PascoE: Well, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to ask the witnes 
question. This brief was prepared by Vancouver Lodge No. 144. Would all 
members of that Lodge participate pretty well in the preparation of this b 
and agree to it? 


Mr. CoLBOURNE: Probably not all of them, but they would be the 
submitting portions of it, you know, at the regular meeting and they were as! 
to write us if they had any opinions. . 
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Mr. PAscoE: Would you say then that the expressions of opinion in this 
brief which are very clear cut, I must say, would fairly well represent the views 
of other lodges so to say, of B of R.T.? Could you say anything about that? 


| Mr. COLBOURNE: May I ask a question of our legislative representative, Mr. 
Fred Lowe from Nelson. He goes to all the other lodges. May I ask him a 
question. May I ask you, Mr. Lowe to answer that question. Do other lodges 
have somewhat of this opinion concerning the situation? 7 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me. Mr. Lowe, would you come up please. 
Mr. Lows: Is that permissible? 
The CHAIRMAN: Oh, yes. This is between the two of you. 


Mr. Lowe: In answer to the question, Mr. Chairman, asked by Mr. Pascoe, 
the opinions as expressed in this brief are pretty much clearcut as will be found 
I would say across the Dominion of Canada. I should back this with a further 
statement. We are members of the Canadian Rail Labour Executives Associa- 
tion and this committee has undoubtedly heard the opinions of our organized 


group. 
The CHAIRMAN: We have already had the brief presented by Mr. Morris. 
Mr. LOWE: Was it presented by Mr. Morris? 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Lowe: Well, then, I believe this sums it up. 


Mr. PASCOE: Well, in regard to that, then, I think that the brief suggested a 
iational authority for all transportation tolls. That would be pretty well the 
2xpression of opinion of the lodges. 


Mr. CoLBoURNE: Yes, I believe that all railroad men are in favour of a 
tational commission to deal with all transport; to integrate them to the best 
tdvantage to the country as a whole. I think a study of the situation would 


lisclose that possibly we are not doing the right thing by the different methods 
if transport. 


Mr. PascoE: One more question along that line. If I heard your brief right, 
‘ou suggested the possibility of the nationalization of the CPR. Is that in your 
rief? 


Mr. CoLBouURNE: Yes. Failing meeting the approval of you gentlemen, and 
his intended federal commission, if the CPR could not if a private company 
ould not. 


Mr. PAscor: Whether you can answer this last question, I am not sure, but 
asked Mr. Brazier the same question and we are quite concerned. We have 
eard that it is difficult to get reservations in some parts of the country. Of 
durse, with Vancouver being the point of origin, I suppose the public here 


‘ould have a better chance of getting reservations, would they not? Could you 
nswer that? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: No, I would not say that they have any better chance. The 
*servations’ bureau has contact with each centre, each day, and this probably is 


ot fully understood by the public, we have so much space allotted at 
23750—43 
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Kamloops. They have two roomettes on Train 2, Vancouver, Calgary,—no othe 
place can sell that space until they hear from Kamloops. With space allotte 
you can understand that when the business is down in the winter, the compan 
is reluctant to put extra cars on, more than necessary. You. have a diminishin, 
number of cars and of course it is much more difficult to get space ahead o 
time, because we are faced with this so much space for Kamloops, so much fo 
Calgary, so much for Medicine Hat, so it can be readily seen and appreciated. 


Mr. Pascoe: Well, then along that same line then, when is that reservatio 
for Kamloops and those points, cancelled so that somebody else might have ii 
right at the very last minute? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Pretty near. When the sleeping car conductor wires releas 
space for.so and so, if they wire him for space. 


Mr. PascorE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fawcett: First, I would like to commend Mr. Colbourne on hi 
presentation, I can readily see that Mr. Colbourne has been working ¢ 
passenger trains as I was because there seems to be a meeting of the minds or 
various subjects, and while your loyalty and my loyalty might be in conflict i 
one respect, we are together as far as railway passenger service is concerned. I 
order to have the record clear, I was afraid that perhaps there would be ¢ 
inference drawn from our discussion of this morning that would not give 
correct impression. Would you say that there has been a considerable improve 
ment in passenger train schedules on the main line in the past ten to fifteei 
years? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Well, there have been improvements. We must admit that, 
because trains are getting over the road faster than they used to, but no 
probably to the same extent some would have expected. Say, thirty years ago 
the time from Montreal across the continent was something like 90 hours, anc 
now we have it down to 72 hours. It is a fact though that trains could ope ate 
faster than that. The fastest a train has ever operated on this division 
almost fifty years ago with a steam engine; they took a carload of mail from ai 
old Empress boat that had been left by mistake in the east and it came to 
the boat sailing that day. It ran from Kamloops to Vancouver and with difficu . 
grades and constant subdivisions, five and a half hours. That is the fastest th i 
these last two subdivisions have ever been made before or since. 


Mr. Fawcett: I have another point, I do not know what the CPR s 
is, but on the Canadian National there is a maximum permissible speed { 
passenger trains. Has that been increased in the past ten years? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: Yes, it has, but it is still quite basic in this division that 
certain points in the Fraser Canyon regardless, you could not get over 30 m 
an hour, because of the curvature. The curvature of the valley precludes 
building of a railroad track that would stand excessive speed. For instance 
believe that on some of the curvatures, the overturning speed of a loaded freight 
vehicle would be somewhere around 40 miles an hour. Of course, their centre 
of gravity is higher than the passenger. The passenger could manceuver at 4 
faster speed than that, but still it would not be proper to do so. il 


Mr. Fawcett: The point is that the curves have to be elevated so that t 
can take the slow freight as well as the fast passenger train or the fast freigh 


t 
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Mr. COLBOURNE: The curves are compensated to fit passenger and freight, 
yes. 


Mr. FAWCETT: You could not have a curve that was elevated too high for a 
tonnage freight train; otherwise you would upset your freight car. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Yes, yes. 


Mr. FAwceETT: You answered another question of Mr. Cantelon, that I had 
_ here, and that was your opinion regarding two sections of the “Canadian”, and I 
thought you answered that very well. I would understand that you had been 
working passenger trains; is that correct. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Yes, at the moment I am in passenger service and I have 
_ been working passenger on Train 2 and 1 between Kamloops and Vancouver 
ever since it was on. 


Mr. FAwcetTtT: Would you say that the “Dominion” facilities during the 
peak period in the summer were used to the maximum extent? 


Mr. COLBOURNE: You mean, was it well patronized? Yes, it was quite well 
_ patronized because their consist of passengers carried was a good deal more 
than we had on 2 and 1 most of the time. 


Mr. FAWCETT: I just wanted to have that in the record because I am afraid 
that there are not going to be sufficient facilities to handle the rail passenger 
business this summer unless there is an increase in facility supplied by the 
CPR. The question I had regarding reservations has been covered. I am glad 
you made that point regarding holding space at various places. which is 
necessary and no shows have their effect on reservations. I am going to pass 
_now, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say in conclusion that I appreciate your 
brief very much. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Well, Mr. Chairman, two of my questions have been 
answered, but I was very interested in Mr. Colbourne’s evidence compared to 
Mr. Brazier’s this morning, with respect to this premeditated policy on the part 
of the CPR to discourage passenger use of their train service in order to divert 
this traffic to air traffic. Now, the question of the difficulty of getting reserva- 
tions is one of the chief criticisms on the part of the public. Have you any other 
evidence of any other planned policy of the railroad to discourage the use of the 
railway? Is there any other evidence of this? 


Mr. CoLBOURNE: One could not say that officers of the company deliberately 
went out to sabotage the operation but I do not think it is a hidden fact that 
they wanted to discourage passenger traffic. 


Mr. SoutHAM: A member of the committee, interrogating other witnesses, 
put the question, which came first, the chicken or the egg. Did they plan this 
diminution of service and then set out to discourage passengers, or was it vice 
versa? Did the passengers quit the train and then they cut down the service. 


Mr. CotsourNE: That is rather a difficult question if I were to answer. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was going to say, Mr. Southam, because of the position 
Mr. Colbourne finds himself in, he might find it a very difficult question to 
answer. , 
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Mr. COLBOURNE: I would say that it was natural, when we have all 
evidence that passenger-business is being downgraded, that there is less in 
tive for people to try to travel or try to use these facilities. You could put it 
way; if we have a train going out here tonight down at the station with fift 
cars, there will be nobody left in the station and everybody will get on 
wants to go, but they are not out encouraging the business. 


Mr. Rock: I have one short double question. If future train speeds were 
reach double the present speed, what effect would this have on your Broth 
hood and how much co-operation would be expected from your Brotherhood 
respect of existing labour contracts? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: I have never heard the basis of speed argued pro or con 
regards our accepting a contract. Whether a train went 40 miles an hour or 
miles an hour, our wage basis meets that danger because we are paid by 
instead of hours. So the faster we can get there, the better for us. 


Mr. Rock: What co-operation would we have in this regard from you. 
Mr. COLBOURNE: We would love to get there twice as fast. 


Mr. Rock: You mean you would want to get there twice as fast and get 
same amount of money. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Sure. 


Mr. Rock: That means the railway companies would get no co-operati 
from you. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Well, now, they might. 
Mr. Rock: There is no co-operation— 


4 
a 

Mr. COLBOURNE: Well, now do not put it that way. These contracts are 
engineered after a great deal of study and many meetings between the parties 
concerned, and they are set up and there is no provision in those, may I 
that would take care of this exigency that you point out. But the rai 
companies would soon be after us; they are after us right now. On account 
the fact that trains make so much better time they want this aspect cleared 


They figure they want to get us on a hourly rate of pay now. 


Mr. Rock: Well, then, I ask you what type of co-operation could 
expected from you. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: The railroad companies would just serve notice on 
they wanted to open the schedule and we would do our best and they would | 
their best. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I would say that is a labour management prob 
and not within your sphere of jurisdiction. 


Mr. BALLARD: Just one question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Colbourne, in 
introductory remarks you mentioned that you would like to see a pe 
federal commission established. Now we have heard this term before, 
from another Brotherhood, but in view of the fact that we already have a 
of Transport Commissioners, would you explain to us how this Commission 
you refer to, would be constituted and what authority it might have. 
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Mr. COLBOURNE: Well, our meaning there is that it would have jurisdiction 


over all transport in Canada, federal, provincial, municipal; any transportation 
in Canada would finally apply to that for dispensation to operate or cease 


operation. 
Mr. BALLARD: Who would appoint the commission? 
Mr. CoLBoURNE: The same authority that appoints the present commission, 


the federal government, I would think. Whereas the railroad companies wel- 


come this suggestion, I believe that the air people and the bus people are 
reluctant to accept it. 


Mr. BALLARD: I suggest that possibly the provincial government would 


resist it too, would they not? 


Mr. CoLBouRNE: That is one reason that the PGE does not want to go over 
into Alberta, I guess. 


Mr. BALLARD: It is still not clear in my mind how this commission is going 
to differ from the Board of Transport Commissioners, other than the fact that 
you say this commission will have jurisdiction over provincial and municipal 
transportation. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: For instance, we have tonnage to handle from Vancouver 
through to Alberta. The federal body rules on that now, but suppose the mass 
movement only went as far as Revelstoke, then the federal commission has no 
jurisdiction over it. That is my understanding. Am I right or wrong? 


Mr. BALLARD: In other words, what you are saying is that this new 
commission would have dominion over all types of transport, not just railways. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: Yes, and integrate them to its pleasure. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Colbourne and Mr. Lowe. You have one final 


question, Mr. Howe? 


Mr. Hows: I have a question in connection with that. How would you get 
along with the provincial governments in trying to co-ordinate all the transport 
facilities. 

Mr. CoOLBouRNE: That would be an obstacle but I have not any remedy for 
that. I could not offer any in my humble position. 


Mr. Howe: One other question. You mentioned the timetables that the 
railroad companies brought out to their own advantage. Has your organization 
ever prepared and submitted a complete timetable to the railroad and had it 
turned down. 


Mr. CoLBOURNE: Oh, no, we have never dealt in those kinds of things. 


Mr. Howe: Would you say that this is then to the advantage of the 
‘company if you have not made a study of it. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: We have made a study of it to the extent of forming that 
opinion. We are employees of the company, we do not direct their operations. 


Mr. Howe: Yes, but do you not think that you should have given them an 
example of a better one? 
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Mr. CoLBOURNE: I think they know only too well and good that thei 
existing trains must fit into the way the timetable is, because of the limitation 
of the plant. 


Mr. Howe: There is one other question with regard to speed on 
Probably this is not your problem. I have always wondered why the railroa 
car’s centre of gravity has not been reduced through the years or lowered, s 
that they could take these curves a little faster. That is a technical engineerin 
problem. 


Mr. COLBOURNE: There are two answers to that. There is a difficulty 
engineering the cars so that their centre of gravity does become low enough t 
permit higher speeds, and the second one is relative to it being a passenge 
train. The higher you can get the centre of gravity away from the contact o 
the rail, the better riding vehicle you get. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Howe. Thank you Mr. 
bourne and Mr. Lowe for a fine presentation and we appreciate your attendin; 
thank you. ( 


(applause) 
Mr. CoLBouRNE: Thank you very much for tolerating us. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have two briefs to present. I think it woul 
be wise right now, with the time that we have, before we adjourn at 1.30 1 
take an oral presentation from Mr. G. MacKenzie, a resident of Vancouvy 
formerly a resident of Moose Jaw, a locomotive engineer, and we will adjou 
at 1.30. If there is further questioning of Mr. MacKenzie, then we will continu 
at 2.30. Mr. King has a lengthy presentation on behalf of the Brotherhood ¢ 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen and we will take that in the afterne 
hearing. Mr. MacKenzie, you are welcomed to commence. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. It is rath 
presumptious on my part to come and address a committee like this on my ov 
behalf. But on the other hand, we have had so many complaints made abe 
what I am going to deal with by the members who do not have the—I’ll put f 
word—‘guts’ to come up and say something themselves, that I decided to de 
myself. I will give you something of my background. Many years ago, in 191 
fact, I started firing in Revelstoke, fired a year and quit and went homesteadil 
and later on, I was not satisfied and I went back to railroading. So I start 
back in Sutherland and landed up in Moose Jaw. What I am dealing with is th 
taking off the “Dominion”, practically stopped retired people, and others 
well, from having a chance to use their passes. Many years ago, and not 
many at that— 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. MacKenzie. Are you dealing with 
subject of passes. 


Mr. MacKenzie: That is, on account of taking off the “‘Dominion”’. When 
“Canadian” first came on, we were not allowed to travel in that at all, : 
later on when they had downgraded the ‘‘Dominion” and practically taken it | 
they gave us limited, and very limited services as far as passes are concerned. — 
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In fact, two years ago my wife and I went to the old country, and we 
bought a boat trip from the CPR and paid them a lot of money both ways. I 
went out on one car on an upper berth; my wife went out five cars ahead of me 
on another upper berth. That was the kind of service we got as pass holders. It 
_ has not changed a great deal. Just recently I had occasion to go to the east and I 
phoned down. I was a little sneaky there; I did not tell them that I was on a 
pass, otherwise they would not have looked at me. They told me I could not get 
an upper berth, but that I could acquire a roomette. I said, “That is fine.” That 
was ona Monday, and on the Wednesday night that I was leaving, I went down 
‘in the morning to pick up the fare and they informed me that I could not have 
it. That is one of the rules and regulations that a person must appear one hour 
before the train leaves, and if there are any left you get it, so I went down in 
the morning and as I told you I could not get it and in the evening I went down 
again and I was right there at the time, one hour before, and nobody had 
‘bought that particular berth or roomette so I was able to get it. Well that was 
all right, I went down to Moose Jaw. The weather was so bad there I got my 
business done and I only stayed for two days. I went to our station agent down 
there whom I know very well and I asked him what were the chances for a 
berth, he said none, but he said that he could give me a day coach “if I wire 
Winnipeg.” So he wired Winnipeg and I had the privilege of riding on the day 
coach back to Vancouver at half-fare and when I tried to stretch out on those 
“seats, I could see one or two with the same problem down there, my feet were 
‘Sticking about that far out in the aisle and that is not very nice sleeping when 
you get around our age. When the “Dominion” was on, we did have pretty good 
pass privileges and the story has been refuted by the CPR that it was pass 
Privileges part of our remuneration. Well I think that they have been taken 
away from us almost completely since they did away with the “Dominion”. That 
is why I am opposed to taking the “Dominion” off, I am possibly a little selfish, 
but I am speaking for a lot of them that did not have the nerve to come up and 
do it themselves. 


Mr. Pascog: Mr. MacKenzie this question has been brought to my attention 
in several other cases. Yours is a personal experience but you say that there is a 
large number of others complaining in the same vein as you are? 


' Mr. MacKenzie: Correct. I will even quote names Mr. and Mrs. Alex 
Johnson are going to Sweden, and they had to buy a berth to Montreal half-fare 
to get reservations to go to Montreal so that they could catch their reservations 
from Montreal. 


Mr. PAscosE: You referred to pass privileges on the “Dominion”, did you get 
dn at that time without any payment except for your berth? 


Mr. MAcKENZzIE: That is right. You just paid for your berth and if they did 
1ot have a berth you could ride the day coach without any additional payment. 


Mr. Pascoe: And now on the “Canadian”, you have to pay half fare? 
Mr. MacKeEnziE: That is right. 


Mr. PASCOE: You stated that at least, you regard the pass privileges as part 
f your remuneration? 


Mr. MacKenzie: Correct. 
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Mr. Pascoe: Do you think that the company picked up the same option? 


Mr. MACKENZIE: I have heard since that they never did regard it as 
but I do know that for many years I was president of the firemen before I wer 
into the engineers and that was always part of the story that came up when 
was a case of speaking on wages. The company is supposed to figure that ye 
get about $300 worth of passes per year. 


Mr. Pascoe: Do you consider that pass privileges should be part of ye 
retirement allowance? 


Mr. MacKenzie: Correct. 


Mr. Pascoe: I am certainly glad that you brought this up, as I say I b 
other feelings on the same thing and I am glad you put it on the right hoo 
Thank you, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now then we have Mr. Saltsman, Mr. Olson, Mr. Faw 
and I would ask you to restrict your questions on the point of order. 
Saltsman. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: I am most interested in the presentation he has ma¢ 
Perhaps it leads to another question that has been raised from time to time 1 


Canada regarding the possibility of extending half-fare privileges to all retir 
people, as a way first of all of stimulating transportation, and, secondl 
providing them with an opportunity of seeing Canada. What I would like fro 
you, is an opinion, since apparently you have some communication with peop 
in this age bracket, how do you feel such a program would work? 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not see how that has any relation to our terms ( 
reference, Mr. Saltsman. Would you like to rephrase it in another way to tie in 
with CPR passenger service? 


Mr. SALTSMAN: As a way of providing revenue to stimulate passenge 
service; could you give an opinion on that? ; 


Mr. MacKenzie: I know many people think that an engineer gets a g1 a 
big pension and he is well able to pay his own fare. I get $132.60 a month whi 
I do not think goes very far. In fact, my rent in Vancouver is $133 a month, s¢ 
am afraid I am either going to get some other source of revenue or get kicket 
out. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is the problem we have with pensioners period. 


Mr. Otson: Firstly, I would like to commend you for your courage 
coming here and also to thank you for the information which I think 
extremely useful to the members of the Committee. We have heard some ¢ 
these rumours and probably hearsay evidence to this effect before, but now v 
have it directly from one who has had the experience. There is one quest 0! 
that I want to ask you about the problems that you had in getting a b erth 
firstly from Vancouver, but particularly from Moose Jaw coming back. You s 
that you were denied the opportunity of obtaining a berth, even though 
were going to pay half fare plus the full price of the berth. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Actually those two do not go together. You pay half fare 
on the day coach but when you buy a berth there is no fare to pay. The bert 
a pass, you pay for the berth and that is all you do pay for, but on the 
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coach you have to pay half fare. You do not have a berth. I did ask one 
_ question. I said, suppose I get on the train and there is a berth open, can I turn 
/my money that I paid for the day coach in as part payment on the berth and he 
said “‘no, that is gone’’. 


Mr. Ouson: I want to be clear on this point, in so far as these pass 
privileges that were supposed to have been transferred from the “Dominion” to 
the “Canadian” are concerned. When you asked for a berth on the “Canadian” 
you were not given any consideration at all except during the last hours. Is that 


correct? 
Mr. MACKENZIE: That is correct. 


k 


Mr. Otson: Therefore, there has been no comparable privilege passed on to 
the “Canadian” to what you had on the “Dominion”. 


Mr. MAcKENZzIE: That is right. 


Mr. FawcetTT: Well, Mr. Chairman, the last two questioners have cleared up 
a point that I wanted to be clear on the record, namely the half fare situation, 
also the fact that when you buy space you pay the full price, and I think that 
should be clear on the records. My questions were related to that and they have 
been covered. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Chairman, one supplementary question: if you had been 
willing to pay the fare in this situation in Moose Jaw, would you have been able 
to get a berth from Moose Jaw to Vancouver? 


Mr. MAcKEnztE: Mr. McDermott, the agent there, who is a very good friend 
of mine, said no. He said I could not get a berth for over a week, and it was 
about fifteen or twenty above zero down there and a lot of snow. 


Mr. OLson: What time of the year was this, Mr. MacKenzie. 


Mr. MAcKENziz: Just about a week ago. That is correct, gentlemen. They 
had a bad storm down there. 


Mr. PascoE: Is that usual weather for Moose Jaw? I want to say that 
is not usual weather. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you on behalf of the Committee for 
appearing before us and as Mr. Olson says it is refreshing to have an individual 
presentation before this Committee rather than an organizational one. Thank 
you very much. 


Mr. MacKenzie: Thank you, gentlemen, for a very courteous hearing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacKenzie. Members of the Committee, I 
do want to bring to your attention a matter that has been brought to my 
attention by a number of members of the Committee. It was my intention to 
Proceed with Mr. King’s brief this afternoon at 2.30. It will be the last brief that 
‘we will be hearing in the city of Vancouver but before we commence with the 
brief this afternoon I want to say that a number of objections to the brief have 
been brought to my attention, namely that the brief deals mostly with criticism 
of the Board of Transport Commissioners’ decision with respect to the “Do- 
minion” and how they went about arriving at their decision. I would like to 
Suggest to Mr. King that during the lunch hour he might read over his brief 
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very carefully, because I submit that most of it would be out of order befo: 
this Committee. We have no power or right to deal with a quasi-judicia 
decision that is on appeal before the Privy Council now with respect to ho 
they arrived at their decision, or why they arrived at their decision. We a 
only concerned, Mr. King, with the views of the Brotherhood. We want to hea 
them with respect to, as our terms of reference set it out, present and fut 
passenger service on the Canadian Pacific railway, and anything dealing wit 
how the Board of Transport Commissioners arrived at their decision and you 
criticism of their decision really have nothing to do with this Committee. V 
may be dealing with the same subject, but the criticism of the Board is not fo 
us to deal with. I want to bring this to Mr. King’s attention because perhaps h 
could look over his brief and cut out the part that might be objectionable an 
leave in the part that we are mainly interested in. I discussed this with him, bu 
I bring it up before the Members now. 


Mr. Otson: May I say something on this point of order? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Olson. I wanted just to bring up a gene! 
discussion of interest: that this has been an objection that has come to me fron 
a number of Members of the Committee. y, 


Mr. Otson: I understand your point, Mr. Chairman, about criticizing 
Board of Transport Commissioners, particularly when their decision is undet 
appeal to the Privy Council. j 


The CHAIRMAN: It has nothing to do with the appeal; it is a matter 0 
criticism of the Board. 


Mr. Otson: That is the point that I am coming to. As I see it, of course, up 
until the present time the regulatory body, so far as the Federal Government 
concerned, in administering the whole Railway Act, including the passengt 
train service, has in fact been the Board of Transport Commissioners. It se ms 
to me therefore that if any individual or group of individuals believe that this 
regulatory body has not been in fact acting in the public interest, that within 
the limits of good taste and so on, they ought to have the privilege of criticizing 
that action before this Committee, because we are going to make recommenc - 
tions, I presume on the railway passenger service and policy and administratie 
for the future. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Correct. I am not making any ruling, but, I think it r 
fair that I bring to Mr. King’s attention, and to the attention of other memb 
of this Committee, that there are items in the brief that might be out of order. 
do want Mr. King and the members of the committee to look at it over th 
lunch hour, so that we may be prepared for any points of order that may com 
forward on it. , 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I think that Mr. Olson has not been exact 
enough. I think that any criticism of the board in the way it operates and he I 
lack of ability to get the type of information we may want is certainly in order 
but to criticize the reasons on which they based a decision, as has be 
suggested, certainly would not be desirable, p 


The CHAIRMAN: That is why I suggest to all Members to carefully read ' 
brief over the lunch hour. . 
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Mr. Kine: May I have an opportunity to make an observation. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. It struck me, gentlemen of the Committee, that surely, the 
purpose of this hearing is to review the evidence that was presented to the 


hearings of the Board of Transport Commissioners last year, and certainly you 
_must have the necessary authority to review the decision that the board handed 


; 


down, otherwise, I can see no purpose in this hearing, and to criticize the 
Board, not so much the Board, but mainly the basis on which their hear- 
ings were conducted, should be the fair prerogative of the Uniohs, and the 


communities and the individuals that are affected by the board’s decision. This 
_ was not intended as any snide attack on the Board of Transport Commissioners 
, but, as Mr. Olson has pointed out, since they are the regulatory authority over 
our employment, over our relationship with our employer, I think that it is 
_ fair and just that we should be allowed to make some observations on what we 


| 


} 


think are their deficiencies. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): You cannot criticize the application of that 
evidence by the board in coming to a particular decision. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is no intention of restricting you in the evidence that 
you wish to present, even if it was presented to the board; but in your own 
words I would say now that I would doubt whether it is in order to criticize the 
basis on which the hearing was conducted. That is not the function of this 


‘Committee. We are governed by our terms of reference, and I disagree with 


you, Mr. Olson, but I am not making any ruling. I ask all Members to consider 


_ this over the lunch hour, and then the brief will be presented in full. 


Mr. Kine: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. If the members will instruct me on 
any contentious clauses that they might wish to have deleted, why I would— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Well, I think, it is only fair that I bring this matter up now, 
Mr. King, because it was brought to my attention. I thought it fair to bring 


it to your attention and to the attention of the other members. I ask you to read 
over the brief, very carefully during the lunch hour in case any points of order 


are brought up by the members. I thought it was only fair to you, Mr. King to 
bring it to your attention. 


Mr. Byrne: He made representations to the board? 

Mr. Kine: With this identical brief, you mean? No. We made an original 
Presentation to the Board of Transport hearing in Calgary last year. Now if I 
am not going to be allowed to analyze the results of their decision, all I would 


be doing is coming back here with exactly the same story that I presented to 
the Board of Transport, and it has already been adjudicated. 


Mr. Byrne: The terms of reference do not deal specifically with the 


“Dominion”. We will make an inquiry. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sure that once we go through the brief we will be able 
to find that you are in order. The copies of the brief have been distributed but I 


think it is fair to point out that the mere criticism of how the board arrived at 


its decision is not within our terms of reference and this Committee has no 
power to deal with it. Read over the terms of reference Mr. Olson, I know you 
are familiar with them. 


Mr. Otson: Let me give you one example. I am severely critical, as the 
Provinces of Alberta and Manitoba are severely critical, of the fact that there 
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were only 12 days allowed by the Board of Transport Commissioners from th 
time notice was given until the hearings were held. Surely, this is a bas 
upon which the hearings were held, and if you think that is an inadequate time, 
you can criticize that. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not arguing, Mr. Olson, with respect to the brief tha’ 
Mr. King wants to present or anyone else. We have had many briefs presented 
before the Board of Transport Commissioners hearing that were presented 
before this Committee, but I do feel right now, unless my mind is changed late: 
on, that the mere fact that they were allowed 12 days has nothing to do with 
If ‘they were allowed 12 days to present their brief it has nothing to do with 
how the Board of Transport Commissioners conducted their hearing and it 
nothing to do with this Committee. This is what I feel at the present time. 
members of this Committee change my mind, that is fine. 


Mr. Ouson: I have one suggestion. As a result of that decision a transcon 
tinental train has disappeared. Surely, that is within the terms of reference o 
what we can review in making recommendations to the people. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: I put it to all Members, that the basis on how the Boaré 
conducted its hearings has nothing to do with this Committee. But certainly we 
are concerned with the presentations made at the Board, and we are concerned 
with the decision arrived at, but the basis on which the hearing was conducted 
I suggest, is not within the power of this Committee, or how the Board q 
Transport Commissioners conducted their hearing. 


Mr. King: May I make one more observation, please. In the minorit} 
decision handed down by Mr. Commissioner Kerr, he states the following: 


“In concurring in the judgment of the Chief Commissioner and ] 
Commissioner Woodard, I must make this reservation. In formulatial my 
opinion, I have not weighed the economic or social impact upon om: 
munities. In my opinion, these are not matters to be considered 1 
weighed by the board in the discharge of its duties under the Railwa 
Act.” 


7 


Now there is a conflict in the judgment of the commissioners themselves as t 
just what prerogative they have. Surely, I should be allowed to speculate 
some extent on the same level. 


The CHAIRMAN: All I am saying to you, Mr. King, is to look over this b 
carefully during the noon hour because there are questions that are going to 
raised by Members of this Committee. We will deal with them when they a 


Mr. LessarD: Do you think we can be back here by half past two. 


The CHAIRMAN: There are buses available downstairs now to take th 
Committee members to lunch and to bring them back; there will be transpo 
tion to bring them here by 2.30. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen I would start this meeting with the presenta tic 
of the deputation of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine 
and Mr. King’s presentation on their behalf. The matter was discussed befo1 
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the adjournment. I think I have resolved with Mr. King the reasons for the 
discussion earlier, and what this Committee is interested in and what it is after. 
_I think we pretty well understand each other now and what the purpose of this 
Committee is. Therefore, Mr. King can proceed with his presentation. His pres- 
entation will consist, not only of the brief that was presented to you—there are 
parts in it of course, which affect us very seriously, and there are parts which 
do not affect us at all, I leave it to your questioning and we will work by ear 
_ there—but additional information. 


Mr. W. S. Kina (Legislative Representative, Lodge 341, B. onjrniLegatst” TOP 
Thank you. I will ask you first of all Mr. Chairman to grant me a little in- 
-dulgence. I have contracted this bad cold; my voice is rather hoarse, and so I 
hope you will bear with me. 


To the standing committee on transport and communications, re: the 
discontinuance by Canadian Pacific Railway Company of the transcontinental 
‘passenger train, the “Dominion.” 


The Revelstoke membership of the undersigned organization appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before your Committee and make known our views 
concerning the Pacific Railway’s decision to abandon the “Dominion,” and the 
Board of Transport Commissioner’s subsequent approval of their decision. 


In view of the fact that I have appeared before the board hearings in 
Calgary, on October 13, 1965, and presented a brief on behalf of our local 
groups, it would seem unnecessary to me to reiterate our opposition to the 
discontinuance of the “Dominion”, as all submissions made to the board must 
surely be accessible to your committee. 


Rather it would seem more appropriate at this time to examine the over-all 
circumstances under which the hearings were conducted, and the basis on which 
the Transport Commissioners rendered their decision. 


We must state at the outset that the board hearings were staged in such a 
manner as to give Canadian Pacific an unfair advantage over those appearing in 
opposition to the proposed abandonment of the “Dominion”. The time afforded 
to those who wished to oppose the CPR’s move was but a few weeks. While this 
allowed time to prepare briefs, it certainly afforded no opportunity to compile 
the type of statistical evidence necessary to factually document our submissions. 
That our inability to provide such statistical documentation strongly impaired 
the effectiveness of our submissions, it was manifestly evident from the light 
manner with which the Board of Transport Report deals with them. Conversely 
the CPR keeps a continuing record of their operations, and were able to appear 
efore the hearings replete with statistical information, interpreted by batteries 
f accountants, lawyers, statisticians and research experts. 


Since Canadian Pacific has been through similar hearings previously, it 
hould not seem unfair to assume that they anticipated such hearings in this 
‘ase, and hence set their formidable force of professional talent to work far 
rior to the hearings to develop a strong case for abandonment, supported by 
heir own slanted statistics. Perusal of the Board of Transport Report, with its 
’reponderance of space devoted to CPR evidence, quotations by CPR officers, 
ind complimentary concessions of distinction (re: Mr. Warren, page 34), would 
adicate that the board was very receptive. 
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We must also state that it is our most emphatic contention that the Boar 
of Transport Commissioners lack the facilities and the wide scope of autho 
necessary to adjudicate legally such a case. This opinion is supported by th 
individual report of Mr. Commissioner H. H. Griffin, in the last paragraph 6 
page 90 when he states: 

In concurring in the judgment of the Chief Commissioner and } 
Commissioner Woodard, I must make this reservation. In formulating m 
opinion I have not weighed the economic or social impact upon commun) 
ties. In my opinion these are not matters to be considered and weighe 
by the board in the discharge of its duties under the Railway Act. 


That such a divergence of opinion as to the board’s responsibilities an 
prerogatives prevail among the commissioners, indicates very graphically 
inability to adjudicate the issue in the light of all its attendant ramification 
Further divergence of opinion, indeed confusion, as to their own authority, is 
evidence on page 81 of the board’s report, when Commissioners Kerr an 
Woodard state the following: 

The Railway Act does not lay down any policy or principle that 
board should follow in determining what passenger trains shall run. T 
policy of the board, uniformly applied throughout Canada has been / 
judge as best as it can the need of the public for train services, an 
decide whether loss and inconvenience to the public, consequent 
discontinuance of the train service is out weighed by the burden thi 
continued operation of the service would impose upon the railway 1 
such an extent as to justify discontinuance of the service. 


This section of the Report supports the previously referred to contention f 

Mr. Commissioner Griffin, in so far as the board’s authority to weigh the soci 
and economic aspects of the issue are concerned. Their acknowledged lack oi 
authority in this area, indicates that their superficial attempts to deal with these 
issues are ineffective, and hardly can be taken seriously. On pages 50 and 51 of 
the board report, this statement appears: 
While there has been some increase in the staff, it is still relative 

small, and will have to be increased if the board will be required 
determine railway deficits in passenger services, branch lines and ¢ 

riage of grain for the purposes of subsidy payments, recommended by t 
MacPherson Commission and the cost of carrying certain freight for ri 
purposes, for precise cost determinations will be thereby increased. 


This statement once again bears out our position, that the board 
the authority, the precedent or the wide ranging facilities necessary to deal v 
the abandonment of a transcontinental service. The national and _ historical 
nature of this situation places it beyond the normal realm of the board’s abilit 
and prerogative. 


Mr. Chairman, we submit also that the board has applied false premises te 
this case in arriving at their judgment. On pages 41 and 80 of the board repot 
the Commissioners rely heavily on the judgments of Locke J. and Rand 
the case of Patchett and Sons Ltd., versus Pacific Great Eastern Railway 
an effort to relieve Canadian Pacific of their obligation under Section 315 of | 
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the discontinuance of the ‘Dominion’, in that a labour dispute prevented the 

PGE from providing a service in that case. To equate these two situations is to 
! disregard the representations of hundreds of individuals, organizations and 
communities from across the Dominion of Canada, who testified that Canadian 
Pacific intentionally torpedoed the service provided by the “Dominion” without 
interference or assistance from any third party. 


On the one hand, we have a company service halted by a picket line, and 
on the other hand, we have a company determined to get out of passenger 
_ business in order to avail themselves of the more lucrative profits to be realized 
in freight business. The board’s failure to acknowledge this distinction exoner- 
_ates Canadian Pacific from the charges of all those who have appeared in 
opposition to the discontinuance of the ‘“Dominion’’. In so doing, they insult our 
integrity and make a mockery of the invitation that was extended to interested 
parties to appear at the hearings and testify. Had we known that CPR evidence 
_would be accepted carte blanche while ours would be totally disregarded, much 
time and effort might have been saved by all concerned. 


| Perhaps the most objectionable portion of the board report, from our point 
of view, is the light manner in which it deals with dislocation of employees. On 
pages 4 and 5 of the board report, “evidence as to what displacement of railway 
‘employees will result from the discontinuance of the ‘Dominion’ is invited’. 
‘Acknowledgement of such employee dislocation is contained on page 41 of the 
‘report with the following paragraph: 


| The discontinuance of the “Dominion” will cause displacement of 
employees, and loss of employment. Many of those displaced will find 

other employment with the company by “bumping” men with less 
seniority or by moving to another locality or in other ways.” This is not 
unusual in railroading, but the fact that it is not unusual does not 
mitigate the disadvantages and loss that will flow from displacement. 


Having so established that dislocation, job loss and hardship will indeed 
accrue to many employees, the commissioners assert that the “Dominion” should 
not be maintained simply to avoid this eventuality. We would have to agree 
with this position, if all other factors indicate discontinuance, a premise which 
We are not prepared to accept. What we do find peculiar, however, is that the 
commissioners fail to recommend any remunerative relief from job loss and 
dislocation to the employees. We are struck by the commissioners’ constant 
reference to the findings and recommendations of the MacPherson Royal 
Commission, as a basis for their favourable decision to the company. This 
reliance upon the MacPherson Report is outlined in the following paragraph 
which is found on page 83 of the board report: 


I have referred to the findings and recommendations of the Mac- 
Pherson Royal Commission. The findings and recommendations of the 
royal commissions have very considerable weight and although the board 
is not bound by them and some of the recommendations have not yet 
been implemented by legislation, I have given them the very careful 
consideration that they deserve. 


Mr. Chairman, a more recent occurrence than the MacPherson Report was 


the establishment of a judicial inquiry under Mr. Justice Samuel Freedman to 
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inquire into the effects of CNR runthroughs. The Freedman Report similiar 
the MacPherson Commission Report simply provides the government with th 
basis for proposed legislation in its particular area of concern. The governmen 
is not bound to implement all, or for that matter any, of the recommendatio 
of such tribunals. The Freedman Report in dealing with management’s right’ 
introduce changes in working conditions during the closed period of a cont 
states the following on page 136: 
Their contract was made on the basis of one set of circumstance 
Now it must be performed on the basis of another set of circumstance 
devised by management alone and to which they have given no con 
There is a manifest inequity here which clamours for attention 
correction. 


That the board report fails to take cognizance of the obvious applicabil 
of this area of the Freedman Report to the question of the “Dominion” 
relates to the employees is strange indeed. Perhaps, sir, we can be forgiven fe 
drawing rather cynical conclusions from this obvious inconsistency. T 
similarity between the two areas of concern are quite clear when we consid 
the facts: 7 

(a) Dislocation and loss of employment where central issues in the Ch 
runthrough case, and the CPR “Dominion” issue. 3 

(b) Changes in working conditions resulting from company action durt 
the closed period of a contract, are incontestable factors in 
cases. Restrictions on employee pass rights being but one. 


And that is intended to be in the “Dominion” case alone. 


The Freedman Report goes on to make some specific recommendatic 
regarding the procedure which should be followed when the railways pl. 
changes which will materially affect established working conditions. The gist 0: 
these recommendations is that the railways failing to obtain the immediate 
consent of the unions should hold off implementation of proposed changes wi 
contract negotiations allow all the unions involved an opportunity to ensure 
protection for their members. This recommendation recognized the bovious , 
in the “Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act”, which allows | 
employer to effect changes during the closeing period of a contract, which 
largely circumvent many of the provisions of said contract. 


Much has been said by people in high public office regarding the need for 
government, management and labour to co-operate in meeting the changes 
brought about by modern technology, and administrative innovations nec , 
sitated by the need to meet strong competition. It is not our desire or purpose ¢ 
oppose such changes when they will contribute to the general economic good of 
our industry and country. We are, however, becoming increasingly tired of 
assurances from all and sundry, that the disruptive human factors of h 

s 


changes are recognized. Recognition without appropriate action contribt 
little to ease the grim reality of loss of employment or home, which ii 
inevitable effect of many such changes. Management proceeds with th 
changes without the offer of negotiations or even consultation of the eff 
with their employees. When a resultant crisis, such as the CNR tie-up of 
year ensues, a government appoints inquiries or royal commissions to in ve 
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gate. In the meantime the employees are bearing the full burden of personal 
economic chaos brought about by conditions that business and government 
allegedly recognize. If there is a genuine desire for labour’s cooperation, steps 
must be taken immediately to plug the gaps in the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act’, which allows management the arbitrary right to 
by-pass negotiations. Failing such action, we can only predict more inquiries in 
the future, necessitated by similar circumstances to that under which the 
Freedman inquiry was born. At the present moment there are’ people in 
Revelstoke and Kamloops who are in the aforementioned position due to the 
discontinuance of the ‘“(Dominion”. 


In conclusion we must assert that in the first instance we do not think that 
a valid case has been established for discontinuance of the “Dominion”. In the 
face of the CNR experience with aggressive passenger promotion, and the 
widespread public opposition to the CPR’s move, a lack of potential patronage 
is not indicated. More time is needed for municipalities, organizations and 
individuals to obtain the type of statistical records necessary to present a 
serious case. Much has been said of the CPR’s deliberate attempt to discourage 
passenger patrons. As employees in close contact with the operation of 
these trains we must agree with these charges. We, therefore, recommend that 
the services provided by the “Dominion” be restored for a period of one year, 
with its full complement of dining and sleeping facilities. At the expiration of 
one year your committee should hold hearings, with additional representations 
from the company, and all interested municipalities, organizations and in- 
dividuals. On the basis of these representations which have been compiled with 
equal opportunity to all concerned, your Committee should decide the follow- 
ing:— 
(a) Has the one year’s experience indicated that patronage of the train 

fairly warrants its maintenance? 


(b) Has the company sincerely attempted to provide the public with a 
speedy and comfortable vehicle of transportation at reasonable cost? 

(c) Does the public need for this transportation warrant a government 
subsidy to assist in maintenance costs? 

(d) If discontinuance is indicated what assistance should be extended to 
areas adversely affected? 

(e) If discontinuance is indicated a firm commitment should be required 
from the Company to negotiate with the employees’ respective 
unions any dislocation, loss of employment or material changes in 
working conditions incident to such action. 

(f) Satisfactory conclusions to all these questions should be obtained 
before discontinuance is allowed. 


We respectfully commend this formula to your committee, sir, as a fair and 
‘easonable manner of disposing of the issue with adequate protection afforded 
‘0 all concerned. 


W. S. King, Legislative Representative Lodge 341, B of L, F and E 


MH. Tetlock, Legislative Representative Division 657BLE and A. McCaskill, 
oresident, Lodge 51, BRT. 
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Now, I have two letters in addition to this, Mr. Chairman, endorsing 
brief, The first one is from the Corporation of the City of Revelstoke: 

Mr. W. S. King: The city council has been very much concernet 

about the curtailment of passenger service on the main line of t 
Canadian Pacific Railway. We are anxious to co-operate with you, 
Tetlock, and Mr. McCaskal, representing your various groups in ; 
efforts to bring the matter to the attention of the standing committee 01 
transport and communications. We concur in your brief and are please 

to support it. (signed) Mayor A. W. Mandell, Mayor of Revelstoke. 


And an additional letter from Lodge 258 of the Brotherhood of Locome 
Firemen and Lodge 519 of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at Kamloop 
Dear Sir: The joint Kamloops lodges B of L, F and E, No. 258 Be 

R T No. 519, wholeheartedly support and endorse the brief presented 

the Committee by the Revelstoke Railway Lodges of the B.L.E. the B.R. 

and B of L, F and E. (signed) Yours Truly, K. C. Delene, Lodge 258, an 

J. A. MacDonald, Lodge 519. 


Mr. Chairman, in addition to this brief, as additional evidence, of 
charges that are contained in the brief, and there are charges that were dire 
to the board hearings against the company in their attempt to disco 
passenger patronage, I think this list of accommodations, sleeping acco 
tions from Revelstoke to Vancouver, will serve as an excellent indication of 
tactics that this Company has resorted to, in order to kick the people in t 
teeth. 


Mr. BouLANGER: A list of what did you say? 


Mr. Kinc: The cost of sleeping accommodations between Revelstoke al 
Vancouver. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will take a motion to have this printed as a part of the 
brief presented by Mr. King. Moved by Mr. Lessard, seconded by Mr. O’Kee! 
All in favour— 


Motion agreed to. 
Mr. Rock: Could you explain this? 


The CHAIRMAN: Sleeping car supplementary, Revelstoke British Colum ia 
and Vancouver, British Columbia. Type of accommodation—May 1 to 31, 
and carried from June 1 to September 30, 1966. 


Mr. King will explain— 
Mr. Rock: I cannot understand exactly what you said. 


Mr. Kina: This is submitted for the purpose of indicating to your Co 
mittee that the unprecedented hike in the cost of sleeping accommodation: 
completely unjustified, and has been established for one purpose, and that 
discourage patronage. For instance, let me give you the most graphic one. 
May 1, 1966, a drawing room will be $46 between Revelstoke and Vancouv 
with $3.50 for an additional passenger. As of June 1 to September 30, 196 
drawing room from Revelstoke to Vancouver will cost a member of the travellin 
public $55, for an overnight trip from Revelstoke to Vancouver, with $4 for 
additional passenger. 
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Mr. Rock: How many miles would that be? 


Mr. Kine: It is approximately 375 miles. But it is simply an overnight trip. 
You get on the train in Revelstoke at 22.35 and arrive here at 10.45, some 12 
hours. I might point out that the previous rates prior to October of 1963, for a 
drawing room, was $14, and now it is $55. Now if this is calculated to aria 
passenger patronage, then we have a queer sense of logic. 


Mr. Howe: How many drawing rooms are there on a train. 
Mr. Kinc: I could not tell you that. 


Mr. Otson: There are comparable rises in the rates in other types of 
accommodations. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we better take these questions in order and wait for 
Mr. King’s statistics. 


Mr. Rock: It is too bad that we do not have copies of that, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are copies for some of the Members. 


Mr. Kiva: I think that the Committee will agree that that list of accommo- 
dations will serve as an excellent indication to you of the aggressive manner 
with which this Company is attempting to discourage passenger business, rather 
than attract it. There is one other factor, Mr. Chairman, which I would like to 
bring to light at this time, and that is the 1965 annual Report from Greyhound 
Lines of Canada Ltd. Perhaps, in this regard, a review of the stock market 
activity in the past few years of the company would serve as some indication 
of the patronage that is available to the carriers of Canada. Stocks were selling 
on November 5, 1964 on Greyhound for $13.25; as of January 20, 1965, they 
had increased to $14.25, a rise of $1. But at the pacer time they have jumped 
to $18 which is a $4 hike. Well they must be carrying someone. I suggest to 
the Members that they are indeed picking up the patronage that the CPR is 
discouraging. It is interesting to note, too, that on the second page of the annual 
report, this statement appears: 


Throughout 1965, Greyhound, trans-Canada highway service has 
given Canadians and visitors ample opportunity to explore Canada in 
comfort. They did not hesitate to avail themselves of this service, and 
your Company recorded a total of 139,588,000 passenger miles along the 
renowned super-highway. This figure represents an increase of more 
than 15 per cent over the previous year’s trans-Canada highway opera- 
tions. 


I suggest to the members of the Committee, Mr. Chairman, that this does 
not indicate any lack of patronage on the part of the common carriers of 
Canada. I would file this with your Committee for your perusal also. I think in 
this regard a further investigation that might prove interesting is a comparison 
of the fares between similar points of the Greyhound Lines, and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway; they are both in the passenger business. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: May I have a motion to file the 1965 annual report of the 
Greyhound Lines of Canada Ltd. Moved by Mr. Southam seconded by Mr. 
Carter. 


Motion agreed to. 
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Mr. Caron: I would like to know the plane rates from Calgary 
Vancouver. 


Mr. K1nc: I do not have that. 
Mr. CANTELON: It is $32. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we had better have a little order in this chambe 


and no interjections for questioning until questioning begins. Mr. King, 
you continue please. 
Mr. Kina: Well that is really the extent of my submission, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Before the questions begin, I would like 
learn the relationship between your Brotherhood and the National Brotherhoe 
of Locomotive Engineers insofar as their national briefs are concerned. 
Mr. Kinc: We are an autonomous union; they are the parent labour body of 
the various organizations. This brief was compiled through our own 
interest in the issues involved in this case. There has been no consultation v 
the national offices. 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): And in so far as the appearances before the 
“Dominion” discontinuance hearings are concerned, did you appear as well ¢ 
the national brotherhood, or was there just the national brotherhood in thé 
case. 
Mr. Kinc: No, I made representations to the board hearings in Calgar 
I believe I was in Calgary in October of last year, on the same basis as I 
making this representation. 
Mr. Rock: On the sleeping car supplementals from Revelstoke to Van- 
couver, this covers from October 1963 to September 30, 1966. 
Within this time was there any hikes in pays for the workers and Wi 
percentage did they have? 
Mr. Kina: I believe that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers we 
fortunate enough to avail themselves of a one percent increase at some perio 
during this time. I cannot answer that with any degree of assurance; ITamn 
positive. ; 


Mr. Rock: I cannot understand why you cannot keep track of negotiations— 

Mr. K1nc: Pardon? There has been no new contracts negotiated. 

Mr. Rock: Since 1963, have there been no hikes in the wages of 
employees, the people working in sleeping cars, the trainmen? 

Mr. K1nc: I could not say with any degree of assurance whether there v 
some of the labour organizations which have negotiated new contracts with— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, I think that Mr. Fawcett indicated that he hat 
questions to ask. 

Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, I think that small graduated i 
amounted to, I would say, about 44 percent to 5 percent. As far as the 


were concerned and they would be involved in this. Now, about your organ z 
tion, that I would not know. 
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| Mr. KrncG: This is the point, we are not all under one contract: we each 
have separate contracts with the company. For instance, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen has a contract governing their members. 
_To my knowledge we have had no increase in that period. 


Mr. Rock: It would be nice Mr. Chairman, if this gentleman, when he took 
the trouble to prepare this had also taken the trouble to balance that with what 
increases there were in salaries. Now we have to start finding this out from 

somewhere else. You present a case two ways, not just one way. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Rock, the witnesses have the privilege of 
/presenting a case in whichever way they see fit and if you wish to question 
_them on it you are free to do so, but to make a statement on how they should 
present it is not right. 


Mr. KiNG: I attempted to answer the hon. gentleman and I would suggest 
further to him that that information is available to him in the same manner in 
which I would have to go to obtain it. 


Mr. Rock: You are representing the labour party, I would think that you 
/would have that at your finger tips. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, let us see if we can get into another line of 
‘questioning on this matter. 


Mr. CarTER: I just want to ask some very brief questions. My first question 
is: Have your organizations made any representations, along the lines indicated 
in your brief today, to the Cabinet; that is, considering the appeal against the 
decision of the Board of Transport Commissioners? 


Mr. KinG: Yes, I think the Canadian Railway Labour Executive Association 
in their brief have pointed out the need for remedial amendments to the 
Industrial Disputes and Investigations Act. 


Mr. CarTER: I was just wondering about whether you yourself have taken 
any initiative, as you have done today, to bring the same arguments before the 
Cabinet who are considering the appeal? 


Mr. Kina: No, not in the way of a brief or anything along those lines. 


Mr. CarTER: The only other question I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, is 
probably one that the witness cannot answer, but possibly the clerk or 
somebody can. On page 4, the brief refers to the Freedman Report and it says 
that the board report failed to take cognizance of the obvious applicability of 
this area of the Freedman Report on the question of the “Dominion”. My 
question is: Was the Freedman Report available at the time the board handed 
down its decision? 


Mr. KiNG: Yes, it came out; the Freedman Commission Report was handed 
down in November, I believe, and the Board of Transport Commissioners 
released their reports on January 7. I cannot find the date on the board report, 
out they concluded the hearings on November 4, which was prior, I believe, to 
the time, or approximately the same time as the Freedman Commission Report 
was released. Strange that no date appears on this board report. 


The CHAIRMAN: January 7, 1966. The Freedman Report came down before 
shat. 
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Mr. Kine: Yes. 


Mr. Caron: You said that a stateroom from Revelstoke to Vancouv 
around 1963 was about $13.00? 


Mr. Kina: $14.00. 
The CHAIRMAN: $14.00, thank you. 
Mr. CARON: In 1965 or 1966 there was an increase to $55.00? 


Mr. Kina: $55.00. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is $12.00 for one, $14.00 for two. Under the new 
it would be $55.00 for one, $59.00 for two. 


Mr. Kina: That is right, as of June 1. 


Mr. Caron: When I asked the price of the air plane trip, I was told that 
was $37.00 from Calgary—much farther from Vancouver—so there is someth 
that is not right there. The rates are much too high from Revelstoke t 
Vancouver compared to what it is from Calgary to Vancouver. That is what 
wanted to point out. 


which decisions are made to discontinue passenger service. I think I am being a 
mild as possible, Mr. Chairman. What suggestions do you have for futu 
hearings or what type of organizations do you envisage for future hearings? 


Mr. Kinc: I support the proposal placed before your Committee by 
previous witness, or one of the previous witnesses, who stated that there should 
be one national authority as a regulatory power over all transportation policies. 
I think that this is the only manner in which—I should say that I do not believ 
that there is any present tribunal that has the wide scope of authority neces: 
to do this in the best public interest on a national basis. I think that it has beer 
piecemeal and I am not pointing the finger at anyone, particularly with criticisn 
on this, but I think that there is no tribunal presently charged and granted t 
authority to forward a national transportation policy. Consequently, it has bee! 
a piecemeal attempt that has beclouded the issues and I do not think it se ' 


the best interests of the communities. 
Mr. SALTSMAN: Aside from the matter of authority, I think you shou 
cover the question of research into the whole problem. Is it your feeling tt 
whatever that authority may be, the research and investigatory facilities s : 
be improved and strengthened. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Saltsman, would you get closer to that mike please 
there is difficulty in hearing your voice. Would you ask your question again 
please. 
Mr. SALTSMAN: Is it your contention that more than just power admu 
trative strength is required, that research and investigatory techniques W' 
have to be increased and made available to whatever group looks into 
matter? ; 
Mr. Kine: Yes, I feel this very strongly and I think it is supported b 
board’s judgment wherein they make reference to the shortages in their sta 
keep pace with the need for cost determination in the modern transpo. 
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age as it relates to not only freight business but passenger business too. Without 

_ the staff to conduct a detailed analysis of these areas, then consequently they are 
'somewhat inhibited in their ability to make a comprehensive study of it and a 
report on it. Along this line I might add, if I may, that another point that the 
employees resent very strongly was touched upon by one of the previous 
witnesses and this is in respect to our pass rights. The board, here again, 
apparently has not the responsibility to recommend any benefits when pass 
rights or other established rights have been removed from the employees, have 
been taken away from them. Apparently there is a gap with no one having the 
\responsibility to force the companies to negotiate these issues with the em- 
ployees. In the meantime, the employees are the ones who are suffering. So 
there does seem to be a gap there where neither government nor the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, or indeed any organization, has the responsibility or 
the authority to require the companies to negotiate these things with their 
‘employees. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interject Mr. Saltsman and Mr. King, I put this as 
a query to you: do you feel that this matter of employees’ pass rights is a 
matter for negotiation between your union and management when it comes to 
contract time? I put it as a query because it does not fit in, but since it has 
arisen, I think that it should be put forward. 


Mr. Kine: I feel that it should be a matter of negotiation, but the point is 
that we do not have the rights at the present moment to negotiate. This right 
has been arbitrarily withdrawn from us. 


The CHaIRMAN: By whom? 


Mr. Kine: By the company. By removing the “Dominion”, they in effect 
destroyed our pass rights. What we are advocating is that when any practices 
are withdrawn that have been beneficial to the employees, that the company 
should be required to consult with the employees and to negotiate alternate 
benefits. 


The CHAIRMAN: We may agree or disagree with you, but that is a matter 
which is not, within our terms of reference. It came up this morning and that is 
why I allowed the questions, but your point had been made on it, Mr. King. 
Any further questions? 


Mr. Pascoe: Just one question, Mr. Chairman. On two occasions in this 
brief on page 1 and page 2, there are references made to the economic and 
social impact upon communities of the cancellation of the “Dominion”. Could I 
ask the witness if he could tell of any effects on Revelstoke. 


Mr. KinG: Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think that this is the main area of concern 
in trying to deal with the whole issue of the “Dominion”. I think, as far as I am 
concerned the other employee factors are actually subordinate to these consid- 
erations. I think this should be the primary concern. And I might point out that 
our climatic conditions in Revelstoke are such that even the Trans-Canada High- 
way is blocked and not in use at certain times of the year due to snow slides and 
extremely heavy snow conditions, conditions that are not experienced in too 
many other areas of Canada. The alarming increase in automobile fatalities on 
the highway in the area surrounding Revelstoke in the past year is making train 
‘travel very, very attractive to many of the people. Right now, unfortunately, if 
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you want to come to Vancouver, as I did this morning, to conduct som 
business, you are obliged to get on the train at Revelstoke at 11:35 at night 
is fast time, 10:35 standard time. This is not conducive to passenger trave 
especially when small children are involved as many of us are obliged to 
our children with us. It is rather an awkward time to travel. Previously we hac 
the opportunity to ride on the “Dominion” which left there about suppe im 
Now this has been withdrawn, and on top of this the train is very 0 
crowded and you do not know if you are going to be able to gain accommoda- 
tions until the last minute. All of these circumstances, I think, indicate th 
there should be another passenger service spaced at least 8 to 12 hours apai 
from the “Canadian’’. I think if this were provided with modern equipment, 
would encourage suitable patronage. 


Mr. PAScoE: That answers my question, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Further to the question Mr. Pascoe has raised, as far ; 
obtaining accommodation is concerned, this committee has been very intereste 
in the reservation problem, especially in this part of the country. Can you hel] 
the Committee as far as your experience—apart from as an employee of th 
company—I mean as far as the travelling public is concerned, in obtainin| 
reservations, let us say, from Revelstoke to Vancouver or from Calgary — 
Vancouver, and vice versa. 


Mr. Kine: Well, I should say, Mr. Chairman, that it is very difficult for ms 
as an employee at the present time to speak with any degree of assurance f 
the members of the travelling public and what difficulties they may be having 
in obtaining accommodations. I have heard of many, but this brings me to one 
of the points made in our brief, that at the present time we have had n 
opportunity to assemble all these complaints from the public and to documen 
them with factual statistical information and present them to your Committ 
or the Board of Transport. It is all hearsay, so far, and unless we are afforded Z 
period of time which will allow us or any member of the travelling public t 
possibly record with his city hall or some other organization in his commun ty 
the fact when he is declined accommodations, then it is difficult to say. It i 
simply hearsay. Well, as I recommended in the brief, sir, I think that it show 
be restored for a period of one year. 


Mr. ANnpRAS: Since the “Dominion” cancellation was first announced back in 
August of 1965, there were public hearings held and these are the p l 
hearings to which you are referring. Since then there has been an appeal to the 
Cabinet. This is now May. It has been evident that this thing was not fina 
settled yet. Would that not be enough time to gather this information. 


Mr. Krnc: I would not agree that it has been evident. No one knew—I have 
letter here from the Chairman of your Committee inviting representation to th 
hearing. I will read you the date on it. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Would you include this hearing by this Committee as being 
one of those procedures? It has been known for some time that there was é 
appeal to the Cabinet of the Government on this decision of the Board ¢ 
Transport about the “Dominion”. 


Mr. Kinc: That is true, but I do not think that there has been any fi 
commitment that there was going to be a hearing with presentations invit 
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from all areas over a long enough period that would allow you to conduct this 
| type of reserach into the need for accommodations. 


The CHAIRMAN: I might say that Mr. King was referring to notices from 
this Committee of these hearings. I should bring to his attention that, in 
‘arranging this trip, arrangements were not finalized until quite late and that is 
' why you received your notice. We are very happy you were able to attend and 
document your case as you have. 


| Mr. CarTER: I wonder if Mr. King would explain to the Committee how 
they go about acquiring this statistical information and what sources do you 
use. Do you employ a lawyer or statistician to dig it up for you or do you try to 
do it yourselves? How do you go about it? 


Mr. Kine: As I pointed out, sir, we have had no real opportunity to avail 
ourselves of this type of statistical information. Whether we should employ the 
services of a lawyer or a notary public, at least someone whereby members of 
the public could file complaints with him concerning their inability to obtain 
reservations, or just how we would go about it would be a matter for the most 
/appropriate effect in each community. But up to this time we had no opportuni- 
_ty to go into this type of thing. I might point out that in the original brief, that 
‘we submitted in Calgary, one case was cited that was documented by personal 
experience on my part when I was working the train. I do not think that this is 
too healthy a situation where an employee is expected and demanded te more 
or less snoop on his employer. This was brought out because I though it was a 
particularly crude kind of way in which the public was dealt with. Generally 
speaking, I do not think that it should be left to the employees to more or less 
snoop on their employer. There should be some other method devised. 


Mr. Carter: That is why I asked the question, how it would affect your 
own position in acquiring information, being an employee of the company. But 
you state in your brief that you did not have sufficient time to get the statistical 
information to reinforce your argument before the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. Assuming that, all the time you required, say a month or two 
months, whatever it could have taken were available, where would you get this 
information that you would want? We know the company gets it from their 
records. You do not have access to company records. How would one go about 
this? You would almost have to employ an expert to get it. 


Mr. Kina: This could be done. I suggest and a suggestion has been made in 
Revelstoke that we establish either in the city hall—the city hall of course is 
interested in the service provided by the “Dominion”. They may assume the 
responsibility of registering complaints filed with them by members of the 
travelling public. 


The CHAIRMAN: You are speaking of the reservation complaints? 
Mr. CARTER: I am speaking generally. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think what Mr. King is speaking about is the reservation 
complaints and what Mr. Carter is talking about are costs, figures, statistics, and 
I think I would submit that the only place that— 


| Mr. CARTER: The kind of information you would have presented with your 
brief to the Board of Transport Commissioners if you had had the time you 
‘needed to acquire it. That is what I am talking about. 
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Mr. KiNG: Well, that is one area where statistical evidence could 
compiled to combat company statistics. Another area, of course—we stated in ou 
original brief that the company had not done all that it could to bring th 
standard of passenger traffic up to the modern day requirements. In this rege 
we feel that investigation by the Committee charged with the responsibility 
deciding the case would indicate that the road bed upon which these 1966 train 
are being operated in 1885 road bed. You talk about speedy transit. In order t 
please the public and encourage patronage, speed is necessary today, not onl 
comfort but speed. It seems rather frustrating and rather foolish to many of 
to witness all the curvature in the trackage on the CPR and look across 
neighbouring valleys and see the Trans-Canada highway or other highways thi 
are straight for many, many miles. I think that had the company been n or 
interested in bringing their road bed up to a standard with the equipment they 
are trying to maintain and run over it, certainly this would have accomplish 
an effect of bringing in more patronage too. There are many areas like this, 
we did not have the opportunity to set up a program with any degree ¢ 
correlation in our communities and conduct the necessary research to present 
solid case on this question. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Is it not a fact though, Mr. King, that th 
Canadian people, through the great outlays, are paying the money for t 
Trans-Canada highway and enhancing bus transportation, and this burden 
is becoming greater, vis-a-vis the railways to maintain their lines in a moder 
fashion. y 


Mr. Krnc: I think in this regard sir, that the public is no more handicap I: 
in spending this money for the Trans-Canada highway than they were 
spending money for the completion of the Canadian Pacific Railway as they ¢ 
historically. Surely, the CPR can assume some of the responsibility 
updating it. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Because of the general agreement? 


Mr. Kinc: Certainly, because of the need for competition with bus lines a 
highway traffic, with automobiles. 


Mr. THomas (Maisonneuve-Rosemont): Two very short questions Mr, Ki 
What is the population of Revelstoke? 


Mr. Kine: It is approximately 5,000. That is the city along with the area. 
Mr. THomas (Maisonneuve-Rosemont): Do you also have a bus service 


Mr. Kinc: Yes, the Greyhound bus service has recently been establish 
there. 


Mr. O’KereEre: Mr. Chairman and Mr. King, there is one powerful phrase | 

page 4 of your brief, and I quote:— 

We are, however becoming increasingly tired of assurances from 

and sundry, that the disruptive human factors of such changes @ 
recognized. Recognition without appropriate action contributes li 

ease the grim reality of loss of employment or home. 


Do you have any specific example - a man leaving his home because of 
cancellation of the ‘“Dominion’’? 
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| Mr. KING: In Revelstoke, we have one young trainman who was involved in 
» an accident and lost a leg on the railroad. It has been a practice with trainmen 
| that when they are injured, in this manner, that they can go on a baggage car, 
| ON passenger service to maintain their employment. Of course, this case proved 
_to be one of those where he had found employment on the baggage car. 
_ Consequently, when the “Dominion” was discontinued, there was no more 
) Passenger terminal at Revelstoke. They moved the Passenger terminal to 
_ Kamloops in order to facilitate handling of the crew and as a result of that, this 
_ one chap that I am referring to was forced to either commute to Kamloops, a 
_ distance of 130 miles, live away from home or sell out in order to move to his 
new source of employment. There is another case of another chap that was on 
_ the baggage car at Revelstoke. He was a switchman, I believe. This is an area of 
employment that is very hard on the legs. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: In both the brief and your subsequent statements, there 
seems to be a thread of concern over the lack of communication between the 
railway and the union on this discontinuance. If the railway had communicated 
or sat down with you well ahead of time, you would probably have had a fairly 
stiff negotiation but you would have arrived at a staging out program. 
Then—and let us say it would have been impossible to remove from this whole 
‘issue the question of labour-management relations, which seems to be very 
dominant—what then would be your feeling about the discontinuance of the 
“Dominion” on its own merits alone? 


Mr. Kine: Well, as I say, having the type of knowledge that we have of the 
operation, and this knowledge dictating to us the opinion that the CPR 
deliberately downgraded the service, then I would feel that the unions have an 
obligation to make representations to this effect in the public interest. I feel 
rather strongly that there are too many areas today that seem reluctant to give 
any form of responsibility to the trade union movements, and certainly our area 
of concern is not just for selfish protection or our members. Our members are 
also taxpayers. Our members are also patrons, and so are our neighbours, and 
we participate in many community affairs in Revelstoke that are not related to 
the railway at all or to our contracts or anything of this nature, I feel that we 
lave a prior responsibility to our country—even ahead of our unions—and if I see 
the “Dominion” sitting out behind a freight train at the station at Revelstoke 
waiting to get into the station, then I know that this company is not trying to 


orovide the type of service that the people need and want, and I have seen this 
situation. 


I have seen the situation at Revelstoke where the “Dominion” took sidings 
0 meet freight trains eight or nine times from the division, and consequently it 
‘lowed down and put off schedules, and this is a change. This is a radical change 
‘Tom ten to fifteen years ago. When we were railroading then and you delayed a 
Jassenger train, why your neck was on the guillotine. You just did not do this, 
yut today passenger trains are downgraded and made subordinate to freight 
Tains in importance and increased preference on the division, and all the 
mployees, of course, are aware of this situation. I do not think we should 
emain silent when we know this is the situation. 
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Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, commenting on that statement of Mr. King’ 
I think it is quite possible we are forgetting our terms of reference. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: If you are I will bring you back in believe me. 


Mr. HyMMEN: Wait a minute. You mentioned about the “Dominion” 
on a siding at Revelstoke. With the amount of freight that is being carried, da 
that not deserve some hard consideration as well? 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hymmen, I do not think the witness should have 
comment on that. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I am sorry if I am mistaken. I have another question I w 
to ask you. I have not had an opportunity since this morning. You ¢ 
representing the B.F.L., and the B.L.E. and the B.R.T., whatever those lette: 
mean, and you explain—I may be entirely wrong—that your prime interest is 
looking after the welfare of the railway employees. You have a sé 
consideration in that you have the support of the Mayor of Revelstoke ant 
several other small places. We had a brief this morning from the government 
the province of British Columbia, and they made some reference to the fact 
the government of the province of British Columbia has to speak for the peop] 
in the province. It certainly was not a very strong representation for , 
continuance of the “Dominion”, if I read the brief correctly. What I am ge 
at here is, that we have other forms of transportation. Keep your eye on the 
record of the Greyhound Bus Lines. I can understand there is a problem in tl 
winter months when it is practically impossible to travel from Revelstoke to 
Vancouver by the highway. That is a problem, but we are going 
Vancouver to Fort William with this committee. We are concerned primaril 
with the trans-continental railways and relatively concerned with area p ob- 
lems. My interpretation of your remarks is that as far as the line m 
Vancouver to Revelstoke is concerned your plans are of regional concern. 
not correct? 


should recognize that if anyone from a community as small as Revelste 
presumed to speak for the nation of Canada, you might question that also. - 
would think that it is a number of opinions stated and offered from the vari 
communities across the nation that would give you a cross-section of opinion © 
which to base your decision. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would agree with you Mr. King, and I am sure 1 
members of the committee would, too. I would just say to Mr. Hymmen # 
every brief we have received has dealt not only with the national isst 
passenger transportation, but also with the regional issue, and it has to. 


Mr. Hymmen: I was just wanting— 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Order, please. There seems to be no further questio: 
There were no hands up, I see Mr. Olson has his hand up. 


Mr. OLson: What information, in addition to what you know is now PB 
kept, Mr. King, would you like to have recorded during this one year 
period. 


Mr. Ki1nc: Do you mean on the part of the Committee? 
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Mr. Ouson: On the part of the railway, and on the part of wherever it 
needs to be kept, so that the public interest can be assessed from this 
information. 


Mr. KING: Well, I am very reluctant to charge the company with— 


Mr. OLSoNn: Well, answer this question. Do you think that it is fair to ask 
the company to keep a record of all of the people who have asked for some kind 
of service? 


Mr. Kine: Yes, yes, I do, but I question the wisdom of asking the company 
to keep this record. I would rather see some other method designed— 


Mr. CHaiRnMaN: Mr. Southam now. 


Mr. SoutTHAm: I have one short question, Mr. Chairman. I noted that Mr. 
King is being very critical of the Board of Transport Commissioners. The brief 
states on page 1. 


We must also state that it is our most emphatic contention that the 
Board of Transport Commissioners lack the facilities and the wide scope 
of authority necessary to adjudicate legally such a case. 


Now we have previously heard criticisms like this before a committee and I 
| think the McPherson Royal Commission has pointed out some of the limitations 
of the present Board of Transport Commissioners. Would you suggest, Mr. King, 
that there be a dissolution of this board and then possibly have it reconstituted 
into a larger board with far more authority, something like the suggestions that 
have been made of a rationalization authority? This is something that has been 
considered, and I just wondered, from your point of view and the people you 
-Tepresent, would you be in agreement with this, because it has been suggested? 


Mr. KING: Yes, I would very strongly. I feel that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners is not constituted in such a manner as to give it the authority it 
requires, either in a case such as this or in many other ways. The employees are 
very disenchanted with the powers of the Board of Transport Commissioners, as 
they relate to many areas of railway regulation, and we do feel that it does 


definitely need wider scope and wider facilities to discharge its duties to 
Canada. 


Mr. SouTHAM: The question in no way reflects anything on the ability or 
integrity of the present members. Considering the limitations they work under I 
think they have done an excellent job, and there is no doubt that, if there was a 
reconstitution in the form of a rationalization of authority, these people would 


be incorporated back into the personnel with wider powers, and maybe an 
addition to it. 


Mr. Kine: Yes, this is my point, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, may I say, Mr. Southam that you have read all the 
briefs of parties that have been presented. Many of our witnesses have stated 
that they would be in favour of one national body for air, land and sea 
transportation, and this has been also touched upon by the Minister in a recent 
speech in Winnipeg, so I think that that would answer your question. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I would just ask another question with 
‘espect to this rationalization authority. I understand that your brief here today 
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has been from your own local brotherhood which, as you pointed out, 
completely autonomous, and you have dealt more or less with the region 
aspect of the dominion labour problems thereto and the like. But the senia 
body of your organization, the locomotive engineers, have put forward, I : 
a very good suggestion, that there be a rationalization authority, and this ; 
separate from the full new transportation authority for all media of travel, 
Mr. Pickersgill has advocated. This is a rationalization authority in the terms ¢ 
the old bill of last year, which would give some authority, such as the Board @ 
Transport Commissioners— 


The CHAIRMAN: Rationalization authority was being discussed at that tim 
dealing really with the branch line abandonment, if I recall correctly, 
respect to the movement of grain, and taking off the spur line. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): The locomotive engineers have advocat 
some sort of a rationalization authority similar to the one in the old Bill 
C-120 that would divide the responsibility per se of minimum passenger servi 
between both the railways and, provided they carried on certain duties, the 
they would obtain subsidies for their work. Now, you, as a part of this nation 
organization, would subscribe to this. In fact, you probably have taken part 
putting this forward. Am I correct in that? 


Mr. Kina: No, no, not so. I have no knowledge of this representation fro 
the national organization of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. I am 10 
sure that I would concur in that, but I would think that that would be a ma 
for government policy rather than— 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): But if a national body put forward a brief 
of this nature, surely it would in some way express the views of all members a 
am not trying to pin you down, because I think it is a very good sugge ion. 
think it is one of the best we have had. I do not know whether other members 
will agree with me, but I think this is one of the few constructive proposals that 
we can come up with, when we have to finally report on this matter, and I ju 
want to make certain that this is widespread thinking. 


Mr. Kina: I think that was an individual report by the Brotherhoo i of 
Locomotive Engineers, was it not? 


Mr. BeLu (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Walters. 


Mr. Kina: Yes, well that was not—anyway, he bears no relation to my 
organization. There were separate briefs submitted by the Canadian R y 
Labouring Executive Association to which my union belongs nationally and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers do not. However, at the local level, ¢ 
three unions decided to co-operate as a matter of common interest in t 
submission of this brief. The engineers are entitled to their own views on tha’ 
would not presume to speculate on whether this would be wise or not. 


4 
The CHAIRMAN: I think, Mr. King, that Mr. Bell thought the orga nizati ) 

was the same, because there is a Brotherhood cf Locomotive Engineers and # 

is the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. : 


Mr. Kine: Well, it is three. Mine is Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
Enginemen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers at Revelstoke, and tl 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at Revelstoke. | 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Is it right then that part of the local 
brotherhood that you represented are the same people as are members of this 
National Brotherhood of Local— 


Mr. Krnc: That is true, the engineers’ portion would be. Now, if you are 
_ asking me whether the national body of the locomotive engineers is speaking 
_ for all their membership, I would suggest that they speak for the membership 
' much in the same way as a member of Parliament does. You can not presume to 
speak for a hundred percent of your constituency. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): But can you not see that you were elected 
_ to your post, and that is what these people are doing. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us not have any philosophical argument here now Mr. 
_ Bell. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): But can you not see our problem, Mr. King? 
We have to finally deal with this as a national matter. While we are apprecia- 
tive—in fact, that is why we are here—of the local problems, I want to tie you in 
_ to your national organization, so that it will not appear that we are shrugging 
off what you suggest. 


Mr. KiNG: This is something, I am sorry, that I have not investigated or 
really concerned myself with at all. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): May I ask one more question? 
Mr. Kine: I do not mind at all. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): It comes out of Mr. Brazier’s statement this 
morning, which I think you probably heard, and in your brief you quote from 
commissioners and.say that the Railway Act does not lay down any policy or 
principle that the board should follow in determining whata passenger trains 
shall run. That is one of the themes of your brief, which I suggest shows a lot of 
hard work. Would you be happy with what Mr. Brazier advocated, that 
passenger services now in existence be frozen as they are and any further 
discontinuances whatsoever then be the subject of application to Parliament for 
changes in the Railway Act itself. 


Mr. Kine: No, I would not. No. I feel that this service previously afforded to 
the public by the “Dominion” has left a gap that must be filled, and I do not 
think that the premise that sections of the “Canadian” can be run to accommo- 
date the overflow is adequate at all. Because here again we run into the situation 
that other witnesses have outlined that the improper spacing of these trains is 
one of the reasons for its demise, and with sections of the Canadian running—in 
the first place it is not a sidecar train. There can be no assurance to the public 
that there is indeed another train coming or there will be any spacing that will 
facilitate the public needs. 


Mr. CHarrMan: Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. King, can you come down to Revelstoke today? Do you 
have any difficulty getting a reservation on the “Canadian”? 
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Mr. Kinc: Well, no, the situation with us is this—all we are allowed now o 
the “(Canadian’’—in order to get on the “Canadian” in the first place, you mu: 
avail yourself of a top berth, if you are an employee. If there are othe 
accommodations available when you arrive at the train, and the sleeping ca 
conductor has additional accommodation available, then you can purchase thes 
off him, but there can be no assurance until you have left— F 

Mr. Byrne: If you were not an employee of the company would you have 
any difficulty? 

Mr. Kina: If I had not been an employee I would have taken precedence 
over the employee and I would not be here. 


Mr. Byrne: It is an incredible increase in the rates for accommodation fro} 
Revelstoke to Vancouver as of the last month. Do you honestly believe that th 
is designed solely for the purpose of discouraging patronage on the Canadian. 


Mr. Kinc: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Byrne: The CPR are claiming to be losing about $20 million 
passenger service this year. Well, could it not conceivably be an effort to recoup 
some of those losses rather than to discourage passenger traffic if they are 
operating at full capacity. 


Mr. Kine: I give the policy makers of the Canadian Pacific Railway mor 
ability and sense than applying this method to recoup losses. I would think tha 
one of the most essential things for them to do is to fill the facilities that they 
have and I doubt that they will— 


Mr. ByRNE: You said that there was some difficulty this morning. 


Mr. Kring: No, I never said there was some difficulty. I simply tried to 
explain the manner that— t- 


Mr. Byrne: But to all intents and purposes the train was loaded to wh 
capacity, 85 percent? 


Mr. Kine: Well, I could not say whether it was loaded. In my car, I th ni 
there was at least one space available that was not used, to my knowledge. It 
seemed fairly well patronized; it was fairly well crowded, but I could not give 
you the car count. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, gentlemen and Mr. King, I want to thank you 
very detailed presentation. Although you did touch on some sensitive subjec' 
they did not arise for questioning, so we were able to avert them; but I d 
want to bring to the attention of the committee a letter which was rece 
from Mr. King in answer to our letter of invitation to appear before t 
committee. In it he asked whether it was possible for this Committee to h 
additional hearings in the area of Revelstoke or Kamloops in order to alk 
representation to be made from interior areas concerned. We would have li 
to do this Mr. King. I think my letter to you said that we could not do 
because we could not make the proper connections. This is the problem and ' 
regret it very much. But, as I say, we do appreciate your very fine presenta 


a 
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With the additional information which was given to this Committee in the form 
of some statistics, which will be looked into, I must say that our day’s hearing in 
_ Vancouver has been very informative for us, and we trust that the public 
_ hearings that we will be holding in the cities as we move east will be just as 
informative. I am sure they will. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Kine: Thank you very much. 


Noeaeieso 
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APPENDIX ”“M” 


Sleeping Car Supplementals—Revelstoke, B.C. and Vancouver, B.C. 


Period Period 
Type May 1—31/66 June 1—Sept. 30/66 


Lower Standard ..$ 9.00 addtl psgr ..$ 4.00 $11.50 addtl psgr ..$ 


Upper Standard .. 650 “ 4.00 9.50 
Duplex or Standard 

Rmette Sa A TREO bee Pempwn 7400 14.00 “ a 
Bedrooms 6.486" ae 19.00, ki). 4 Baten. 5G 24.00 ‘“ ms 
Compartment ..... S650. see PEEL 45.50). > es 
Drawing Room .... 46.00 “ rater sag ees, 55.00" a 


The above rates are in addition to passage fare of Week-day $13.75 
a Friday-Sunday fare of $14.85. No discount for round-trip travel. 


For comparison below are the sleeping car fares which were in effect 
same area before Fare-Saver Travel instituted in October of 1963: 


Lower Standard Berth for one or two people ...... $ 4.00 
Upper Stangare 4 s.-i00-saksVeenon ede heee anes «Ree 3.20 
Duplex Roomette one or twWO ....... sees eee eeeeeees 4.80 
Standard Roomette for one passenger .........+4++ 5.60 
for two passengers ......++-s5. 6.40 

Bedroom for one paSSeENger ........ ee eeeeerereeees 8.00 
for tWO\DASSENBEYS 2. cecceccevcenescccuns 9.00 
Compartment for one passenger .....-.+e+eeeeeees 10.00 
for two paSSENgers .......ee ee eeeees 10.50 

Drawing Room for one passenger ......++++e+eeees 12.00 
for two paSSENgers ......eerseesers 14.00 


In bedroom, compartment or drawing room if more than two p 
no difference in rate. At this time First Class fare one-way was $17.45 
return $31.45 with a cheaper rate for week-end travel of $27.95. 


Only additional feature provided now is a breakfast when going to 
couver, value $1.45. This is not provided in opposite direction. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Mownpay, May 9, 1966. 
(19), 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 10:00 


o'clock a.m. P.D.T. at the Court House in the City of Calgary, Alberta. The 
Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell, (Saint John-Albert), 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe, (Wellington- 
Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, 


Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Southam and Thomas, (Maisonneuve-Rose- 
nont).— (23) 


In attendance: From the Alberta Federation of Labour: Messrs. G. D. 
Murdoch, President; F. C. Bodie, Secretary. From the City of Calgary: Alder- 
nan John E. Davis and Mr. J. R. Smith, Counsel. From the City of Red Deer, 
Alberta: Alderman R. G. McCullough. From Lodge 635, Brotherhood of 
4ocomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and Lodge 663, Brotherhood of Trainmen: 
Messrs. J. C. Sparrow, Chairman, Grievance Committee, and L. M. Erb, Legis- 
ative Representative, Calgary, Alberta. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 


dequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
ines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Chairman opened the meeting. The Committee proceeded to the 
lection of a Vice-Chairman. 


Thereon, Mr. McWilliam moved, seconded by Mr. O’Keefe, 
That Mr. Lessard be elected Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 


There being no other nominations, Mr. Olson moved, seconded by Mr. 


fymmen, 
That the nominations do now close. 


Thereupon, Mr. Lessard was duly elected Vice-Chairman of this Commit- 
2@, 


On motion of Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Boulanger, 


Resolved unanimously:—That the letter received from Mr. J. J. Frawley be 


led with the Committee after being answered by the Clerk of this said 
ommittee. 


Then, the Chairman invited Mr. Bodie to read his brief before him and his 
slegation be questioned thereon. 
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The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman 
Messrs. Bodie and Murdoch who retired. 


The next witnesses to be called were Alderman John E. Davis and Mr. J. 
Smith, Counsel. Alderman Davis made an oral submission and was examined. 


The questioning of the witness being completed, the Committee, through 
Chairman, thanked Messrs. Davis and Smith who retired. 


The Committee recessed for 10 minutes. 


On re-assembling, Mr. R. G. McCullough was called, made an oral stat 
ment and was questioned thereon. His examination being completed, 
Chairman thanked him and he retired. 


On motion of Mr. Caron, seconded by Mr. MacEwan, 
Resolved unanimously:—That the brief submitted by Mr. A. L. Barron | 
printed as an Appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (S 
Appendix “N’’). 


The Chairman then called Messrs. L. M. Erb and J. C. Sparrow. Mr. E 
read a brief and was questioned thereon with his delegation. The examin at 
of the witness being completed, at 1:35 o’clock p.m. P.D.T., the Commi 
adjourned until 10:00 o’clock a.m. C.S.T., Tuesday, May 10, 1966, where the ne 
meeting is scheduled to be held at the Court House in the City of Medicine H 
Alberta. 

Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


Caucary, May 9, 1966. 
@ (9.50 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Before proceeding with the presentation of the briefs, I feel 
that we should do some business of the committee in the ten minutes we have. I 
want to bring to your attention a number of things: (1) Lunch will not be 
served on the train. We will not go back to the train for lunch. We will have 
lunch downtown. We will decide at what time we will adjourn when we see 
how we progress with the presentation of the briefs and the questioning by the 
members. (2) The Vice-Chairman of this committee, Mr. Blouin, could not 
make the trip. He has been unable to attend a number of meetings so that we 
will be replacing our Vice-Chairman and I am opening the meeting now for 
nominations for the position of Vice-Chairman. 


Mr. MCWILLIAM: Mr. Chairman, I would like to nominate the hon. member 
for Saint-Henri, Mr. Pit Lessard. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I take pleasure in seconding that, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have seconders—by Mr. O’Keefe, Mr. Thomas, Mr. Bou- 
langer and Mr. Reid. 


Moved by Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Hymmen that nominations be closed. 
Motion agreed to. 


I have the pleasure to announce that Mr. Pit Lessard is Vice-Chairman of 
this committee. 


Gentlemen, another matter that has come to our attention is that the 
“Canadian” which is to pick us up here at 5:35 to leave Calgary for Medicine 
Hat for our public hearing there tomorrow, has been delayed by six hours by 
reason of the washout that we had been informed of in Vancouver. We have 
called the station and left a message that they are to call us immediately upon 
mowing at what time that train will arrive—if it will arrive in time, or if it will 
de delayed even further. If it is delayed, we will then have to make other 
urangements to arrive in Medicine Hat this evening, or make other arrange- 
ments for the events that have been prepared for us by the City of Medicine Hat 
as represented to us by Mr. Olson. We are awaiting momentarily word as to 
Vhat will happen with the train. I see that the CPR officials are coming in and 
yerhaps we might be able to receive some word from Mr. Smith as to what time 
ve will be able to leave this afternoon. 


Mr. OLson: Could we give consideration to chartering a bus? 
The CHAIRMAN: We will wait until we hear further word from the line. 


We have been notified that the City of Calgary will be presenting a brief 
efore us today. The Calgary Labour Council, and the Alberta Federation of 
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Labour will be presenting a joint brief before us. The City of Red Deer h 
notified us that they will be presenting a brief. Alderman McCullough, I belie 
will be representing the City of Red Deer. He is not here yet. I have b 
notified that there was a question whether the Province of Alberta would 
presenting a brief, and I have been notified by letter dated May 3, 1966, 
Mr. J. J. Frawley, Q.C., special counsel for the province of Alberta, as folla 


Dear Mr. Macaluso: Re: Parliamentary Committee on Canadi 
Pacific Railway Passenger Services. I have your letter of 20th ultime 
may also say that your letter of 21st ultimo to Premier Manning 
been forwarded to me for my attention. A previous commitment 
attend a three-day conference during the week, commencing Mondi 
May 9, precludes my appearance before the Committee at its Calgary 
Medicine Hat sittings. I would thank the Committee to arrange a time 
me to present a statement on behalf of Alberta when it returns from | 
trip to Western Canada. Yours very truly, J. J. Frawley. 


We will be notifying Mr. Frawley when he will be able to attend 
sittings in Ottawa to present a brief to us on behalf of the province of Alber 
May I have a motion to file this letter so that the clerk can advise 
Frawley as to our future sittings? Moved by Mr. Olson, seconded by 
Boulanger that it be filed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Now, it is my intention to call the City of Calgary first, then the City 
Red Deer, the Calgary Labour Council and the Alberta Federation of Labo 
briefs. I also have indications from a Mr. A, L. Barron, % Barron, Barron a 
McBain, that there will be a two page brief presented by Mr. Barron. 
wonder if the City of Calgary is prepared to proceed with its brief. Alderm 
Davis? 

An hon. MEMBER: Alderman Davis is away. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, then, perhaps we can hear the Alberta Federation 
Labour and the Calgary Labour Council jointly. Mr. Bodie, I believe. Pleas 
come up Mr. Bodie. Mr. Bodie is the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of th 
Alberta Federation of Labour. You have the brief before you—the green-coveré 
brief. 


Mr. BopiE: Yes, this is the green-covered one. Gentlemen, this is a join 
brief submitted by the Alberta Federation of Labour and the Calgary Labo 
Council to the Transport and Communications Committee. The Alberta Fe 
ation of Labour is the central body for trade unions in Alberta and repres¢ 
about 225 local unions with an affiliated membership of 35,000 people. ' 
Calgary Labour Council has about 65 local unions affiliated and repres 
about 15,000 members. On October 12 and 13, 1965, hearings took plae 
Calgary before the Board of Transport Commissioners concerning an applicatio 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway to discontinue the “Dominion” train service 
that time a brief was presented by the Alberta Federation of Labour expres 
opposition to the application of the Canadian Pacific Railway. So the brief 
compiled and presented by the Alberta Federation of Labour; it was full 
endorsed by the Calgary Labour Council. Today we appear before you expr 
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" 
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fing our dissatisfaction at the final report of the Board of Transport Commis- 
‘sioners allowing the CPR to discontinue the “Dominion” train service. We are 


_ given to understand that the Board of Transport Commissioners are not 


_ answerable to Parliament for their decisions except to provide Parliament with 


| 


‘a report on the reasons for their decisions. We suggest that the powers of the 


_ transport commissioners be reviewed, and a possible new transport policy be 
_ enacted whereby transportation policy would be decided by a board of trans- 
_ port, composed of members of Parliament and a broad cross-section of the 
_ Zeneral public, answerable to Parliament and the people and any decision of 
this board to be first ratified by Parliament before becoming law. We request 


_ earnest consideration of this proposal. 


@ (10.00 a.m.) 


As to our objections to the decision of the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, we note in western Canada especially, with the comparatively vast 
distances between towns of any size, a regular and frequent train service is a 
vital necessity. With the discontinuance of the “Dominion”, the only train now 


in service on the main line of the CPR is the “Canadian”. We do not feel that 
_the “Canadian” can adequately serve the people without additional rail service 


being provided. When the “Dominion” was also in operation, adequate service 


Was provided. The main contention of the CPR at the board of transport 


hearings was that the company was losing money operating the “Dominion”. We 


_do not intend to disprove that they were losing money, but we do say that one 
of the main reasons why they were losing money was that the “Dominion” 


service was downgraded by the CPR to the extent that the company was losing 
passengers from the “Dominion”. Obviously when this happened the company 
was bound to lose money through lower revenues plus constant cost factors. 
Downgrading of the service by the CPR took many forms. 


(1) With priority being given to fast and essential freight trains 
over the service of the “Dominion”—the travel time of the “Dominion”’ 
was longer. 


(2) Meal service on the “Dominion” was discontinued, forcing pas- 
sengers to travel long distances without food. The meal stops were also 
inadequate. For example, the first meal stop for breakfast on the 
“Dominion” leaving Vancouver for the east was at Field, British Co- 
lumbia. The average running time was 22 hours. At Field the only food 
available was sandwiches, which we do not feel is a proper breakfast 
fare, especially coming after such a long journey of 22 hours. 


(3) The length of the “Dominion” was reduced to one engine, one 
buffer car, and two coaches. By so doing, sleeping facilities were elimi- 
nated from the service. 


(4) Attempts were made by potential travellers for reservations 
aboard the “Dominion”. Many times they were told there were no seats 
available and yet when the train left Calgary, many times there were 
empty seats. 
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The four examples of downgrading the “Dominion” service as outline 
above, give some idea as to why the CPR was losing money on the “Dominion’ 
service. 


It appears that the downgrading was a deliberate attempt by the CPR t 
prove to the Board of Transport Commissioners that by losing money on th 
particular railway service, the CPR were justified in requesting that they bh 
given permission to discontinue the “Dominion”. 


We go further and say that if the CPR was seriously concerned about lo 
of patronage on the “Dominion”, the best way of selling the service to th 
citizens of this country would be to make the service more attractive to 
people. An analogy of this whole affair would be the selling campaign 
Canadian National Railways is conducting in an attempt to increase th 
patronage of their rail passenger service. For example, in advertising campaigt 
pointing out the benefits of travelling CNR, reduced rail fares, better service 
improved facilities—these are some of the highlights of their campaign. It i 
reflected in the results. The CNR has shown a sharp increase in the number o 
passengers using their services. It is also interesting to note that while 
population in Canada is increasing, and especially so in the points covered b 
the CPR, the CPR apparently has shown no marked inclination to attempt t 
attract more people to its rail passenger service. The market is there, if a stron 
selling job was done, possibly similar to the CNR. 


Another factor to consider is the increased amount of business being don 
by the tourist industry in the country. At one time, for instance, Banff and 
Jasper Parks were strictly summer holiday resorts. But now, with the increas-_ 
ing interest in the sport of skiing, Banff, Jasper and surrounding areas are 4 
year round tourist attractions. 


People are attracted to these areas at all times of the year and 
increasing patronage of these areas and facilities has to be serviced by 
adequate and efficient rail service. In 1967, Canada will be celebrating it 
hundredth anniversary in Montreal. Millions of people from all over the work 
will be flocking to Montreal and other parts of the country. Most of these people | 
will not have cars, so an adequate rail service has to be provided. Once agail 
we say the “Canadian” will not be enough. 


In 1887 the people of Canada gave to the CPR $25 million, and 25 mi 
acres of tax free land, in exchange for which the CPR was to provide a railwa! 
service for the people. Since that time the CPR has increased its holdin, 
increased its network and expanded into many other fields of industry. If for no 
other reason, the CPR should be morally bound to maintain a good railway 
service for the people. No other industry has been treated so generously by th 
people as the CPR. This is of great concern and import to us, as well as the 
question of the welfare of the workers who must have been affected by t 
discontinuance of the ‘‘Dominion’”. However, we are sure that this will b 
covered in better detail by a brief to be submitted by the running trade union 


In conclusion, we would like to thank you for the opportunity of appea 
before you today and giving us the privilege of outlining to you our concer 
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over the discontinuance of the “Dominion” train service, and urge that this 


service be restored as soon as possible. 


Submitted by the Alberta Federation of Labour and the Calgary Labour 
- Council. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Bodie. The questioning is opened. Mr. 


_ Carter. 


Mr. CarTER: I just want to ask two short questions. On page 3 you refer to 
_ the priority being given to fast freight over the “Dominion”. Can you tell me, is 
| the same being done with the “‘Canadian”’? 


Mr. BoptE: I am not sure that I could answer that—no, I really could not 
answer that sir; I am sorry. 


Mr. CARTER: On page 5 you talk about the CNR efforts to get more 
passengers, and you say in paragraph 3 “it is reflected in the results. CNR has 
shown a sharp increase in the amount of passengers using their services.” 
Probably this witness should not be expected to answer this, but I wonder, Mr. 
Chairman, if you could arrange to get the information on whether this increase, 

_which we are positive about, has had any effect on the deficit on the passenger 
services—how has this increase in the number of passengers on the CNR affected 

their deficit on passenger fares? Could we get that information from the CNR, 
so that we can make a comparison. 


The CHAIRMAN: The CNR will be coming before us, Mr. Carter, with their 
Annual Report and I think at that time your questions could probably be 
answered by the officials of the CNR. 


Mr. CarTER: Yes, I am not asking this witness but I think we should get the 
information. 


| 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be before us and you can ask the officials of the 
CNR at that time. 


Mr. Caron: We should get the information before they come. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we shall try, naturally. This will be recorded in the 
proceedings. 


Mr. Rock: You mention on page 4 “the best way of selling the service to 
the citizens of this country would be to make the service more attractive to 
people’’. 


You have not made any statements in your brief as to alternate transporta- 
tion facilities such as air travel and bus. Would you agree that a speedier train 
would be more attractive to the people in the future? 


Mr. BopiE: I would certainly say that this is one of the factors; people do 
look to pretty fast transportation these days, and I would think that a train that 
wanted to make a reasonable showing with other forms of transportation would 
have to take into account the re-scheduling of their train and the speed at 
which it will travel across the country. Yes, I think this is certainly a factor, sir. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I just have one point, Mr. Chairman, on this 
very compact brief. I would like to ask if the iabour councils would object to a 
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form of subsidy being paid to the CPR particularly if we were able to rel. 
this subsidy to a definite form of passenger service and fulfilment of conditic 


thereto? 


Mr. BoptE: Well, I would think, sir, that if the Committee, eventually afte 
hearing all that needs to be said on this subject and if the Committee ; 
eventually satisfied that, in fact the CPR is losing money, I think it th 
follows that you can not expect the company to operate the train, if, in fact it! 
losing money. And yet if the Committee comes to the conclusion that, ind 
the “Dominion” train is necessary, then it may well follow that it will 
necessary to subsidize the CPR to operate the train, or else have some ot 
form of transportation supplied, either through a crown corporation or 
CNR or some other form, whatever the Committee may feel. I think, ge 
erally speaking, the labour councils and the Alberta Federation of Labo 
may well feel that, if in fact, the CPR is losing money, it may well have to 
subsidized to provide the service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I want to introduce to you, Mr. G. D. Murdoc 
president of the Alberta Federation of Labour, who is prepared to ans\ 
questions along with Mr. Bodie. It is nice of you Mr. Murdoch to come. 
further questions, Mr. Bell? Mr. Olson, you are next. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, several times throughout the brief of 
Alberta Federation of Labour and the Calgary Labour Council, they refer to t 
“Dominion” and that it should be restored. I want to be clear on whether | 
think that this train, in addition to the “Canadian”, should be restored as 
“Dominion” was, or should it be a train similar to the “Canadian” nning 
12-hour intervals. 1 


Mr. Murvocu: We would agree that it should be running at 12-ho 
intervals, similar to the “Canadian”. 


Mr. OLson: The other thing I want to touch on is, that you talk abou 
Canada Centennial and the Expo ’67 in Montreal and so on. Do you 
whether there is any space available now during the summer months of 1966 
has that been sold out on the one train, or nearly sold out? 


Mr. Murpocu: Going east or west? 
Mr. Oxtson: Well, either way. 


Mr. Murpocu: Well, our experience is this: last year in 1965, we had pe 
from our own organization going east and they were able to get space 
coming west, it was practically impossible and they reserved space over | 
months ahead. As a matter of fact, in May of 1965 they were reserving Sf 
going east to be there at approximately the middle of July, to Toronto. 
west, they were unable to get space and had to sit up on the “Dominion” 
back as far as Winnipeg and then acquired a berth coming the rest of the w 


Mr. Otson: They were unable to buy a round-trip ticket? 


Mr. Murvocu: That is right. That was over two months ahead and I 
name the person. He is the vice-president of our organization. 


Mr. Ouson: Do you know if that same situation exists in 1966? 
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Mr. Murpocu: We have not been able to check on that. I would say that as 
recently as two weeks ago we were able to get space to Winnipeg, but we had to 
go via CNR, myself and the Secretary, Frank Bodie. We reserved it well over 
a month ahead but we found out that it was inappropriate to get on the 


_ “Canadian” going as far as Winnipeg, going east. 


| 


Mr. OLSon: You talk about the deal or the arrangement that was made 


_ between the people of Canada through the federal government and the CPR in 
1887, $25 million and 25 million acres of tax-free land; you go on to say that the 
_ CPR has been treated rather generously by the Canadian people. Do you think 
_ they should be calling on some of this non-rail revenue to support passenger 
- service within the terms of that agreement? 


Mr. Murpocn: Let me answer this in this light. You would think that in the 
_ view point that they have been given this ability to establish themselves as a 
_ prosperous company, and to help the progress of the country, that by maintain- 
ing any efficient passenger service is only part of this service that they are 
morally obligated to maintain. For example, we are very much concerned. We 
will assume that the CNR will eventually have to take off another train. This 
_ becomes a trend, taking off more trains and more trains. What then happens if 
Canada has an emergency in the question of national defence. Where do the 
coaches come from because after a period of time they are demolished, and we 
have no means of transporting troops. This is of more concern because this 
eventually becomes a trend and there are less and less trains and less 
-and less coaches, and then if there is an emergency of national significance, 
‘of national defence particularly, we do not have the means of transporting 
troops. 


Mr. Bonte: I think it is reasonable to say, sir, that we feel that the CPR and 
all its acquisitions since it was given this grant that we speak about in this 
brief, these have been made possible through the operation of a railroad and 
that those grants in fact should now be repaid to the people of Canada through 
providing an adequate and proper service including passenger train service. 


Mr. Rew: Do you think, gentlemen, that at any given time the railways 
looked upon passenger service as a profit-making service? Was it ever designed 
to be a profit-making service? 


Mr. Murpocu: I would say this, apparently at the present time the way the 
operations of the company are, they are appearing to make it look this way. For 
example, just as recently as two months ago I used the service between 
Edmonton and Calgary and the exact date was Feb. 18 or 19 and now that 
service is being relegated to a second-rate service because the freight trains 
have priority. Instead of running about three to three and one half hours’ 
service, it is running from four to four and a half. And this is showing that they 
are putting a priority on the best profit-making part of the company— 


Mr. Rep: That is not the question I asked. I asked you if you ever thought 
that in the past since the company was formed—back in the 1880’s, if passenger 
Service had ever been considered by the railroads as a profit-making service? 
We know today that they do not consider it to be so. Do you know anything of 
this? 
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Mr. Murpocu: It was, because as shown in the recent issue of the Canadic 
Weekly, the immigrants coming west to harvest the grain—the experience 
showed that quite a bit of profit was made on it, in earlier days. Now that we ¢d 
not need the manpower for harvesting they do not make that kind of prof 
And it was originally designed as a profit-making part of the company. 

Mr. Ret: The point I was trying to make was that passenger services 01 
the CPR originally were very low in relation to the prices they charged f 
freight and that the reason their passenger service was low was that they we 
trying to fill up the west in order to provide markets for the grain going e 
and the manufactured goods coming west. The trend now seems to be that 
function is no longer fulfilled by the railways. It is fulfilled by other means 
communication and that people use the trains not to move to a certain place 
but to visit from place to place and that the concept of passenger service hi 
changed. ' 


Mr. Murpocn: I would agree with you. 


Mr. Ret: In other words, passenger service has always been what y 
would call a loss leader? 

Mr. Murpocu: Loss leader, that is right. It is the same as our 
systems in our municipal endeavours. 

Mr. Rew: Now the second point has to do with your proposal on page 4 
about the revised Board of Transport Commissioners. Could you give a litt! 
more detail about your proposed composition of this new board? In other word 
you would take it out of the technical area in which it now operates and make! 
a policy-making board. 

Mr. BopteE: Yes, I think that that is more of the philosophy we had in 
Yes. It would be composed of members of Parliament, plus a broad cross se 


of the general public. 4 
Mr. MacEwan: I just wanted to follow up what Mr. Reid had to say. 


suggestion was made, gentlemen, in other briefs that we have heard that 
should be a transport board set up in Canada which would look into all ma 
of transport, air, rail and sea; that is, take in the Board of Tr 
Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Co 
sion. Has that ever come to your attention, and this would look into all 
matters, as I say. Have you any comments to make on that suggestion? 


Mr. Bopte: Well, other than what we read in the newspapers that thi: 
approach is being made. My personal feeling would be that this would 
be a logical sort of an approach. Canada is a pretty big country. If one tr 
commission were to oversee all these various phases of transport, ce 
there could be more co-ordination and better co-operation between all of 
and one could better dovetail to serve the various interests better. It 
seem that this would be a logical approach. 

Mr. MacEwan: Would your suggestion here of a transport board as 
it out, composed of M.P.’s and the general public,—be separate from such a be 
then? 
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@ (10.20 a.m.) 


Mr. Boptse: It seems to me that the board that we propose here would be 
the policy board that would oversee the technical people that you may need to 
regulate air, water and rail. 


Mr. MacEwan: Would it be answerable to an over-all board. I know that 


~ this is hypothetical, but I was just wondering what you think on this? 


Mr. Bopiz: I think that that board would be answerable to Parlianient. 

Mr. MacEwan: Not to the over-all board, if one was set up? 

Mr. Bopte: No. 

Mr. O’KEEFE: Just one question Mr. Chairman. On page 4, you say that the 


- only food available was sandwiches, which we do not feel is a proper breakfast, 


especially coming after such a long journey of 22 hours. Surely that does not 
mean 22 hours for breakfast. 


Mr. MurpbocH: We are going by the testimony that was given by a witness 
before the Board of Transport Commissioners that this actually did happen and 
it did happen on certain dates and according to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners testimony I think that one of the chaps was an employee of the 
company and he was taking an awful chance in his hands in testifying in this 
way but he did it. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Twenty-two hours for breakfast? That seems like a pretty 
long way for breakfast. 


Mr. Murpock: That is what he provided that time when they cut down 
back to a buffet car and another time on the train. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, this is very direct brief presented in such a 
concise form. I just have a short question here which might be of some help to 
the Committee. You state on page 1 that at the hearings of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, the Federation of Labour presented a brief. Was it 
presented pretty well in this same form? What I mean is did the board hear the 
arguments there along this line? 


Mr. Bopie: Yes. And we were under cross-examination by the company and 
so on. Yes. 


Mr. PAscoE: So you presented these same arguments in regard to passenger 
service at that board hearing? 


Mr. Boptr: Basically I think that is true. Yes. 
Mr. Pascoe: That is all I wanted to do, just to clear that point up. 


Mr. CANTELON: I would like to refer back to Mr. Olson’s question which Mr. 
Murdoch answered by discussing reservations. Do you believe that it would be 
possible for the railway to set up a computerizing system for these reservations. 
The railways have told us that in effect they think this is impossible and I 
wonder if you think it would be possible? 


Mr. Murpocu: I think it would be possible. If Air Canada can do it and 
another air line can do it, why would the railway not do it. As an example, if 
you pick up the phone book here in Calgary and phone the CPR, you got to 
phone about 3 or 4 numbers to get satisfaction on certain things as far as getting 
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a ticket on the “Canadian” is concerned. First you phone a number and ask th 
train times. Then you phone another to get the price of the ticket. Then you 
phone a number for reservations. And it is just a continuation of phoning an 
phoning. If you are on a nickel machine, and now the government made it 
dime machine, it costs you money just to try and get on the train. This is why 
say that it is impossible to at least try to do it even if the system of trying t 
get information is almost hopeless. At least in Edmonton when you pick up th 
phone to call CNR you can get through just like that, and get some satisfactio 
on just one phone call. 


Mr. CANTELON: I would like to ask you this. I can see the railway’s point o 
view on this. I think that this must be more difficult than it is on a plan 
because you only have one kind of a seat on a plane, or maybe you go first clas: 
but on the railway there are, I think, five different types of accommodation. 


Now the question I wanted to ask you is: Do you think that the public 
requires five different kinds of space on a train, like a bedroom or a compa 
ment or roomettes or berths or just a coach seat? I think that it would be muc 
easier to computerize such an operation if there were just two types of space. 


Mr. Murpocu: I travelled western Canada for about 34 years for ou 
international union and I used trains a fair amount and as much as possibl ¢ 
because you could leave in the evening and go to Regina with a very convenien’ 
service and invariably I could not get a seat, but as I say there are only th 
necessities for space. A general seat, or compartment, or bedroom and 
roomette. I think that that is all that is necessary. It is not necessary to go into 
lot of elaborate— 


Mr. CANTELON: Of course, you have to feed the public too, on the 
primarily because it does not travel as fast than some other mode just now. 


Mr. Murpocu: You feed people on the air lines too. 


Mr. CaNnTELON: In quite a different way, of course. I think I will leave it a 
that. 


Mr. BALLARD: Just a couple of points that I was concerned about and one! 
this suggestion that a new board of transport be set up. It is my understanding 
that the present Board of Transport Commissioners are responsible to the P iv} 
Council and of course the Privy Council is responsible to parliament, so really, — 
what you are suggesting is, that we have a broader base transport committee rr 
a Board of Transport Commissioners which, in the same manner as the board ¢ 
transport presently constituted, would be responsible to Parliament. Now, th 
question is: In putting forward this suggestion that in your opinion the present 
Board of Transport Commissioners do not effectively represent opinion fro 
across various parts of Canada, do you think that their observation of railw 


operations is too narrow? 
Mr. Bopis: I think that is well put. I would go along with that, yes. 


{ 


4 

| 

Mr. BALLARD: On this same question, how would you suggest that a cro 
section of the general public be appointed to this board? Who would makes th 


appointments? 


Mr. Bopte: I think the authority must be with the government. 
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| Mr. Batiarp: To make the appointments from the general public to the 
board? 


Mr. BoptE: Yes. 


Mr. BALLARD: Now just another short question. On page 6, you say, after 
discussing the 1880 agreement and the act of 1881, that if for no other reason 
the CPR should be morally bound to maintain a good railway service for the 
people. The act of 1881 specifies that the company shall operate an efficient 
railway system. You have not used the word “efficient”, you used the word 
“good” and you used the words “morally bound” instead of “legally bound”. 
Now the question is this, how do you determine what is a good railway system? 
For example, you are saying today that in order to have a good railway system, 
we must re-institute the “Dominion,” but would that constitute a good railway 
system or should we have an additional rail or train service in addition to the 
“Dominion” to make it a good railway system? I am trying to get your 
definition of what is a good railway system. 


Mr. BopiE: This changes from day to day. What was an efficient system in 
1887, or whatever the date was that they entered into an agreement with the 
government of Canada to provide that kind of service, what was efficient then, 
cannot be considered as efficient today so, this becomes a pretty hypothetical 
thing and I really do not know where it really ends. I think that the feeling 
here is, to live up to that agreement, that the time has not yet arrived that the 
‘Dominion’ can be done away with. In our opinion the “Dominion” is a needed 
rain in addition to the “Canadian”. The “Dominion” in our thinking, being a 
‘ull-scale train similar to the “Canadian”. So, we feel and again we could get 
nto an argument I suppose about what is efficient and what is good. We use the 
erminology of good service meaning that we feel that the “Dominion” is a 


1ecessary part of the service of the CPR to provide for the people of this part of 
he country in particular. 


Mr. Battarp: At the present time you feel that if “Dominion” was 
einstituted that this would constitute good service? 


Mr. Bopir: Well if circumstances a month from now or a year from now 
thange, then we might suggest something different, but at this particular 


noment, we would have to say and in our opinion, the “Dominion” is a necessary 
rain. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, the witness did not comment on the question 
bout moral obligation and the legal obligation. Could you say whether you 
onsider it a legal obligation to the CPR? 


Mr. Bopte: I think both sir, I think that again we did not enter into the 
2gal arguments involved because we do not have that kind of training. We feel 
hat the people of Canada having supplied this kind of money and these kind of 
Tants to the CPR to provide a service, that they, in turn legally or otherwise, 


re morally bound to in turn provide this kind of service to the people of 
vanada. 


Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, on page 3 of the brief, I notice the witnesses 
aade a statement, “downgrading of the service of the CPR took many forms.” It 
‘ interesting to note that in the CPR testimony that the witnesses reported 
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before the Committee that several witnesses vehemently denied this statement, 
In other words, you people, are self-assured that they purposely premediated 
downgrading the service to the public. You wanted to get four examples. You 
say the four examples of downgrading “The Dominion” service as outlined 
above give some idea as to why the CPR was losing many on the “Do inio: 
service. And yet you say at the start the downgrading took many forms. Wow 
you like to add any further examples? You have four examples here, but I we 
just wondering if you had any further examples because this has been 
debatable point so far between hearings of this Committee and witnesses of tl 


CPR. 

Mr. Murpocu: I would like to give you a further example taking place 
now between Calgary and Edmonton and that service, because they would tt 
to get away with that one, too, and that is the question of taking off newsbo 
and so it happened on the “Dominion” as well, they are taking off newsboys. 
is one example. There has always been a service on the train in years past, they 
are taking away a little bit of service and a little bit again and again, so, peop | 
just do not want to use it. 

Mr. BALLARD: Mr. Chairman, a supplementary, on this Edmonton-Calg: 
run, do you know if there has been any increase in the fare by CPR within 


; 


last year? 
Mr. Murvocu: Very definitely. 
Mr. BALLARD: Do you know the amounts involved? 
Mr. Murvocu: I believe it is $19.70 return to Edmonton, $19.70 is the 
amount of fare. | 
Mr. BaLLarp: And do you know how much it is for the same from Calgary 
to Edmonton by CNR? 
Mr. Murvocu: $6.40 I believe. 
Mr. BALLARD: The CPR is $19.70 return and the CNR is $6.70? 


. 


‘ 


Mr. Murvocu: Yes. A supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: I am not going to allow too many supplementaries. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, I want to refer to one paragraph on page ‘ 
paragraph 4. It says: i 
Attempts were made by potential travellers for reservations aboare 

“The Dominion’. Many times they were told there were no sé ts 
available and yet when the train left Calgary many times there al 
empty seats. 


I was just wondering if the witness being a former train conductor, rea iz 
that this is quite possible. It would be quite possible under a system 

reservations for the train to leave Calgary with empty seats. I was j s 
wondering if this was realized or if this is a case where you consider there’ ver 
too many empty seats for people to have been turned down for reservations. / 


Mr. Murpocu: Well, I think that is a pretty hard question to answer D oca 
you do not know exactly how many seats on the exact occasion, but I think tha’ 
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_ the secretary here knows of one particular case that happened, I think it was 


last year. I cannot elaborate on that one, because it was quite an outstanding 


' thing for us. 


Mr. Bopte: I think it comes back to a previous question perhaps of other 
things that seems to have been done or were not done which discouraged travel 


on the “Dominion” and I think Mr. Murdoch said that a number of them 
telephones the routine that you go through in order to try and buy some 
_ transportation and then arriving at the station the long lineups to get onto the 


train, and I think one of the worst features is the lack of red caps to service the 
carrying of baggage which particularly elderly people would appreciate having, 
but which are never there at least any time I am travelling with trains and I 
have travelled west on the ‘“‘Canadian” just a week or so ago, and there was no 
red cap service available at that particular time. I think these are some of 
things. I think that it is possible that the “Dominion” could leave Calgary and 
have vacant seats and people may have been turned down. I think this is 


‘possible, people do not always show up. Yes sir, I would agree that this is 


| 


possible sometimes. 


Mr. Fawcett: Yes, there is another set of circumstances I understand that 
there could be seats reserved for perhaps the next stop on the “Dominion”. I 
just want to point this out to you because I think when a statement like this is 
made, it should be pretty well documented, because of these two features 
that I know from experience, that it is very possible for this sort of thing to 
happen through no fault of the company perhaps in some instances more the 
fault of the travelling public or all the fault of the travelling public rather than 
the fault of the company. This could get back to the matter of reservations 


/ again, so Mr. Chairman, that is all I have and I just wanted to get this cleared. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): There have been questions about how to 
define an adequate service. It comes to my mind that several years ago there 
were a lot of complaints about the service at that time the “Dominion” was too 
slow, that it was not adequate for the service of the travelling public. How 
would you gentlemen define an adequate service. Do you want the “Dominion” 
put back on the same status that it was four or five years ago. Do you think that 
would solve the problem? 


Mr. Murpocu: Well for example, if you have one train at the present time 
that is using the peak period. It may be up to 20 coaches, but if two trains 
were travelling at 12 hours apart, and you missed the one train, you are going 
to catch the next one at least and good service in my opinion, is availability. If 
you do not have service available, then it is not a good service. In other words 
if Air Canada is running a service from Calgary to Edmonton, and only one 
flight a day, but the Pacific Western is running three flights a day, people will 
have to go to Pacific Western, because of the availability. Availability is the big 


thing in giving service. 


Mr. Howe: Do you think that profit angles should enter into it too? 


Mr. Murpocu: Certainly, I believe that the profit angles should enter into 
it, but after all the question of railway service, you must consider that a railway 


is not a railway unless it has all the features. It cannot be just a freight area, it 
23798—2 
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must be providing all the features of the railway and if you start eliminating 
the passenger element of it, then it becomes a railroad more and out to mak 
one thing and that is a profit. Their obligation is to provide service ¢ 
availability is the biggest part of service. 

Mr. Caron: We were speaking a while ago about the reservations made ¢ 
the “Dominion” or on the “Canadian”. Do you think that if those who reserv 
by telephone had to come a half hour ahead of time otherwise they would ha 
to give the reservations to somebody else if they needed it as we do with th 
plane would that help? If we are not at the airport half an hour befo: 
plane time they sell the space to somebody else. Could they do the same : 
with the railway? 

Mr. Bopie: I would say offhand that it would be within the realm 
possibility. I think this is a fair and reasonable sort of thing. 


Mr. Caron: And they do not do it now? 
Mr. Bopte: I do not know. I am not aware that they do. 


Mr. Caron: That is why that sometimes the train goes and somebody w 
had reserved a seat is not there to take it and the seat is vacant when somebod 
else could have taken it. 


Mr. Rei: I just wanted to ask the witnesses if they know what the air 
ferry return from Calgary to Edmonton is and how often it operates. 


three flights each way. 
Mr. REID: How many train services? 


Mr. Bovis: The dayliner between Edmonton and Calgary, but I do not ban 
on that. I was informed that it was three times by CPR, between Edmont 
and Calgary. 


Mr. Retp: And three air buses? 


Mr. Bonts: I believe so, sir. 


Mr. SoutHam: Thank you Mr. Chairman, I have one other question to ask 
and it was a supplementary relating to the downgrading of services and I refe 
to the suggestion that was made to our committee the day before yesterd 
when it was suggested that in the future we agree that the “Dominion” 
left off but that they improve the “Canadian” services. There was a suggest! 
made that we have a second section running say thirty minutes behind t 
other. I feel that this would not be in the public interest because it is meeti 
the needs on the prairies, where you have the time, the differential in time 
other words the “Canadian” presently runs through now in the middle of t 
night. It does not meet the wishes of the travelling public. Would you sug 
that if we do come up with the idea to make the recommendation that 
restored the service that it should be in the form of say two “Canadians’ 
equal status, 12 hours apart, because witnesses have given testimony that 
felt that there was a tendency on the part of the public not to ride on / 
“Dominion” because it is a more obsolete type of service. In other words, i 
second rate compared to the ‘“‘Canadian” and yet they had to pay app 
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the same rates for passenger or sleeping accommodation. Would you suggest 
that we have two trains of equal quality, should it be decided on to restore it 
the second train, the transcontinental train? 


Mr. Murpocu: I think we can agree that we certainly could go along with 
two trains approximately twelve hours apart. I do not know if it would be 
exactly 12, but approximately that time and particularly if they were named 
the same, it does not matter, the name is not concerned to us, but the service to 
western Canada and like you say, some train times in the middle of the night 
and this would fit the population going from eastern Calgary to Medicine Hat or 
‘Medicine Hat to Calgary and this fits very good because particularly if people of 
elderly aged or they may be crippled or unable to travel any other means 
except by the railway, so this fits it very good because the timing for these kind 
of people would be a good arrangement. Further to this question of exclusive 
reservation I do not think is applicable on railways, their exclusive reservations. 
They could have one car on the train. It being the main station on the railway 
and there ought to be reservations for it, and you would be surprised the 
number of people who use that service. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Thanks Mr. Chairman. I think that this answers my 
question. I feel that with the accommodation we have now with air service and 
if the railroads are going to stay in the passenger business and compete that 
they are going to have to upgrade their services rather than a diminution of it 
and they can do these by various means by a better quality of transportation in 
itself speeding it up, by cheaper fares possibly and all the rest of the elements 
that go into it. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, I realize that you are trying 
“0 move ahead today, but since the witnesses have been very frank and 
straightforward, I wonder if they would mind saying whether they agree with 
this statement that was in the CPR brief on page 14 and they say: 


The heavy wage increases that continued through the 1950’s and 60’s, 
greatly affected the company’s passenger train operations particularly the 
labor intensive transcontinental service. This further reduced the ability 


of the company to compete with airlines and buses which have a lower 
labour content. 


They go on with the problems of larger aircraft and modern buses, with 
he competition of those. 


Do you agree that there is some element of truth in this? 


Mr. Murpocu: I can agree that the wage factor may have some effect on the 
ituation, but not altogether when taking competition with the airlines or the 
uses. For example, the buses travel on roads provided for by the people and 
he airlines are landing in airports provided for by the people of Canada. So 
he other factors taking consideration that this is not a very good argument 
ecause the wage rates in airlines and wage rates in buslines and so on, are all 
oing up as well in the corresponding evidence here. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There is an argument that the Canadian 
eople are using the highway as the CPR uses it. It is a greater difficulty in 
ompetition. 

23798—23 
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Mr. Murvocu: They did away with the “Dominion” and eventually 
will do away with the “Canadian” and get power to land in Calgary on 
transcontinental flights and the people of Canada will pay for it. 

Mr. Rew: Are not the people of Canada paying right now for railway 
passenger service, to a certain degree, Mr. Murdoch? 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a subsidy being paid to both the CPR and the 
to maintain passenger service. 

Mr. Murpocu: The subsidy originally happened when they got the origin: 
grants of $25 million and 25 million acres of land. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a subsidy being paid presently. In 1961, 1962, a 
this year, there is a subsidy being paid by the federal government to the CPR 
maintain passenger service. 


Mr. Bopre: Mr. Chairman, I do not know if we can answer that questio 
because we are not railroad people and I think that the only people that ce 
resolve that sort of thing are the railroad people representing the CPR and 
unions involved. Knowing something about the situation in Canada as a whole, 
think that it is reasonabfe to say that if the cost of upgrading the CPR is go 
up, the labour cost in the CPR if going up. It is different from industry 
Canada generally, according to the Economic Council of Canada. You w 
talking about manufactured drugs and this is a service and this is granted. | 
far as the manufactured goods are concerned, the labour unit cost is going do 
and has been for quite some time. In the United States and Canada, right at t 
moment it is on a direct ratio to what it was in 1960 and so it went down u 
1965 and on the other hand, profits in Canada by industry generally have be 
on a direct line. Generally speaking labour cost does not have that much to 
with the situation, I would submit. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): May I just say, as far as the re 
concerned, I do not believe that we have any knowledge that there is a dir 
passenger grant in the form of a subsidy to the CPR at the moment. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a subsidy being paid at the present time. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Maybe to other services, but a 
in certain passenger fields. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest that the subsidy is part of the 
operation of the rail line. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There is a subsidy in their 
service in the light of their deficit. 

Mr. CARON: When you speak of the CPR, you speak of the increase in h 
salary. Has it been the same with the CNR? 

Mr. Bont: I hesitate to answer, because we are not from the railroad 
think that the people from the union would be in a better position to reply. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I believe that the witness mentioned two fares. One was i 
and the other was $19.70; do they both offer the same convenience and s 
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Mr. Murpocu: I did not travel on both at approximately the same time. I 
_ think that the CNR takes a little longer time, because of the stops at the smaller 
_ towns and the CPR is only stopping at the main centres. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: The reason I ask this is because I want to know if the 
“Dominion” is different than the others. 


Mr. ANDRAS: I want to ask a supplementary question, Mr. Chairman. Does 
one of them include a meal or meals where the other does not? ; 


Mr. Murpocu: No, neither one of them serves meals. 


The CHAIRMAN: I have one question concerning the MacPherson Royal 
Commission Report it states: 


Passenger services are clearly one aspect of rail operation which is 
uneconomic when taken as a whole. The railways are accused of desert- 
ing communities by withdrawing passenger train service when a more 
objective view would be that the communities have deserted passenger 
service. The reasons are not difficult to find. 


Do you have any comments to make on that statement by the Royal 
_Commission on Transportation? 


Mr. Bopts: If the situation is won, I might go along with the MacPherson 
‘Royal Commission. 


@ (10.50 am.) 
I 


The CHAIRMAN: There is one other matter. In your brief, you really come to 
one conclusion and I am sure you have others. You are asking that the 
“Dominion” be restored as soon as possible. Now, let us assume that the 
“Dominion” is not restored. Then, what other solution do you suggest to the 
passenger problem in this particular area? This committee is a fact finding 
mission and is interested not only in getting the facts but hearing from the 
people presenting briefs what alternatives and what solutions they suggest. 
Now let us assume that the “Dominion” is not restored, what is the alternative 
you would suggest to improve passenger service? 


Mr. Murpocu: Unless the automobile companies start building better cars 
we will have to get more highways because the people are going to have to be 
able to travel and I think the government policy in future will be more 
immigration, so how are you going to get to western Canada? There will be 
more aeroplanes, more airports, more cars and more buses. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am referring, of course, to the rail line passengers. Have 
you given any thought to this other than that the “Dominion” be restored? 


Mr. Bopie: Well, I thought that when the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners brought down their decision, some of the proposals made by the cities 
which arose out of that decision had some merit if in fact the cities—I am talking 
about Calgary, Medicine Hat, Regina, Winnipeg and possibly Fort William and 
Port Arthur. It seemed to me that there was some merit in the proposal that 
either the cities or the provinces concerned may work together with a view to 
introducing some kind of rail service between these cities. Now, this, of course, 
would require a hearing in itself to go into all the details of that but 
nevertheless it would seem to have some merit and should be investigated. 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Well, I am to blame Mr. Chairman. 
happen to be sitting alongside of Mr. Boulanger and I thought with his gre 
knowledge and interest in Expo he might have wished to add something abou 
the interest there might be out west in this great project. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bodie, Mr. Murdock, on behalf of the committee I wai 
to thank you for making the presentation before us. It has been of assistance 
us and if we have delved into it further it is because, as I have stated, 
Committee is on the road this week to allow an opportunity to those who ar 
not able to come in Ottawa to present briefs to present them in their oy 
locality and also for us to be able to see firsthand and speak to people across 
west about the whole problem of passenger service. Any queries we have put 
you have been not only to obtain the facts but to obtain from the peop! 
presenting briefs what solutions they might have in mind to help us to arrive 
a decision also. I want to thank you on behalf of the committee for appearin 
before us. 


Mr. Murpock: May I ask one question? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes Mr. Murdock. 


Mr. Murpock: Why did the Committee select to fly west and then go e 
instead of coming east and then fly back? 


The CHAIRMAN: I will be very happy to answer that. It was a matter 
timing, Mr. Murdock. We felt that ten days out of parliamentary life for t 
Committee which has been sitting since early February constantly investigatil 
this matter, would not warrant that time just to come out west. We thought y 
would fly to Vancouver and then move east. We did not get into all 
localities and the municipalities we wanted to with the result we were not ab 
to make the proper connections. Owing to unfortunate circumstances that wou 
have meant probably three weeks away from the House of Commons and y 
felt that in ten days with the connections we would make we could hear son 
pretty extensive briefs in Medicine Hat, Brandon, Winnipeg and Port Arthu 
Time was one factor but at the same time we have been very encouraged by ft 
reception we have been receiving and the number of briefs which have b 
presented. I can say that from Calgary onward we have six or seven briefs | 
each municipality to attend to and there will be no lack of information recei 
Thank you very much. 


The City of Calgary brief is next. Alderman Davis and Mr. Smith, couns 
Would you come forward please. Mr. Alderman Davis will take care of t 
matter. Now I want to introduce to you gentlemen, the brief to be presented : 
behalf of the City of Calgary by Alderman J. E. Davis to my immediate right < 
to the far side Mr. J. R. Smith, counsel for the City. Alderman Davis. 


Mr. SMITH: May I just make one position clear. As counsel for the City 
Calgary I welcome your committee to the land of the big blue sky and vy 
chinook winds. The city is not making a written submission to this committee 
this time. Mr. Davis will state the city’s position and, of course, will be availa 
to answer any inquiries from the members. Thank you very much, | 
Chairman. 


| 


Mr. SoutHam; Mr. Chairman, may we have extra copies of the brief. © 
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The CHAIRMAN: No, this will be an oral presentation Mr. Southam. 


| Mr. Davis: I might apologize for being late this morning. I am not nearly as 
tardy as some people claim the “Dominion” is but they proceeded to tear up the 
street between my office and here and this has its problems. 


I might also mention that I find it very delightful to be presenting this brief 
the mayor did not overlook the importance of your Committee. The fact of the 
matter is that he is still over in Rome or in that area looking at ruins from the 
loss of the Olympics. However, I do say that it is a pleasure for me to present 
this brief. As far as the written brief is concerned, we as you know, have 
_ presented a petition to the Governor General in Council and we were concerned 
about the propriety of appearing before your committee. It was not until the last 
few days that the hon. Mr. Pickersgill assured us in writing that we were quite 
within our terms of reference to do so and as such, I am sure your reporter will 
have a more lucid transcription of what I say anyhow than possibly what the 
brief might contain. 


The city’s position of course in rail service, both passenger and freight is 
that we do feel it is important. It is particulary important to Calgary because of 
its geographic position. We do not feel, of course that it is up to us to argue the 
arithmetic of the Board of Transport Commissioners. We do not feel that it is 
within our knowledge or within our scope to argue their arithmetic. We do feel 
however that the abandonment of the “Dominion” should not be decided on the 
straight economics of the particular unit itself. We feel that an abandonment 
'should take into account if such is necessary the historical development of the 
‘Tailway; the grants of land; the concessions. As you recall, the legislation says 
that the perpetual and efficient operation of the railway was to be its watch- 
‘word. We, of course, as a nation cannot take objection to the specific order of 
abandonment as issued by the board. If on the other hand, however, the board 
does have the power to analyse areas of public interest and the equities in 
making its findings, then, Mr. Chairman, with great respect we disagree with 
the board’s order permitting the discontinuance of the “Dominion”. Perhaps the 
Committee feels its terms of reference do not allow the exploration of ancilliary 
‘Matters, such is this, unless we are out of bounds regardless. 


We feel that the principal contention is that it is the purpose of the board 
to have determined other economics than just the “Dominion” itself. We are not 
here to argue whether it did or did not make money. 


In 1881, the date that we have by the way, the CPR were recipients of 
substantial grants not only in money but in lands. These were enormous 
particularly in the west. The lands then we agree were probably not too 
valuable. We agree that they were not too valuable in the sense of the dollars of 
those days. However, in the dollars of today considering the mines and the 
minerals, the oil and foreign properties and so on, we suggest to you that they 
were extremely valuable even then. If you were to do a present worth analysis 
at that time—even at that time they were extremely valuable or they would not 
have entered into the agreement, because after all they were businessmen and 
as such they must have obtained it valuable. They were not so altruistic as to 
proceed on the basis of heart alone as a reality, but we feel that the land was an 
inducement. Here in the city of Calgary it is particularly unique in that they 
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had the odd section—even section method of land ownership and these section 
were interspersed across our city. The city is relatively broad as you might hay 
known. They were therefore in the private land development. 


I mention Mount Royal one of our better known subdivisions as one 6 
their developments. We have no real knowledge if anybody ever does of th 
CPR’s bookkeeping but we do believe that they probably made a substantii 
profit in the sale of the Mount Royal area. 


We do, on the other hand, agree that good management—the exceller 
management that they now enjoy and probably the excellent management thi 
they have always had—had considerable to do with the fact that they are 
multi-billion dollar company. We do not disagree with that. However, we 4a 
disagree with the fact that when these agreements were made those lane 
which were then in the territories did not have a say as to the value of the la 
and the position eventually that they would be placed under, and we refer, of 
course, to the statute of 1881 and that the land was held free from taxatic 
forever more. I will not read out the act to you. I am sure by now or with 
repetitious presentation—if not by now within the near future—you will b 
aware of this act. But it was discriminatory to the now provinces of Alberta a 
Saskatchewan and part of Manitoba. Calgary oddly enough was hardest hit ¢ 
all. The freedom of tax was embodied in the Alberta act when the provinee 
itself was set up. It has even been held by the Supreme Court of Canada to 
include such things as business tax, if you can imagine. 


In 1881 obviously there were very few people in Canada. We now have 
about 330,000, depending upon whose analysis you take, and as I mentiored this 
valuable piece of property goes right bang down through the centre of the cit 
Perhaps gentlemen on a nice day like today, for which weather we are quite 
famous, you might wish to walk over this tax free railway of ours so that yot 
can deduce yourself what our position is. We might point out to you é 
interesting part of democracy as such a lesson in objectivity. In the day that t 
Palliser hotel agreement was brought into being there were 7,500 more or less 
burgesses in the city of Calgary who could vote on whether or not this we 
good agreement. The vote at the time was 58 for 0 against. Now there were 
7,500 voters. This particular agreement—the Palliser agreement—if it had be 
taxed in the normal business sense would have brought to the city $4 mill 
more or less in taxes since 1911. It is a fact however it only brought to the cit 
$750,000, a unique situation. The right-of-way itself which is 400 feet wide p 
or minus and about 10,000 feet long brought to the city last year, for example 
about $150,000 worth of tax income. If they had been a normal land holder they 
would have paid the city $530,000 worth of tax income, a disparity, if you ¢é 
follow my arithmetic, of $380,000 for last year alone; that is the year 1965. 


Now, we also, of course, realize that if they had been in the normal tax n 
they would have had more interest in developing these properties because qui 
frankly if you have a tax holiday, as you know, from constant inflation 1 
more practical to hold on to a land inventory than it is to develop it. That is 1 
situation that exists today, and I might suggest to you again that you might 
to have a look at this property so that you can see that what we have poin 
out to you is in fact very, very real. We feel then, that the consideration by 
CP at the time should have been of other benefits. 
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When the statute referred to the perpetual and efficient operation of the 
railway we are sure that they embodied more than just the “Dominion” or the 
other trains that we have lost in the past few years. We feel that you could 
rationalize an idea cutting off the “Dominion” if the railway were in poor 
financial shape. But it is quite obvious to all of us that they are not in poor 
financial shape. We feel that you should look at the “Dominion” as a part of a 
balanced portfolio—a little bitter with the sweet possibly. We are not suggesting 
by the way the return of valuable properties to the government of Canada. We 
just do not feel that it is fair to look at the discontinuance of the passenger 
service in the narrow compartment of whether or not this particular service 
shows a profit to the company and to its shareholders. As for the matter of 


fi 


mance obviously the city is bound to be affected. 


| If any of you are familiar with our brief to the Olympics, you are aware of 
the fact that we pointed out that we have a balanced transportation system in 
Calgary and Banff, and a balanced transportation system means just that. It 
means air travel for those who prefer to travel that way. It obviously means 
automotive travel for those who care to travel that way but again remembering 
that you do not unless you are quite an adventurer drive across Canada by 
automobile; particularly if you are a European or an Asiatic you do not rent a 
car at Halifax and drive across Canada. You usually find some more convenient 
method of transportation. We feel it has a very definite effect on our annual 
stampede. We feel that this balance of transportation is necessary. We feel the 
fact that we have 21,000 square miles of Canada’s 26,000 miles of national parks 
is an asset provided, of course, that we can bring people in and out of it and 
share the amount of money that they would wish to expend in seeing these 
national beauties. 


We feel that the “Dominion” then, is a very definite part of these assets. We 
Jo not necessarily say that the “Dominion” is the only asset we should have. 
The transportation system itself should be upgraded not downgraded. I am sure 
hat you are aware as others have pointed out to you this morning probably in 
ther briefs that to obtain booking on the “Canadian”, the single railway that 
we have left, is indeed quite a problem. If you check with our local transporta- 
ion agencies they will not guarantee you within the next near future this form 
of transportation, and by nature travellers are rather sporadic in their approach 
and they will make their reservations fairly late and if they cannot make them, 
hey will go elsewhere. 


After all we are in competition with the rest of the world in tourist dollars. 
Ne are not only concerned of course about summer. The “Dominion”, of course, 
‘as been allowed to drift into a summer transportation system. Our interest in a 
ountry which I have to admit on a nice shiny day like today is primarily 
vinter. It is, of course, in the winter tourist business as well as in the three 
aonths of summer tourism. We feel, therefore, that we need a strong winter 
ransportation system and let us face it, in the winter time there is no finer way 
0 travel than by train if you want to enjoy the scenic beauties from west to 
ast or from east to west, depending on what direction you fellows go. We have 
fe inducements in Banff and so on to make you doubly appreciate these things 
Toviding the transportation is available. 
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Calgary is quite a convention city. I am sure you are aware of this. 
have first class hotel accommodations. Again, transportation is mandatory to 
success because of our geographic position is considerably off the contine 
centre in so far as population is concerned. As a matter of interest a few d 
ago, we had the pleasure of the Hon. Mr. Winters making the key speech to t 
Chamber of Commerce on its 75th year anniversary and he pointed out that 
could see the future of Calgary as being involved in air transportatiol 
Obviously he was not going to usurp your position and say rail transportatic 
but he did mention the word transportation as being a part of Calgary’s futur 
We very definitely feel it is and we can show you statistics ad infinitum © 
prove this to be the case. Edmonton by the way, our sister city to the north 
hesitate to mention it by name but we do—has three CNR trains, I am told in 
winter and four in the summer. This is a peculiar situation because Edmonto! 
economic return is involved in a large area of service to the north. In oth 
words, the trains, if anything, are more important to Calgary than they are 
Edmonton. And yet we have the illogic of Edmonton having four trains in t 
summer, three in the winter where we have one and we are not too sure 
long that one will continue. 


We cannot give you information on passenger loadings because the day 
day loadings are not available to us. I am sure by the way if one of you v 
like to try phoning to the local station here to obtain the loading situation 
is today they would tell you to phone Montreal and if Parkinsons’s law folle 
its normal course Montreal will probably tell you to phone elsewhere. 


you with the booking. So, Mr. Chairman, winding up our submission, I 
point out to you that we would like to repeat that the CPR’s well being shoul 
not be determined on one unit of its operation alone, that the “Dominion 
only part of the unit, and if you are going to rationalize the CPR your te 
reference should be its whole operation possibly even an increase in this form’ 
transportation and as such, then your terms your reference which you h a 
allowed me to trespass all over probably might be more elastic. Thank you 
gentlemen. This is a resumé, of course, of the city’s position and I would not lik 
to conclude without sincerely thanking the Committee for the opportunity 
appearing, Mr. Chairman, at this hearing and expressing these views for th 
City of Calgary. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Alderman Davis. I would like to say that 
are happy to be in Calgary. We all appreciate this opportunity, because 
missed their representation in Ottawa. This is why we thought we had b 
come back here. Mr. Smith, have you anything to add to Alderman Davis’ brie 


Mr. SmitH: Nothing at all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. AnprRAS: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, many of the questions I had in 
mind have been answered by the particular form of presentations 


it; for instance, the Palliser Hotel Agreement. Was this the only City of Ca 
concession over and above concessions that were made on the federal lh 
through the 1881 agreement? Were there any other city deals made with 
railway to enhance their position? 
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| Mr. Davis: Mr. Chairman, in 1881, of course, Calgary did not make any 
deals. In 1911, they entered into a number, the Palliser Hotel was one, the 
Ogden agreement was another and we had two or three others at that time. The 
| Ogden agreement is now just a crossing agreement, and no more a problem to 
_ the city. With respect to the Palliser Hotel, we have asked leave of our local 
legislators to relieve us of its burden as well. The other agreements that I 
_ mentioned have long past being in effect on the city. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interject. Although in the brief presented by 

_ Alderman Davis, the Palliser agreement and other agreements were brought in, 

'-we are really involved in our terms of reference with the 1880 agreement. Any 

_agreements entered into between the city of Calgary and the CPR after that 
time have no relevance as far as this hearing is concerned. 


Mr. AnpRAS: I will not argue with you, Mr. Chairman. There are circum- 
stances where it is relevant because it establishes a question of moral obligation 
_to a degree; to the same degree that it does in the 1991 agreement. Nevertheless, 
_I have had the answer to that particular question. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will say again that any agreement entered into by any 
municipality with the CPR after the 1881 agreements is not within our terms of 
reference and I would so rule if I was forced to rule on that. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, I would like to know what year was the city of 
Calgary incorporated and also what was the population of the city of Calgary 
‘at that time. 


The CHAIRMAN: I cannot answer either of those exactly—1872. 


Mr. Rock: The reason why I asked this Mr. Chairman, was that I wanted to 
know what the population at that time was to find out whether the CPR had 
much to do as a pioneer in building the city of Calgary. That is all, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Davis: I do not think there is an answer to the question. Obviously, 
yes. I do not think there is a single western city that would maybe exist in its 
present location without one or other of the railroads. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to address this to Alderman 
Davis. I was quite interested when the alderman expressed his concern over the 
loss of rail services and the dangers that might exist to the city. I was 
wondering if he is able to document any difficulties or any economic losses to 
the city of Calgary as a result of the discontinuance of the “Dominion”’. 


Mr. Davis: The answer is generally no. We do know, however, of the 
aggressive pursuit of travellers that the CPR had carried out. It dropped an 
awful lot of them off here over a period of time in the last ten years; you 
probably read that in the brief delivered in Ottawa. They pointed out that they 
had an aggressive campaign to attract tourists and because of the interconnect- 
ing bus service on a kind of a loop system, we know a great number of these 
people ended up in the Calgary-Banff area. The exact number, sir, I cannot tell 
you. 


Mr. SattsMAN: I would like to ask you for an opinion regarding the 
rationalization of railway services. We have heard some evidence about the 
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number of trains between Edmonton and here and the question I would like 
ask you is, do you need as many trains as that between here and Edmonton? 


Mr. Davis: I think that is easy to answer. The Greyhound people, I am tol 
because of people who want to move around, and I think the city of Red De 
will speak on this subject, have now increased to 13 busses a day, some expre 
some local pick-up. I would suggest the business is there because I canne 
imagine a private corporation of that size operating at a loss. I am sure they a 
not public benefactors. The business must be there. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Just one short final question. Referring to the discontinu 
ance of the “Dominion” you also added another train. Would you elaborate a 
that, please? 


Mr. Davis: Again getting back to evidence presented in Ottawa, there we 
areas of the day liner service. After all transportation is a balanced thing. V 
have air transportation connecting other forms of transportation. U-drives a 
part of the transportation system; trains are in the modern concept of transpo 
tation. All of these things that we mentioned in the hearing in Ottawa, | 
having looked at the effective return, included such items as the Day lin 
service from Edmonton to Calgary. I forgot who asked the question, but I th 
that it was Mr. Horner (Acadia) who asked this in Ottawa. These are the othe 
that we refer to. 


@ (11.20 a.m.) 


Mr. Outson: Alderman Davis, I would like to refer you to the statement y 
made respecting the—I am not sure whether it was a statement or an express 
which you had from your travel agent in Calgary—that it was now gett 
difficult to get booking for any rail service. Is it difficult or impossible to g 
booking travelling by rail to eastern Canada, this only being the 9th of May? 


Mr. Davis: One can only go by the phone information they obtain but 
this moment you cannot get your choice of days. You are all travellers as M.1] 
and you know that a particular day is all important to you. You cannot tray 
next Thursday if you have a constituency problem today. This is not availab 
You do not have a choice of time. They point out that the bookings for summ 
are very heavy and they will not accept too many additional bookings at fl 
time. Of course, the distance you want to travel is also a problem. The a 
you get all point out the same thing, that the difficulties are multiplying a 
that within a six week period of time they cannot guarantee you a space. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Davis, in relation to last year, would the bookings 
summer rail travel service be higher than for 1964? 


Mr. Davis: I have no way of answering that. I would not dodge 
question but I suspect so. I think that people are more travel oriented. Ag i 
point out to you that the Greyhound Company is expanding by leaps 
bounds into this area of tourism. The statistics that were put together for 
Olympics—the national DBS statistics are not too available in this field— 
point out to a more travelling and affluent public and we think that if the t 
portation was available in quality that the answer to your question would | 
only be yes but would obviously be yes. 
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Mr. OLson: What is your opinion as to the interest in Calgary, with respect 
| to Expo ’67 and centennial travel plans in general? Do you expect a significant 
‘upsurge in demand for the summer, or for the whole year, of 1967? 


Mr. Davis: I think the answer to that is, yes. I know that I will go to Expo 
/and probably by air. I am sure that most others, if given the opportunity and all 
things being equal at the time, will certainly wish to go to Expo. We did not cut 
Quebec adrift as far as the west is concerned and I think we still feel that it is 
aery much a Canadian show. 


Mr. Otson: Do you think that there will be some people coming to Expo 
from overseas who will want to come to Calgary, too? 


Mr. Davis: There is no doubt about it. I made mention of that in the brief. 
The large flow of European travellers that we now have coming to Canada 
|\consists of a considerable portion who prefer to go by rail. They are traditional- 
ly rail-minded. In this part of the world, because of the great distances, we are 
'more inclined now to go by air because of the time parameters. But in European 
‘travel, even at this moment, it is mostly by rail, by both the older people as 
well as the young. They have a tendency then to disembark ship or plane and 
then prefer to see Canada by rail because it gives them a better opportunity to 
really see Canada. After all, from the air what do you see? The same thing 
applies to us when going to Europe. I do not believe that you would see Europe 
by air. Generally, it is by bus or by rail and the loss of this train means the loss 
of a facility for them to see Canada. I think also that it is a great financial loss 
‘at least in summer, but we feel it is a greater loss to Calgary during the winter 
‘because we spend a considerable amount of money in winter tourism, and this 
particular type of tourist has little more time on his hands and is inclined to go 
‘by more definite patterns. He is not the tent traveller that the summer tourist is 
and therefore we think it will be a loss to us. 


' 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, as a followup to your suggestion or your 
statement that we did not hear from the representatives of Calgary at Ot- 
tawa—and I think Alderman Davis explained that very well by saying that he 
‘was not sure of the situation regarding the appeal—I have here the seventh 
report of our Committee dated Thursday, March 24, and in the brief it says, 


We represent the municipal authorities of the cities bordering on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway from Calgary to Winnipeg 
And at the end it says, 
All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of the eight cities 
from Winnipeg to Calgary 
I take it from that, that you agreed with the brief that was presented to us? 
Mr. Davis: Yes. 
Mr. Pascok: I read also: 
We believe that adequate transportation facilities are not only an 


| amenity of an expanding urban society but also are the very essence of 
necessity for our economic survival of cities. 


Would you agree with that? 
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Mr. Davis: No, sir. As I pointed out in our brief each city has a somew 
different problem. We think that we will lose considerably by the loss of a fi 
class transportation system. However, we do not feel that this marks the end 
time. In due course Calgary, like the others, will pursue a more aggressive a 
of obtaining alternative transportation. 


Mr. Pascor: I have two more questions. You may agree with this f 
statement: 
An immediate re-examination of all aspects of transportation ¢ 
the national transportation policy should be formulated and implemen 

ed. 


Do you agree with that? 
Mr. DAvis: Yes, sir, we do. 


Mr. Pascor: And do you agree with this statement in the brief that “On 
board should be over the entire field of transportation”? 


Mr. Davis: We think that this is one of the more positive pieces o 
legislation that will be coming down this year in Ottawa. Quite frankly th 
business of transportation has become in itself a unique subject. As I mention 
a moment ago, that transportation is a balanced item now. It is no longer 
you go by rail, by car or horse and buggy. These parameters of transportati 
are an integral part of each other and the only way that you are going 
co-mesh them is to have a board who looks at all forms of transportation 2 
unit requirement. Obviously, rail is part and parcel of an air system and the a 
system is part and parcel of a ship system. Obviously the car is an ancillary 
both of them. We feel that the only way you can relate these subjects is to p 
them under a knowledgeable board that will realize, particularly in our wester 
reaches, that balanced transportation is all-essential. I believe, as the Hon. M 
Winters has pointed out, when he was speaking in Calgary, that transportatic 
is our future. 


Mr. PAscoE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that answers my questions. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Davis, you spoke of the importance of conventions and th 
tourist business to Calgary. Do you have any statistics, or could you express 
opinion, as to whether you had fewer conventions and fewer tourists since “T! 
Dominion” has been taken off, or are they still coming in the same numbers, 
perhaps increasing, but arriving by other forms of transport? 


Mr. Davis: You know I am a professional engineer, Mr. Carter, and f 
problem that we have here is, how far is up. In drafting the expansion of 
tourist business, we have a fairly sharp graph. We do not know, howe 
whether the graph might have been sharper had we been able to 
a more flexible and fluid form of transportation. We believe our i 
would have been greater than the increase we are expecting. On the oth 
hand, I cannot answer directly whether we have lost conventions because 
the loss of ‘‘The Dominion’’. 


The CHAIRMAN: On this matter of conventions, sir, where do the peor 
come from mainly? Are they national conventions, or are they within — 
western area? Where do they originate? r 
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. Mr. Davis: We have a fairly broad group of conventioners now. There are, 
of course, the usual number of local conventions—like Parkinson’s law everyone 
now has a convention. We are now attracting national conventions and as a 
matter of fact in the coming years two international conventions have been 
booked and we hope to increase these. The international convention which we 
would like to pursue is one like the international oil convention. This type of 
convention is the ultimate in conventions where you have a built in buy-sell 
arrangement. If you attract an international convention these people go back to 
their native clime, whether it is in Europe or Asia, and they will point out, at 
much lower cost, the values of Canada, the ability of Canada to produce. These 
people are our sales force and they are not a sales force that has to be 
subsidized. I do not like the word “subsidy”. These people will sell for us. These 
international conventions are the ones that we are inclined to allude to. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Alderman Davis. 


Mr. HymMMeEn: Alderman Davis, I would like to ask you one question. Due to 
the cancellation of the “Dominion” and the reservation problem, are there 
people in Calgary who are making reservations from the CNR at the nearest 
points and is the situation more satisfactory? 


Mr. Davis: I suspect the answer to that would be no. I know of a few 
Seople, including my mother, who prefers to go by train who will go to 
Edmonton to catch the train. I think that is almost unique. I do not believe that 
here are too many who are going to go from Lethbridge, shall we say, to the 
sonfused day liner system which does not connect to anything, as the alderman 
rom Red Deer will point out, to connect to a national carrier. These connections 
ire not good, the distances are certainly tiring and I do not believe that we are 


yarticularly enhanced by the fact that there are three CNR in the winter and 
our in the summer. 


Patt 30)a.m:) 


Mr. Byrne: Alderman Davis, I would like to ask you a question related to 
he Alberta Federation of Labour recommendation. Would the city of Calgary 
‘gree with the proposal of a new transportation commission made up essentially 
4y members of Parliament and a cross-section of the public of Canada. Would 
his be an efficient way of managing our transportation affairs in Canada? 


Mr. Davis: The obvious answer is that it would depend upon the class of 
ersonality and the knowledge that they would have. I have a great respect for 
he Board of Transport Commissioners. During my 16 years in professional life 
have dealt with them many times and I have great respect for their ability. 


Mr. Byrne: I do not think that I inferred that, Alderman Davis. 


Mr. Davis: I do not think that I ever suggested in this brief of ours that I 
ave any disrespect for their ability and I think that that point should be made 
ery clear. On the other hand, I do believe that the act under which they 
perate does not permit them the flexibility which is necessary to work a 
alanced transportation system. Neither do I believe that we should have this 
d hoc at large group of volunteers to operate a transportation system. I do not 
ecessarily have anything against M.P.’s as I am sure you have nothing against 
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aldermen. Quite frankly, your positions are clear and I do not believe you a 
experts in the transportation business. I know I am not. I have nothing agz i 
the Federation of Labour. They are an astute body but again I do not belie 
that they are prepared to cope with the requirements of the transportati 
system in one of the largest land areas in the world. I believe that you ne 
expertise for that and if you use lay people to provide the Mrs. Grundy feeli 
toward it then find a pendum but certainly do not make the system opera 
under them. 


Mr. Byrne: A further question, Mr. Davis: You certainly have given a 
broad interpretation of the transportation problems in Canada and I think y 
analogies are very, very good. You have said that transportation is a matter | 
balancing it with requirement. Would you agree with Mr. Murdoch of f 
Alberta Federation of Labour that the two other forms of transportation 
transportation, automobile or rail transportation are being subsidized highly 
the taxpayers? 


Mr. Davis: I do not have any doubt about it. The airline business pays 
landing and take-off fee as you know and they pay for counter space at 
airport. As such they do not pay what one considers their fair burden of co 
The city of Calgary owns its airport, at least until we find out who to sell it | 
We own it and we know that while we make a profit, we are not making 
profit in the normal sense of the word. We do not charge depreciation and so 
We make a profit but it is a paper profit. The air lines do not pay their tari 
We know the bus system does not pay it, because they pay a use charge. If 
are on the road they pay for a licence. If they are not on the road ther 
obviously they do not. But, the road itself must be built in any case and there i 
no argument about the fact that the public purse so-called builds the highy 
systems, either Trans-Canada or the local systems. The income from gas and 
at the moment, if you follow the arithmetic the Americans have turned out 


all the local carriers and lines that are required. As far as the rail serv 
concerned, we contend it too is subsidized. It is subsidized at the expense 
discounting the Chairman’s subsidy remarks, of course the 90 million that ; 
put into it. They are subsidized by the fact they have a tax holiday in what wa 
then the Territories. But of the four forms of transportation, the rail sys 
probably paid the fairest share of their cost. . 


Mr. ByrRNE: You said that you are not an economist and not a railroat 
Are you prepared to accept, on the face of it, the railways contention that t 
will be losing something like $20 million in their passenger operations 
year? 


Mr. Davis: I thought you fellows did an excellent job of grilling the 
Ottawa and I think I would probably agree with what you did. There are 
of expenditures which will continue regardless of whether or not “The 
minion” carries on. I think we can also agree that the analyses of figures of 
economists and accountants were substantially correct after discounting t 
continuing costs which really will not be gained in the loss of “The Domini 
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Mr. ByrNnE: Do you believe that if the rail fares were increased to a point 
where it would balance off the cost of providing the service that there would be 
any difficulty in obtaining reservations on the “‘Canadian’’? 


Mr. Davis: I do not think there would be any difficulty in obtaining 
reservations if you raised the price because fewer would travel. Unfortunate- 
ly—and you find this with transit systems and so on—that if you raise the price 
the line of diminishing returns sets in and you drop the number of people who 
would travel. The CNR have tried the reverse as you know. They have gone to 
their three colour system, they have lowered the price, they got more people 
and they are probably losing more money. We have the same situation in transit 


_ here at a local level where you can drop the price to being free and you will 
| probably run a full bus system. You raise the price to try and make a return 
_ and the number of passengers falls off proportionately and you lose money. But 
_ the real subject we are talking about is cost benefit, are we not? What is the 
_cost and what are the benefits? This is where the ouija board comes out, 


because at this moment we do not have enough sophistication in economics to 


_ determine what the cost benefit to Canada is as regards to the “Dominion”. I 


\ 


‘understand in part that this is the point of your committee, to try and 


_ adjudicate information to determine whether the $20 million should be looked 


at or whether the cost benefit of Canada as a whole should be looked at, and I 


rather hope that at the end of the game you will find out that the benefits are 


in excess of the cost. 


Mr. Byrne: This is partly what I am leading to, Mr. Davis. We have 
accepted the fact that all other forms of transportation are being subsidized to a 
fairly large degree. We have an arrangement entered into back in 1880 which 
sets out that certain things must be done. There is no doubt about the fact that 


_the CPR officials of the day were astute businessmen and knew what they were 


doing. Do you not think, at the same time, that if we are going to strike that 
even balance, that we should accept someone’s word that there are losses? We 


-aecept the Canadian National Railways’ statement that they are losing some- 


where between $35 and $40 million. We accept that we should then endeavour 
to provide a subsidy for the passenger transportation which is a loss at this 
time, if we are going to treat all of our transportation systems fairly. 


Mr. Davis: It would be easy for me to agree with you, but unfortunately I 
cannot. We point out in our brief that we do not think you should single out the 
“Dominion”. We believe that you should look at the balanced income of the 
railway company and the obligations per se and that they should continue on 


with passenger service as the country expands and should be in increasing 


amounts not in decreasing amounts because their commitments and obligations 
increase and not decrease. We feel they are making a substantial return on 
their investment and as such they should provide the service that was incum- 
bent upon them as set out in the original act. On the other hand, I do not feel 


‘that a subsidy as such is the answer to it on the narrow line of the “Dominion”. 
If there are other problems that the rail companies have accepted beyond the 


scope of their original intent then you might well consider a Canadian benefit or 


subsidy for the good of Canada, but not a subsidy as such. 


Mr. ByRNE: Would you not agree that the air lines for instance, cannot 
possibly reach their full potential if we continue to require the railways’ systems 
23798—3 
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to operate at a loss? We cannot expect the CPR to operate at a loss and not th 
CNR. Will the air line ever reach its full potential? We are not able to dete : 
exactly how much we are subsidizing them by building the airstrips and so on 
Would they ever reach their full potential if we continue to require th 
transportation companies, or the taxpayers indirectly, to subsidize a lower ra’ 
that is what has become known as an effective demand and providing a servic 
that is not economical? 


Mr. Davis: Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a very difficult question to answer. ; 
would suspect that the rate structure of the varied forms of transportation, wit 
the exception of bus-rail transportation, does not determine their survival. Th 
airlines have moved into the business in the last few years and have required 
great input of capital. They have a field which was unique and without any 
precedents so far as investment capital was concerned. It looked like a very 
high risk area and as a matter of fact it only matured because of the secon 
world war. I do not believe, however, that you can apply the same yardstick 
the rail business. I believe that within a reasonable period of time—I sugges 
that this is open to argument but probably within a decade—that the air line 
will be able to pay a substantial return, not only to their investors but will b 
able to pay for proper air line use and probably within that period of time the} 
may even pay for corridor use, the use of air space at a national level. I suspe 
as you provide—and I say “‘you” advisedly—more leisure time that you are goii 
to provide more travelling people and therefore will have a larger return 0 
aircraft when you get up to the 500-700 passenger version and they will be abl 
to achieve a fair burden. 


I do not believe that the two are comparable items. They are basi 
transportation, but I do not think you can look at them in the same fashion. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I think Alderman Davis has answered a similar question 
what I had in mind. When you think of transportation as a unit, as one w 
with different perimeters, I am not quite clear if you suggested how we shoul 
pay for any deficit with regard to that unit, to each perimeter. 


Mr. Davis: I do not think that we are prepared to answer that, but I do 
this, that while I am very much a free enterpriser, I have watched 
American system of competing airlines refusing to meet each other’s sched 
and being one of the most illogical things that anyone could have ever inve 
I have just come back from Houston where we tried to get two major airlin 
to tie in their schedules because they travel into Canada and each one refus 
to do so. It would seem to me that Canada cannot afford that type of appro 
and that we should take air transportation, ground transportation—other 
the automobile which you cannot put under any form of rational analysis 
tie them in together so that they are economically viable. 


Mr. O’Kerere: Any U-drive business could be brought into that sys' 
which you suggest? 


Mr. Davis: I do not know how you would bring them into the system bu 
suggest to you that if you provide the environment that they would, of cour 
be one of the logical benefactors to the system and as such when they are in 
52 per cent tax bracket, yes, you brought them into the system. 


° 
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Mr. Otson: Mr. Davis, from your answers a few minutes ago, I got the 
impression that you hold some views somewhat at variance with the Alberta 
Federation of Labour and others insofar as the make-up and purpose of this 
new transportation board encompassing all forms of transportation in Canada 
and you went on to express your views about the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners and so on, which I do not disagree with, but what I would like to ask 
you is whether or not you believe the present Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners are or ought to be a policy-making body or are they a regulatory body 
insofar as their administration of the Railway Act is concerned? 


@ (11.50 am.) 


Mr. Davis: Mr. Olson, first I would like to mention the fact that the 
Federation has done a great deal of work on their brief and I would hate to 
leave the impression that I disagree per se with their brief. All I am saying is 
that they have one approach as to how it should be done and I have another. 
However, mine is off the top of the hat and they have done a great deal of work 
on theirs. 


| Mr. Otson: I am trying to get at your position with respect to this and I 
wonder whether or not you think there ought to be a policy-making body 
respecting transport that may not necessarily be expertise in transport but who 
may have a fairly wide general concept of transportation requirements some- 
what different than an administrative body. 


Mr. Davis: You mentioned the words “regulatory” and “policy-making” 
3roup. Obviously the act as set up, I believe, invites the fact that they are 
*egulatory and not policy. I think the act is quite specific in that you are policy 
ind theirs is merely to carry out the regulations as brought down by parliament 
rom time to time. However, I also feel that we live in a changing world. You 
teither have the functional ability nor can you move within the time parame- 
ers required to make that operative. They are now probably regulating by a 
roup of regulations as such which are many years out of date. Now, the 
/bvious methods of correction are there. The easy method, of course, is to set up 
_ business corporation of the type that would operate transportation in a 
ractical sense. At the same time I am intelligent enough to know that we must 
d0k at the problem of democracy that goes with it. I would suspect that Mr. 
ickersgill, the Minister of Transport, who is bringing this legislation into 
’arliament, would probably have in mind a dual situation, a new minister of 
fansportation, which in itself sets the broad political philosophy, if you wish to 
all it that. I only hope that it does not go much farther than that. At the same 
me, he will provide both expertise of the engineering type shall we call it, or 
qe economic type would also incorporate in with the people who have 
nowledge of the rail. These two bodies and probably by the rules under we 
york, would work cooperatively even though the final say would always go 
irough the minister, back to Parliament to maintain the status quo of our 
ystem. I think that you could set up an organization that would do this and do 

well, but you might have with it of course, the problem which would be 
ssociated in having to discontinue certain things to improve others and then 


ou are back to the political argument and I do not know how you would solve 
iat one. 
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Mr. Oxson: I want to be very clear on this, because of what we are looki 
at here. In replacing the Board of Transport Commissioners, the replace 
that is required is only for policy, but not for regulatory administration. 


Mr. Davis: It is true. I think that they are as fine a group of experts as y 
would see on the face of the globe. At the same time they are quite obvious, 
they make quite a point of it; they are not the policy setters. Now, it seems 
me in today’s world that you cannot divorce the two as we did in the early da} 
of the rail business. 


Mr. Otson: In their judgment respecting the “Dominion”, I think 
suggest, and I am not saying they complained about it, but they did draw to 
attention that they did not have a policy, and that they were in fact mak 
policy with this Judgment. 


Mr. Davis: They made the point very, very clearly and I am sure they w 
making it to you fellows. I mean, there is no doubt about it, they know wh 
policy comes from—and no doubt about the fact that they are intelligent 
realize the handicap that they are placed under or that you are placed 
and I think their point was well made and I presume that the Committee v 
come back with glowing terms on how this can be done, and I am sure it can. 


Mr. Ouson: Just one other question then. Do you think that there needs 
be a policy-making board between the Board of Transport Commissioners al 
Parliament or do you think that Parliament could adequately and functio a 
deal with these details of policy that may be necessary between Parliament 
the regulatory administrative body? 


Mr. Davis: Well, I hate to be facetious, but I suppose with the presen 
majorities and problems of Parliament, it is very difficult to bring down 
policy that one side or the other will not pick on. I am not too sure how y 
would resolve your own problem in Parliament, but I do feel from a strai 
layman’s point of view—from the technical point of view, that you could se 
through Parliament, a policy-making organization with pretty broad term 
reference, and could apply to that the principles of good organization, go 
business judgment and make the two work. Now, you might say that it is imp 
sible—I suggest to you that the rail was built in the first place, the airlines we 
built in the first place, that it is very much possible, providing that you can a 
on what the broad policy is—what the terms of reference are, and that we 
be your major stumbling point, will it not? This would be the area you W 
have so much difficulty in trying to agree upon. To me, it would be simpl 
the rules of Parliament I imagine it is far more complicated. 


Mr. OLson: This is very interesting. I would like to pursue it, but I 
pass for the present time. 


The CHAIRMAN: On this trip, which is as Mr. Olson stated is a V 
interesting topic, and which concerns us very much. Would you not believe 1 
a one organization, new Transportation Board, or whatever you call it, that is | 
the mind of the Minister and of many people who presented briefs. Do you 
believe that that one organization could both set down policy and reg 
the same time? 


. 
} 
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Mr. Davis: Yes, I do not think that I disagree with that. From a business 
point of view, it makes good sense, because the CPR does just that. They 
determine policy and they determine corporate security, at the same time. But, 
I think we are always aware of the fact that there are those who will cry, “dirty 
ipool, this is not democratic” and it is in this area of policy that I can see a 
‘problem. What rights are you going to opt out to this board. The probability is 
that you are going to have ministerial discretion involved here, and how broad 
‘that will get, you can answer better than I can. 


The CHarRMAN: I would assume Alderman Davis, that this board would still 
ibe responsible in the end to the minister? 


Mr. Davis: The amount of responsibility is the trick of whether it is a 
handcuffed board of a functional operation. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Surely Mr. Davis, or no one here thinks that 
we can take the final responsibility of policy away from the Government, and 
any Board or new body that we set up that might include Members of 
Parliament and other people from across the country could only be advisory. 


Mr. Davis: As I say, we did not bring this up in our brief, but I do not 
disagree with what you say. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): One question I wanted to ask you Mr. Davis, 
because you have been very interesting—is part of what you were trying to put 
forward here today contained in the statement the CPR made and their 
Summary Point 45: 

The perpetuation of passenger services that are no longer patronized 
and the diversion of traffic from other media by the normally low fares is 
a misallocation of transportation resources, and a disservice to the 
interests of the Canadian people, if Canadian Pacific had failed to adjust 
its passenger rail service to the effectiveness, it would have been derelict 
in its duties and responsibilities to the people of Canada. 


They made quite a bit of that in the brief, that is part of what you are 
trying to indicate. 


Mr. Davis: I do not disagree on the CPR’s management and philosophy. I 
think that it is well taken. As a matter of fact, the counter part in the United 
States is that where an airline is subsidized to serve a particular region, the 
region continues to obtain service as long as they patronize it. Otherwise, it is 
discounted immediately. Even though they have a broad policy of Government 
subsidy, if you do not use it, it is discontinued. I think that that is a good policy, 
and I think that part of their policy I agree with. However, their responsibility 
as to modernizaiton of the rail—of keeping it up in modern times, to tie it into 
the other transportation requirements, I do not believe has been that well 
2arried through. Now, they say that they cannot computerize. What they are 
really saying, if I were to follow that through is that they cannot see how they 
tan tie in with the other services, including their own. I suggest to you that a 
Transport Board is going to be one of the most germaine things to their 
jiscussion—how do we tie the varying forms of transportation together in an 
awful big country. 
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Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): It is very interesting, and I take the libe 
of suggesting that this type of thinking should go forward to the Minister in th 
future, because he has called on the Canadian people recently in a speech 
Winnipeg to “let us have the suggestions” and it could be that if you a 
interested, it would be very well received. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, there are no indications of further questions, 
want to thank Alderman Davis, on behalf of the Committee and myself, ¢ 
especially as a former Alderman, and on behalf of the members of 
Committee who are former Aldermen, say it is very nice to have an Alderm 
in such a lucid and straightforward presentation—and a very informati1 
presentation, sir. I think that you have been very helpful to this Committee 
You have touched upon the passenger problem with the CPR. You have also 
touched upon a problem in which we are very interested, and which does fz 
witthin our terms of reference. Again sir, I would like to say thank you 
much for the fine presentations you have made to use, and who knows, we mi 
call on you again very shortly—and I would like to thank Mr. Smith t 
Gentlemen, I think it might be a good time to say to Alderman Davis while] 
is here that one of the natives of this city, Mr. Ballard, has been very helpful 
us in the City of Calgary in certain arrangements, so we want to thank JV 
Ballard too for his kind assistance. New, before we move on to the next bri 
which will be that of the city of Red Deer presented by Alderman R. | 
McCullough, I think this would be a good time to have a ten-minute breal 
At 10 minutes after 12 o’clock we will resume the presentation. 


(After recess) 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a quorum. Gentlemen, before we proceed, we 
have definite indication that we will not be able to leave Calgary—the trai 
somewhat delayed because of a washout—until about 7:30. It could be later, but 
7:30 is the time now. That would put us into Medicine Hat somewhere a 
10:30. A suggestion has been made by Mr. Olson that we take a bus to Med ici 
Hat which would take us some three hours Mr. Olson? I would like to put it to 
the Committee now, if after the briefs are presented, all our luggage wou 
remain on the train, the train would meet us in Medicine Hat, and we wou 
make arrangements for a bus to transport the Committee to Medicine Hat 1 
the function that has been set up there by the City of Medicine Hat. Do ye 
have any comment on it? 


Mr. Ret: We would be able to test the efficacy of other services. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Ballard was arranging something for lunch. Now, ¥ 
Ballard do you have anything to add? 


Mr. BALLARD: Mr. Chairman, I have made arrangements for the Co 
to have lunch at the Petroleum Club, which is about two blocks from the 
House here, and I called it tentatively for approximately between 1 and 
We could walk over to the club. It is not that far. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we consider this 
transport to Medicine Hat because what has been arranged for this even 
would have to be cancelled; it cannot be postponed, because there is 
other time while we are in Medicine Hat, which it could be postponed to. 7 
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_ other thing is, that if we have completed our hearings, say by 4 or 4:30, it 
_ seems to me that there would be sufficient time to drive to Medicine Hat on the 
_ bus, and also to have some lunch either en route, that is to replace dinner, or I 
' could phone and make arrangements for some additional food supplies when we 
_ do arrive at the reception. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson, gentlemen, I would think it would be wise that 
once we have completed, we make arrangements to have a bus transport the 
_ Committee to Medicine Hat. 


Mr. CANTELON: It would be most ungracious if we did not accept it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, I think so. I will advise the clerk to have a bus 
_ available at 4 o’clock at the CPR station, to meet us right at the train. 


We have with us now, Alderman R. G. McCullough of the city of Red Deer 

who will be presenting a brief on behalf of the city of Red Deer. When this 

_ brief is completed, if there is time, we will hear from Mr. Baron but if not, I 

_ think we will have to adjourn right after the presentation of this brief, and 

resume after lunch, and we will decide what time we will adjourn. We will 

| os immediately after the questioning is completed of Alderman McCul- 
ough. 


| Mr. Caron: There is no brief for us? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, there is one copy which I have. Alderman McCullough 
_ will give an oral presentation. Alderman McCullough. 


Mr. McCuLtoucH: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, members of the Com- 
mittee, Alderman Jack Davis steered a very skillful course through the ques- 
tions which you posed to him and has demonstrated his depth of experience in 
the field in comparison to myself. I would hasten to align the City of Red Deer 
presentation in general with that of the City of Calgary. There are one or two 
exceptions however. First, he failed to include mention of the amenities, which 
we have in common with the City of Calgary. He did not mention Red Deer, 
and certainly we share many of the fine attributes of the city of Calgary. The 
| other is, of course, in the area of taxation of the CPR. I believe that the city of 

Calgary has a deal which is different from that in force within the city of Red 
Deer. 


In passing I would like to mention something that might be of interest to 
members of the Committee, the acquisition by the city of Red Deer of the 
Penhold Runway facilities which we now have in full operation and which are 
functioning smoothly. The city is extremely happy to acquire these facilities. 
We have made application to the Department of National Defence for additional 
hangar capacity. These hangars are now empty, and we are in hopes that we 
will get a favourable decision for hangars to go with the runway facilities. 


Representing mayor and council of the city of Red Deer, I would like to at 
first express thanks to this Committee for the opportunity to make representa- 
tion to it concerning passenger services of the Canadian Pacific Railway. This 

‘morning is the earliest that I have had an opportunity to read written reports of 
your proceedings, but I have read a few of them. Some excerpts, particularly 
with reference to the much used phrase “effective demand” have interested me 
greatly. The situation at Red Deer is as follows: The present dayliner service 
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does not do a good job of catering to the needs of the one hundred thousand 
plus people living in the Red Deer area. The schedules are such as to make i 
awkward for people wishing to spend the day in Calgary or Edmonton or t 
journey to Lethbridge, and extremely awkward for returning to Red Deer a 
citizens who are unforunate enough to arrive in Calgary or Edmonton after 5:3 
p.m. Can true effective demand be known when schedules do not cater to th 
needs of potential customers? 


The second point: It costs about half again as much per mile to travel by 
Canadian Pacific day liner as it does to travel by bus. Can true effective deman 
be known when prices are artificially high by 50%? Red Deer citizens wonder i 
indifferent scheduling and artificially high fare prices are a prelude to anothe} 
application to curtail or abandon Day liner service between Calgary ané 
Edmonton, because of alleged unprofitable operation. The tactics described ¢ 
bound to make it impossible to measure effective demand and as well, to yield 
handsome deficit. Broadly speaking, does the CPR plan to deliberately make i 
train service so unpopular as to result in a completely exasperated publi 
demanding nationalization of CPR passenger services? Does the CPR seriousl} 
believe it could persuade the Canadian public to accept its traditional respon: 
sibilities to provide a reasonable level of passenger train service, without 
Canadian public demanding an accounting for the hundreds of millions o 
dollars of benefits it has received and continues to receive in payment for it 
services? 


Has the CPR not prejudged its passenger service to be unprofitab 
without making any serious attempt to overcome its inflexibility in meetin 
changing customer demands and preferences? In Red Deer, it is felt that mor 
attention by the CPR management, to scheduling, pricing of services, and 
merchandising, would result in a great increase in profitability of the Cal- 
gary-Edmonton ‘Dayliner’” run. Certainly, the City of Red Deer would oppos 
any curtailment or abandonment of this particular service. This completes 
written portion of the brief, and because I personally have had very short 
notice, although I have a continuing interest in the transportation field—I ha’ 
had four days to bone up on the specific aspects of the terms of reference of 
Committee, and with no chance to obtain the written proceedings—it has been 
somewhat difficult. 


However, I do have feelings on behalf of the city, in respect to gral 
handling, in respect to other aspects of service which the CPR provides, and to 
the extent of the Chairman’s allowing the stretching of the terms of reference, 
would be quite happy to discuss any of these areas. } 


The CHAIRMAN: Not grain handling. Just a moment please, before 
commence the questioning. I believe the delay which Alderman McCullou 
stated, as far as notice was concerned, was notice by the City of Red Deer itse 
I just want to clarify that, Alderman McCullough; it was not from t 
Committee. 


Mr. McCu.ttoueu: No, certainly the letter which came to the city was d te 
April 18th, and our council meeting which dealt with the matter was 
Monday night, so I did not have the opportunity to get the necessary proceed- 
ings. 
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Mr. CARON: You were speaking of the service given between Calgary and 
Red Deer. At what time does the train from Calgary go back to Red Deer at 
night? 


Mr. McCu.LLoucu: It leaves Calgary at 6:30. 
Mr. Caron: At the latest? 


Mr. McCULLOoUGH: Yes, that is the one train, and there is a morning train 
that goes up. I believe it leaves Calgary around 9 o’clock in the morning, to go 
to Edmonton, stopping in Red Deer—arriving about 10:17. 


Mr. Caron: How many day liners do you have each way between Red Deer 
and Calgary or between Calgary and Red Deer? 


t Mr. McCuLLoucH: We have the one morning day liner and then the 
evening day liner. 


Mr. CARON: One in the morning and one at night? 
Mr. McCuLLouGu: Yes. 


Mr. Caron: How was it in the past? Have they taken away some of the 
trains you had? 


; Mr. McCULLOUGH: Yes, they did have—I do not just know the exact date, 
out I believe a year or two ago there was an afternoon train, which was not a 
jay liner. It was a standard conventional train. 


Mr. Caron: But even a day liner, at that time of the day would be very 
1elpful for the people from Red Deer coming to Calgary—if they had one in the 
ifternoon? 


Mr. McCuLuLoucu: Yes. 


Mr. Caron: What time would you suggest to have one of these trains going 
dack at night, to be more useful to the people of Red Deer? 


Mr. McCutLoucH: Speaking from personal experience, I have arrived in 
fdmonton, and in Calgary, probably fifteen times over the past three years, on 
he evening flight from Toronto, and unless you have someone meeting you 
tom Red Deer, a distance of 90 miles, you are forced to stay overnight in 
Jalgary or Edmonton. 


Mr. Caron: At what hours were those flights coming in? 


Mr. McCu.toucu: Well, the ones into Calgary made it impossible—I do not 
emember the exact time, it was four or five o’clock in the evening—to get from 
he Airport to downtown, to catch the bus or the train. It was difficult. I think 
n several instances the flights were late, making a 5:30 arrival time in Calgary. 


n Edmonton, with an arrival time of around six o’clock, you are in the same 
ituation. 


Mr. Caron: There is no day liner after six from Edmonton to Red Deer, not 
ny more than there is from Calgary to Red Deer? 


Mr. McCuLLoucu: It is the same situation. 
Mr. Caron: What time does it take from Calgary to Red Deer? 


Mr. McCu.uoucu: It takes about an hour and 20 minutes. 
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Mr. Caron: So, if you had a day liner at ten o’clock, it would be mu 
better for the population? 

Mr. McCuttoucu: Trying to assess the needs of Central Alberta residen 
would suggest that a better schedule would provide for someone leaving R 
Deer in time to get to Calgary in time for a ten 0 hos: hearing in the morni 
and return in the evening. 

Mr. Caron: At what time in the evening would it be better? 


Mr. McCu.Luoucu: 6:30 in the evening makes it impossible for returning 
travellers, although it is convenient for people who are spending the day in t 
City. 

Mr. Caron: If you left at six o’clock, then you could go a little further, a 
it would be better for everyone. 


Mr. McCutLoucu: Yes, if it were later on—say, seven or 7:30. 
Mr. Caron: Or even nine? 

Mr. McCuLLoucH: Or even nine. 

Mr. Caron: Thank you Mr. McCullough. 

Mr. Rep: Mr. Caron has asked all my questions. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. McCullough, I would like to ask you if the residents of Red 
Deer and other districts in central Alberta who would go to Red Deer in 
attempt to obtain CPR service, experience any difficulty in getting reservation: 


Not only on the train from Red Deer to Calgary, but on transcontinenta | 
trans-Canada runs on passenger service. 


Mr. McCutLouGH: Very much so, Mr. Olson. The experience of Red D 
people, I would think, would be more unfavourable than people living 
Calgary, and I know of several instances where people in Red Deer hi 
applied prior to the taking off of the “Dominion” service, for space on 
“Dominion” or the “Canadian” and even arene a month in acveniae ; 


man was never notified. It went past his proposed departure time an 
request for space was never acknowledged. 


Mr. Otson: You would say then, that it has been very unsatisfactory? 


Mr. McCutLouGu: It has been very unsatisfactory and I would suggest tha’ 
the situation has been made worse by the lessening of the service—the tak 
of the ‘‘Dominion”. 


Mr. Ouson: Have the railway company or their agents given any reason 
this unsatisfactory response for demands for service? 


Mr. McCuLitouGcH: An employee of the railway of course, would be j 
difficult position in interpreting the policy. 


Mr. Oxtson: What I would like to know is, do they say there is no sf 
available, or they cannot accept it until the day before the train g 
what—do they know whether space is available or not? 
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Mr. McCuLiouGH: The usual answer is “We have no word back from 
Calgary”—and it might as well be Montreal, for the seeming delay in communi- 
| cation between Red Deer and Calgary or Red Deer and Edmonton— it would not 
_ apply in this particular instance. 
| Mr. Otson: Just one other question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask 
Alderman McCullough if the connections between the CPR service from Red 
Deer to Calgary are satisfactory for the transcontinental run? 


| Mr. McCuLioucH: To my knowledge, and again speaking from personal 
| | experience— 


Mr. OLSON: The “Canadian” goes through here at 1 o’clock—Westbound— 
_when it is on time. 


| Is there any train you can get on at Red Deer to put you into Calgary at a 
reasonable time? 


Mr. McCuLLouGu: Yes there is. The morning day liner would get in time to 
catch it—I think there would be an hour lag. 


Mr. OLSon: What about people who came in on that train, and arrived in 
Calgary at about 1 o’clock? 


Mr. McCutLovuecu: They would wait five and a half hours. 


Mr. OLson: I see, and anyone coming down from Red Deer to go East. Is 
there a reasonable ponneetion? 


Mr. McCuLLoucu: “The Canadian’”’, I believe leaves at—is it two o’clock? 
Mr. Otson: No, I believe it is about 5:35. 


. Mr. McCuLLoucuH: Well, he would have another five-hour wait, and I would 
also like to suggest that travelling from Lethbridge to Red Deer or Edmonton in 
this province is a real experience. If a Lethbridge businessman wants to do 
business in Edmonton, he would not attempt to go overland, he would have to 
try to go by air. It is a two-day proposition. 


Mr. Otson: He would not attempt to take a rail service. He could drive 
though. 
Mr. McCuLLouGu: Oh yes. If he owns a car. 


Mr. AnpRrAS: Mr. McCullough, an earlier witness, I think it was Mr. Davis, 
or one of the earlier witnesses, indicated an increase in the number of buses 
between Calgary and Edmonton, which I presume would all stop at Red Deer. 
Do you have any knowledge of this? How many buses are there now? 


Mr. McCut.oucu: I checked this morning with Grayhound. The bus service 
between Calgary and Edmonton is ten buses each way, daily. 


Mr. Anpras: Each one would stop at Red Deer? 


Mr. McCu.toucu: I believe that the majority of them would stop at Red 
Deer. There are express buses and there are local buses. 
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Mr. AnpRAS: You are hoping that before long you will be getting 
Penhold which is a former RCAF base I gather. Do you have any air servi 
into Red Deer? 


Mr. McCu.L.oucu: No we do not have any. We understand that investig 
tions are being made and we are hopeful that our runaways are long enough 
accommodate DC-6s. 


Mr. AnpRrAS: Assuming that you do get the air service in through 
Penhold base. What bus service would you have for local service for connection 
between Edmonton and Calgary. Would you not feel that you did have adequa 
alternate transportation to the railway passenger service to Red Deer and fron 
Red Deer with 10 or more buses a day going through there? 


Mr. McCuL.ovucu: You are suggesting that the present service be curtailed 
Some people prefer to ride on the train. They will not ride on the bus. A vel 
small percentage of people have ever flown and I would certainly conceive tha 
the passenger revenue has fallen off on the “Dayliner” service but this i 
because they are charging 50 per cent more than the Greyhound Lines. 


e@ (12.40 p.m.) 
They are not economic fares. 


Mr. Anpras: No I was not suggesting curtailment at all; I was just t 
to weigh it. The MacPherson Report, of course, indicates that first uneconom: 
services should be abandoned or curtailed, where there does not exist a publ 
need and they describe that as adequate, alternate transportation. If there is no 
adequate, alternate transportation, they say we will continue the service eve 
though it is not economic, but it then has to be a subsidy issue. I was j 
wondering if the evidence we have had today indicates a lot of alterna 
transportation at least between here and Edmonton with Red Deer tied in 
middle. We have several flights a day by air, bus and an increasing number 
highway buses, and it seems to me to be an examination of the big problem in ~ 
small perspective. But you do not feel that even with this bus service and the 
possibility of air service coming up that you could do without a “Dayliner” 
passenger train service. 


Mr. McCut.oucu: Let me ask you a question, partially in answer. Would 1 
be right to force these hundred and twenty thousand people in this trading 
area, force them to ride the bus if they prefer to ride the train, and they do ne 
own automobiles. 


Mr. AnpRAS: I would not be prepared to answer whether they should be 
forced to or not, but somebody might take the view that it is adequate, alternat 
transportation, when it came up eventually for a possible subsidy. 


Mr. McCu.L.LoucH: I do not have to suggest I do not have access to t 
costing CPR and I do not want to get into any discussion of costing because i is 
very complex. In a year of study in the matter has convinced me that, he 
really complex it is. But, I would suggest that this day liner service betwee 
Calgary and Edmonton could be highly profitable, if the Company would app 
some or put some sizzle into their selling procedures, start to merchandize 
service, communicate with their potential customers, to make an effort to price 
themselves in the market, schedule, to accommodate the travelling public. > 
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Mr. O’KEEFE: Could I ask a supplementary question at this point, Mr. 
Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: There will be no supplementaries, Mr. O’Keefe; you will 
wait your turn please. Mr. Southam. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Alderman McCullough made a 
reference in the starting of his brief about the artificially high passenger fare 
rates and I think he was referring to the day liner service betweer Edmonton 
and Calgary. Could you elaborate on that term, artificially high passenger fare 


' rates. Does this mean that they are higher than the competitive fare services on 


' other lines compared to this one or is it a matter of increasing rates say 


between 1960 and the present time, or what do you mean by that term? 


Mr. McCuLLoucuH: There is a definite raise in price of approximately 50 per 
cent. The fare from the rail fare, the bus fare at the present time from Red Deer 
to Edmonton is $3.35, the rail fare is $5.00, which puts it at 50 per cent higher 


' than the passengers alternate opportunity. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Has this been a recent increase, or is it longer? 
Mr. McCuLLouGcu: Yes, this is an increase within the past year. 
Mr. SouTHAM: Would you assume that this is to discourage the use of the 


_ day liner service and force passengers onto an alternative service or is it just 
- an economic increase, on account of the cost of providing the service? 


Mr. McCuLLoucH: From observing the use of the train, and quite large 


' numbers used to use the train, and the trains that roll through Red Deer now 


with three people aboard, seven people aboard, I would suggest that it cannot 


' have been a normal business decision to raise this price by 50 per cent. 


Mr. SoutHam: In other words, you would like to suggest then Mr. 
McCullough that the railroad authorities should reduce the fares, something like 
the Red, White and Blue that the CN is now practising in order to encourage 
passenger use of the rail service, by the means of stimulating and keeping the 
use of it. 


Mr. MCCULLOUGH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. O’Keefe. 

Mr. O’KrrFre: My questions have been answered, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: No further questions? 


Mr. ByrNE: You said that a more aggressive advertising campaign was a 
part of the CPR. 


Mr. McCuL.Loucu: I used the term “marchandizing’”’, which may be broader. 


Mr. ByRNE: Does the Greyhound have a marchandizing program that would 


indicate that this is the reason that they are taking the patronage away from 


the CPR. Do you not really believe that it is the cost factor that costs once and a 
half as much to travel by rail than by bus. Is this the real reason for the 


. Movement to the buses? 


Mr. McCuLLoucu: Yes, I would suggest that that is the main reason. 
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Mr. ByrNnE: The company have already said and we have to take their word 
for it, that they are losing a very substantial amount of money in opera 
these services, but just how do we reconcile these? 


Mr. McCuLLouGuH: I believe that in a previous hearing, I believe you 
hearing in Ottawa, when Mr. Sinclair of the CPR said that this matter we 
under study now between Calgary and Edmonton, and it seems to me that 
Company has either got to try to go forward or go backwards. 


Mr. ByRNE: How many operators do they have on the “Dayliner’’. Ho 
many people are involved in the operation of this coach? 


Mr. McCu.LouGu: The control man, the engine man at the front, and the 
the conductor, and I have seen on occasion, one other person. Now whether he i 
just riding or whether he is a paid employee, I would not know. 


Mr. ByRNE: How many seats, what is the capacity? 
Mr. McCuL.ouGu: Sixty-four, I believe. 


Mr. ByrNE: What would be the capacity of the coach that we rode o 
yesterday? Something like thirty-five? 


Mr. BELL: Thirty-seven on some buses. 
Mr. ByRNE: Pardon? 
Mr. BELL: Some buses have thirty-seven, but I was too busy to count. 


Mr. ByRNE: There is one operator for some of these buses. This might b 
some relation to the cost of operations. 


Mr. McCu.toucuH: Let us carry it a step further then, if we may 
Chairman. Would it not be worth considering if the CPR have this motor m 
perform a dual function, that the passengers enter into a day liner the sa 
way as they do into a Greyhound bus? It seems to me, that this is a question 0 
inflexibility, is key here, in trying to assess the whole passenger train question. 


Mr. ByrNE: Do you suppose the 1880 agreement that set down : 
regulations, that we are hearing to now, that there must be two or three men o 
this type of train? 


Mr. McCu.t.ouGu: I would think it would be entirely possible. Although 
did not read the 1880 agreement. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. Fawcett: I just wanted to answer that being a railroader. There 
nothing in the 1880 agreement I can assure you, that stipulates how many m 
will be on a train. But do not forget, that when a train is travelling on a trac 
it has opposing traffic to look out for and traffic from the rear and the mot 
man, or the man that operates the motor, certainly could not perform all 
functions. It is different on the highway, you do not have to be concerned ab 
these things. 


Mr. BALLARD: Mr. Chairman, just as a point of interest. I think that ev 
once in a while somebody on the Committee, mentions the 1880 agreement, al 
another party of the Committee says 1881, and really, I think for the re 
think that what we should really say is that when we talk about the agree 
we should refer to it as the 1880 agreement and the act is 1881. 
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The CHAIRMAN: The act in respect to the CPR was assented to on February 
15, 1881. 


Mr. BALLARD: That is right, but it gives effect to an agreement dated 
October 23, I think it was, 1880, so that both of these terms can be used. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Committee Members are referring to the same docu- 
-ment, whenever they say 1880 or 1881. 


Some hon. MEMBER: Does it make much difference? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. I see no further questioners available, so that Alder- 
man McCullough, I want to thank you for presenting this submission on behalf 
‘of the city of Red Deer, and again, I see that there is information there that will 
be helpful to this Committee. I appreciate your coming here. Thank you very 
much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have had presented to me a two page short 
brief by Mr. A. L. Barron, Q.C., as an individual. I no longer see Mr. Barron, he 
is not in the hall, but in case he comes back this afternoon, I think perhaps we 
should take this two page brief and, if I can have a motion, have it printed as an 
appendix to our Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence at this time. Moved by 
Mr. McEwan, seconded by Mr. Caron. All in favour? 


Motion agreed to. 


I think we have time for the brief of the submission on behalf of Lodge 635, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and Lodge 663, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. It is my intention to have the briefs presented by 
these gentlemen and the questioning will begin after the lunch adjournment. I 
now call on Mr. L. M. Erb, the legislative representative and any other 
gentlemen who are with him to present this joint brief. The witnesses before 
us, gentlemen, are Mr. L. M. Erb, the legislative representative of Lodge 635, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Calgary, and Mr. J. C. 
Sparrow, Chairman of the grievance committee of that Lodge. As I said, Mr. 
arb, we will take your brief and commence questioning after the luncheon 
adjournment. 


B (12.50 p.m.) 


Mr. L. M. Erp (Legislature Representative of Lodge 635, Brotherhood of 
uocomotive Firemen and Enginemen): Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen. This brief is 
eing presented on behalf of Lodge 635, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
ind Enginemen, and Lodge 663, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, having a 
‘ombined membership of more than 600. It is motivated in part by the 
‘mployment interests of our membership, but foremost as citizens recognizing 
he overriding public need for adequate and continued passenger service on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The Canadian Pacific Railway has had the reputation 
f£ providing the most complete transportation service in the world, and it has 
veen a contributing factor in welding this great nation together, by the ribbon 
f steel overcoming natural features and more suited to north-south movement. 
Jur founding fathers in conjunction with early railroad builders defied the 
bstacles of nature, hindering east-west transportation and laid the backbone of 
ur great Canadian Nation. The same sentiments were expressed by the 
*resident of the Canadian Pacific Railway at the recent board meeting. 
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Press reports quote the President of the Canadian Pacific Railway wh 
addressing the board of directors at its last meeting, as attributing reductions 
passenger service to the heavy losses incurred in passenger train operations 
recent years. However, this is not in line with, if our memory serves - 
correctly, reports of the president some ten years ago to the board of dire 
of the same company when he used words to the effect that the Canadian Paci 
Railway could be out of passenger service by 1967. It is with tongue in 
we might say the Canadian Pacific Railway is nearly on schedule. It is ob 
the railways are confronted with many problems, if they are to main 
passenger service with modern, up-to-date trains. A major problem, being 
vast capital expenditure required for new equipment to meet modern transpé 
tation needs. 


} 
Owing to the close profit and loss margin in passenger service it is appa 
to us the Canadian Pacific Railway has chosen the more lucrative field sor 
time ago to specialize in freight. It is with sadness that the Canadian Pae 
employee has found himself in a position of watching the deterioration 
passenger standards and the recent transport commission hearings on 
“Dominion” appeared to us more as a formality than an inquiry. Is one trait 
day, the service now in effect sufficient for areas like southern Alberta? Is one 
train a day in which reservations are often not available, even a service? 
cite the following example. An elderly Calgary woman receives word that her 
son has passed away in Ottawa and the funeral is heing held over one day 
hopes that she may be able to attend. The Canadian Pacific Railway does 
have sleeper space available for that day and uncertain for the next. This la y 
would not travel by air and did not want to travel by bus, or day coach. If th 
had been a second train on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and we do not me ! 
the likes of the service provided by the “Dominion” in off season during ' ; 


| 
) 
| 


past few years, in all probability, she could have obtained a reservation in f 
to attend the funeral. 


We believe two east-west passenger trains of first quality and prefe! 
evenly spaced, are required to give reasonable service, to southern Alberta. 
Canadian Pacific Railway passenger policy is being felt by more than just 
transcontinental passengers. For many years, the Calgary-Edmonton serv 
provided the company with good revenue as being one of the more pop 
means of travel between the two cities. ; 


return fares were eliminated with results that within a very short time, 
liners that had carried passengers to full capacity suffered a drastic loss in 
number of passengers carried. News agents have been removed from t 
trains, so that patrons are now faced with a three and one half hour jou 
between Calgary and Edmonton without any means of obtaining refreshm 
not even a cup of coffee. Surely, this is discouraging for people who trave 
these passenger trains for years, and it can only lead to a further decli 
patronage. The Canadian Pacific policy with regard to passenger tourists 
eastern and central United States points for the Banff area is most unrea 
In this regard, we feel the Honourable members of the Committee should | 
special interest as tourism is one of our great sources of revenue and 
private enterprise fails to do its part in this field, our federal govern 


’ 
Competitive rates that had been in effect were increased and reduction: | 
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should be concerned. Banff as it is situated, is well suited for tourists using 
public transportation and even with Canadian Pacific trying to discourage them, 
records of the past few years, should reveal there a certain popularity of the 
rail tour holiday. More so, with older people who with the help of pensions, etc. 
are able to enjoy this kind of holiday. Let us not forget that rail travel offers 
convenience and comforts for older people not duplicated by other means of 
travel. We believe we are entering an era where senior citizens will become 
more and more demanding of public transportation and rail facilities should be 
maintained in anticipation of this, even if it means, government assistance 
where maintaining the required service does not provide a profitable return on 
investment at the present time. It has been suggested that all tours including 
Banff on their schedules be routed over the Canadian National Railways, and 
bus facilities be used between Jasper and Banff for connection. Several impor- 
tant questions must be answered if this is accepted. Will Banff become a second 
choice by agents arranging tours? 


Is it realistic for the Canadian National to handle all of this passenger 
service? As employees of a major railway, we can see this arrangement would 
be most satisfactory for the management of Canadian Pacific Railways as its 
main competitor would be obliged to meet unrestricted Canadian Pacific 
Railway freight schedules, in fact we would be carrying practically all of the 
nations rail passenger traffic. May we suggest as citizens and taxpayers, it 
would not be many years before the Canadian National Railway would be.at 
Parliament’s doorstep for very drastic legislation to restore some semblance of 
competition or requiring subsidies in amounts yet unheard of. Again, with 
ongue in cheek, we might say that Canadian Pacific Railways contribution to 
Canada’s Centennial Year could easily be an application to withdraw the 
Sanadian. If so, why did Canadian Pacific spend many thousands of dollars 
‘enewing the electrical facilities for passenger coaches at Banff within the last 
‘ew years. The cost of which was probably borne by passenger revenue. 


One of the reasons we are here today, is that our members, like many other 
-anadians, are dissatisfied with the performance of the Board of Transport 
sommissioners and their apparent inability to recognize the feelings and needs 
the Canadian public. Your Committee, we hope, will take a close look at the 
nake-up of this board and possibly recommend revamping its structure so that 
t can more efficiently tackle the problem in transportation that exists today. It 
S not our purpose to dispute the cost figures presented by the company on 
/assenger service. Nor, are we in a position to state that passenger service can 
r Should be a paying proposition. However, it is our feeling that a transporta- 
ion system so necessary to the development of our natural resources, industrial 
xpansion in movement of our agricultural produce, should be covered by a 
‘ational transportation policy of which passenger service must be an integral 
art if the future and security of our nation is to be maintained. It is in this 
ight that we urge your committee to recognize what we feel is a real issue 
awolved with Canadian Pacific’s continued withdrawal from passenger service. 
Ve, like many others, believe that Canadian Pacific Railway Company has an 
bligation to the people of Canada as it was created and assisted by subsidy 
fom the people and in our opinion has continued to flourish in rail services, 


€nerously supported by governmental assistance. We feel that the time has 
23798—4 
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now come for the government to establish a national transportation po 
which of necessity, must govern the railroad industry as a major component 
the transportation field. Adequate transcontinental passenger train serv 
should be regarded as a necessary service in the public and national intere 
and profit motives should not be permitted to deprive the people of Canad 
whose numbers are increasing rapidly of this proven, safe and reliable form of 
transportation. 


May we take the liberty to suggest the honourable members of 
committee first endeavour to have a reasonable passenger service restored on 
the Canadian Pacific, and further, the honourable members should endeavour to 
have a national transportation policy implemented, part of which should include 
investigating and developing new approaches fitting rail service to the times. We 
sincerely thank the honourable members for the opportunity to express ow 
views at this time. All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Erb, on page 5 of your brief you refer to the inability of 
the board of Transport Commissioners to recognize the feelings and needs of t 
Canadian public and may I say, one of the main reasons for this Committee 
going across this country right now is to enable it to recognize these feelin 
and these needs. I do not know if you gentlemen want to come back 
questioning after; I think we do have time for some questioning now, I thi 
you are quite in a hurry to get to other places, are you not? I will see how 
we can get. I will open questioning with Mr. Rock. é 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Erb, on page 2 of your brief you say, 
“Due to the close profit and loss margin in passenger service, it is 
apparent to us, that Canadian Pacific has chosen the more lucrative fi 
some time ago to specialize in freight”. 


What cooperation is your brotherhood prepared to make in respe 
existing labour contracts regarding time and distance which would have a great 
effect on the close profit and loss margin, if in the future technical chang 
should take place and train travel at twice the speed. ' 


Mr. Ess: I think you must realize that I, as a local representative for the 
two local lodges, speaking on behalf of trainmen also, am not in any position | 
answer a question of that depth. I can only, perhaps, answer questions on wha 
our experience has been on the railway of things that we have seen of what’ 
understand, but I am certainly not in any position today to state what ou 
negotiators would accept in the way of any contracts in regards to changes | 


the lights of that. 


Mr. Rock: Do you not yourself take part in the negotiation. Have you n 
personal point of view in this regard? a 


Mr. Erb: I have a personal view, yes. - 


Mr. OLSON: On a point of order here, if I may, I think that it is a litt 
unfair to ask this witness what contractural arrangements he would be I 
pared to accept for some change, because after all, as he has pointed out, th 
has to be agreed to by not only his lodge but by their whole national umior 
before we get to the point where this. is applied. to the contract between th 
company andtheunionn ~ Lone = 
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The CHAIRMAN: I would agree with Mr. Olson. It would not be fair for Mr. 
‘Erb to announce that, because it is a matter of negotiations, and Mr. Erb has 
‘witnesses here today to make presentations on the effect of the passenger 
‘service of the CPR, not what negotiations they are prepared to enter into as far 
aS Wages or anything else are concerned. 


r (1.05 p.m.) 


Mr. Rock: You may be quite right in that respect, however, as you 
probably know, I feel that there is competition by air which is a fast 
transportation system and I also feel that the trains can travel faster, with 
future technical changes and therefore, I feel that that the people representing 
the union, should prepare themselves for the future also. I feel that this is very 
important for the future and I think that they should prepare themselves for 
that, in other words. In fact, just one question was asked before about the day 
liner. They have two men aboard the day liner, the buses have one, I feel in this 
case, they should also declare themselves whether they think it is fair to have 
two men on a day liner when possibly one man could run it. These things are all 
important and I think that when the representatives from the union, they do 
not have a general meeting. They only have certain people on the committees 
making these briefs; they do not have a big general meeting and ask every 
member in the union to vote on it; therefore, they are representatives, like 
anyone else. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, this has nothing to do with how the brief is 
presented. This is a matter of internal working amongst the unions themselves. 
In good faith, at our request, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen have presented this brief 
‘or which we are very grateful. Mr. Erb has already stated that he is not 
prepared to answer that question because he has no authority to do so and I do 
aot feel that at this time he should be forced to answer something he is not 
orepared to answer. I think he gave a very fair answer to your question. 


Mr. Ers: Could I possibly make an answer to one section that the 
Zentleman brought out as to why one man would not run a day liner service. 
Railroading is absolutely different from other types of public transportation in 
‘hat you run down two rails, and in various places, you are required to switch 
yourself into a siding, you are required at times to send out a flagman for the 
srotection of those passengers who are on that train at the same time, staying 
here to see that the passengers are looked after. These things come under more 
the Board of Transport Commissioners, and decisions are sometimes different 
rom what we would be prepared to accept. The running of a bus is considera- 
ly a different thing from running a train and as ar as the composition of the 
‘rews is concerned and discussing it with conductors, they are varied according 
0 the size of the train and the number of cars that it involved, and whether 
hhey are involved with baggage it is not just a set fast thing that there are two 
nen on a day liner. But it is required that there are two men on a day liner, 
hen I can certainly not see an enginemen running a train, running down 
dpening switches, getting himself inside, running back, closing the switch, 
setting in the clear; this is ridiculous. It is a different form of transportation. 

23798—43 
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Mr. Rock: That is why we are here, to clear our minds on many of 
important factors. 

Mr. Caron: I have been looking at the brief presented by the Alber 
Federation of Labour. A brief of the CPR stated that they had to submit to t 
increase of salary and this was one of the causes of some trouble. Were tl 
increases in salary the same with the CNR and the CPR? 


Mr. Ers: Approximately the same. 


Mr. Caron: You have stated on page 2 of your brief that the Canadie 
Pacific Railway could be out of passenger service in 1967. Is it your opinion th 
the CPR is trying to get away from the passenger service and wants to 
only the freight? 

Mr. SPARROW: I think that this remark was made as a result of the rem 
of the President of the Canadian Pacific Railway made at a meeting of the bo 
of directors some years ago; he passed the remark at that time and we me 
made reference to it in this brief. 


Mr. Caron: This was made by the president of the CPR? 
Mr. SpaRRow: He said that it was a possibility. 


Mr. Caron: Do you think that with Mr. Sinclair, the new president, there 
a chance that they may change their policy, because it is a policy for the CPR? 


Mr. Ers: I think that we are getting into a line of questioning het 
which makes it very difficult for employees to answer. We are putting ourselves 
in the position that all we can state is what we have observed in the past 
years and what’ amazes me is the ability of the Canadian public to forget w 
has gone on for the past ten years, the past twelve years, the changes w 
have taken place in transportation in the postwar years; the policies wh 
certain organizations set themselves up to follow which they felt were 
policies that they should follow. Sometimes this makes me wonder just ¥ 
we are all doing when things that are progressing have been planned for m 
many years. 

Mr. Caron: I admit that you have a new position when you come over he 
as an employee, but’ you were exposing yourself when you came, because V 
were to put questions, too. 

Mr. Erp: He also says that it is a right that if we stay home and do noth 
we are pretty poor citizens. 

Mr. Caron: You have the right to answer but I do not think we have © 
right to ask that question. You claim that from Calgary to Edmonton they ha’ 
cut away, the news agents who were selling sandwiches and selling every 
There is no more of that on the dayliner between Calgary and Edmonton. 


Mr. Erp: I understand from conductors that this is so. 


Mr. MacEwan: I just wanted to ask you, this question Mr. Erb. On page 
of your brief you refer to the Board of Transport Commissioners and you Ss! 
line 4: 

“Your Committee we hope will take a close look at the make 
this Board and possibly recommend revamping its structure so th 
can more efficiently tackle the problems in transportation as they 
today”. 
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| I wonder if you could go into that in a little more detail. Tell us what you 
feel and what your Brotherhood feels should be done as far as this board is 
concerned. Before that I would refer to the joint brief of the Alberta Federation 
nd Calgary Labour Council who suggested that there should be a new board 
‘made up of members of Parliament and a cross-section of the general public of 
Canada. Would you like to go into detail just a bit more and give your 
suggestions to this Committee. 


Mr. ERB: What I would have to say on this problem, probably you have 
heard a great deal of it in the past three years from our national legislative 
representatives in representations to your Committee. My knowledge of it deals 
with the case of the New York Central closing a line which necessitated closing 
down the line that went into Ottawa and the representation and appeals we 
made to the Transport Commission to reimburse these employees under Sec- 
tions 182 and 168, I believe, of the Railway Act, which, of course, progressed 
through three years to the point that it was denied. Then it was taken to court 
and progressed to the Supreme Court of Canada where it was again denied. We 
have spent since 1957 making representations to the parliamentary committees, 
ete. trying to get this legislation corrected and in the last analysis, when Bill 
No. C-120 came down, the recommendations we were seeking and the protec- 
tion we were seeking were not included. The board as it is constituted can deal 
only with these matters in as far as the legislation allows. If a problem of this 
nature comes up, where there is a dispute over a section which is only a matter 
of construction, the original intent in as far as we are concerned was that 
people affected, as people on that section of the New York Central were, should 
have been taken care of under this legislation but they were not, because the 
two sections, 168 and 182, were not tied together. If these commissioners had 
been in the position, this could have been referred to some type of parliamen- 
tary committee where we could have sought redress and got the redress 
without having to spend five years trying to get changes in legislation, which 
changes have not come about, and we are going to spend another five years 
orobably trying to get the same changes. In the meantime, our way of life is 
changing so fast that everybody has forgotten about the employees in the New 
York Central. We want something that we are protected under legislation, 
where we can get that protection. 


! Mr. MacEwan: Do you agree with the brief of the Alberta Federation? 
What type of board or Committee, do you think should be set up to deal with 
‘hese matters? 


® (1.15 p.m.) 


Mr. Erg: I was sort of impressed with the way Mr. Leslie wove his way 
round this. You know very well that if you appointed a board of parliamen- 
arians and a few civilian experts that the political pressures, et cetera, that 
would be put on that board, as such, that time and so on, passes on and the first 
‘hing you know the board would be a useless elephant, and yet what can you do 
ander a democratic system. We, as citizens, should be allowed to make these 
‘epresentations so that in some ways, even though I do not like to, I would have 
(0 agree with Alderman Leslie that this Board would be of no use whatsoever if 
t was composed of this legislation. Somewhere along the line we are going to 
lave to adopt a system in which these various boards and committees are going 
0 be able to function and do their job and take their responsibility. 
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Mr. SPARROW: I think the main thing as far as we are concerned is that ti 
board should have more than regulatory powers; the board should be comp: 
of people who would not be appointed on a permanent basis but who would 
answerable, either to an electorate or to someone, rather than be in the position 
the present board of Transport Commissioners enjoys. 


Mr. MacEwan: The board would be able to make policy, do you agree? 


Mr. Sparrow: They should have some regulatory powers but you hai 
many—not this present board as it is constituted. 


Mr. MacEwan: Have you any suggestions that would be helpful to us. Ye 
are asking us to look into what type of board then should be set up. 


Mr. Erp: You almost give it the same thing that many of the citizens 
Alberta are complaining against which is the orders in council, et cetera that 
Alberta government comes through with in which they sometimes do in, 
that many of the citizens do not like, but then there is no way of appeal 
against it. It is an order in council, or some board order and there is no ap 
against it. Do you want this type of thing? These are questions that I think y 
gentlemen are in a lot better position to answer than we are. 


Mr. MacEwan: I thought we might be of some assistance in the make-uf 
a board. You asked us to look into it. / 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I think there is some good advice in W 
has been put forward by the witness. You suggest in your brief, do you not, | n 
page 4 that the CNR should be more concerned than they perhaps are as to the 
efforts of the CPR to shrug off their passenger responsibilities. In this way the 
CP could get exclusivey into freight and become a very serious competitor f 
the CNR. 


Mr. Ers: Of course, you know very well that the CNR is in a somey 
similar position as parliamentary committees. Everyone in Canada seem 
think that management of the CNR is answerable to them and in 
negotiations and things that have taken place with the CNR, their managen 
has been put in a very embarrassing position, because of public pressure 
you not think that they are not going to say anything about this at the pres 
time. I should not be expounding on these things like this, I am going to § 
myself in hot water. . 


The CHAIRMAN: You are here to expound, Mr. Erb. a 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): The conclusion that we should take from) 
is that we, as members of Parliament should have a responsibility to see t 
the passenger obligations are divided between the two companies fairly so 
this event that you are talking about does not take place. That is the even 
the CNR coming to us eventually for extra subsidy or new legislation to t 
them out of the hole they might be in over freight competition. 


Mr. Ers: This is true. I think also that the CNR are in the position that’ 
are making every effort possible to see if passenger service can be ue 
attractive enough so that it will be profitable. I do not think that their 
operations are any too much different than the Canadian Pacific, basically H 
the same operation. It is the same problem. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): But they may defeat their own purpose. 


‘a 


AERBE § BSSPRESE 
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' Mr. Erp: They may defeat their own purpose but they also may prove that 
there is a type of service here that is necessary. 


Mr. Rerp: I have several questions. On page 4, Mr. Erb, you make the point 
of the Canadian Pacific discharging its passenger service on to the CNR. There 
are some points that should be brought out more clearly. What is the prime 
purpose of the railway in transporting either people or goods? We have only 
certain rail possibilities and if you emphasize the transportation of people you 
are going to do this at the expense of goods, so at some point you are going to 
have to make a judgment, and this Committee is going to have to make a 
judgment, as to what is most important, the transportation of goods or of 
people. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is too general. 


Mr. Ers: I do not think that this is a proper perspective, in view of the fact 
that there are certain commodities that only rail can handle. As you have seen, 
has taken place in the last twenty years, the commodities that other forms of 
transportation could handle and could do it competitively the railways have 
found themselves in a very thicklish position. They have had to revamp their 
whole approach toward removing of goods by rail. You can see this by the way 
they are now moving automobiles. It is unfortunate that there is not some way 
that the railways have use of facilities to try and experiment and find out 
these things before they go through a profit and loss cycle in which invariably 
there are many more people involved than just the railways. You cannot just 
say that you have people on one side and commodities on the other. 


Mr. Ret: This is the whole point and it brings me to your other point on 
page 6 where you speak of a national transportation policy. Is not the reason we 
are having this hearing and these discussions on the efficacy of passenger 
service the fact that the railroads no longer are the prime important carriers of 
all types of goods in Canada as they used to be and that they are being 
threatened by other methods, of moving goods. I think of pipe lines, aircraft, 
and that if we do have a national transportation policy, or a national transpor- 
tation board which takes into consideration all the competing forms of transpor- 
tation the railway, instead of being considered as a major instrument of 
Canadian policy, will be downgraded. 


Mr. SPARROW: I would say that that is highly improbable. 
Mr. Rem: Why? 


Mr. Sparrow: As you pointed out, certain commodities must move and 
where the railways undoubtedly will lose out is on short-haul work, they will 
lose out on small packaging. The transportation of such things as potash, wheat, 
coal, other large commodities is not going to go on your highway. At least, I 
would like to think that you would not start burdening your highways with that 
type of stuff. 


Mr. Rerp: Why not a pipe line? 


Mr. SPARROW: Pipe lines are a possibility. Of course, if we are going to look 
at this thing as projected twenty years from now, we might be considering that. 
Mr. Rep: Do you not think that what this Committee is trying to do is to 


look at the future to see what some of the potentialities are, to make judgments 
that are going to be valid for ten or fifteen years. 
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Mr. SPARROW: We are hoping that the Committee will look at the situatie 
as it progresses through the period of time of twenty years. 


Mr. ReErp: But when you have to make capital investment with hundreds 
millions of dollars which is what is involved, the decision has to be made no 
It is quite possible that this Committee could come out and order the CPR 
recommend, at least, to Parliament that they institute the “Dominion” and fo! 
them to maintain the same service as the “Canadian” does. This is an invest 
ment of up to $50 million. 


Mr. ERs: I do not see that at all. I feel this way. During the summertim 
especially the “Canadian” in the future is going to be operating with upwards 
thirty, thirty-four or thirty-six coaches. There was one conductor at one tin 
that had a thirty-four coach train going to Medicine Hat and he was in Medici 
Hat before he even got through and checked up on all the tickets. Would not 
be feasible that if instead of having thirty-four coaches on one schedule, wii 
two diners, et cetera that you put twelve to fourteen coaches on each train. here 
would be a slight increase in the amount of power needed. Instead of 
three units to pull thirty-four coaches you used two units to pull twelve and 
two units I am quite sure would be able to stay on schedule much better tha 
three units with thirty-four. 


Mr. REID: Then you run into two problems of cost. First, the labour aspee! 
and second, you have the whole packet of transportation going against you. 
refer to this plane that Pan-American Air Lines has ordered that will seat 
people. 


Mr. ErB: You have taken me off the intent of my appearing here on behalf 
of our brotherhood in that we feel there is a certain type of transportatic 
service going to be needed in the future. I have a father who cannot drive h 
car any more because he cannot hold his licence. He is unable to hold 
licence. He lives in a community between here and Edmonton, which is 0 
serviced by CPR day liner. The buses do not go into town. The main highwe 
four miles from town, the secondary highway is two miles from town. If you 
want to go to Didsbury by bus you get off at the service station and phone up 
somebody and hope that they can come out and get you. I was very surprised 
that some of these towns along the line have not been here and put in the 
briefs. I think it is just the fact that this thing is getting to be such that peopl 
are, if I may use the phrase, a little bit disgruntled and a little bit disappointed 
with how involved you can get in something like this, with politics and 
everything else that gets into it and how we ever got in the position that we 
trying to form economic policies for the CPR here today, I do not know. We ar 
only here saying that we feel that there is a necessity for a continuir 
passenger train service. I feel that in the next twenty years if our society i 
going to evolve into what it is supposed to, with the older generation being 
to enjoy the holidays and the freedoms of our holiday resorts, et cetera with t 1 
highways as they are now, overcrowded, and older people hesitating before they 
will drive their cars. 


Mr. REID: So dol. rf 


Mr. Ers: They certainly are getting in the position they are not going ‘Oo 
on the bus, because if you have done any extensive travelling on Greyhoun 


# 
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took you over a period of 48 hours you will realize that this is a little hard on 

the kidneys, et cetera. Older people do not like this. Older people like the type 
of travel that can be made on trains and we are coming back into this. This is 
our point. We are coming back into this. There was for a period of time that this 
service petered away. I believe we are coming back into it and it is in this light 
that I would like you gentlemen to consider this. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think that this might be a good time to 
adjourn and continue again at— 


| Mr. REID: How many more questions are there? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Ballard, Mr. Olson and Mr. Rock. Let me get an 
indication of how many more people wish to ask questions. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Why do we not finish now? 
The CHAIRMAN: All right, Mr. Ballard. 


Mr. BALLARD: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bell asked the question I was going to 
/ask, so I will pass. 
H 
[ Mr. Otson: Mr. Erb, I want to ask you about the statement you made on 
page 2, and I quote 
It is with sadness a Canadian Pacific employee has found himself in 
the position of watching the deterioration of passenger standards. 


Has this had an adverse effect on the morale of employees within the CPR, 
train crews and so on? 


Mr. Ere: I do not think that this is the only thing that has had an effect on 
the morale, but I will say this when I started on the railway some eighteen and 
a half years ago, you used to be quite proud when you were associating with 
your fellows off duty, meeting other people; you were quite proud of the fact 


that you worked for the Canadian Pacific Railway. Well, you do not do this 
now. 


| Mr. Otson: Is it that this deterioration in pride or morale has had an effect 
on efficiency and operation of the company? 


Mr. Erg: I am not in a position to say actually, that it does have some 
effect. 


Mr. OLson: Do you think that the part of making the CPR passenger 


service attractive would be having personnel who were proud of the standard of 
service that they had to offer? 


Mr. Erz: Definitely. 
Mr. OLson: That does not exist at the moment? 
Mr. Sparrow: It is not as pronounced as it was fifteen years ago. 


_ Mr. Rock: May I just rephrase my question so that it will be permissible. 
How much co-operation has been shown between your Brotherhood and the 
Railway Companies in labour contracts in respect to past technical changes, 
scheduled changes and faster rapid service which were inaugurated? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is the same question. 
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Mr. ErsB: May I answer this question? 
Mr. Rock: It is not the same question. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, Mr. Rock. Mr. Erb is answering your question, 
please contain yourself. 


Mr. Erp: I am going to say, I think that we have co-operated with th 
railway as much as the railway has co-operated with us within the confines ¢ 
the law that we have to go through. 


Mr. Rock: In other words, there is no real answer. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may not like the answer but the answer was given 
your question, and that is not a fair reply to the answer that was given. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, on Saturday at our hearing there was referer 
to senior citizens wanting more travel on the trains. I would just like to folle 
up a statement made there about passes for retired workers on the CPR. Do 
consider that as part of their right to have passenger service now, as part 
their remuneration? 


Mr. ErB: This has been a question that the organization has tried to dev 
in negotiating with the company in the past. The company at various tim 
intimated that this pass right was worth a certain percentage of our wages, § 
therefore we should reduce the amount of our demands. I wonder what th 
company would say our pass rights are worth right now? I will tell you that i 
recent bulletin that the company put out, if I was required to “dead head” ¢ 
the company’s services I would have to pay the fare, get a certain form f le 
out and then be reimbursed. If I required to go to Edmonton, I required to g 
half fare certificate to ride the company’s day liner to Edmonton. If I am able | 
obtain sleeper reservation, I can ride my pass on the strength of paying for f 
sleeper reservation. If I am not, I am required to get a half fare authority a d 
pay half fare for riding on the day liner. This has certainly changed from whai 
was when I started with the company. 


The CHarrMAN: Any further questions? 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): On two occasions this morning there w : 
reference made to the fact that the news agents were taken off the day lin 
Whose decision was that? Are not the news agents an independent compan 
agencies that would make that decision themselves? 


Mr. Sparrow: I think they come under the administration of the raib 
company’s sleeping, dining, parlor car service department. They are a part 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Mr. Caron: Are they the one to make the decision on that? To take 


off? 
Mr. SPARROW: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Mr. Erb, Mr. Sparrow, 4- 
want to thank you for appearing. Although you said you are not here to m 
economic policy, in a sense really this Committee is very much involve 
economics and the cost of the CPR and the “Dominion” and many otf 
passenger services. Although you might think that some of the questions wer 
not in your sphere, actually, I would suggest that the Committee is intereste 
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the whole sphere of transportation. I think that your brief was well presented 
-and has given us certain information over and above information that has 
already been given to us by other unions. You need not fear the fact that you 
-are here as employees of the company. We have had many, many employees 
of the CPR before us here and in Ottawa. I want to thank you again for your 
fine presentation. 


Members of the Committee, we have completed our sitting earlier than we 
anticipated. Perhaps we should thank the witnesses who have appeared before 
us for presenting such concise and informative briefs, and for the manner of 
their presentation. I do want to bring to your attention that we owe a great deal 
of thanks to the Sheriff of the Supreme Court of Calgary, Mr. G. F. Butterwick, 
I want to express to him our appreciation for the very kind accommodation he 
‘made available to us in this fine court house. 


Mr. OLson: Are we not meeting this afternoon? 


_._ The CHarrMAN: I am continuing, Mr. Olson, I also want to thank the City of 
Calgary for the very kind hospitality which was extended to us, and which is 
being extended to us today. Our thanks go especially to a member of this 
‘Committee, Mr. Ballard, for the work which he has done on our behalf in this 
city. We will not be sitting this afternoon. We will adjourn now to the 
‘Petroleum Club, through the arrangement of Mr. Ballard, and we will have 
‘lunch. The bus will meet us at the station at four o’clock, unless you would like 
to have it at three o’clock. The bus will be at the station at four o’clock. It is a 
‘three hour and forty-five minute ride. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Why not have the buses earlier and we will leave at three 
thirty? 
The CHAIRMAN: We are not sitting this afternoon, Mr. Caron. We have 
completed our hearing. Order, please! 


Mr. Barron’s brief has been incorporated in the record. I think that Mr. 
Barron was saying to me that he was not feeling very well. He came here not 
feeling well. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): We have to go back to the train and wash 
our faces and get things ready to go to this place in Medicine Hat. 


The CHAIRMAN: Arrangements have been made for the bus to be there at 
four. It will remain at four o’clock. We adjourn until 10.00 a.m. tomorrow 
morning in Medicine Hat. 
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APPENDIX “N” 


May 5th, 1966. 


Submission to 


THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, 


Howse of COMMONS, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


2 


Dear Sirs: , 
Following notice received dated the 19th of April last I am submitting 
follows; 
The Original Agreement of 1880 provided amongst other terms: 
(a) CPR to “forever efficiently maintain and run the Canadian Pacifi 
Railway”, and 
(b) As consideration therefor the Dominion Government pay to the s: 
Railway Company $25,006,000.00 in cash and transfer to the sait 
Railway Company 25,000,000 acres of land. 


Some time later the said Company organized and operated several subsid 
ary companies, e.g. hotels, land companies, steamship companies, none of whic 
subsidiary companies influenced or assisted the Railway Company in ca : 
out its agreement for “Efficiently maintaining” the railway facilities 
services. 


It is, however, recognized that these subsidiary companies have bet 
operated at a tremendous profit. : 


The company, however, claims that the operation of the railway division 
has been operated at a loss and has sought to be partially relieved from suc 
railway operation, and without justification having regard to the Agreemen 


1880. 


Suppose on the other hand that since 1880, 50,000,000 people have settled im 
the West, thus affording the Railway Company huge profits, would the Com- 
pany have been prepared to refund to the Government part of such profits. Tt 
question answers itself. 


The next question that arises is the application of the Company to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners to grant permission for the discontinuance 
one of its two transcontinental passenger trains, that is the “Dominion”. 


The question naturally arises as to the jurisdiction of the said Board 
entertain such application and to grant an order. A reference should be made 
the Railway Act and particularly Sections 3 and 2 (28). 


The Agreement of 1880 was confirmed by a Special Act of Parliament 
1881 clearly showing that the said Act did not give the Board jurisdictic 
even consider any variation of the agreement. 
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Having regard to local conditions in the City of Calgary the Railway bisects 
the City dividing it North and South allowing very few through streets thus 
hampering traffic North and South. There is a subway at Ist Street East, none at 
Centre Street, one at Ist Street West, none at 2nd Street West, nor 3rd Street 
West, none at 5th Street West, nor 6th Street West, nor 7th Street West, nor 9th 

Street West, nor 10th Steeet West, nor 12th Street West, nor 13th Street West. 
In the result traffic has to be diverted from its natural highway to just a few 
crossings thus creating unnatural congestion on such few crossings as well as 
| considerable inconvenience to such traffic. 


This Company’s right of way occupies the most valuable land in the City of 
Calgary, all for the convenience of one passenger train “The Canadian”. 


On the other hand it has been recognized that the Company plans on 
building an office building for Husky Oil Company and rebuild and enlarge its 
hotel (Palliser) which has nothing to do with “efficient” operation of the 
Railway. 


The right of way through Calgary was granted to encourage “efficient”’ 
operation of the railway and not for other purposes. 


It is not necessary for the Company to have its rails and depot in the centre 
of the City and such rails and depot could very easily be moved several blocks 
away from the present location for example the CNR does not have its rails and 
‘depot in the centre of the City (but 9 blocks South), and seems to be doing all 
‘right as compared with the CPR. 


What a difference the removal of the depot and rails would make so far as 
the downtown district is concerned as well as taxes and the division of the City 
into two parts North and South. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
a A. L. BARRON. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, May 10, 1966. 
(20) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 
3:45 o’clock a.m. P.D.T., this day, at the Court House in the City of Medicine 
dat, Alberta. 


__ Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albert), 
Zoulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington- 
Turon), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, 
ascoe, Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Sherman, Southam and Thomas (Maisonneuve- 
tosemont) —(24) 


In attendance: From the City of Medicine Hat: Messrs. Allan Gunter, In- 
lustrial Commissioner; Del Pound, Chairman of Transportation Committee of 
Medicine Hat Chamber of Commerce; H. Wahl, President of Local Florist As- 
ociation. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject matter of the 
dequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
mes of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The Chairman opened the meeting and invited Mr. Gunter to make his 
rritten representations on behalf of the City of Medicine Hat and the towns 
f Empress and of Brooks, before being questioned thereon. 


Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Paul, seconded by Mr. Lessard, 


Resolved unanimously:—That the brief presented on behalf of the City 
f Medicine Hat be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings 
nd Evidence. (See Appendix “O”). 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman, on behalf 
‘ the Committee, thanked Mr. Gunter who retired. 


Then Mr. Del Pound was called in his turn to present a brief on behalf 
‘ Medicine Hat Chamber of Commerce and was questioned thereon. 


Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Boulanger, seconded by Mr. Thomas, 


Resolved unanimously:—That the brief presented on behalf of Medicine 
at Chamber of Commerce be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes 
‘ Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “P”). 


Mr. H. Wahl was next to be called. He read his brief at length. However, 
ls examination was postponed until this afternon’s sitting. 


_ At 12:15 o’clock p.m. P.D.T. the Committee adjourned until 2:00 o’clock 
jig. D.T. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


(21) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications re-assembled 
1:55 o’clock p.m. P.D.T. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albe 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington-Huro 
Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, Pasco 
Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Sherman, Southam and Thomas (Maisonneuve-Ro: 
mont) —(24) 

In attendance: Messrs. H. Wahl; D. H. Medhurst, President of Medicine B 
Liberal Association; J. R. Driscoll, President of the Medicine Hat and Dist 
Labour Council. 


The Chairman opened the meeting. 


On motion of Mr. Andras, seconded by Mr. Olson, 
Resolved unanimously: —That the following briefs including two papers | 
printed as appendices to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence: 
(a) Medicine Hat Downtown Kiwanis Club, May 10, 1966. 
(See Appendix “Q”). 
(b) Medicine Hat Downstown Kiwanis Club, May 10, 1966. 
(See Appendix “R’’). 


Then the witness, Mr. Wahl, was questioned at length. 


And the examination of the witness being completed, the Commit 
through its Chairman, thanked Mr. Wahl who retired. 


Then, in his turn, Mr. Medhurst was called. He read a brief and was q 
tioned thereon. : 


His examination being completed, he was thanked by the Chairman and 
retired. 


The next witness, Mr. Driscoll, was invited by the Chairman to read 
brief and be questioned thereon. ‘ 


The Committee having completed its examination of the witness, the Chi 
man thanked Mr. Driscoll who retired. 


To close the meeting, the Chairman, talking on behalf of the Commi 
extended his expression of gratitude and thanks to Mr. A. R. Hay, She! iff | 
Clerk, Supreme Court, who allowed the Committee to sit at the Court He 


The City of Medicine Hat also deserves our thanks, said the Che rm 
for its hospitality and kindness. 


At 3:30 o’clock p.m. P.D.T. Mr. Fawcett moved, seconded by Mr. Boulai 
that the Committee adjourn until 10:00 o’clock am. C.S.T., May 11, 
when the Committee will meet at the City Council Chamber, in Moose ¢ 
Saskatchewan. ? 

Maxime Guitard, 7 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by electronic apparatus) 


| Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
| TUESDAY, May 10; 1966. 


e (10.00 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. The briefs this morning will 
be presented by the city of Medicine Hat. There will also be two short briefs 
presented on behalf of the town of Brooks, the town of Maple Creek, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Medicine Hat, and the town of Bow Island’ Are any 
representatives here from the town of Bow Island? None yet. 


The Labour Council of Medicine Hat was on our list, but we have been 
notified that they will not be presenting a brief before us today. There will be 
‘a brief from the Florists Association; the brief that is being distributed now is 
from the Medicine Hat Liberal Association. We will take the briefs in the 
following order: The City of Medicine Hat, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Florist Association. If the people from Bow Island get here by that time, the 
town of Bow Island and the Medicine Hat Liberal Association. The brief on 
behalf of the city of Medicine Hat will be presented by Mr. Allan Gunter, 
Industrial Commissioner. I wonder if the gentleman from the Labour Congress 
would indicate whether a brief was being presented to us today. We had a 
notification that one was to be presented and then a notification today that one 
was not. Is there one being presented today? Fine, we will take it. Do you have 
copies of your brief here now for the clerk? 


We will take the city of Medicine Hat, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Florists Association, the Labour Council of Medicine Hat and the Medicine Hat 
Liberal Association and as soon as the people from the town of Bow Island 
arrive, we will then discuss this with them. Gentlemen, may I introduce to you 
Mr. Allan Gunter the industrial commissioner of the city of Medicine Hat who 
will present the brief on behalf of the city of Medicine Hat. 


Mr. ALLAN GUNTER (Industrial Commissioner, Medicine Hat): Mr. Chair- 
man, members of the standing committee, the city of Medicine Hat welcomes 
you here this morning and we thank you for taking a first hand look at our 
problem. We would like to make representations to you as follows: The city of 
Medicine Hat serves a trading area of approximately 16,000 square miles, the 
irading area we show on the front of our brief to you. The estimated population 
within the area is 65,000 people. The area includes the following towns on the 
aorth, Acadia Valley, Oyen, Empress in Alberta and Eatonia, Alsask, Prelate in 
Saskatchewan. On the easterly strip of Saskatchewan there are the towns of 
fox Valley, Piapot, Maple Creek, Govenlock, Eastend, Consul on the American 
oorder and in Alberta on the west from Brooks, Bow Island, Foremost to the 
American border. In 1960 in census division number one, ant is Medicine Hat 
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and district in Alberta, there were listed 50 manufacturing industries emplo 
ing 2,074 persons with wages and salaries totalling $7,584,000, and the value 
factory shipments exceeded $41 million. In this same census division in I§ 
there was a total population of 39,140, of which 7,380 lived on 2,165 farms. 
total retail trade in census division number one was listed at $33,417,000. 
total estimated retail trade in the entire area, Saskatchewan and Albe 
included, is $45 million to $50 million. In the 1965 survey of markets by 
Financial Post, the following industries have been developed from DBS fig 
I will not read off the definition for each one of them, but there is the pers 
disposable income, the retail sales, income rating. The one that we want to di 
your attention to is the industry rating. The following table shows a compari 
of these industries by. provinces and by cities in Alberta and along the © 
mainline. 

The CHAIRMAN: This brief contains a number of tables and appendices 
Mr. Gunter is skipping over some of these matters in the brief. I think it w 
be wise if we had a motion to have the brief listed as part of the minutes. I 
moved by Mr. Reid, seconded by Mr. O’Keefe that the brief from the city 
Medicine Hat be listed as an appendix to the minutes of the proceedings. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. GuNTER: I will not read the details and statistics in here. What we 
to draw your attention to is Medicine Hat industry rating. 


It is apparent from these statistics that we are far above other cities in 
industrial rating and are therefore very dependent on transportation in 
forms, not only to move raw material to our plants and the finished produ 
our markets, but also to move business people to and from our city. 


Mr. CANTELON: Mr. Chairman, is it understood that the figures that 
given in the brief here are to be included in the minutes at their proper pla 


The CHAIRMAN: We just had a motion that it would be printed as a 
Mr. Cantelon. 


Mr. GUNTER: The area included in Alberta and Saskatchewan serves 
land farming and ranching, together with a very concentrated irrigation se¢ 
from Medicine Hat, west and northwest, including the areas around § 
Persons, Bow Island, Burdett, Hays, Vauxhall, and the EID area around E 
and Tilley. In Medicine Hat itself there is a very high rate of industrial 
development, with a broad base including the manufacture of brick and | 
sewer pipe, glass, fertilizer complex, tire manufacturing, foundry, flour mill 
greenhouse products, potteries, linseed oil and pickle manufacturing, tog 
with the service industries. Medicine Hat has comparably low taxes, muni 
owned utilities featurng low cost gas, excellent water supplies and excel 
labour; all ingredients required for good industrial expansion. To quote 
the Canada Year Book, 1964: 

“To such a country with a population so disbursed and producing 
port as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself eff 
and economical transportation facilities are a necessity to existence.” 


AE ae ke a ee ee M.S es 


— 


We have obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures sh 
ing passenger traffic operating expenses, and we submit these bear no 
blance to the figures submitted by the Canadian Pacific Railway in suppe 
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its application for discontinuance of the “Dominion”. Referring to addendum 
one, page 1 of the Canada Year Book, 1965, page 764, over the period 1954 to 
63, operating revenues exceeded operating expenses in each year. Items 2 shown 
on addendum 1, page 2, states that the total operating expenses in ’63 amounted 
to $1.14 billion, and these connected with transporting persons and properties 
such as stations, yards, terminal services etc., accounted for 37.2 percent; 
equipment and maintenance accounted for 22.6 percent; road maintenance 21.1 
percent; rents and taxes, 5.9 percent; ticket sales and advertising, 2.7 percent, 
and miscellaneous expenses including dining cars, 10.5 percent. It goes on to 
‘state that these proportions have remained fairly constant in recent years. 


We ask the question why should the “Dominion” vary from these. I think 
the CPR’s figures showed, in their presentation at the hearing on the 
“Dominion”, that there were variables amounting to 33 percent. These are the 
ones that we cannot see in the figures shown here. B. addendum 2, pages one to 
six DBS catalogue number 5202, operating statistics Canadian Pacific Railway in 
the years 1923 to ’64—first on page one, in the last five years the number of 
Passengers carried has been relatively the same and the passenger revenue, in 
‘spite of the decrease in fares in this period, has been relatively the same. Two, 
the rail revenues have exceeded rail expenses consistently throughout the 
period 1923 to ’64. On page three, the average per passenger train miles showed 
a steady increase in revenue passenger miles and also from passenger train 


Tevenue. Of course, again the ratio of rail expense to revenue in 1964 was 
91.90. 


In addendum three pages one to two railway operating statistics, page 4 
DBS catalogue no. 52-206, 1954, page one, the passenger traffic in 1964 showed 
an increase on the 22 railways reported over 1963 as did the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The Canadian Pacific Railway showed a superior ratio of operating 
expenses to revenues and the other 22 railways over the 1963 figures and this 
was 91.46. Page two, in March 1965, the revenue passengers on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway were down 70,000 and the Canadian National were up slightly 
amounting to approximately 100,000. Addendum B. I mentioned that these 
were the figures covering the Canadian National Railways and I would like to 
draw your attention to one item on addendum five, page three. We have two 
arrows showing the passenger traffic carried in the years 1959 to ’63 and you 
will notice that these are the same relatively all the way through that period, 
and yet on the passenger revenue items, the arrow two thirds of the way down 
the sheet, you will see that the receipts dropped off and we suggest to you 
that in this time the passenger rates were decreased too. 


The city of Medicine Hat would like to draw to the attention of the com- 
mittee the following: In 1961, the city appeared before the Air Transport Board 
to request continuation of the trans-Canada milk run air service, that was 
from Winnipeg to Calgary via Yorkton, Regina, Swift Current, Medecine 
Hat, Lethbridge and Calgary. The air rate at that time was $16, one way, 
Medicine Hat to Calgary. At the time of these hearings, the railway rate 
charged by the Canadian Pacific Railway was dropped to $4.05 one way from 
Medicine Hat to Calgary. It has been $6.10. We assumed this was with the 
board’s approval. Needless to say, economic justification on these comparative 
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rates ended air service. Now the rate has been raised to $8.80 one way to C. 
gary. The city questions how these rates can be tossed around like this. 


The city would like to submit to the Committee that transportation | 
Canada is a utility the same as electricity, gas or water, and on main lines on 
reasonable improved service must be expected and just rates necessary to mail 
tain such services should be charged. From newspaper reports, it would app 
that the Canadian National Railways are expanding and improving passeng 
handling services, while the Canadian Pacific Railways for the last few yee 
have been endeavouring to reduce and curtail services to passenger traf 
What is reasonable service then is not a question of fact, but of opinion ¢ 
the board we feel is the proper authority to make this decision. We are n 
seeking or advocating subsidies. We believe Canadians are prepared to pay | 
the service they receive. We are simply asking for reasonable railway se 
which is necessary to provide Medicine Hat with the opportunity to grow wi 
Canada. The greenhouse industry in Medicine Hat area grosses approximate 
$2 million per year. A large part of which is spent in Medicine Hat area f 
supplies as well as labour. There are some 16 to 20 independent greenhot 
operators involved in the above mentioned total production figures which i 
cludes flowers and vegetables. These goods are marketed from Fort Wi 
at the lakehead to Vancouver, and from the American border north to 
Prairie. This is one of three major flower and indoor vegetable producing ar 
in Canada. It is estimated that we supply only 20 percent of the Cana 
market in our particular field, the remainder being imported from the Uni 
States. With the amount of sunshine and the abundant supply of natural 
which we have in this area, there is absolutely no reason to deny that the d 
will come when we will be able to supply the entire Canadian market t 
eliminating the need for importing. The elimination of “The Dominion” } 
removed the only other means of shipping our perishable produce out of t ' 
Medicine Hat area during the four or five months of intense winter ¢ 
weather. The Air Transport Board in their wisdom chose to eliminate our 
service several years ago and they literally gave the Americans one third 
the minority portion of the Canadian market which we had. Neither the Cai 
dian Pacific Express merchandise service nor any other commercial ck 
firms which serve Medicine Hat have facilities to handle the volume of p eri 
able merchandise which we export. Although we have been told by the Ca 
dian Pacific Railway that they will carry our produce on their merchand s 
service truckline, we know from experiences of the past winter and the adi 
sions of their own staff that they do not have the trailer facilities to ha 
perishable merchandise, although they can and are at the present time q 
successfully handling our flowers with their antiquated equipment, the pr 
lem is that they cannot keep perishable merchandise from freezing during 
winter weather. The ‘Dominion’ train, and to a very limited extent, 
“Canadian”, on which the railroad is very reluctant to transport flowers, 1 
the only facilities which were available for moving our produce to mar 
and without this transportation our industry will perish just as surely as ff 
ers perish when it freezes. The Canadian Pacific in its brief stated that 
specific problem before this committee is that for passenger transportation 
they outline the various elements of the passenger demands as convenile 
comfort, speed and cost to the passenger. We suggest that there sho 
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another element and that is dependability. When all other forms of passenger 
service are grounded or when highways are blocked, the railway service can 
_be depended upon. Many people, including elderly people and those to whom, 
time is not critical, enjoy railway travel. We would like to point out that this 
dependability has been badly eroded in the last few years. 


In Medicine Hat from the Ist of December, 1965 until the end of March, 
the sole remaining railway passenger service on the mainline of the world’s 
/most complete transportation system was late at least 50 percent of the time. 
In the old steam locomotive days you could set your watch by the train. It is 
hard to believe that in this age of technological improvement that the trains 
cannot be kept on time. For this reason and to make connections with other 
_transportation facilities, it has been necessary for the travelling public to seek 
| other means of transportation. Many people are complaining about not being 
able to obtain reservations on short notice. Even on adequate notice there is 
‘considerable delay. When passengers do get on the train, they find many 
-empty seats. This is very poor public relations, and after watching the imme- 
diate reservations replies that Air Canada give, one cannot help but question 
/whether the Canadian Pacific really wishes to be in the passenger business. 
We made a submission to the Board of Transport Commissioners stating that 
if the “Dominion” was discontinued, then the “Canadian” must be improved 
to provide reliable first class passenger service, together with express facilities, 


and that an inter city Winnipeg to Calgary dayliner service be provided on a 
‘trial basis. 
' 


The city of Medicine Hat along with other cities across the prairies ask 
that consideration be given to a national transportation policy whereby all 
forms of transportation would be reviewed. In this tremendously era of change, 
‘our economic growth can only be assured with a flexible transportation policy. 
At a meeting of the American Industrial Development Council in Seattle, 
Washington in April, Mr. Welby M. Frantz, President of Eastern Express Inc., 
and past president of the American Trucking Association, indicated that in the 
United States the transportation dollar is divided so that 71 percent goes to 
trucking, 16 percent to railway, 5 percent to water, 2 percent to pipeline and 
one percent to air, and that the trend over the next ten years will be for 
trucking to increase to 76 percent and the others to be cut back. At the same 
meeting Blaine Cook, Vice President of Marketing for United Air Lines in 
Chicago indicated on behalf of the aviation industry that 85 percent of all 
Passengers moved by the automobile but the trend over the next ten years is 
going to be such that the 12 main airports in the U.S. will not be able to handle 
the passenger traffic. He indicated that for example in Chicago, they are han- 
dling 40 to 50 thousand persons per day now and that by 1975 this is estimated 
to be 150 thousand. In view of these predictions the city suggests that all 
forms of transportation, whether it be highways, truck traffic, bus traffic, 
railway or air, must be kept in a flexible state of improvement across the 
zountry. The “Canadian”, as we know it is the only transcontinental train left 
mm the CPR and therefore it is very important to Canada as a whole that this 
crime railway service be promoted and upgraded. In conclusion the city 
of Medicine Hat would like to make three recommendations: 
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First, that the remaining railway passenger service known as the “Can 
dian” should be improved in its operations by (a) an improved reservatic 
system similar to the Air-Canada system. (b) That the train schedule be m 
tained to ensure dependable service, (c) that provisions be made to har 
express on the “Canadian” when trucking facilities cannot meet winter con 
tions and a positive effort be made to promote railway passenger traffic. 


Second, that there be a new transportation authority to co-ordinate 
forms of transportation to ensure that all communities have equal opportunit 
to grow. 


Third, that there be an independent research body of transportati 
economists to study the statistics cost and other matters as they rela 
transportation facilities and their effects on regional growth in Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the questions start I should like to make one poi 
On page six of the brief, item 11, you say that the Canadian Pacific in its br 
stated that the specific problem reported was passenger transportation. 
only correction I would like to make, Mr. Gunter, is that we are restricted 
passenger transportation by the terms of reference that the House of Commg¢ 
set for the Committee and not that the Canadian Pacific restricted passen 
service. Hon. members would like to get into freight questioning, but that | 
been ruled out of order because of the terms of reference. 


Mr. Rew: Mr. Chairman, first of all, we should congratulate the city 
Medicine Hat on this very excellent brief. I think of all the briefs we hi 
received that this is one of the best. Now may I ask you a few general qu 
tions. First of all what you are really concerned about in this brief is that. 
“Canadian” be on time, second, that you have some provision made for 
freight, and third, that any attempt to regulate passenger fare not interfere v 
the type of air transportation that you are attempting to build up. Would that 
correct? The other question I want to ask is on page 7 item no. 12 conce! 
your submission to the Board of Transport Commissioners and suggesting 
you would like an inter-city Calgary day liner service to be provided on a t 
basis. Now, my question is this: assume that this service was not a prof a 
one; would the city of Medicine Hat, along with other cities being served 
this proposed service, be willing to accept some of the responsibility for 
deficit and, if not, who should pick up this deficit? ' 


e (10.30 a.m.) 


Mr. Gunter: I cannot answer that the city would be prepared to do © 
since I am a servant of the city. On the other hand, we ask that this be triec 
a trial basis to see whether it would be a profitable business or whether it we 
not be. We thought there was a good demand for it particularly expresse 
local passenger traffic between major cities like Calgary, Regina and Winni 
if there is a demand for this kind of service we suggest that this be tried 
trial basis to see whether it would be profitable. J 


Mr. Rem: That is fine, thank you. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): If you made a submission to the B 0a 
Transport Commissioners stating that the’ “Dominion” was scheduled, | 
the “Canadian” must be improved on the request of the Government. 


| 
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Mr. GuNTER: I believe that the Canadian Pacific indicated the cost of 
operating the dayliner and it would be a very heavy loss and the board indicated 
these in their reply in the ruling that was handed down. 


| Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): They did not ask to appear before the 
Board? 


Mr. GUNTER: No, they did not. 


Mr. Caron: What is the reason why that people are not traveling so much 
by train? They tell me that sometimes there were only three persons one day, 


and another day only seven, so there was nobody travelling by train. What is 
the main reason for that? 


Mr. GUNTER: I think that a lot of them are travelling by car. 
Mr. CARON: Have the rates something to do with it? 


Mr. GUNTER: I would say it has something to do with it, but I think it is 
the convenience of an automobile. 


Mr. Caron: Are the rates of the CPR and the CNR about the same? 


Mr. GuNTER: I could not tell you about the Canadian National we are here 
in CPR country and we do not know it. 


Mr. CARON: You do not know and you cannot compare? 
Mr. GUNTER: No. 
Mr. CARon: Thank you. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: In addition to the problems mentioned by Mr. Reid a moment 
ago, I suggest in conneciton with the flower industry, there is yet another 
problem and that is the problem that the railway cannot keep perishable mer- 
chandise from freezing during the severe weather. How long would you suggest 
the severe weather is and how do you suggest this be managed? 


Mr. GuNTER: Last winter, we had very cold weather for December, Janu- 
ary. I think that the florists are going to be presenting a brief and they would 
be more able to answer this, but I would say that we had problems of freezing 
and handling from the delivery point at the station to the loading and unloading, 
this type of thing. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Gunter your brief contains I think one of the only briefs 
that we have had to date that attempted to look at the costs insofar as the CPR 
submission respecting “The Dominion” is concerned. I would like to ask you 
firstly, if the figures we have here are figures that are from the Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics and other Government boards or agency that gather these 
statistics. 


Mr. GUNTER: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Oxson: In these comparisons when you look at them—and I am not 
going to go into it in detail—do you think that the so-called variable costs and 
30 on that have been charged up to the one train the “Dominion” are fair in 
relation to the costs of the company’s whole operation. 


Mr. GUNTER: Mr. Olson, we are not experts in this field and we do not 
ave the resources to dig into them but our only source of information was the 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics and using this we could not see how thes 
variables got into the picture with the CPR when they were not shown in the 
figures from DBS. 


Mr, OLson: You made some comparisons as to the total cost picture insofé 
as certain areas of costs for transportation are concerned. As far as you @ 
concerned they do not correspond with the CPR advanced as variable cos' 
Would you like to give any suggestions to the Committee as to what we cowl 
do about this. I notice that you have suggested that the Board of Transport Con 
missioners for a board of transportation authority ought to have—I think 1 
called it an independent research body of transportation economists. Wo 
this be for analysing railway costs? 


Mr. GunTER: That is right, railway costs and all other forms of transport 
tion, revealing the costs and coming up with the studies that would put t 
proper picture on the social and economic impact on communities such | 
ours in Canada where if we lose these services they mean a great deal, sz 
our florist operation and we need these reviewed by an independent body | 
that we can accept their figures. 


Mr. Otson: Do you believe that the service that is being supplied by Car 
dian Pacific at the present time is justified, that there is a public need for fl 
service on the basis of a $26 million deficit? 


Mr. GUNTER: Yes I think you need this service. 


Mr. Otson: On page 6, when you were talking about the CPR you s 
that they can and are at the present time quite successfully handling all flows 
with antiquated equipment. I was wondering what you meant by that 
antiquated equipment? i 


Mr. GuntTeER: The equipment could not handle flowers in freezing wea tT 
They were not capable of handling them. 


Mr. Ouson: Was this rail equipment or trucking equipment? 


Mr. GuNnTER: They dispatch these by truck and they would not handle th 
on the “Canadian”. 


Mr. Otson: During the very cold weather they would not take them 
the “Canadian’’? Will you give any assurance that it bothered CPR that t 
were going to handle these flowers on a year round basis when they took 
‘Dominion” off? 


Mr. GuNnTER: Mr. Olson, the florist is going to present a brief and 
would be better qualified to answer this than I would. 


Mr. Outson: On page 7, you say that the “Canadian” is late at least 6 
cent of the time. What do you mean by 50 per cent; is it of the day they ar 
running on schedule? 


Mr. GUNTER: Yes. 
Mr. OLtson: How much are they late? 


Mr. GuNTER: Two, three or four hours and more. f 
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Mr. OLson: Well, is it common for them to be three or four hours late or 
is that an unusual thing? 


Mr. GUNTER: Between December and the first of March they were late 
most of the time. We said 50 percent as a lower figure. 


Mr. Otson: Do you know why they are late? 


Mr. GUNTER: No I am afraid that I have been unable to find out. We be- 
lieve that the diesel equipment cannot handle the facilities in the cold weather. 
They freeze up—this is one of the stories that we have heard. I am not an 
authority on it. 

Mr. Otson: That is all for now, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CARTER: I am interested in paragraph eight, page five. I am not quite 
sure that I understand the significance of the statement about the dropping 
rates. If I understand the picture properly, the Trans-Canada or Air Canada 
was already trying to get out of this milk run, and while this hearing was 
going on CP dropped their rates down to $4? 

Mr. GUNTER: Four dollars and five cents. 


Mr. CARTER: Was there a similar drop between other stations, other calls 
on the line or does this only apply to Medicine Hat? 


Mr. GUNTER: This was in Medicine Hat, Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Carter: Did that have any significant bearing on the hearings? 


_ Mr. Gunter: I should explain this to you. The Air Canada flight left about 
the same time as the “Canadian” into Calgary and they were competing at 
practically the same hours and you could go to Calgary on the “Canadian” and 
at that time it was excellent service, fast, on time and you could depend on it 
and the rate was reduced to $4.05. To fly the same time was $16 and you 
would have a hard time to compete against that. 


Mr. Carter: And you imply there that that dropping rate was done delib- 
erately to knock out the air service on that particular run. 


Mr. GUNTER: It was surprising that it took place at that particular time. 


Mr. Carter: At that particular time, and when it was out they put it back 
again? 


Mr. GunTER: No, it is just been recently that the rate has been raised now 
to $8.80. 


Mr. Carter: It stayed at $4.05 until quite recently? 
Mr. GunTER: A year ago or thereabouts. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, there is only one question I have left now 
and it is in respect of the conclusions on page eight. There is something rather 
unique about this inasmuch as the city of Medicine Hat does not make any 
‘ecommendations regarding reinstituting the “Dominion”. Am I to understand, 
Mr. Gunter, you feel that if the “Canadian” operates on time and is able to 
wovide the facilities for handling flowers, and so forth, out of here, there is 
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no necessity for reinstituting the “Dominion”. You think that this traffic can 
be handled on the “Canadian”. Is this what I am to gather from your state 
ment? 

Mr. Gunter: In the wintertime, yes. In the summertime there could b 
a need for the “Dominion” train or extra sections on the “Canadian” to handle 
the passenger traffic at that time of the year. 

Mr. FAWCETT: The objections to extra sections at other places was that 
would be much better if the train operated at twelve hour intervals and thi 
would give better all round service. But this is the point I wanted to be cle: 
on. You feel that during the peak season in the summer there is a traffic fo 
another train of some description? 

Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Gunter a couple a 
questions relating to paragraph 12 on page 7. He refers to a submission to th 
Board of Transport Commissioners regarding the suggestion of an inter-cit 
day liner service between Winnipeg and Calgary. Now, this takes in a fai 
number of fairly large urban centres. Have you been in conference with 
other centres in regard to this and what was their attitude towards it? 


Mr. GUNTER: They were interested in it. 


Mr. Pascoe: This matter was brought up, you will recall, at our heari 
in Ottawa and Mr. Sinclair who is now the president of CPR suggested 
they might try it if the urban centres would assume part of the operati 
costs. I know you have said you could not answer for that, but do you thin 
it would be a fair suggestion that the urban centres assume part of this co 


Mr. GUNTER: No, I do not think so. : 

Mr. PascoE: Would the idea be to use this day liner as a sort of feeds 
liner for the “Canadian”, stopping at all points to pick up people that perhaj 
could be served at one central point by the “Canadian”? 

Mr. GunTER: This would help the smaller centres to keep traffic and 
press coming and going but the “Canadian” then would be able to mainta 
its fast schedule across the country. 

Mr. Pascoe: This one that is stopping at most of the smaller points 
pick up any people that required. You say on a trial basis rather than on t 
proposition of use or lose; would that be the idea, that it was there and if th 
did not use it it would be gone? 


Mr. GuNTER: That is right. 


Mr. Pascoe: On this one authority that you talk about, would it ha 
supervision over all means of transportation? 


Mr. Gunter: A co-ordinating body to deal with all transportation’§ or‘ 
lems. 


Mr. Pascoe: They could probably work in with this day liner with - 
“Canadian’’? : 


Mr. GUNTER: Yes. 
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| Mr. Pascog: Just one more point. You refer on page 8 to the improved 
service of the “Canadian”, if the service on the “Canadian” was improved, 
would you still want that day liner service? 


| Mr. Gunter: If the “Canadian” were giving good service I do not think 
that there could be too much complaint but we have to try this out. The day 


liner is a suggestion to see whether there was a need for this and it was a trial 
and error proposition. 


Mr. PASCcoE: Well, along with this would there be a sort of an advertising 
program to the people to tell them to use the new route? 
| 


Mr. GuNTER: I believe so. 


Mr. BYRNE: On page 5, paragraph 8, I believe you are suggesting that the 
‘CPR more or less deliberately lowered the fares between Medicine Hat and 


Calgary in order to compete with or to eliminate the Air-Canada service. That 
is the inference that I gather? 


Mr. GUNTER: Yes, so I gather. 


Mr. ByRNE: Most of the evidence we have heard up until today has been 
that the CPR has endeavoured to get out of the passenger service. They have 
Jowngraded their service and increased rates so this would be somewhat of 
a contradiction. Do you believe that it would be economical for Air-Canada 
to reinstitute the service, that is, the so-called milk run service. I believe that 
was from Winnipeg, Regina, Medicine Hat and Calgary? 


@ (10.45 a.m.) 


Mr. GuntTER: Mr. Byrnes, I do not know whether you are familiar with 
the fact that we have Mel-Air service now, and they are operating this, with 
10 subsidy, with a small aircraft, five passengers plus the pilot and they are 
duilding up traffic. We think that there is a need for air traffic here, too, for 
etter connection services to main centres. One of the problems that we have 
iere is that executives in Toronto and the larger cities like to be able to fly 
rom Toronto into say Calgary; they can go in and look at their plants, look 
ver problems and be back in Toronto that night. We cannot do that from here. 

think that there is a need for air service into small cities like ours; I think 
here is a definite need and the justification is being proven right now with 
his small air service doing it with no subsidy and building up traffic. 


Mr. ByRNE: Have you any information what the rate is between Medicine 
fat and Calgary? 


Mr. GuNTER: It is under $16. 


Mr. Byrne: That is the same rate that Air-Canada was charging? 
‘pparently Air-Canada was charging about 104 cents per mile, whereas Trans- 
vanada service, at the present time is about five cents per mile. It is possible, 
sit not, that the cost of air transport has reduced sufficiently that it may, in 


einstituting that service, cut that rate somewhat if it were down to say seven 
ents a mile? 


Mr. GuNTER: I would like to see it. 
Mr. Byrne: You would like to see reinstitution of the milk run service? 
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Mr. GUNTER: Not necessarily the milk run. I am not exactly certain th 
this is right, but a feeder service into a main centre, and the rate should be su 
that you can fly from Calgary to Toronto as cheaply, at least fly from Medicit 
Hat to Toronto, as cheaply as you can fly from Calgary to Toronto. 


Mr. ByRNE: It has been argued before this Committee that in any tran 
portation service we should take the good with the bad. I think it is reasonab 
then to suggest that if Air-Canada or Canadian Pacific Airlines are taking 
cream from Trans-Canada operation that it would not be improper for them ' 
operate at cost or even slightly less than cost for the feeder operations. 
is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): May I just ask, with reference to the e 
of five page three you came to some conclusions about the figures that 
passengers carried and the passenger receipts. I wonder if you would mij 
stating your conclusion again and also tell me if those are the Canadian Paci 
figures? 

Mr. GuNTER: These are total railway figures in Canada from DBS. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I wonder if the Committee can help me 
that. I am wondering if the drop in revenue of nearly $15 million in 1959 
1960 and, the consistency of the number of passengers carried brought about : 
institution of this fare saver by the CPR and this proves their contention 
although they reduced fares, the same number of passengers was carried, k 
there was this $10 million to $15 million loss in revenue. Do you suppose thé 
a reasonable conclusion there? I think we should look into it anyway, 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions Mr. Bell? 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): No thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rock: These are the conclusions and recommendations made: 
train schedules be maintained to ensure dependable service. Mr. Olson as 
a question but he did not pursue it any further. He asked you whether 
knew the reasons why the train was late. Are you not aware that the train 1 
late last night because of some avalanches in the Rockies. I was wonde 
whether the municipality of Medicine Hat does not receive this type of n 
when the train is late. What I would like to know is whether the train is ] 
constantly coming in from the east to the west or just from the west to the e 
Would you know that? 


Mr. GuNTER: I am guessing a little but it would seem to me that it is late 
a greater portion of the time coming from the east than it is from the west. 


Mr. Rock: That is amazing. The point is that the witness is stating that1 
more likely from the east to the west. It surprises me. Thank you. ¢ 


Mr. Gunter: In the other question you asked why, you do not know | 
we do not know either. We cannot find out when the train is going to be h 
until it arrives. 


Mr. Otson: I would like to ask Mr. Gunter if the city has made a 
mendation that there be an independent research body, or that there be fir 
all a transportation authority and then co-ordinate all forms of transportatie 
would like to ask whether this is to replace the present Board of Transport Ce 
missioners or will it be in addition to them? 
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Mr. GuNTER: I think it will have to be in addition to and be of a co-ordin- 
ating body to work with all the different authorities. 


Mr. Outson: Would this be a regulatory body or a policy forming body? 
Mr. GunTER: I would think more in the nature of a policy-forming body. 
Mr. Otson: Thank you Mr. Gunter. 


Mr. CANTELON: I think you probably know Mr. Gunter that the very serious 
argument facing this Committee is the one put forward by the CPR that the 
service is uneconomic. They refer to the effective demand and say that they 
cannot operate this service economically. We have so far been unable to get 
igures to refute the CPR figures and it is questionable whether we will be able 
0 unless we hire some people who can get figures which would be quite diffi- 
sult. I doubt this. Now, we have had suggestions, particularly from the National 
farmers Union, that whether the service is economical or not it is in the 
iational interest to continue it. They would go so far as to suggest that the 
canadian Pacific Railway should be nationalized immediately and its railroad 
ind communications integrated with those of the Canadian National Railway. 
Your recommendations are certainly not as severe as those. I wonder however, 
what your attitude would be towards that type of recommendation. I am in- 
rested in this, because part of the area which you are serving is in my con- 


stituency and I am wondering just what the people in this area would feel 
bout nationalizing the CPR. 


_ Mr. GUNTER: I am not really prepared to answer that, sir, but I think that 
here is room for improvement in the “Canadian” as it is now and I would like 
o see this done before any thought is given to nationalization. 


Mr. CANTELON: You can see however, that the railway says we are going 
0 continue to operate this train for some years. This is what they tell us, but 
hey say we cannot operate the “Dominion”, because we are losing so much 
noney on it. They are a business organization; surely you would not suggest 
hat they continue to operate an uneconomic service? 


Mr. GunTER: Maybe I am not getting through here, but the “Dominion” 
hould be reinstated. I am saying that the “Canadian” should be improved as a 
iational service, the only remaining national service. I think it should be 
mproved and upgraded and promoted and everything done to assist it. I think 
here is a demand for this kind of service if it is a good service that you can get 
m when you want to. I think this is the point I was getting at. 


Mr. CANTELON: You really do feel there is a demand? 


Mr. GuNTER: There is. 


Mr. CANTELON: Do you feel that it lies within this effective demand defini- 
ion that CPR speaks about, that is, that the service must be economic; that it 
aust be profitable? 


Mr. GuntTER: No; I think this is part of the whole operation—it is one part 
f it. We read articles in the states where they say that the passenger service 
s their public relations and their advertising and good public relations aid the 


est of this freight and handling and everything else. 
23800—2 
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Mr. CANTELON: Would you have the railway then just absorb this 
leader, if you want to put it that way? 


Mr. Gunter: I think partly yes—I would say yes. 
Mr. CANTELON: This is what I wanted to get clear. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Gunter, the exchange between y 
and Mr. Cantelon just gave rise to a supplementary question in my mind. Y¥ 
said that you really do feel there is an effective demand for maintaining f 
“Canadian”, upgrading and improving the “Canadian”. May I ask you wheth 
you really do subscribe to the reverse of that; in other words, do you feel th 
is not an effective demand for reintroduction of the “Dominion’’? 


Mr. GuntER: I think I said that there is an increased passenger demand 
the summertime when your heavy tourist traffic is on. At this time of the 
I think there might be a need for extra sections to “Canadian” or some 
in this line. Now, somebody has suggested that they should be 12 hours apa 
this makes sense, because our “Canadian” and “Dominion” were travelling a 
relatively the same time through here, but I think there is a demand for passen. 
ger traffic and this should be handled in the flexible way that the railway can 
handle it and do it in their own best interest. They know what they are doi 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well I take it from the mild and temperate tenor of ye 
brief, and it is one of the mildest briefs and employs some of the most temp 
ate language I have encountered yet in our hearings, that it is more or less 
opening salvo in a fight to retain the ‘“‘Canadian’’. It is not part of the battle 
to win back the “Dominion”. You are writing that off. That would be just ai 
academic exercise to argue about the “Dominion”. You are opening the batt 
now to make sure we do not lose the “Canadian”. 


Mr. GunTER: That is right. 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of myself and the Committee I want to tha 
you for the fine presentation on behalf of the city of Medicine Hat. Mr. Sher 
mentioned it was mild, but I would say I think it is one of the most fair brie 
we have heard. As Mr. Olson stated, for the first time, it is one of the v 
few briefs in which cost factors have been introduced, to refute some of the e 
factors laid out by the CPR in their first presentation. It also provides w! 
I think is most important, and what this Committee has been looki 
namely, solid recommendations on how to meet the present situation and 
of the things you answered, Mr. Gunter, and answered very well, is | 
assuming the “Dominion” is dead, what do we do? I think that you 
covered that pretty well with your brief. I really do want to commend you | 
the city for the presentation of this very fine brief which will be most hel} 
to us, and the recommendations that have been put forward give us some g 
solid meat. I do note that in all the briefs that we have been receiving tl 
is one consistent factor and that is namely a new transportation authority 
co-ordinate all forms of transport. I think this Committee is 100 per cent 
you and the briefs in that matter. 


e (11.00 a.m.) 


Now, you are presenting, I believe, short briefs on behalf of the town ¢ 
Brooks and the towns of Maple Creek and Empress. There are not copies ‘ 


1 


or AS Be -S 
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this brief; there is just a one page brief, so they will be read to the members 
of the Committee. 


| Mr. GUNTER: This is addressed to the Standing Committee on Transport and 
Communications and it is signed by Mr. A. B. Myers, the Mayor of the town of 
Maple Creek, Mr. C. J. Everett, the Vice President of the Maple Creek 
Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Jack McGowskey, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Maple Creek Chamber of Commerce. 


Gentlemen, the Committee comprised of appointed delegates from the 
Maple Creek Chamber of Commerce and the town council, have perused the 
brief prepared by the City of Medicine Hat and inasmuch as they, the city, 
have included our area in their trading area, we find that they have covered 
many of the points of contention our citizens have in regard to transportation 
and communication. We find that, for example, our local hatchery finds they are 
in the same position as the Medicine Hat greenhouses in having problems in 
getting the rail line to carry their chicks and hatching eggs. Normal merchandise 
is shipped via pool cars and held over in Swift Current while farmers and 
ranchers are compelled to wait for repairs for their machinery. In the matter of 
passenger service as stated in the Medicine Hat brief it is not uncommon, even 
in Maple Creek, to run into problems in trying to get reservation on the “Cana- 
dian”, and once aboard, the passengers find only a few seats occupied. The atti- 
tude of the officials in trying to arrange reservations leaves the impression that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway is definitely discouraging passenger service. In con- 
clusion, we, the Maple Creek Chamber of Commerce, and the Council of the 
Town of Maple Creek through our appointed delegates, go on record as support- 
ng the brief being presented by the city of Medicine Hat. 


The second letter is to the Standing Committee of Transport and communica- 
ion from the citizens of the community of Empress, re: the removal of passenger 
service by the CPR. This brief is unsigned. The brief by the city of Medicine Hat 
with regard to the removal of the passenger service by the CPR is most 
smphatically endorsed by this community. The community is angered by the 
-PR’s brutal disregard for the needs of train service and the CPR’s obligation 
© the citizens of Canada and extremely strong views are held as to the solution 
vf the present situation. In order to put a full and permanent stop to the 
sonstant belly-aching about losing dollars here and losing more dollars there, it 
s the conviction of this community that the quickest and happiest method to 
settle the problem is for the government of Canada to nationalize the CPR 
defore the country has been milked dry, and a worthless shadow of a railroad 
landed over to the government at the CPR’s own volition. The CPR claims 
streamlining is needed, and that their passenger trains lose money. No one 
delieves this to be genuine, but merely perhaps they make less money than does 
other means. At least if the government felt the necessity of streamlining, the 
oss of service to the public and the effect on the economy of the country as a 
whole would receive very careful consideration before the step was taken, which 
s far more than has been given by the CPR. 


The CuarrMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Gunter. Gentlemen, we have to: 
idjourn for lunch at 12:00 o’clock, because a function is to take place, and we: 
vill resume at 2:00. 

23800—23 
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We will now have the presentation on behalf of the Chamber of Commer 
of Medicine Hat. Mr. Del Pound will present the brief, Chairman of 
transportation committee of the Chamber of Commerce. 


Gentlemen, the recording operator who is running the tapes has asked 
when you are asking questions to speak as close to the mike in front of yo 
possible, because there is quite an echo in this court room, and the least b 
noise reverberates. Would you please, when you are asking your questi 
speak directly and closely into the mike; move it around directly in front of t 
questioner. 


Mr. DEL Pounp (Chairman, Transportation Committee, Chamber of Co 
merce): Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I ask first that on the br 
that you have before you delete the first word on the top in the heading. 


Medicine Hat Chamber of Commerce joins with other groups in welcom 
your committee to our city and province. In the preparation of our brief, gentl 
men, we are only giving you our opinions. We do not have the resources to bring 
forth the results of economic surveys and legal briefs, but feel that these shou 
be before you. If they are not we suggest that maybe your obligation is to § 
that they are. Transportation in western Canada should assist in our econor 
growth and not be a limiting factor. Distances between population centres 
our areas are such that transportation is a major contributing factor in negot 
ing and completing the purchase and sale of all goods and services marketed 4 
consumed by our people. The expanding economy of western Canada will requ 
the expansion of our transportation services in an orderly fashion. We believ 
the further development of transportation should embrace all forms of t 
portation. For example, when our chamber requests the continuous service 
the regular airline service, we dealt with the Air Transport Board. WI 1 
we submitted recommendations on rail passenger service, we dealt with th 
Board of Railway Commissioners. We find what would appear as unjusi 
passenger rates being charged to and from Medicine Hat, and we will deal first 
with air fares and I will only make a couple of comparisons on the charts whick 
we presented to you. : 


The CHAIRMAN: May I have a motion to have this letter printed in th 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. Moved by Mr. Boulanger, seconded b; 
Mr. Thomas: carried. 
| 
| 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Pounp: For example, the air fare from Calgary, or just take fro 
Lethbridge, which is not on the main line run of any major air line, but is” 
off from a feeder line, serviced by Trans-Canada Airlines or Air Canadé 
find is $89, as against $103 from Medicine Hat, although we are closer 
Toronto. We can make a comparison between Winnipeg. Medicine Hat 
Winnipeg and Calgary and Winnipeg: $51 from Medicine Hat; $43 from Calgé 
We realize of course that we are dealing with two air carriers in this ¢ 
but possibly there should be negotiations between Air Canada and the fee¢ 
lines feeding passengers into their trans-continental service whereby som 
this can be recovered by the local carriers. : 


& 
‘ 
A) 
* 
7 
i 


Dealing with the rail passenger rates from Medicine Hat to Brandon, : 
against Calgary to Brandon, we find equal rates; Medicine Hat to Winnipeg 
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and Calgary to Winnipeg, and so on. In other words, our fares out of Medicine 
Hat, although we are 180 miles closer to these centres, are equal, which indi- 
cates that our rail passenger service rates out of Medicine Hat are higher than 
some other centres. We recommend that the federal government give strong 
consideration to the appointment of a permanent advisory council on trans- 
portation or a similar body as recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Transportation for the purpose of investigating and reporting on the special 
growth and complications of the transportation industry, and the intercon- 
nection of these problems between all types of carriers with a view to inviting 
and recommending to the government principles leading to the regular revision 
of national policy of transportation and for the purpose of conducting a contin- 
uous evaluation of the impact of changing technology, legislation and regulatory 
practices on the various branches of the industry. 


Mr. CARON: You refer to rail transportation and the air transportation but 
with respect to rail transportation you do not add to the berths and the meals 
on the train. It is only transportation. But if you want to compare that with the 
air transportation you would have to add these others things. 


Mr. PounD: We are not trying to make a comparison between rail and air, 
mly air from station to station and rail from station to station. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Pound the major recommendation you make is to set up 
some kind of transportation authority, but we find a new word or perhaps 
1 different concept in your recommendation than in any of the briefs we have 
reard before either at the hearings in Ottawa, Vancouver or Calgary. We 
lave heard recommendations something like this at all of the hearings. You 
tall it a permanent advisory council on transportation. Would this council be to 
idvise the Parliament of Canada or the Department of Transport. What I am 
duzzled with is that farther along in your paragraph, you talk about regulations. 
Are you suggesting that this body be only advisory or that they be an authority 
hat had regulatory powers. 


Mr. Pounp: No, I am suggesting that it only be advisory, and give advice 
o the regulatory bodies. 


Mr. Otson: The present Board of Transport Commissioners would then 
lave to stay in existence to be the regulatory body for railway business? What 
bout the Air Transport Board for air services, and the Marine Commission 
or marine services? 


Mr. Pounp: This is the case. 


Mr. Otson: I just wanted to be clear on that, because in some of the’ other 
wriefs it has been suggested that this authority be an authority with power 
father than an advisory council. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to 
ye sure that we understood this. 


The CHARMAN: Any further questioning of Mr. Pound? 


Mr. AnprRAS: Mr. Pound, going back, do you think that this advisory council 
hould get in the area of including party politicians of members of Parliament, 
r should it be kept as much as possible out of the political area? 
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Mr. Pounp: It should be as much as possible out of the political area. T 
one thing I think that we are trying to recommend is that we have some bodi 
which will deal with transportation as a whole, looking at the transpo 
situation as a whole, rather than as individuals, as we have at the present tin 
or possibly have at the present time with your various boards. 


Mr. AnprAS: Do you think we should have a regional sort of make u 
people from different regions as well as the experts insofar as transportati 
itself is concerned—people who know the technique of transportation, 
have knowledge of an area as well as knowledge of transportation itself. 


Mr. Pounp: One thing you find in western Canada is that all of our 
portation facilities have been geared east and west, while today a good p 
centage of the population is moving further north. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Chairman, in paragraph 6 of the brief, we find 
would appear as unjust passenger rates charged to and from Medicine 
Can the witness suggest why the CPR should charge Medicine Hat unjt 
rates to Medicine Hat in particular? ] 


Mr. Pounp: No, I have no suggestions. 


Mr. Otson: There is one more question I would like to ask Mr. Pou 
Mr. Chairman. : 


The CHAIRMAN: I have a question, and then I will turn it over to] 
Olson. I was just wondering, do you agree with the representation made h 
this morning by Mr. Gunter on behalf of the city that restoration of the “L 
minion” is not really a solution to this problem; it is-really the improved ser 
ice of the “Canadian” or the continued service of the ‘Canadian’ that is’ 
quired. Would that take care of the passenger demand in this particular any 


Mr. Pounp: If we are dealing strictly with rail passenger service, y 
do not think we should try to ressurect the ““Dominion”’. 


Mr. BouLANGER: If you would excuse my English, Mr. Pound, do 
mean to tell me that you do not really worry very much about this pull 
out of the “Dominion” train service, are you not scared that with this Cal 
dian’, you are put in a position where you will be depriving your populat 
of the better way of travelling to get to Montreal to see the world exposi 
and also prevent the people from our country from getting down to visit 
You do not seem to worry very much about the passengers, or tourists, w! 
are a very important trade for you, as well as for us in the east. Do you 
see anything dangerous in that? 


Mr. Pounp: If passenger service were warranted, they would have to) ul 
on additional trains or cars on the “Canadian”, to provide the service neces- 
sary to carry those passengers. ; 


Mr. BOULANGER: So you mean that the “Canadian” so far as the w 
exposition is concerned, alone, with added cars, would satisfy everybody 
west and in the east too, services and passengers? Is that what you thin 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not think that there is a comment on eve 
west; the question I placed, that you asked a supplementary to had ta doy 
this particular area. 
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Mr. BOULANGER: Well, that is it. The tourist business for you must be as 
important as it is for us down east? 


Mr. PounpD: I would still maintain that as for the resurrection of the 
“Dominion”, I would rather see it forgotten, but make certain that the “Cana- 
dian” is improved to a point where we can rely on it, so you fellows can get 
to bed at a reasonable time, for example. 


Mr. Otson: To follow this through, do you think, Mr. Pound, that the 
“Canadian” is able to handle the summer traffic out of western Canada, in- 
cluding the passengers who want service from Medicine Hat? 


Mr. Pounp: If they cannot improve their service, they are not going to 
have very many passengers of any kind. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Pound, in the first paragraph, you talk about economic 
surveys and legal briefs and so on. What I am interested in is that you say 
that if these are not before us, you suggest to the Committee that it is our 
obligation to see that they are. I was wondering if you could tell us what kind 
of economic surveys and other briefs you think ought to be before us, and the 
me I am particularly interested in is this matter of cost. 


Mr. PounpD: I think Mr. Gunter has covered some of that in his brief 
‘rom the city, and pointed out some of the areas in which we found difficulty 
n trying to make comparisons, and I would think that those figures would be 
iailable somewhere through some of the Government branches; it would be 
available to you. 

Mr. Otson: In working with the city, in trying to look at these costs and 
0 on, are you suggesting that if we do not have an analysis of these costs by 
some cost accountants that we have an obligation to get them? 
pet. 20 a.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: This obligation is being fulfilled now, I think. I suggest, 
“ir. Pound, it is under way. 


Mr. OLSon: Mr. Chairman, it depends how deeply we go into this, and I 
vould like to have his opinion on how deeply we should go into this; should 
ve go into the same trouble that some of the provincial Governments did 
or example in 1958, when they made a real cost analysis in depth on Crowsnest 
rain drain, even if it is a dirty word. It would be interesting to know how far 
hese people think we ought to go into this matter of analyzing costs. 


Mr. Pounp: For example, I have absolutely no idea what the CPR’s 
osition is with respect to the movement of grain, since you brought that up. 


- The CHAIRMAN: We cannot discuss that now. 


_ Mr. Pounp: All right then, we will forget it. This is an area in which 
ransportation is involved and the CPR tell us it is involved with regard to 
lassenger service. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will be moving into the grain shipment later on in 
ur hearing, but not with respect to this particular hearing. We will be dealing 
vith it at great length, of course, when the new bill comes in and that specific 
opic alone so we will look forward to hearing from you on that one. Are you 
hrough Mr. Olson? 
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Mr. Fawcett: This is in connection with something that is sort of am 
to me. In the first place, we did not have our witnesses telling us that th 
“Dominion” should be reinstituted. I am just wondering if perhaps the f 
that the “Canadian” operates through here at convenient time, would ha 
bearing on the fact that you do not feel that reinstituting the “Dominion” 
an important factor. For instance, if the “Canadian” was operating throu; 
here at two or three o’clock in the morning, both ways, would you still 
that “the Canadian” was sufficient. As a personal opinion, I would feel that 
do have very convenient services as far as trains are concerned. 


Mr. Pounp: I would say that it has a bearing on our thinking, proba 5 
I think I would be remiss if I did not say it had a bearing on it. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Mr. Pound, assuming that even if we did get different figur 
from outside independent costs analysts with regard to the deficit of the CF 
on their passenger train operations, assuming that it still came up as a deficit 
if the train the “Canadian” continued to operate, that deficit has to be pa 
for by either the public purse or by the Canadian Pacific Railway. Which do y: 
feel is right? Assuming that the service as we all, I think, feel has to rem 
as a necessary thing for Canada to have, but it still operates at a deficit, 
whom should this deficit be saddled? 


Mr. Pounp: That is a good question. I do not know what the obligation 
of the Canadian Pacific are in their original agreement with the Can dian 
government. Certainly we know that there has been considerable changes ai 4 
I have read someplace where’ one of the CPR people was very glad that it ¢ 
not stipulate that they had to provide ox-cart service or somebody wo db 
after them for that to be continued. But I would think that the Canadi 
people if there is a deficit, should be interested in providing a portion of t 
deficit in order to continue the co-ordination between the two extreme ent 
of the country. Certainly we have a population situation in Canada that pi 7 
ably does not exist in any other country in the world, where we have * 
distances involved with the few people that we have to move around. 


Mr. Anpras: Do you think that it should be subsidized by the public p l 


Mr. Pounp: To some degree, yes. 

Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): In that same connection, if we ¢ cate 
principle or an ideal of subsidizing the railroads for passenger traffic, then w 
happens? I well remember in 1958, when the bill came in to subsidize | 
freight rates; we were sure that we would have to raise the rates, and 
trucking industry was very upset. If we subsidize this kind of transpo 
then we will be in trouble with the air people, the bus people, the truck 
industry, who are in all types of transportation. I am just interested in this 
situation. 

Mr. Pounp: I think that when we are dealing with rail passengers ser ric 
we are dealing with the movement of merchandise on the rail as well. If 
dealing with bus or air, I think we are dealing primarily with passengers. Ith 
that there is an interrelationship there—I certainly do not know enough a 
it to discuss it intelligently. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Pound for your find presenti 
Before you go I would like to, through you, thank the Chamber of Comme 
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. for the reception they tendered this Committee last evening, and giving us the 
| Opportunity to mix with you and find out your problems and for you to mix 
| with us and find out about us. Thank you very much. 


I am wondering if the representative of the town of Brooks have arrived 
_ yet. No. We will now take the brief of the Medicine Hat Florists and Growers, 
Mr. H. E. Wahl, President, and his delegation. Gentlemen, I would like to 
‘introduce Mr. H. E. Wahl, president of the Medicine Hat Florists and Growers 
' Association. 


Mr. H. E. Wauu (President, Medicine Hat Florists and Growers Associa- 
tion): Mr. Chairman, members of the Parliamentary Committee on Transport 
and Communications; may I first express my hope that you have enjoyed your 
| tour this morning, of what is probably the second largest greenhouse in Canada; 
I am sure you have, and your thoughts were expressed by a few members 
at the location. It was our pleasure to host you on this tour, and to 
‘acquaint you in a small way with our operations. I respectfully 
submit the following brief on behalf of the Medicine Hat florists 
and greenhouse growers, consisting of 22 independent greenhouse op- 
erations, and three retail flower shops. Of the 22 greenhouse operations, 11 
are located in Medicine Hat, and 11 in Redcliff. Seven of these were shipping 
flowers this winter, and the rest are producing vegetables. I might add here, as 
you have heard in the Medicine Hat brief, that we ship flowers from the Lake- 
head, Fort William, west to Vancouver, the area we trade in. In this area, 
referring now to the glass area, we have roughly 1,160,000 square feet under 
glass, involving a total investment to the owners of approximately $2,320,000. 
We employ in the neighbourhood 110 full time people and 15 part time family 
_ Operations who own greenhouses and work elsewhere. The gross turnover of our 
industry is estimated $1.5 million per annum. This figure as well as some of the 
others, could be questioned. It is always difficult for one man in an industry 
to gather figures from his competitor. No one will tell you how much they are 
making, no one will even tell you where and how many flowers they ship, 
because there is this fear that one might steal another ones customers. There 
are, or I should say there were three ways of shipping flowers from Medicine 
Hat several years ago as indicated in the city of Medicine Hat brief. The 
Board of Transport Commissioners thought fit to relieve us of our air service; 
and just recently to replace it with one which, capable as it may be of moving 
Passengers, cannot handle our flowers because of the size and number of cartons 
involved. 


You saw the cartons down at the Medicine Hat greenhouses, about 50 
inches long. The cargo hatch on the aircraft presently being used by Melair, 
I think, is 38 inches long so that there is no question that we cannot even get 
a single box of flowers into the aircraft, never mind the volume that is going 
out and is discussed later in the brief. 


The Greyhound Bus Lines handle a portion of our flower traffic; now, 
especially to the smaller centers that do not have regular rail or truck services 
any more and they are beginning to carry some flowers to the larger cities as 
well where the CPR schedules do not operate reliable service. Rail combined 
with truck service is the way the majority of our flowers have been moved in 
the past year and a half and it is estimated that we ship one half to three 
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quarters of a trailer load of flowers east and west each day of the week excep 
Friday and Saturday. This increases to five and ten trailers each direction d 
ing the period immediately preceding a major holiday. Although not our mai 
problem, incoming shipments of perishable supplies are creating more an 
more difficulties for us and here since it has not been earlier mentioned, 


I interject that the perishable business is not one peculiar to the florist alone 
It is being mentioned to me that the drugstores in town among others brin 
in perishable goods and drugs and they are most anxious that a means o 
transporting these goods effectively be maintained. There is another sm 
point here that one would not think was very important. The ranchers in th 
area bring in semen for artificial insemination of their cows and this stu 
comes in, in dry ice and must be handled as a perishable. With particular 
reference to the greenhouse industry, rooted cuttings, for example, are brought 
in from eastern Canada and must be planted on a very tight schedule in orde 
that they bloom at the time required. You saw these small plants down at 
greenhouse I am sure. When part of the shipment is lost for five days we los 
not only the value of the cutting, but the end product which may be five time 
as valuable and must be harvested for example for Easter or Mother’s daj 
and not five days later. Ferns brought:in from the west coast must be shippec 
with our flowers and not three days later because the retail florists must hav 
these to make up their artistic arrangements which you and I send to ou 
wives when they are in the hospital. 


e@ (11.30 a.m.) 


Our local retail shops import flowers into the Medicine Hat area that are 
out of season here or are not grown here and this presents a problem to them 
as well. They bring in orchids for instance; they bring in gladiolas when they — 
are out of season here and that sort of thing. Similarly the retail florists | 
which the wholesale growers ship must have their flowers on time to fill 
customers’ orders on the occasions for which the customer wants them an 
herein lies the major problem. Our flowers were at one time before the drog D 
ping of the “Dominion”, classed and handled as perishable express by w ha 
was known as the front end equipment of passenger trains. They were re- 
ceived in heated express offices, held there during the transfer, weights ¢ 
layovers and delivered at destination from similar establishments. With th 
recent changes in our railroad handling system, many express offices have 
been moved to and amalgamated with freight sheds—long unheated buildin; 
formerly used by LCL freight operations which have no requirement to pr 
vide environment for perishable goods. As a further result of the changes tl 
railroads have made in the last couple of years our flowers were moved fro} 
the front end equipment of the passenger train to highway trucks whose e 
vironment was as unsuitable for perishables as the building, and of cour 
this resulted in losses and subsequently in claims that the railroad now Dl r 
sents to us as the reason for embargoes during cold weather. 5. 


At the 1965 fall meeting of the Alberta Region of Flowers of Canada, 0 
trade organization, Mr. MacLeod, the superintendent of operations of 
dian Pacific Western Region, informed us that the CPR had been carrying ou 
flowers by highway service since June Ist of that year. The “Dominion”, b 


ner 
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the way, was dropped on July Ist of that year, and they would continue to do 
so through the winter. He stated despite considerable doubt expressed by those 
in attendance that their trucks were available and adequate to handle our 
products. On December 24, 1965—this Christmas past—when temperatures 
dropped to 20 below—a not uncommon temperature in this area—all flowers 
were moved by “Canadian”, the only remaining train and were handled by 
- the train until the weather moderated in early spring. The DCR trailers which 
_ probably would have stood up to the weather were not available and standard 
_ propane heated trailers had their stove vents frozen over due to the cold and 
' became unsuitable to handle perishables. Then for approximately three months 
_ flowers were moved by the ‘‘Canadian’” which was running up to 14 hours late 
_ at all points and consequently missing all transfers that were off the main line. 
_ As an example here I give you the Red Deer-Edmonton run and Saskatoon- 
Melford and so on in that area. During this period it was virtually impossible 
to predict to the nearest day when a shipment leaving Medicine Hat would 
' arrive at any destination in western Canada. This year, the second in succes- 
sion, the CPR and its subsidiary CP Merchandising Services, placed a complete 
embargo on all flowers going east out of Medicine Hat from 3 p.m. on Thurs- 
_day, January 27 to 3 p.m., Jan. 31, and severe restrictions making shipping 
impossible from then to 3 p.m. on Tuesday, February 1. Thus, for a period of 
' five days we were unable to ship flowers out of Medicine Hat by CPR. Our 
losses during this period were fortunately minimized by three factors. 


1. The embargo was enforced on the approach of a weekend when our ship- 
ping is normally light. 


2. The Greyhound bus lines were able to accept some of the lightened week- 
end load—and did a good job of it, I might add. 


The weather modified sufficiently after five days and the railroad lifted the 
restriction. Some of the actions ensuing from this embargo lead to yet another 
problem that we have with the CPR. On the 27th of J anuary when we were first 
verbally advised of the embargo by the local terminal office, we requested a 
written confirmation anticipating this hearing I am sure. We also sent out a 
series of telegrams to Ottawa and Montreal protesting the action. On the 31st of 
January, both Mr. Rump, the secretary of the Board of Transport Commissioners, 
and Mr. Frayne, vice president of rail operations, advised us that the embargo 
had been lifted on the 29th of January, two days previous, and made no 
mention of any restrictions except that the flowers had to be delivered to and 
picked up at the terminals. On this date, the 31st of J anuary, when the embargo 
had been in effect for four days our local terminal verbally acknowledged the 
lifting of same, but stated there would be no carrier liability while enroute. 
The flowers would have to be picked up at the train—not the terminals. Now 
there are several very important items here that I might touch on if I had just 
a moment. This picking up of flowers at the train, particularly from the 
“Canadian”—if you can visualize our firm ships on an average day 20 customers 
to the east of here and this meant I would have to phone each of these twenty 
customers and tell them that the “Canadian” would be in sometime during the 
night and that they would have to go down to the train and wait at the track to 
pick up their flowers. The CPR felt that their handling facilities at the other 
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end were not adequate to handle the flowers so they imposed locally from 
Medicine Hat office this restriction that they must be picked up at the trai 


On the Ist of February, following further protests to the above mentiones 
parties, we were finally verbally advised by our local terminal manager thi 
service was restored to the Late “Canadian’’, if I may use a pun. During 
entire five days we were unable to obtain a written confirmation on the statu 
of the service from our local terminal manager. However, we now have ty 
different confirmations from the regional manager and the vice president th 
not only disagree with each other, but are completely different from the service 
that were actually extended to us here in Medicine Hat. If the vice preside 
actually lifted the embargo on January 29th, why could the local termina 
manager and we the shippers not have been notified on the same day. Surely o 
a matter as urgent as one that affects the very existence of an industry—a 
company that operates a major communication network in this country—coul 
convey information of this nature to us, their customers, immediately, and in 
such a manner that it could not be altered or refuted a few days later by a highe 
authority. In conclusion, gentlemen, would you buy a wilted bouquet 
chrysanthemums for your wife two days after Christmas, or would you like ya 
daughter told that she would have to delay her wedding for an indefinite peri 
—maybe ten days—because the flowers had not arrived, or do you know o} 
market for $100,000 pile of garbage two days after a major holiday. This is th 
situation we, the florists of Medicine Hat could have faced if the weather h 


turned very cold two weeks before Christmas last year instead of on the 2 
of January. 


We grow a perishable crop that must be moved to market within a few 
hours of its harvesting. We cannot wait for the weather in our transpo 
network to modify nor can we exist on summer promises that winter faciliti 
will be available. Flowers and vegetables are a perishable express item wh 
cannot be handled by a transportation network that has given over the handlit 
of its express to a basically freight organization. ’ 


At this point I would just like to interject that the Los Angeles and Denver 
flowers can be landed in Saskatoon and Edmonton faster than ours can from 
Medicine Hat during the winter. We are flower and vegetable farmer 
and do not pretend to be transportation experts. We merely hope that by tht 
above submission we can draw your attention to our problems and plead w 
you to consider them and us in your deliberations on our country’s 
transportation facilities. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I would like to refer to the second paragraph on page 2. You 
talk about the front end equipment and you talk about our railroad’s handling 
system. I gather that the changes which have been made were made both by th 
CNR and the CPR. Am I correct? In other words the change here is not a chan 
exclusively that of the CPR. 


Mr. WAHL: Unfortunately I am not able to express any even opinion O! 
what the CNR has done because we do not see the CNR from here. I do know: 
instance that the CNR still does run Regina to Saskatoon trains where the CPR: 
I think have abandoned this and are now transferring our stuff in Regina 
the CN facilities. This for one would lead one to believe that the CN is perh 
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still a little more directly involved in the shipping of perishable goods or perhaps 
' are more interested. You can ask the CPR about that, but I just wondered if there 
_ was a general change, I am trying to get at a basis for the reasons for dropping 
this front end equipment. I presume they felt it was more economical to carry 
by road if they had the proper equipment for this transportation by road. 


Mr. HyMMEn: Another question. You mentioned that the Los Angeles and 
, Denver flowers come in earlier. Are the American flowers transported by the 
United States railroad? 


__ Mr. Waut: No. They are transported by air from Los Angeles to Minnea- 
i polis, transfer, I believe from there to Winnipeg and from Winnipeg to Saska- 
toon. They get practically overnight service where during difficult periods our 
service from Saskatoon is two days. Saskatoon is just over the hill. If you get 
‘up high enough here, you can see Saskatoon. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Chairman, on page 2 paragraph 2, the third line, when 
you are speaking of flowers, you say: 


They were received in heated express offices, kept there during trans- 
fer wait and delivered to destination from similar establishments. 


Are those heated express offices still in existence and why can they not 
be used more when necessary? 


_ Mr. Want: I can speak from first hand experience probably only of the 
Medicine Hat office in which what used to be the express office was given over 
to baggage handling, I believe, and there the express people were moved down 
into these long unheated freight sheds as described. I presume that during 
the amalgamation process—the process where the express and freight were 
amalgamated, they moved these people out into the freight sheds and they 
gave them—they insulated a small corner of the room for them to use 
as an office, and the rest of the shed is completely unheated. In the winter you 
can go into that freight shed and it is 20 or 30 below zero in the shed, not 
at all an environment for perishable goods. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Can I ask another question, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Not now, Mr. O’Keefe. 


Mr. CaRON: On page 2 you say that there was an embargo placed on 
flowers from January 27 to J anuary 31 or February 1. Do you know why they 
put that embargo on. 


Mr. WAHL: In their explanation to us they led us to believe that it was 
due to the extreme cold weather and due to claims that they had had. How- 
ever, in my experience, and speaking to my own customers, I had only one 
customer complaint from the 15th December to the 15th of March of frozen 
merchandise received. We, at this end, have no way of keeping track of the 
losses because the merchandise is shipped charges collect and the recipient is 
asked to claim if there is a loss, but to my knowledge and from my customers— 
yersonally we have 43 customers from our place—I had one complaint of 
frozen merchandise during that time. 


Mr. Caron: Would you suggest that the CPR is not organized to take 
lowers when the temperature is too cold. 
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Mr. WAHL: Not organized and they do not have the proper equipmen 
That is right. They moved from equipment that was suitable to equipment tha 
is unsuitable. 


Mr. Caron: According to you they do not want to handle these goods— ne 
perishable goods? ‘ 


Mr. WAHL: No, this equipment was front end equipment on passenge 
trains. The first one or two cars on the front of every passenger train 
one time—we may have railroad people here who could help us with this, bu 
the first couple of cars were always baggage and express cars and they wer 
heated and ventilated and cooled and so on to carry perishable merchandis 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, that introduces a point that I was going to raise, } 
Chairman, I would like to commend Mr. Wahl and his association for a lucid 
presentation of an obviously important argument and point of view but 
brief in some of its aspects seems to stray some distance from the terms ¢ 
reference of this Committee in view of the fact that we are supposed to b 
considering the rail passenger service operated by the CPR in the west a 
effective demand for same. This last remark of yours though, Mr. Wahl, do 
clear up the question in my mind to some extent. You said just now that 
question of yours is related strictly to passenger service and, on the basis ¢ 
general freight service, the flowers and perishable produce in which you deal 
cannot be handled in an efficient way. You cannot ship your goods efficient! 
and expect them to have protection from the elements. They cannot go an 
other way than by the old and long established passenger service operated b 
the Railway. 


Mr. WAHL: I would not say that it could not be done. I would prefer to s: 
that the proper handling methods have not been researched and developed. 
certainly not instituted by the railway, if they have been developed. As I 
mentioned they have what they call ECR trailers available as an envelo| 
cooling environmental thing that is an excellent unit for transporting perisl 
ables. You could transport people in it. They are a well controlled unit, but the 
fact is that they have not put these into service. They have kicked us 
of passenger trains and they have not replaced that service with another se 
that is as suitable. 


Mr. SHERMAN: One other question, Mr. Chairman if I may. It is more i 
the nature of an observation than a question, in that it refers to a question that 
Mr. Hymmen asked about the CNR and its ability to handle these perishab 
goods in the wintertime and whether or not the same embargos were impo 
by the CN as were imposed by the CPR. From my own experience coming fr 
Winnipeg, I can say that certainly in this past winter, I know that I was involvec 
in one or two controversies on this subject. Certainly during this past winter 1 
CNR imposed similar embargos on perishable goods being shipped out of Wir 
peg to western Canadian points and there was a similar outcry raised by shippt 
there. And it applied to the CN in that case rather than to the CP, so apparer 
it is a problem that is being created as a result of technological changes made 
both railways and not just by one. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Sherman has dealt with one of the questions, particula 
that section of it that I was going to question. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. AsTs 
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_ Mr..Sherman has dealt with the main question I had in mind, but I would like to 
| associate myself with his remarks in the fact that the witness has given us a 
very comprehensive brief as to how the takeoff—I presume it was the takeoff—of 
_the Dominion developed these problems in connection with your industry. I 
’ was interested in the remarks by previous witnesses to the effect that they were 
_not too concerned with the takeoff of the “Dominion”, provided that the 
“Canadian” develop this service and enhance it to look after the vital services. 
| What is your opinion, sir, with respect to this problem? Do you feel that these 
problems have developed since the “Dominion” was taken off and it is the 
inadequate service of the “Canadian” that has created your problems. Is this 
the basic thing insofar as your industry is concerned? 


Mr. WAHL: It is certainly a coincidence, sir, that our problems seem to have 

developed following the removal of the “Dominion”—at least the larger portion 
_of-our problems. The “Canadian” is, as it comes through here in the summer, 
quite capable of handling our flowers. The problem is that it only stops here 
for eight minutes and the people at the merchandise services cannot put 120 
boxes of flowers on that thing in eight minutes and get the rest of their stuff 
off that is to come off in Medicine Hat. This is, I suggest, one of the reasons 
why the “Canadian” runs so late during the wintertime. It is difficult to service 
this train in cold weather—nobody likes working outside—and I think this 
“may point to one of the reasons that perishable traffic particularly has to be 
handled a little more carefully in the winter, not only from a temperature 
standpoint, but from a physical handling standpoint. When a train pulls 
‘into a station like Swift Current and has only two or three minutes, I am not sure 
what stopping time there is, they just cannot get 15 or 20 boxes of flowers off and 
.get the rest of the stuff on in time. And it accumulates coming across the 
country, I think, and we end up four or five hours later. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: I noticed that the witness was interested in the contention, or 

‘some of the other members of the Committee, I should say, were interested in the 
‘contention by previous witnesses this morning that they were not too concerned 
with the removal of the “Dominion”, providing that the “Canadian” services 
could be stepped up. What is your opinion? Do you go along with that contention 
or do you think that the answer to your problem here, as a group representing 
your industries, is that we should have the “Dominion” reinstated, or would 
you go along with that? 


Mr. WAHL: We, and I particularly do not, as I said, pretend to be transporta- 
tion experts. All we are interested in is getting our stuff out. I do not think that 
the “Canadian” as it exists today is capable of doing that, not with an eight 
minute stop in Medicine Hat and not with the room that it has on it and not with 
the late schedules it runs. I do not think the trucks as they exist today are 
capable as I have outlined. There are many possibilities here, not necessarily 
involving the railroad. I think that Greyhound bus lines could do an excellent 
job of handling this material if they do as they have intimated they are going 
‘to do and that is change their type of bus to one which has a cargo compartment 
—a walking cargo department. In the United States Greyhound is carrying 
something like half of all the flowers that are carried. The areas are served by 
Greyhound with walking cargo compartments. Our contention is not that the 
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“Dominion” must be reinstated to give us flower service. It is that somebod) 
should look after this problem and try to work out a solution from three ce 
that would solve the one problem. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Mr. Chairman, I realize that we are sort of sitting on the 
edge of this whole problem. Our terms of reference deal with the passenger 
and the rail service, but I am very interested in and sympathetic to Mr. Wahl 
problem that he is presenting on behalf of his industry. Could you, Mr. Wah 
give us any recommendation? We know some of the problems but we ai 
always interested in getting recommendations that will help the committee 
come to a logical conclusion. Have you any recommendation to make 
respect to the services that the “Canadian” could provide to eliminate some 
your problems, apart from the bus references you have made? 


| 
| 


Mr. WAHL: I feel personally that the “Canadian” is too fast a service, at 
least their schedule is too fast, to permit proper handling of these perishab! 

goods. As I said before, eight minutes in Medicine Hat is not enough; th 
only put half a shipment on or they only get half a shipment off in that | 
therefore, the “Canadian” as it exists is not suitable. However, one of tl 

recommendations that I suppose we could, and would like to make, wou 
probably follow along the lines of the two previous briefs: that a board ¢ 
council of some sort be established to take up this problem of ours, the proble 
of embargo, the problem of cold weather handling, poor schedules. Inste 
of having the railroad pass us from one office to another, having one comm 
pass us to another committee, and so on. We were told by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners that our problem rested with the Alberta departme 
of highways and that we should appeal to them, because the stuff was movi 
by truck. As a matter of fact, it was not moving by truck at all; it was movir 
by train. We are getting passed from one office to another and we do not kne 
where to appeal. That is the reason we are before you gentlemen today. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thanks very much, Mr. Wahl. 


Gentlemen, I think that this might be a good time to adjourn. I have fi 
other members to ask questions and I am sure there will be more. We ¥ 
adjourn until two o’clock and I ask Mr. Wahl to return. The other briefs y 
be heard this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
e@ (2.00 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Before we commence, there was a brief presented te 
at noon by the Medicine Hat Downtown Kiwanis Club which is in two par 
Instead of reading it I would ask that a motion to have it printed as 
appendix to our Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Mr. Chairman, I would so move. f 


The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Andras, seconded by Mr. Olson. All 
favour? 


Motion agreed to. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Fawcett is not here. Mr. Reid. ug 
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~ Mr. Rem: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Wahl, the demand for your 
product from the greenhouses is it a peak demand at certain periods of the 
year which you can foresee or is it a constant demand? 


Mr. WAHL: In answer to your question, I might point to paragraph 4 or 5 
on the first page of the submission which outlines roughly the quantity of 
cartons which are shipped from this area and this, in a sense, tells the story 
of the demand. We have a regular year round production, 52 weeks of the 
year, and over and above this we have extra production for Christmas—the 
largest by far holiday season—followed by Mother’s Day, Easter, Valentine’s, 
in that order and then several other smaller holidays, such as Remembrance 
Day, 1st of July, Labour Day and so on. 


Mr. REID: In other words, you have a certain minimum year round produc- 
tion with certain varying periods? 


Mr. WAHL: Definitely, yes. 


Mr. RE: It is a very difficult thing for the transportation company to 
arrange its transportation facilities to suit you all the time. There is a burden on 
the railway in this way or any transportation system, because it is not an easy 
thing for them to keep up a great deal of transportation facilities which are 
not going to be used except at certain peak periods. Your problem is that even 
the possibilities of moving your minimum production are being sharply cur- 
tailed? 


| Mr. WAHL: This is true. The peak productions for holidays however, can 
be quite accurately forecast by our industry, and have been, as a matter of 
fact. This past Christmas, for probably the first time, we had official representa- 
tion from the western region of Canadian Pacific in this area to survey the 
requirements for the pre-Christmas shipping. As a result of their survey they 
anticipated the needs and had trailers made available for the Christmas ship- 
ping that were adequate because the weather conditions were moderate enough. 
Had the weather been any different, of course, the trailers which they provided 
would not have been adequate. But these demands can be forecast for any 
holiday and the equipment, I believe, can be moved—juggled around—by the 
railroad if they take the trouble to do it. The demand for meat carrying 
facilities out of Lethbridge is much lower, I have been told, the two week 
period before Christmas than during the rest of the year and these trailers 
which carry the meat, the DCR trailers, are the ones which we would dearly 
love to have to carry our flowers out of here. 


Mr. Rep: Would you not say that in a case where there is a substantial in- 
dustry growing up around a particular specialized type of transportation which 
is vital, that the transportation company concerned does have, if not a legal 
obligation, a moral obligation, that before removing the service, it provide 
adequate alternative transportation? 


Mr. WAHL: Of course, this is the feeling of our group and we have in the 
past two years, tried to express this feeling in a number of ways to a number 
of bodies. However, we have the feeling that this fell on deaf ears. 


Mr. Rerp: Is there a possibility of forming some sort of a transportation 
*0-Operative to go into the transportation business yourself to look after part 
23800—3 
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of your transportation problem? The reason I ask this is that we have a tran 
portation problem in my riding where a fish processing plant, that requires t! 
same type of specialized transportation, was cast adrift by the CPR at abou 
the same time. They had the same type of varying peaks because their mark 
was in New York. This was the course they followed and I wanted to know | 
your organization had gone into the possibilities of going into the transportati 
business yourself in order to compensate for the loss of the CPR transportatie 
facilities? 

Mr. WAHL: We did look into this about a year ago and determined as be 
we could that we could form our own co-operative transportation organizatia 
to carry flowers out of this area and probably do it economically except for t 
fact that our trucks would be coming back empty with no revenue coming bac 
This is the reason we did not pursue the matter. We have no cargo of any typ 
especially perishable cargo, coming back into this area to speak of, it 
therefore uneconomical for us. We do feel that for somebody who has a car; 
moving in both direction as the CPR has and Greyhound have for instan 
this comes more into the realm of possibility. 


Mr. Rem: Is the possibility of your expanding your market limited by t 
type of transportation you can get out of Medicine Hat? 


Mr. Want: I would say most definitely. I do not think there is a green- 
house operation in this area that would care to expand under the present 
limits that have been put on our transportation facilities. | 

Mr. Rep: The question I am really asking is: Would it be possible for } 
to penetrate the Toronto market if you had adequate transportation down ther 


| 
Mr. WaHL: The Toronto market is 2,000 miles away and they have gree 2 
houses—large greenhouses—much closer, which actually export flowers some- 
times into our trading area. This becomes a matter of trade balance east- 4 
I do not think there is too much of a possibility of flowers moving from he e 
into the Toronto area; but most certainly as far as Winnipeg. We are clos 
to Winnipeg than Toronto is, and there is no reason why we should not be 
servicing the Winnipeg market rather than Toronto, or rather than Le 
Angeles. bed 
Mr. Rew: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. be 
Mr. Oxson: Mr. Chairman, because of the acoustics in here I wonder if we 
could ask the members and the witnesses to speak a little louder? 
The CHAIRMAN: The acoustics are very bad in here so would you speak 
little louder? : 


Mr. Fawcett: The questions that Mr. Sherman, Mr. Southam and also 
Reid have asked pretty well confine my questions. I have two brief quest 
to ask. First, and I think this gets to the crux of the matter, prior to the ¢ 
cellation of the “Dominion”, did you feel that you had adequate facilities 
handling your flowers and transporting them out of Medicine Hat? Did ; 
experience any difficulties while the “Dominion” was in existence? 


Mr. Want: I think I can truthfully say that we did not. We have alw 
had a small number of claims through the cold weather periods; that is, 
customers have had to claim on frozen shipments arriving, but it is my pe! 
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observation that the number of claims have increased markedly since the 
dropping of the “Dominion” and ousting us out of the passenger trains with 
our perishable express. The question of service having been adequate before 
the removal of the “Dominion” is, I think, an argumentative one. One can always 
find fault with something if one digs deep enough. We had difficulties in those 
times as well, but certainly nothing compared to what we now have. 
~@ (2.15 p.m.) 
| Mr, Fawcett: My second question is along the same line. It is in connection 
_with the centralization of services, which I think is something that is taking 
| place in all forms of transportation, not just the railways. Would you be ina 
position to say whether or not centralization of services since the cancellation 
of the “Dominion” could be having an effect on the general service that you are 
now getting? By this I mean, the discontinuance of certain agencies and agencies: 
who moved to a central location rather than having a full series of agencies as: 
it was some years ago. Are you experiencing any difficulty in this regard? 
|Have agencies been eliminated that are affecting your transportation of flowers, 
and so on? 


Mr. Wan: Well, certainly terminals have been eliminated in smaller towns 
‘if this is what you mean by the elimination of facilities, the same as passen- 
ger terminals have been eliminated in smaller towns. I think in terms of 
'Clarisholm or Macleod—I am not sure which one—which I believe lost their 
entire facility and Redcliffe, for that matter, lost their passenger terminal 
facility because the train no longer stops there. And the loss of these facilities 
have, of course, influenced our method of distribution or the railroad method 
of handling our products. They are now forced to take our produce to the 
larger centres, the same as they are taking the passengers to the larger 
centres and from there the material has to find its own way back to the 
smaller centres or be delivered by a shuttle truck that is unheated. For 
example, Rivers, Manitoba; everything is closed up there now, the flowers and 
passengers, I believe, have to go through to Brandon or through to Winnipeg 
and come back. 


Mr. Fawcett: Your answer to my question, Mr. Wahl, indicates one of the 
things which I think does have a part in addition to the “Dominion”. 


Mr. Caron: I would just like you to clarify whether you ship by express 
r by freight? 


Mr. WAHL: The service is actually called express, 


Mr. MacEwan: All I want to ask, Mr. Wahl, is, if the proper type of trailer- 
ruck equipment was available, would this not be the best way for you to handle 
he marketing of your product? 


Mr. WauHL: This certainly is one of the key factors in moving our perishable 
1erchandise. The trailer, or whatever means are used, to move it from Medicine 
fat to the centre to which it is going is a key factor. The other factor that 
either trailer nor train satisfied is the terminal facilities at this end and at the 
eceiving end and at transfer points, such as Regina and Saskatoon transfer. 
‘he trailer can be as good as you like to make it, but if it is going through to 
Vinnipeg and a transfer has to be effected at Regina to move produce to: 
askatoon, just like the passengers who have to transfer, passengers will not. 


‘ait in a cold waiting room and the flowers will not tolerate it either. 
23800—33 
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Mr. MacEwan: The Canadian Pacific then has not the proper facilities her 
in Medicine Hat or in any other areas? 


Mr. WaHL: They have moved their express business out of— 
Mr. MacEwan: If they did have trailer trucks, that might be the solution 


Mr. WAHL: It would be a solution, yes. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): May I ask a supplementary? This questio 
is prompted by transportation problems that food processors have in the mar 
times. Have you the type of operation that may compel you to give considera 
to getting into the trucking business yourself, with your own fleet of trucks? 

The CHAIRMAN: This question was already asked, Mr. Bell, by Mr. Reid 
to co-ops. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Reid’s question is not quite what 
mean, Mr. Chairman. I am sympathetic to the transportation problem that you 
have here. We had this in the maritimes, if I might say so, in certain types of 
specialized fresh fish, lobster, and the like. We are also experiencing it now | 
frozen foods, frozen vegetables and the like. We are trying to break into 
central Canadian market and we have tried in the past in different ways 
involve the railways in this and we have run into the same problem that y 
have. I notice that one of our chief concerns now is getting right into the active 
fields not on a quantative basis but with our own trucks which control the mov 
ment right through to the market we are after in our own refrigerated t 
Could it ever come that you would move into this field? 


Mr. WAHL: I think this is a real possibility, sir. In the United States, for 
instance, where there are larger greenhouses and more concentration of green- 
houses, some of the larger firms have in fact set up delivery routes much Ii 
milk routes and they load their produce into large vans in the morning and take 
two days going around to a route of customers and discharge their produce. 
one that comes to my mind is in the Boston area. I know of a wholesaler .e 
who is doing it. The whole route is only 200 miles all the way around and he 
in western Canada we are faced with a much different problem. We are faced 
here with a loop of 2,000 miles, by the time the truck gets back here. As 1 
said earlier, we did look into this and it was just impossible for us to make o 
own service economical because there was no return traffic for the trucks. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): There is no comparison with the fresh 
business in the Okanagan for example trying to get into the competitive 
with central Canada? 

Mr. WauHL: I am sure there is a comparison but I am not familiar en ough 
with whatever solutions they may have developed to their problem that Ica 
speak on this. 

Mr, BELL (Saint John-Albert): The only point I am making is, how n 
of this is an over-all transportation problem, freight rates and the like o 
particular problem with this committee with its limited reference of 
passenger service? 

Mr. WAHL: I would think right now it is an over-all transportation P 
lem but how it comes in here really is the fact that we have been rr 


5 


: 
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flexible owing to the fact that we have been shipping our flowers by passenger 


train previously. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Wahl, in the last three paragraphs on page 2, you deal 
with the problems which arose during the period in which your commodities 


were being moved entirely by the “Canadian”. 


Mr. WAHL: This was something that developed during the time that— 
Mr. ByrNE: How do you anticipate that this difficulty could be overcome 


under the extreme conditions? What would be the solution there? 


I gather that it was the extreme cold that was causing the train to be late 
and the reason for the commodities being shipped on the ‘“‘Canadian’’. 


Mr. Want: I imagine the immediate solution is going to be that we are 
going to have to try to negotiate with the CPR to provide better trailers and 


/we are going to have to hope for good weather, and for mild weather throughout 


the winter. Now that the railroad has set a precedent in this matter of embar- 
goes during severe weather I have no doubt at all they will improve these 
again if the weather becomes severe. I have no doubt that they will have to 


‘switch from the propane heated type trailers. Somewhere in the brief I say 


that they are handling our flowers now and this, of course, is under today’s 


weather conditions but as soon as the temperature drops to 20 below zero and 
the stove pipes freeze over on the trailers they will— 


Mr. BYRNE: Does the exhaust pipe freeze over or what freezes? 


Mr. WAHL: Yes, the opening of the exhaust pipe to the heater. These are 
ho more than a modification of a pot bellied stove. There is one at the front 


and one at the back of the trailer. 


Mr. ByrRNE: During the three day or four day embargo the “Canadian” 
was still running, though late, was it? It was going through Medicine Hat yet 
you were unable to load your produce? 


Mr. WAHL: Exactly. 
Mr. Byrne: What reason was given? The delays were too great or— 


Mr. WAHL: The reason that the vice president of the railroad gave us 
some time after the embargo was placed and removed was that it was a matter 
of delivery from our greenhouses to the terminal and from the terminal at the 
other end to the customer. However, we cannot completely accept this, because 
we have, from time to time, in the last several years taken it on ourselves to 
deliver the flowers to the terminals and to have customers pick up their flowers 
at the terminals at the other end. So it is not a matter—they actually refused 
liability while the produce was on their trains and yet we have this man’s 
letter saying that their facilities are adequately heated at all times and there 
is never a problem on the trains or the trailers. The paradox is a complete 
set of contradictions. Basically the reason we are here is that we do not know 
who to go to now; the CPR provides us with this set of paradoxical letters 
that we cannot shuffle our way through and we do not know where to appeal 
to try to get through the maze of restrictions and contradictions. 


Mr. ByrNE: You do accept the fact that the “Dominion” is something for 
the past, for history and you also accepted the fact that using what we call 
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front end equipment to its maximum to provide the services that would 
required to the prairie region would downgrade the “Canadian” to such 
extent that they would probably lose more passengers, so that there m 
be an alternative service. Could you use an air line service year round, ev 
day of every week? 


Mr. WALL: We were using Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
Mr. Byrne: What would be the minimum distance? 
Mr. WAHL: We were shipping Calgary, Saskatoon and Winnipeg by } 


Mr. ByRNE: Vicount equipment could handle your maximum shipm 
at Christmas time? 


Mr. WAHL: I do not believe they could handle the pre-holiday volume on 
an air line. However, I think that regardless of how we condemn the CPR 
they will probably still be willing to accept these bulk shipments duri g 
holidays and provide—at least we hope they will—adequate trailers for | 
It is a problem of 52 weeks a year shipments that are providing eo 
difficulty and the air line there was able to—at the time they were ru 
here—carry this load. = 


Mr. BYRNE: You said you lost considerable markets owing to the fact 
you lost the airline service. Do you expect to recoup that if you had air 
service to Medicine Hat? * 

Mr. WAHL: Most certainly. 2 

Mr. OLson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer Mr. Wahl to page 3 of 
his brief and to ask a question to preface the other questions that I think 
been partially touched on before. Did you ever have a service on the CPR 
that was adequate for your requirements on a 52 week basis? * 


Mr. WAHL: Yes, I think it would be safe to say that we did have. 4 


Mr. OLson: Was this service provided to you when you had the front end 


traffic on the ‘Dominion’? “ 


Mr. WAHL: This was the only time, I think, that this service was 
pletely adequate. 


Mr. OLson: Was there any time when the “Dominion” was running when 
you had a complete embargo placed on it? Well, let me put the question 
this way: Was there a problem? Did it happen frequently? Did it happen 
every year, or once or twice? 


Mr. WAHL: In talking to my colleagues about this in preparation of ae 
brief we finally agreed that we could remember only the two embargoes in the 
two past winters, these are the only embargoes we could remember in the 
history of flower shipping out of Medicine Hat; that is, complete embargoes. 
From time to time there have always been little local restrictions like, 
Current is frozen up today and you cannot ship today, but never a complete 
embargo on everything moving east out of the province. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to explore this matter of th 
embargo just a little so that we completely understand the degrees of em- 
bargo. You say in the middle of the page—lI think it is in the fourth paragraph 

a 


i 
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—that there would be no carrier liability while en route. Now just what does 
carrier liability mean; that they would accept the flowers but they would 
not be responsible for them? 


Mr. WAHL: Exactly; for the brief period January 1 and February 1, they 
apparently changed their mind and decided that they would carry the flowers 
but would not be responsible for them. This of course, was unacceptable to the 
greenhouses. We could not give them our flowers and allow them to throw 
them in to a full trailer, with a load of iron and have us take the liability for 
it. It was just about the same thing as saying, we will not carry them at all. 


Mr. OLSON: You did not ship them? 
_ Mr. WAHL: We did not ship under these conditions, at least our opera- 
- tion in Redcliff did not ship under these conditions. We switched our material 
down to Greyhound for those two days. 


Mr. Otson: And it would be fair to say that when they refused liability 
as far as you were concerned it amounted to a complete embargo? 


Mr. WaHL: Same thing. 


Mr. Outson: Mr. Wahl, in the discussion that has taken place I am very 
interested in what Mr. Byrne asked you. Do you think that if they provided 
' sufficient time at the terminal stops of the “Canadian” for both landing and 
unloading all of your products that they could, in fact maintain this as a Class 1 
passenger train. 


Mr. WAHL: I think, Mr. Olson, that it is probably out of my field, but my 
personal opinion of this would be if the “Canadian” is slowed in Medicine Hat, 
is kept in Medicine Hat for 15 minutes instead of eight then it should probably 
be kept in Regina and Winnipeg and other centres for longer periods of time 
than it is now being kept, and I can only see this as slowing the train up 
completely across the country. This, I think would completely ruin the name 
that they have tried to build for the train as a crack transcontinental fast service. 


Mr. OLson: Just one other question. Have you ever had any discussions 
or negotiations with the Canadian Pacific Railway for package loading so that 
they could do this transfer onto the trains and off the trains more quickly? 


Mr. WAHL: No I am afraid we have not. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Wahl, what happens then if you expect and I think you said 
you can reasonably expect these embargoes or partial embargoes to be imposed 
every time the temperature falls down—what does this do to your planning 
insofar as having flowers ready for these periods is concerned? 


Mr. WAHL: The flowers have to be cut, of course, whether we ship them 
or not when ready and they are left sitting either in our refrigerated areas 
that you saw at the Medicine Hat greenhouses or ready packaged on the floor, 
ready to be moved out for shipment and after two days for roses, for instance, 
they are moved from there to the garbage. They become useless. Chrysanthe- 
mums and carnations we can store for a week but there is no point in storing 
a hundred thousand dollars worth of chrysanthemums to the day after Christ- 
‘mas, because there just is no market for them the day after Christmas. 
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Mr. OLson: What happens to this market when you are unable to ship 
I am talking about your customers now. Where do they get their supplies fr 
when your shipments are, well for want of a better expression, deficit to 
orders? 


Mr. WaHL: They are partially filled by American imports. As was 
earlier, Los Angeles, Denver and so on export American flowers into Cana 
and these orders are partially filled by imports. 


Mr. Outson: Have you experienced any difficulty in recapturing this mar. 
when you lose it for days or weeks or whatever period the embargo 
have been on? 


Mr. WAHL: We have in fact with respect to a particular crop, carnatio 
we have been some four years recovering from the loss of the carnation mar 
in this area. Denver, Colorado has become world famous for carnations 
has had overnight service into any city in western Canada and we ha 
suffered quite a loss of markets as a result of this and we have just be 
to recover that. q 


Mr. Otson: Thank you Mr. Chairman. : 


Mr. SHERMAN: Could I ask a suplementary question Mr. Chairman. 
Wahl, with respect to Denver’s carnation crop—they now have establi 
overnight service into any city in western Canada. How do they do that. 
could fly into Winnipeg or Calgary but then would they not be faced 
the same shipping problems out of Winnipeg and Calgary as you are? 


Mr. WauHL: When I say any city, I apologize. I do not mean the major | 
cities, the cities that have air services. I think it is probably safe to say, in | 
fact, there are only two cities in Alberta that do not have air service—Medici 2 
Hat and Red Deer—so the other cities are serviced by air and the other cities | 
get this fast service. ee | 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Wahl, you talk about this air service; your problem 
aggravated when this air service was discontinued, I gather, when the 
run was taken off. What was your pattern of shipments prior to that; how 
the shipment divided by air and rail—fifty fifty? 


al 

Mr. WAHL: I do not have data for any of the other growers in our group 

except for my own place and at our place, the Redcliff grenhouses, we ship | 
approximately 25 per cent of our output by air. It went almost entirely to 
Saskatoon because of the poor rail connections for Saskatoon. a 
Mr. CarTER: Would it be a reasonable assumption that that would apply 
more or less to the other growers? Pl 


i 


Mr. WAHL: The market situation is a peculiar one where a particular 
greenhouse can go into an area and do a good job of selling perhaps and cap 
more of a particular market and I think it is safe to say that, we in Red 
had more of the Saskatoon market than any other shipper in this area so 
may not have been as high a percentage of others shipping to Saskatoon. 


Mr. Carter: The air service then, was mainly related to the Saskatoon 
market, is that right? .. 


Mr. WAHL: For our particular operation it was, yes. Bi 
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Mr. CARTER: We have heard a lot of evidence that the problem applies to 
passengers and it applies to your problem, too; we have heard about the late- 
ness of trains; the “Canadian” for instance, arrives three or four or six hours 
late and apparently that is pretty general. Did that apply also when the 
“Dominion” was running; were the trains as late then in those days? 


Mr. WAHL: I don’t recall it ever being so severe when the “Dominion” 
was running. Now I do not have statistics compiled for this, but it seems to me 
that when the CPR was faced with slides in the mountains, for instance, and 
trains could not get through I think they somehow originated a train in Cal- 

gary to replace a train that could not come through and it left on time or as 
nearly on time as it could and came the rest of the way through taking our 
produce and Medicine Hat passengers east, I am not positive of this, but it 
runs through my mind that schedules were a lot better and kept a lot better 
during the time when there were two trains on. 


Mr. Carter: I think you say somewhere in the brief something to the 
effect that you are now filling about 25 per cent of the Canadian market. 


Mr. WAHL: This again is an estimate based on the information supplied 
to us by. wholesalers in Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver who are doing the 
actual importing of flowers. They again do not want to tell us their exact 
dollar volume of imports. The census people do have some information on 
this, but it is not as up to date and not as reliable as it could be. 


Mr. CARTER: What would be the limit of your market geographically? 
Mr. WAHL: Vancouver on the west to Port William on the east. 


Mr. CarTER: It is that area you are talking about when you say you could 
expand your supply to that market if the transportations were better. What 
room is there for expansion? 


Mr. WaHL: I am enough of a Canadian to hope that some day we will be 
able to produce Canada’s entire needs from our own production. Just the same 
I hope as anyone else would hope that Canada could become self sufficient in 
‘most matters of import. 


Mr. CarTER: But that is impossible unless something is done about the 
transportation? 


Mr. WAHL: Surely. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wahl, I want to thank you for your presentation on 
behalf of the Medicine Hat florists and growers and also for the tour that was 
given to this Committee at the Medicine Hat Greenhouses Limited this morning 
which was very informative and acclimatized us to the problems that you put 
forth here today. Although we are a little flexible in our terms of reference 
here, we do want to thank you for presenting your brief on behalf of the 
florists and growers and acquainting us with the problem. 


I understand there is no representative here from Brooks or Bow Island. 
We are ready to take first the brief of the Medicine Hat Liberal Association 
and then, the Medicine Hat and District Labour Council brief which will take 
more time, I think, so that we can take care of the President, Mr. Medhurst. 
Mr. D. H. Medhurst, President of the Medicine Hat Liberal Association. 
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@ (2.45 p.m.) 


Mr. D. H. Mepuurst (President, Medicine Hat Liberal Association): Tha nk 
you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Parliamentary Committee, much ¢ 
our brief which has been handed to you is perhaps redundant and mate 
which you have already heard and for that I would ask your indulgence. Th 
purpose mainly—of my appearance here today is to support the submission 
that have been made to you and that have already been made and will be 
made to the effect that we feel in this area that there is a great need for 
continuation of a modern form of train service. The brief that I have handed 
out states that we are particularly concerned in the hearing here today wit! 
the needs of Medicine Hat which we feel are similar to those of other arei 
in the western part of Canada. Our association suggests that one fede 
transportation commission be established to co-ordinate all forms of transporta: 
tion with the object of ensuring that so far as practical all areas are guaranteed 
modern transportation facilities. This commission would co-ordinate the con- 
trol over air service, passenger and freight train service and trucking and bi 
service and in support of this submission we suggest as follows: 


1. Railway passenger service is only one aspect of transportation generally 
and it should be considered along with other facilities of air, bus, rail and 


water. 


2. At the present time alternate services are considered by your Board 
dealing with a particular form of transportation even though that Board do 
not have jurisdiction over the alternate service. For example as you ha 
already heard this morning the Air Transport Board allowed Air Canada te 
discontinue air service to Medicine Hat at a time when the CPR was providing 
good rail service at low rates. When the air service ceased the pas 
railway service was downgraded and the rates as you have also heard were 
substantially increased. It is our thought that if such a commission were 
established that when a change in the transportation pattern was being con- 
sidered that one general form of commission as you might call it be empowere¢ 
to have hearing and that all forms of transportation be represented at tho 
hearings so that before some form of transportation is discontinued we mi 
hear that an alternate type of service is made available by the other servic 
so that before the discontinuance, the community be ensured that there 
be an alternate service provided to them. 


3. We also submit that a national railway passenger service is a neces: t} 
in meeting the social and economic needs of western Canada and Medicine 
Hat in particular. It would be disastrous to the growth of our part of the 
country if the CPR was permitted to downgrade the service to the extent thé 
it could point to lack of us as a reason for cancelling the service. We beli 
the public good demands that railway passenger service be continued and th 
the public good should take precedence over private profit. Transpo atic 
serves and affects the national interest as you are all aware and has a bez 
on the continued growth particularly of western Canada. 


4. It is further submitted that many people do not agree with the finding 
of the report of the MacPherson Royal Commission. The railway is a ut 
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and the principle of allowing the rates of a utility to be determined by competi- 
tion has been abandoned we believe in most modern countries. Canada is a 
growing country and this growth requires that passenger service be continued 
with modern efficient service. The CPR has stated that the “Canadian” would 
be continued for some years to come even at a loss. This is sometimes difficult 
to believe because the CPR has also stated that passenger service would only 
be provided where there is effective demand. It is obvious that the CPR desires 
to discontinue all passenger service and from its pessimistic statements it is 
only a matter of time before it will be making application to discontinue this 
Canadian type of service which as we believe been downgraded from its 
previous high standard. 


: 5. We further submit that there is a need for a comprehensive analysis of 
all transportation handling and storage facilities that are involved in the moving 
and distribution of Canadian resources to inland and overseas customers. 
Decisions should then be made by Parliament on the best ways of meeting 
these needs. 


6. The Association suggests that the experience with the western grain 
crop last year illustrates the need for more transportation facilities rather than 
less. Our country will grow and railway passenger service is necessary for that 
growth. 


7. Railway passenger service is also required in times of disaster and we do 
not believe that we have yet reached the age when this type of transportation 
is outdated. 


8. Further many large cities have alternate forms of transportation which 
might meet their needs in the event of a discontinuance of trains, but this does 
not assist those large parts of Canada and western Canada particularly com- 
prising the farm areas and cities like Medicine Hat. Our economy requires the 
continuation of freight rail service and passenger rail service. 


9. Finally, it is submitted that if the CPR does not agree that a national 
railway passenger service is needed and we are going by some of the statements 
that have been made in this regard then we would suggest that negotiations by 
undertaken for ways to enable an alternate company, perhaps the CNR to lease 
the track to produce something to provide this service which we feel is neces- 
sary. Unfortunately I am not able to assist in the form of recommendations too 
much to help you find the answers you are looking for, but I would hope that 
the gentlemen in your wisdom would find some solution which would mean 


that railway passenger service as we now know it would be continued. Thank 
you. 


| Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Chairman, do you suggest that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway could be nationalized? 


Mr. Mepuurst: No I did not mean that. I meant that I would hope that 
whatever solution is found that it would mean that a modern form of rail 
transportation be continued. I would hope that it be made clear to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway that this type of service be continued. 
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Mr. O’KEeEFE: In paragraph 5 on page 2, you suggest that decisions sho 
then be made by Parliament on the best ways of meeting them, under 
democracy. How can a Parliament make such decisions which so affect priv 
enterprise. 


Mr. Mepuurst: I am sorry, I did not understand your question. 


Mr, O’KEEFE: In paragraph 5, page 2, you say, “We further submit that th 
is a need for a comprehensive analysis of all transportation handling and stor: 
facilities. We further submit that there is a need for a comprehensive analysis 
all transportation handling and storage facilities that are involved in the mo i 
and distribution of Canadian resources to inland and to overseas custom 
Decisions should then be made by Parliament on the best ways of meeting i 
and how do you suggest Parliament should make those decisions in a democracy? 


Mr. MepuHuRST: Well, transportation we feel is something which is in 
national interest and we feel that Parliament has the responsibility of i 
that the needs are met if they are not made available by private means and 
believe that Parliament has the responsibility to meet the needs in some f 
I am not able to give you the answer or the solutions. I just hope that | 
national interests would be served through parliamentary committees 
Parliament. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Would you suggest that Parliament should make decisi 
in connection with bus lines or other means of transportation? Do you think 
that they should be privately owned as the CPR apparently is? 


Mr. Mepuurst: I would suggest that the overall transportation picture be 
considered as a national interest and that bus lines be taken into consideration. 
I am not suggesting that they be controlled or be told what to do in any way, 
but that the over-all transportation picture be looked into by committees : 
one time. 

by | 


@ (2.55 p.m.) o 


Mr. Rem: On page 1, paragraph 2, you speak of alternate services to be 
considered by the proposed board. As a matter of interest, could you tell me if 
the services now provided by the air line which operates out of here and t 
CPR are co-ordinated with the trunk line services say of Air Canada. In other 
words, if you leave here in the morning can you be guaranteed of making con- 
nections to fly east or west. Is a co-ordination of the transportation services 
available to you here, in Medicine Hat? cw 


Mr. MepuursT: I am not too familiar with the form of co-ordination that 
is in effect at the present time, but if you are talking about meeting 
in Calgary and places like that, I would imagine that there would be as closely 
as possible. ay 


Mr. Rem: I asked that question because I received several complaints 
from the people who have spoken to me that it is almost impossible to get 
co-ordinated schedules out of Medicine Hat. Is that right Mr. Olson? a 

Mr. Otson: Yes, that is right. uf 

Mr. Rep: My last question Mr. Chairman is to Mr. Medhurst. In para- 


graph 4, you make the statement that a railway is a utility. This has really 
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profound implications, because it means that Parliament should be able to 
direct its activities possibly through this board that you suggest should be 
established. Would you accept that definition? 


Mr. MEDHURST: Well, I would hope it would not be necessary to direct its 
activities; that some form of agreement can be made with it so that it will 
fulfill its obligations or what we feel would be the obligations to the national 
interest in providing the service. 


Mr. OLson: Just one question Mr. Medhurst; in your final paragraph 9, 
you say that the CPR does not agree that national railway passenger service is 
needed and that if it does not provide such service in an efficient and modern 
manner, then consideration should be given to negotiations for ways to enable 
the CNR to lease the tracks to provide such required service. Now, I would 
like to ask you if you are suggesting that this be done all over Canada or only 
in certain areas or for specified services. 


Mr. MEDHuRST: Well, once again this is merely just a kind of a loose 
thought. It perhaps has not been too carefully considered, but our main thought 
in stating this is that we feel that the type of service that is now being provided 
by the Canadian particularly should be continued and if the CPR is reluctant 
to continue that then some other way is going to have to be found to continue 
it. This is perhaps maybe one way of saying—well, if the CPR does not want 
to do it then maybe the CNR could, but as I say, this is not too well thought 
out and is just merely a thought as to who else would do it if the CPR does not. 


Mr. Otson: I see well what I had in mind was whether or not you were 
advocating this as a general policy for all Canada, that the CNR get into the 
railway passenger business or all railways in Canada where it is required or if 
this suggestion was made to support in some way the suggestion that was made 
that an additional service, day liner service, for example, from Winnipeg to 
Calgary be set up and that if the CPR were not willing, then someone else 
and you named the CNR would be the one to do it. 


Mr. MEDHuURST: Yes, that is something I think should be considered yes. 
Just for a particular area—I mean all I am talking about is the area in 
Medicine Hat say from Winnipeg to Calgary. 


Mr. Ouson: Well, then you are not advocating the CNR take over all 
Passenger service in the country? 


Mr. Mepuurst: No, not specifically no. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Medhurst just two questions. One, do you advocate 
resurrection of the “Dominion” passenger service. 


Mr. MepuHurRsT: From a local point of view I dont think there would be 
any crying demand for a resurrection of the “Dominion”. I think that the 
“Canadian”, if properly run, could properly serve our purposes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, that answers my second question at the same time, 
but I will ask it any way just for the record. In paragraph 3, on page one you 
say that a national railway passenger service is a necessity in meeting social 
and economic needs in western Canada. Do you feel that if the Canadian is 
‘properly maintained and is not downgraded but continues to exist at the level 
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at which it is operated now and service on it is maintained at the level 
which it is delivered to the people of western Canada now, that this wo 
constitute a national railway passenger service that you feel is necessary 
adequate to western Canada? 


Mr. MepuursT: I believe, sir, that it would be adequate from Medici 
Hat and districts’ point of view. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mr. Medhurst. 


e (3.00 p.m.) 


Mr. Fawcett: I am just interested in the third paragraph. I under 
then Mr. Medhurst that the federal transportation commission would 
established to co-ordinate all forms of transportation, that this would 
necessarily mean that railways, for instance, would be forced to contin 
operating trains that were not paying and that sort of thing. Would it be y 
opinion that with proper co-ordination, proper transportation facilities co 
be provided under an over-all authority, so that perhaps all of these diffe 
types of transportation could be profitable enterprises. Would this be y 
opinion? , 

Mr. MrepHuRST: We would hope that that would be possible, yes. 


Mr. Fawcett: That would be actually what you are aiming at with 
federal transportation commission? 


Mr. MepuursT: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Fawcett: Thank you. 
The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Medhurst, I want to thank you on behalf of the Co 


mittee for making this presentation to us and although you have outlined a 
number of things, there are some problems that do touch us very firmly. 
Mr. Mepuurst: Thank you very much. | 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): One of an opposite political persuasion 
the last witness. I really would like to say seriously that I think it is a 
good thing that political groups of this nature are taking part in putting 
thoughts forward. One can write a a lot of reasons why they are using 
method than others to get their thoughts forward, but I do think gene 
that it is very worth while and I hope we have more of this type of thing. 


The CHAIRMAN: They have to take responsibility Mr. Bell. I think it : 
a good point that you brought up, but we have another brief coming fo ; 
in Port Arthur of your own persuasion, so that is very good. “| 


We have a final brief now on behalf of the Medicine Hat and Di 
Labour Council. Would the delegates please come up. 


The brief was late today, and there were five presentations made to us: 
the Medicine Hat Downtown Kiwanis Club. I was saying to the gentlemen 
the CPR that are here, that I thought perhaps they might be able to make be 
use of this veiner liner than we have had, and maybe pull us to Moose 
tonight. 
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We have gentlemen before us, Mr. J. R. Driscoll, President of the Medicine 
Hat and District Labour Council, and he will be presenting the brief to us. Mr. 
Driscoll please raise your voice a bit here, and speak directly into that mike. 


Mr. J. R. DRISCOLL (President, Medicine Hat and District Labour Council): 
First of all, Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct an error in paragraph 4, first 
line, that should read “CNR”. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would ask if the Vice-Chairman could come up and take 
over for a few minutes. 


Mr. DriscoLtit: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, brief of the Medicine Hat and 
District Labor Council to the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Transport and Communication reads. 


The Medicine Hat & District Labour Council represents about 25 Local 
Unions, with an affiliated membership of about 3,300 people. These people live 
and work in the immediate area of Medicine Hat and Redcliff and because of 
their geographic location their interest and concern in this matter is very keen. 


We have noted that the CPR asked for and got the suspension of the sery- 
ices of the Dominion in order that 25 or 30 Diesel Units could be free to haul 
grain. Why is it then that many of the elevator points still have no more than 
a 4 bushel quota, reason for this is that they are not supplied with boxcars for 
the movement of their grain. 


Let us take one step further, and again assume that Diesels and Freight 
cars are readily available to haul grain. What has induced the CPR all of sud- 
den to make grain hauling such a prime target? Up to now, all we have heard 
from the CPR is the ridiculousness of the rates for grain established under the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement, and how much money the CPR was losing in 
hauling grain. Is it not so, that almost invariably grain is dropped if there is 
a reduction made on a freight train because it is not as remunerative as other 
commercial products. 


If the CNR can operate two trains each way every day through Northern 
areas of each province, particularly in the Western provinces where the popu- 
lation is more sparse than in the Southern areas, and provide efficient service, 
we cannot agree that, if the CPR were earnestly trying to provide good service, 
one train could be sufficient. It occurs to us that another one of the things your 
Board should consider, is the effect the loss of the Dominion will make on our 
tourist industry. It is now estimated that tourism ranks fourth in importance 
in Canada as an industry. We can sight one pretty good instance when train 
service is bound to have a very real effect on the success or failure of Banff, 
Alberta as an all-year-round resort. 


If it is expected that Banff will ever be chosen as the site of the winter 
Olympics, and hence becomes known world wide as a Winter and Summer 
olayground, it is reasonable to expect that thousands of people will come to 
take in its beauty. Many of these people will come from other lands and will 
want to see Canada and what better way to see it than by Train Transportation? 
One thing is sure—they cannot travel by train if the trains are not running, 


May we suggest to the Committee that they satisfy themselves that the 
Tourist Industry will not be hurt because the Dominion has been removed. 
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Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen, we cannot help but feel that the CPR 
has lost interest in providing a railway passenger service for the people of 
Canada. We are not here to argue that the CPR is losing money on the tra 
continental run. It may well be that it is. It is also well established that 
CPR in days gone by—and not very many days at that—made huge sums of 
money out of passenger railway service. We speak of the high revenue produc 
ing days of the Second World War and prior to that. But as soon 
the CPR finds itself losing money on either freight or passenger service, 
immediate reaction is to: (a) apply for a subsidy, or (b) discontinue 
service. Having noted that this course has been followed on a number 
occasions this Medicine Hat & District Labour Council has now come to 
conclusion that the Canadian Pacific Corporation should now be operated i 
the public interest by a Corporation owned and controlled by the people ¢ 
Canada through a Government agency. We come to this conclusion, based o 
the fact that public funds were used in a large measure to establish the CPR 
in the first place. Out of passenger and freight lines profits the CPR has built 
a vast corporation, including Hotels, Steamships, Airlines, and a number 6 
subsidiary Companies. All of this was made possible out of the use of public 
funds, land grants, and all the resources that have accrued therefrom. But 
what now do we find? In spite of the tremendous success enjoyed by th 
CPR we find them now not willing to provide a service which we consider | 
vital to the wellbeing of Albertans and Canadians. The CPR has lost 
of its moral responsibility to provide reasonable and adequate passen 
service, and please let us not consider that one transcontinental train 
adequate for southern Alberta, when one considers the distances invol 
There may even be pretty positive legal reasons why the CPR should conti 
the Service, but we leave that matter to you gentlemen, who have been 
are much closer to the situation than we are. We do feel, however, that 
Committee should seriously consider whether the C.P.R. is living up to all its 
obligations to Canada, and if it is found it is not, then we recommend 
Committee should seek ways and means of turning over the ENTIRE 
Corporation to be operated by the Government on behalf of the people. 


In summary we have suggested the Committee satisfy itself that: 


1. The number of Diesels, which the CPR had claimed could be taken of 
the Dominion, are being used to haul grain. 


2. Now that Diesels are made available, are there enough box cars —— 
to haul grain? 'e| 

3. If Diesels and Cars are now available, are they being used for 
grain, or to haul some other more remunerative product? 

4. Can the facilities at the Lakehead and Vancouver actually 
efficiently any more grain? 

5. Has the CPR discouraged people from riding transcontinental p 
trains? 

6. Now that the Dominion is dropped, what effect will this have on 
Tourist Industry? nm 
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7. What effect will this have on the employees, who were directly or 
indirectly engaged in the operation of the Dominion? 


8. Is the CPR living up to its responsibility to provide Transcontinental 
passenger service? 


9. Should the CPR be turned over to the Government to operate for the 
people of Canada? 


We appreciate very much this opportunity to appear before you. 


Mr. Fawcett: Well, I just want to ask a further question being a CNR 
man. In paragraph 4, you say the CNR operates three trains each way now 
and commencing in June will be operating four transcontinental trains as far 
as Capreol. 


Mr. BOULANGER: We did not hear a word. 


Mr. Fawcett: All right, I will start again. I would like to make a further 
correction. This is all I have in mind, a further correction in paragraph 4 in 
connection with the CNR. They say that the CNR operate three trains each 
way every day to the northern areas of each province, and from June to 
September will be operating four trains over the greater portion of Canada, 
each way until September. I should say, that will be terminated in September 
and they will be back to three again. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. BouLancErR: Let me commend you for your brief. You are definitely 
firm about it and the interesting part of it as far as I am concerned is— 
I touched on it this morning when I asked the member of the Chamber of 
Commerce about the importance of the tourist industry which you admit 
in this region is a major one, but in the argument in paragraph 5 you say, “if 
it is expected that Banff will ever be chosen.” Now, we know that it is pretty 
well done now for a few years to come. Could you have not taken the occasion 
to mention that all Canadians should be talking about it all across the country. 
I think you lost a very good occasion to mention it. In any case, my question 
is this: you definitely seem to prefer the nationalization of the CPR train 


service judging by the way you put it in your report. Is that exactly what you 
mean? 


Mr. Drisco.u: That is right. 


Mr. BouLancErR: And then, one more. Has the CPR discouraged people 
from riding transcontinental passenger trains? Let me ask you that question. 
This is what we are here for, to find out. Do you really think, from what 


you have heard, what you have seen and what you have read, that that is 
what they did? 


Mr. Driscouu: In reply to your question, I certainly believe in certain 
instances they have. You would apply for a reservation on a train, you would 
‘get one. Somebody else on the train would have the same reservation between 
here and Calgary. Or they might tell you that there are no reservations avail- 
able, and you get on the train, and the train would be only half full. Why would 
they quote those figures. 

23800—4 
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Mr. BoutaNcEeR: Then you ask, “now that the “Dominion” is dropped 
what effect will this have on the tourist industry”? What effect will it he 
in this western part of the country, and especially on Medicine Hat—I 
not get a very clear answer this morning. What effect do you think it wi 
have? I will not ask you about the west coast, but I mean in this parti 
region of yours; what effect do you think it will have on tourists? If we 
according to some information we had so far that, around here especiall} 
many people do not even really bother to travel by train. What effect do ye 
think it will have? 

Mr. DriscoLu: Referring to your tourist industry, just the other day 
was talking to a Greyhound bus driver and I will quote his words. He said 
“Anybody wishing to go this summer, they are smart if they take their ow 
car, because they will never be able to handle the service without the tv 
trains on”. That is what the driver quoted. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: Does that answer your question. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Byrne: Merci beaucoup. Mr. Driscoll, in your summary you have n 
suggestions; they are pretty well outlined in our terms of reference exe 
perhaps Section 9, I do not think we were asked to consider whether CP 
should be turned over to the government to operate for the people of Canad 
but essentially all of these other matters are matters certainly of real inte! 
to this committee. In your second paragraph on page 1, you mention the CF 
has contended that the Crowsnest rates were ridiculous, or you say the ridic 
lousness of the rates for grain established under the Crowsnest pass agret 
ment. Have you any conception actually of what the rate is on the Crowsnes 
agreement for grain as compared to what it is in the United States. ; 

Mr. DriscoLt: No, not compared to what it is in the United States. 


Mr. Byrne: On page 2, you say that as soon as the CPR finds itself los’ 
money on either freight or passenger service, its immediate reaction is to:— 
To what do you attribute the fact that are losing money, say in passen} 


service? 

Mr. Driscott: In referring to this, that they are losing money, 
quote it every year, and then they apply for a subsidy. 

Mr. Byrne: To what do you attribute the fact that they are losing 
They made money during the second world war in passenger service, 
the moment—now. 

Mr. Driscott: My understanding is they quote it when they have 4 
for a subsidy. 

Mr. ByrNE: The reason they are losing money. Why are they losing mol 
now on the passenger. service? 

Mr. Drisco.t: I think the CPR is the only one that could answer the 
question because I do not really believe they are losing it. 

Mr. Byrne: Now they made money during the war. Were the rates hig 
during the war or what is the reason for it. Was it not that they were usin 
of their equipment to the full capacity? . 
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Mr. DRIScoLL: Your CNR rate from Edmonton to Vancouver I believe, is 
about $10.00 less than your CPR rate from Medicine Hat to Vancouver, which 
dis approximately the same distance. 


Mr. BYRNE: We have been told during the hearings of this Committee that 
the CNR would be losing something like $40 million this year in passenger 
service, so it must be that if they are losing money, in fact they are losing 
money, that the demand is not there. That is people are not riding; there are 
not sufficient people riding on the train and paying the fares. Is ‘that not a 
Jogical— 


Mr. DRISCOLL: Well, I think the volume of the people has dropped a lot 
because of the service they give. 


Mr. REID: Just to continue on that line of argument, Mr. Driscoll, I recall 
when the CPR made its original submission to this committee, they said that 
even if they were running the “Canadian” at a 100 per cent capacity, and a row 
of seats on top of each car, they still could not make it a break-even operation. 
Is it possible in your mind that railway service is not practically a profitable or 
even break-even operation. 


Mr. DRISCOLL: In replying to that, while there are statistics on it, I would 
not know, and that is one reason why we stated that our Government should 
take over the CPR if the CPR feels that they are losing money. 


Mr. RE: Who is to pay for this service, the passenger, or the people of 
Canada through general taxation? 


Mr. DRIScoLL: If the CPR could run the railway and get the money—raise 
their rates enough to operate that way, well then it would be the passenger; 
if not, would be the people of Canada. 


Mr. Rem: The experience of the CP and CN has demonstrated in this 
case—in this case, the CN has demonstrated that there is a market for passenger 
service at a cost which apparently we did not go into the CNR as yet, but we 
will be getting there, at a cost which apparently is not enough to cover the cost 
wf providing this service. The CP has taken the other action. They have raised 
their fares, which is one of the complaints we have been hearing and this again 
1as discouraged people from using this service, and so you have examples at 
ooth ends of the scales where you are losing each way you try it, so then the 
mly alternative then is for the railroad to go to the Government for a general 
uubsidy for passenger service. 


__ Mr. DriscoLtt: They are getting it out of the people when they get a 
ubsidy anyhow. 


Mr. Rein: This, in effect, is what you are advocating. Now, the second 
(uestion. Do you really think that if we nationalized the CPR that this would 
mprove passenger service to places like Medicine Hat. 


Mr. DRISCOLL: I truly believe that it would if we had two trains running 
o our immediate area, not the same as our “Dominion” and “Canadian” were, 
oth night trains going one way, I would say a morning train going one way 
ud a morning train going the other way. 
Mr. Rem: This is the situation that you had with respect, when the 
Dominion” was running and yet the CPR tells us and they produced figures 
23800—4}3 
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to prove it that when this train, the “Dominion,” was operating at full 
in other words, the bits equivalent to the “Canadian” equipment, it was 
money loser. The people were not utilizing it in order to make it even a brea 
even operation and that they did give it a try for five years, and this fail 
In other words, they made the experiment you are suggesting they make a 
it failed, and it cost them a pretty penny to do so. 

Mr. DrIscoLL: The CPR might have stated this but why was it some tim 
you would phone down—my wife went for six weeks to Calgary for cobalt 
treatment and she’d phone down and they’d say there was not reservatio 
She would get on that train and it wouldn’t be half full. 

Mr. REID: We have heard that before and we have had our diffi 
with that argument, 

Mr. Driscotu: She went back and forth for six weeks straight and 
happened to her. 

Mr. REID: To go on to another line of questioning, Mr. Driscoll, on page 2 
paragraph 1, you make the statement, and I quote: “It is also well establish 
that the CPR in days gone by and not very many days at that—made hug 
sums of money out of passenger railway service.” Now, when did the CPR ma 
money—great sums of money—out of its passenger service outside of the w 
years which were exceptional years and when people were forced into 
this service? 

Mr. DriscoLt: During the war years, they made good and just after 
war years they made good. 

Mr. Rem: Why? 

Mr. Driscoutt: People were using their trains. They were providing : 
service that was— 

Mr. REemp: Why were they using the service? Was there any other metho 
of moving around the country at that time, after the war years? 


Mr. Driscott: I will admit that our bus transportation was not as 
as it is now and neither was our air. 


Mr. RED: What about automobiles at that time? 
Mr. DrIscoLtu: There were not as many Cars. 


transportation, the share of the CPR’s passenger percentage has de 
a point where the service is no longer a viable one. 


Mr. DrIScoLL: To a certain extent of your people, I would agree. 
have a lot of people that do not like to drive their cars on the highway. 


Mr. Rew: There are a lot of those. I agree with you. I think that 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. O’KErre: Mr. Chairman, in connection with this problem of national 
ization, I believe in answer to a question by Mr. Boulanger, you stated, anc 
thought rather categorically, that you were in favour of nationalization and 
believe you also suggested that you made the same reply to Mr. Reid or wort 
to the effect that you were in favour of nationalization. But your brief « 
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not go quite that far; there is a qualification there, do you not think? At the 
end of paragraph 2 on page 2, and I quote: “We do feel, however, that the 
Committee should seriously consider whether the CPR is living up to all its 
obligations to Canada,” and this is a qualifying phrase, Mr. Driscoll; “and if 
it is found that it is not, then we recommend that the Committee should seek 
ways and means of turning over the entire Corporation to be operated by 
the government”. I suggest your brief does not go quite as far as you do; and 
also on page 3, item No. 9 you simply ask the question, or the brief does, 
“Should the CPR be turned over to the government to operate for the people 
of Canada?” You ask a question, and you go further than your brief. 


Mr. DRISCOLL: Yes, personally I did. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Thank you, sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a supplementary? 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Driscoll, you have suggested that the people of Canada 
as such should pay for the maintenance of an efficient passenger transportation 
service over the lines of the Canadian Pacific railway. But would you not 
Subscribe to the view that the CPR has an obligation, moral and legal, to 
forever efficiently maintain and run under the terms of its 1880 contract with 
the government an efficient passenger transportation service and that is devolves 
upon the CPR to maintain this service and to support it and subsidize it as 
dest it can out of the profits it makes as a corporation engaged in a great many 
other enterprises besides rail transportation. Why do you take the view that 
the people of Canada should support and subsidize the CPR. 


Mr. Driscotu: If in your previous agreement in the eighteenth century 
he CPR is obligated to live up to transportation in our country, why are they 
1ot compelled to? 


_ The CHaIRMAN: That is a legal argument right now that we are encounter- 
ng, Mr. Driscoll. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, I assume that the Medicine Hat and District Labour 
ouncil feel then that the CPR cannot be forced to live up to this agreement 
f 1880. You are saying that the people of Canada and the government of 
‘anada, have no legal grounds on which to press this argument, and the CPR 
annot be forced to live up to that contract and to maintain that service and 
herefore the people of Canada should either subsidize the CPR or take it over 
lItogether and pay for it as taxpayers. 


Mr. DriscoLu: No. I do not honestly know whether we have the legal 
rounds—our government of Canada has the legal grounds to force the CPR 
by) give us better transportation or not. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Would the Medicine Hat and District Labour Council not 
e interested in pursuing that avenue—in exploring that possibility first before 
ommitting the Canadian people to subsidize the CPR? 


(3.30 p.m.) 


Mr. DrIscouu: No, as I stated before, I believe they were obligated by law 
dr government should have compelled them to give it, and it should not be 
9 to the Medicine Hat Labour Council to follow it through. 
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Mr. BouLANGER: That was part of what I was going to ask, but let me 
you, Mr. Driscoll, because in my mind it is not clear, a straight question si 
you are a straight answering type of man. I think you have been sitting 
all morning with us, am I right to say that—do you not find it curious 
your brief states definitely the importance of having kept the “Domini 
train, while compared to the opinion of others that we got indicating 
people did not seem to worry so much about specifically the passenger prob 
Could you tell me what is the difference between your attitude right 
and that of the others. 


Mr. DrIscoLi: Certainly, sir. I think our brief is representing the la 
force in Medicine Hat. We have lots of them who are without cars. Where 
previous briefs that have been presented have been industry or the city i 
or big business men and they all have their own transportation, where as 
group has a certain element of people that do not have the transportation; 
wage earners and that. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Well, that is a very good answer and I am glad to 
you answer that way. 


Mr. Anpras: Mr. Chairman, just one point I think. I would be re 
the member from the lakehead let No. 4 question on page 2 go by wi 
comment. Let me assure you, Mr. Driscoll, and for the record, that the faci 
at the Lakehead for handling grain measured up to requirements in the 
and I am quite sure that they will measure up to handling them in the fu 


The CHAIRMAN: I hope you are finished, Mr. Andras, because althi 
it is in the brief, I think the members know the situation as far as grain i 
concerned. You need not comment, Mr. Driscoll. oe 


Mr. OxLson: Mr. Driscoll, I want to commend you for raising a num 
questions, I think nine in total, that you have directed to the committee t 
examine and satisfy themselves as to the answers before they decide on- 
recommendations that should come forward from this Committee. I think th 
are pertinent questions except perhaps the ones that shade a little over int 
grain, which may be beyond our terms of reference, but I am parti 
interested in your opinion and the opinion of the groups that you represt 
in trying to find some answers to the questions that you have raised, 
example, question No. 7, you ask what effect will this have on the empl 
who are directly or indirectly engaged in the operation of the “Dominion”. — 


Could you tell us how much effect is had on employees in Medicine 
when it was discontinued? ss 


Mr. DriscoLu: No, at the present time these employees have been most © 
them absorbed in the movement of grain. We had a large order from Russi: 
and that as soon as this order is completed these employees are auto: 
off. There is no “Dominion” going back on or they would be back on thei 


Mr. Oxtson: Do you believe that there is an unusually large pa 
number of employees on the CPR out of Medicine Hat now because of | 
specific grain movement? Perhaps all their business would maintain thei 
employment into the future. 


Mr. DrIscoL.: Well, it is possible that it could be an indefinite peri 
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. Mr, OLSON: You ask the question: “Is the CPR living up to its responsi- 
bility”. I would like to say to you, responsibility to provide transcontinental 
passenger service. I would like to say to you that this is one of the very large 
questions that the committee is keenly interested in, and I think it has probably 
involved the whole of the question in so far as our terms of reference are 
concerned. What is the extent of this responsibility? 


Mr. DRISCOLL: In answering this question we were actually referring to 
_ land grants and everything that the CPR got when they first built their 
railway across Canada and what agreements they made with the government, 
_ what responsibilities they were obligated to uphold and how long of a time 
_ they were to do this, if there was any specific time limit on it or instances 
like that. That is the reason we are asking that question. 


Mr. OLSON: Do you think that this committee should try and examine the 
cost and decide what the legal responsibility is in context or do you think it 
should be tested in a court like the Supreme Court of Canada? 


Mr. DRISCOLL: I believe this committee would have to know what was in 
it before it could act on it, 


_ Mr. OLSon: We can read every word that is in it. That is no problem, 
but it is the interpretation. Do you believe that this Committee should under- 
take the legal problem of interpreting what is in this act or should it be re- 
ferred to a court of law? 

Mr. DRISCOLL: I would say if we cannot interpret it— 
The CHAIRMAN: I would think Mr. Olson is in a legal argument now— 
Mr. Otson: I was not asking you for a legal interpretation. I am asking— 
The CHAIRMAN: I would think Mr, Olson in a legal argument like that— 


Mr. OLtson: Have you had any complaints in this area about the down- 
grading or the elimination, I guess I should say, of long service pass privi- 
leges? 

Mr. DRISCOLL: Yes, to a certain extent. 


Mr. OLson: Would you care to express an opinion on these passes for the 
retired employees and other long service pass holders, whether or not this 
was part of their remuneration while they were working for the company or 
something that the CPR gave them over and above. 


Mr. DRISCOLL: Going back into the collective bargaining I do not know 
whether they got it over the collective bargaining table in that way or it was 
just something they have got from the CPR, but most of the employees under- 
stood that they had this years ago and they would not have understood that 
they would have got it over the collective bargaining table. 


Mr. OLSON: In the number of years that they were working putting in their 
service to the CPR did they consider this pass as a right in so far as it was 
part of the fringe benefits that they were entitled to? 


Mr. DriscotL: Yes, most of them did. 
Mr. OLSon: That is all. 
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The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, I would like to thank 
Mr. Driscoll for his presentation on behalf of the Medicine Hat and Dist 
Labour Council. Thank you very much. 


Gentlemen I want to bring to your attention a number of matters 0 
business. First of all I would like to thank Mr. A. R. Kay the Sheriff and Cler! 
of the Supreme Court of Medicine Hat for accommodating us in this room 
the arrangements were quite satisfactory and we appreciate his time and 
effort in delivering a number of phone calls and telegrams to the mem 
I also would like to take this opportunity of thanking all those who 
sented briefs here today, for their very kind patience in waiting as long 
they have to present them and the Committee is very grateful for 
presentations we have heard. 


We should state for the record that our trip to Medicine Hat, as we have 
stated last night and today, will be for many of us a very unforgettable on 
We are grateful to the very kind people we have met, for the kind hospitality 
extended toward the members of this Committee—and I understand that th 
hospitality is not finished yet—but certainly I want to commend—and I kno 
I echo the sentiments of those of the Committee who have not been out wes 
and have not been to Medicine Hat—in particular the citizens of Medicin 
Hat, a very fine community, and the active organizations and fraternal orgal 
izations that you have here. You are very fortunate. But as far as transport 
tion is concerned, gentlemen, we are having our own problems getting in an 
out. I am happily informed that if the members are on the cars this evenin 
by no later than 11.30 p.m. it will be close to midnight that the “Canadian 
will pass through and we will hitch on and all be on our way to Moose Jaw 
by 6.30 or 7.00 in the morning in plenty of time for our hearings there. 
would ask all members to be on the cars this evening, no later than 11.3 
With that I would ask for a motion that we adjourn. 


Moved by Mr. Fawcett, seconded by Mr. Boulanger. 
Motion agreed to. 
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APPENDIX “O” 


BREIF SUBMITTED BY THE CITY OF MEDICINE HAT 
to the 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


The City of Medicine Hat welcomes you here this morning and we thank 
you for taking a first hand look at our problem. We would like to make 
representation as follows: 


1. The City of Medicine Hat serves a trading area of approximately 16,000 
‘Square miles, with a population estimated at 65,000 people. The area includes 
the following towns on the north—Acadia Valley, Oyen, Empress in Alberta 
_and Estonia, Alsask, Prelate in Saskatchewan. On the easterly strip in Sas- 
_katchewan, there are the towns of Fox Valley, Piepot, Maple Creek, Covenlock, 
Eastend, Consul, to the American border and in Alberta on the west, from 
‘Brooks, Bow Island, Foremost to the American border. 


2. In 1960, in Census Division No. 1 (Medicine Hat & District), in Alberta 
there were listed 50 manufacturing industries employing 2,074 persons with 
‘wages and salaries totalling $7,584,000. and the value of factory shipments 
exceeded 41 million dollars. In this same Census Division in 1960, there was 
a total population of 39,140, of which 7,380 lived on 2,165 farms. 


3. The total retail trade in Census Division No. 1, was listed as $33,417,000. 
The total estimated retail trade in the entire area, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
included, is 45-50 million dollars. 


4. In the 1965 Survey of Markets by Financial Post, the following indexes 
have been developed from D.B.S. Figures: 
(1) Personal Disposable Income—this is the total income of residents 
of a given area after payment of direct taxes (income taxes and some 
others of lesser importance). 


(2) Retail Sales—D.B.S. publishes current national and provincial or 
regional estimates of retail sales. 


(3) Income rating—the income rating for each area was obtained by 
expressing average personal disposable income (i.e. total income divided 
by total population at a percentage of the average for Canada as a 
whole). 


(4) Industry rating—was obtained by expressing the value added 
per capita as a percentage of the national per capita figure. The total 
value added or industry value added represents the value of ship- 
ments of manufactured goods less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, 
electricity. 
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The following table shows a comparison of these indexes by province 
and by cities in Alberta and along the CPR mainline. 


Per Capita 
Disposable Per Capita Income Industry 
City or Province Income Retail Sales Rating Rating 

British GColubatbias 2 bes wed wd tte tole cane ees 1,870 1,200 144 92 
Alberta. oe avec cece ites Mita tes tae Peet oes 1,640 1,160 100 42 
Rapkwtich@owan... .22iG2..40. Gael. cab’ «dR 1,540 1,220 OF 21 
ON eee ee a ae a oe Pe 1,630 1,010 99 62 
CORTRTIO, ees ee eee ere Co SEED ART A oRemey & 1,980 1,030 121 341 
Quebec. . ts). chink. DIEGO. . ewes. Ree d- 1,460 910 89 102 
Medicine Ela hs ces ca xh caw os hex e pe teen Cesk 1,510 1,580 92 76 
Raed Diserichscacdet . cde pain deae +d tee weer: 1,640 2,080 100 18 
Toth brid G2 FTES TS oy FRG « eels ove 1,610 1,870 98 41 
Sort t | Currdti€. desir sao Gel gf memes CREPE Pe Sue 1,610 2,610 98 2 
BA GORE ARCs cis castdal~ tak caeiah = CERES «sisi wale Mae 1,690 2,320 103 30 
Galieary <>. 555.. cad ieee ade te ot. arly tote Cus 1,950 1,480 119 50 
Eidatonton. hades -.i-eb fea aed eet t+ ee 1,850 1,390 113 67 


It is apparent from these statistics that we are far above other cities” 
our Industrial Rating and are therefore very dependent on transportation i 
all forms, not only to move raw material to our plants and the finished prod 
to market, but also to move business people to and from our city. 


5. The area included in Alberta-Saskatchewan serves dry-land farmins 
and ranching together with a very concentrated irrigation section f om 
Medicine Hat west and northwest, including the areas around Seven Persons, 
Bow Island, Burdett, Hays, Vauxhall and the E.I.D. area around Brooks and 
Tilley. In Medicine Hat itself, there is a very high rate of industrialized develop- 
ment with a broad base, including the manufacture of brick and tile, sewer pipt 
glass, fertilizer complex, tire manufacturing, foundry, flour milling, gre 
house products, potteries, linseed oil and pickle manufacturing, together 
the service industries. 


6. Medicine Hat has comparably low taxes, municipally owned utilities 
featuring low-cost gas, excellent water supplies and excellent labour—all i 
gredients required for good industrial expansion. 


To quote from the Canada Year Book, 1964: 
To such a country with a population so dispersed and producin 

for export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the countr 
itself, efficient and economical transportation facilities are necess! 
of existence. 


7. We have obtained from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures sho 
ing passenger traffic operating expenses, etc. and we submit these bear 1 
resemblance to the figures submitted by the Canadian Pacific Railway in s 
port of its application. (Discontinuance of the Dominion) 


(a) See Addendum 1 Page 1 (from Canada Year Book 1965) pg. 76 


(i) Over the period 1954 to 1963, operating revenues excee 
operating expenses in each year. 
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(ii) See addendum 1 Page 2. 


It states that of the total operating expenses in 1963, amounting 
to 1.149 billion dollars, those connected with transporting persons 
and property; such as stations, yard and terminal services, etc 


ACCOUNTS ALOT gaia sing he semen re eee te autiecesT eR cecibas cued 37.2% 
equipment maintenance accounted for ................ 22.6% 
LOACGWIMAaTHTENAanCe sy, od. wae Me ieee meu ould ode Git Recut fol % 
PEMUSHCAUAKCS MAS aA « PAPA. ATR SIOIAEELT etn eiiiaelele ite «uk 5.9% 
ticket, Salesvadvertising:-eler so... 90162. vuveaue se. Mev. 2.7% 
misc. expenses including dining, car, etc. ............ 10.5% 


It goes on to state that these proportions have remained fairly constant in 
recent years. Why should the “Dominion” vary from these? 


¢ 


(b) See Addendum 2, Pages 1-6—DBS Catalogue No. 52-202 “Operating 
Statistics” Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 1923-1964. 

(i) Page 1—In the last five years the number of passengers carried 
has been relatively the same and the passenger revenue, in spite 
of the decrease in fares in this period has been nearly the same. 

(ii) Page 2—Rail revenues have exceeded rail expenses consistently 
throughout the period 1923-1964. 

(iii) Page 3—Average per passenger train mile shows a steady in- 
crease in revenue passenger miles and passenger train revenue, 

(iv) Page 4—Ratio of rail expenses to revenue in 1964 was 91.90. 


(c) See Addendum 3 Pages 1 and 2—Railway operating Statistics P 4, 
C.D.B.S. Catalogue #52-206 (1964). 
(i) Page 1 
(a) Passenger traffic in 1964 showed an increase on the 22 rail- 
ways reporting over 1963 as did the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 
(6) Canadian Pacific Railway showed a superior ratio of 
operating expenses to revenue than the other 22 railways 
over 1963 figures and this was 91.46%. 
(ii) Page 2—March, 1965. 
(a) Revenue Passengers on Canadian Pacific Railway were 
down very little (70,000) and Canadian National were up 
sligtly (100,000). 
(6) Canadian Pacific Railway showed a superior ratio of oper- 
ating expense to operating revenue in March, 1965 (89.47) 
than in 1964 (91.46) 


(d) Addendum 4, Pages 1 to 6—DBS Catalogue No. 52-201, Canadian 
National Railways 1923-1963. 
(i) Page 1—Canadian National Railway in the last five years show 
a consistency in revenue passengers carried with a decrease in 
passenger revenue. 
(ii) Page 2—Rail revenues did not consistently exceed rail sec ci 
in the period 1923-1963. 
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(iii) Page 3—Average per passenger train mile for Revenue P 
enger train revenue shows an increase. 


(iv) Page 4—Ratio of rail expenses to revenue in 1963 was 98.75%. 
8. The City of Medicine Hat would like to draw to the attention of the! 


Committee; the following: 

In 1961 the City appeared before the Air Transport Board to request con 
tinuation of the Trans-Canada Air Lines “Milk Run” Air Service (Winnipeg 
Calgary via Yorkton, Regina, Swift Current, Medicine Hat, Lethbridge 
Calgary). The air rate at that time was $16.00 one way—Medicine Hat to Cal- 
gary. At the time of these hearings, the railway rate charged by the Canadi 
Pacific Railway was dropped to $4.05 one way from Medicine Hat to Calgary. Wi 
assume this was with the Board’s approval. Needless to say, economic justifi 
tion on these comparative rates ended air service. Now the rate has been rai 

to $8.80 one way to Calgary. The City questions how these rates can be “bounced” 


around like this. ‘ 


The City would like to submit to the Committee that transportation, in 
Canada, is a utility the same as electricity or gas or water and on mainlines o 
reasonable, improved service must be expected and just rates necessary to 
maintain such service should be charged. ‘ 


9. From newspaper reports, it would appear that the Canadian National 
Railways are expanding and improving passenger handling service, while the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for the last few years have been endeavouring to 
duce and curtail service to the passenger traffic. What is reasonable service 
then, not a question of fact, but of opinion, and the Board, we feel, is the pro 
authority to make this decision. We are not seeking or advocating subsidies— 
believe Canadians are prepared to pay for the service they receive. We are 
simply asking for reasonable railway service, which is necessary to provide 
Medicine Hat the opportunity to grow with Canada. * 


10. The greenhouse industry in the Medicine Hat area grosses approxima 
two million dollars per year, a large part of which is spent in Medicine Hat 
for supplies as well as labour. There are some 16-20 independent greenho 
operators involved in the above mentioned total production figure, which in- 
cludes flowers and vegetables. These goods are marketed from Ft. William at the 
Lakehead to Vancouver and from the American border north to Grande Pr i 
This is one of three major flower and indoor vegetable producing areas in 
Canada. It is estimated that we supply only 25% of the Canadian market in our 
particular field, the remainder being imported from the United States. With the 
amount of sunshine and the abundant supply of natural gas, which we have i 
this area, there is absolutely no reason to deny that the day will come when 
will be able to supply the entire Canadian market thus eliminating the need 


means of shipping our perishable produce out of the Medicine Hat area, 
the four or five months of intense winter cold weather. The Air Transpor 
Board, in their wisdom, chose to eliminate our Air Service several years ago, 
and they literally gave the Americans one-third of the minority portion of th 
Canadian market which we had. Neither the Canadian Pacific Express Merchan- 
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dise Service nor any of the other commercial trucking firms, which serve 
Medicine Hat, have facilities to handle the volume of perishable merchandise, 
which we export. Although we have been told by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
that they will carry our produce on their merchandise service truck line, we 
know from the experiences of the past winter, and the admissions of their own 
local staff that they do not have the trailer facilities to handle perishable 
merchandise. Although, they can and are at the present time quite successfully 
handling our flowers with their antiquated equipment—the problem is that 
they cannot keep perishable merchandise from freezing during the severe 
weather. The Dominion train, and to a very limited extent the Canadian, on 
which the railroad is very reluctant to transport flowers, are the only facilities 
which are available for moving our produce to market and without this trans- 
portation, our industry will perish, just as surely as a flower perishes when it 
_ freezes. 


11. The Canadian Pacific, in its brief, stated that the specific problem before 
this committee is that for passenger transportation. They outlined the various 
elements of passenger demands as: 

Convenience 

Comfort 

Speed 

Cost to the Passenger 


_ We suggest there should be another element—that of dependability. When all 
other forms of passenger service are grounded or when highways are blocked, 
the railway service can be depended on. Many people, including elderly people 
and those to whom time is not critical, enjoy railway travel. 


_ We would like to point out that this dependability has been badly eroded 
in the last few years: 
t 
(1) In Medicine Hat, from the first of December 1965 until the end of 
March, the sole remaining railway passenger service on the mainline of the 
“World’s Most Complete Transportation System”, was late at least 50% of the 
time, In the old “Steam Locomotive” days, you could set your watch by the 
train. It is hard to believe that in this age of technological improvement that 
the Diesel cannot be kept on time. For this reason, and to make connections with 
other transportation facilities, it has been necessary for the travelling public to 
seek other means of transportation. 


(2) Many people are complaining about not being able to obtain reserva- 
tions on short notice. Even on adequate notice, there is a considerable delay. 
When passengers do get on the train, they find many empty seats. This is very 
poor public relations and after watching the “immediate” reservation replies 
that Air Canada gives, one cannot help but question whether the Canadian 
Pacific really wishes to be in the passenger business. 


i 12. We made a submission to the Board of Transport Commissioners, stating 
that if the “Dominion” was discontinued then the “Canadian” must be improved 
to provide reliable, first class passenger service, together with express facilities 
and that an intercity (Winnipeg to Calgary) dayliner service be provided on 
a trial basis. 
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13. The City of Medicine Hat along with the other cities across the prairi 
asked that consideration be given to the National Transportation Policy, where 
by, all forms of transportation would be reviewed. In this tremendous area o 
change, our economic growth can only be assured with a flexible transportatic 


policy. 


At a meating of the American Industrial Development Council in Sea 
Washington April 17-20, Mr. Welby M. Frantz, President, Eastern Express Int 
and Past President, American Trucking Associations indicated that in the Unite 
States, the transportation dollar is divided such that 71% goes to trucking 
16% to railway, 5% to water, 2% to pipeline, 1% to air and that the tren¢ 
over the next ten years will be for trucking to up to 76% and the others to b 


cut back. 


At the same meeting, Blaine Cooke, Vice President, Marketing, United 
Lines, Chicago, Illinois, indicated on behalf of the aviation industry that 85 
of all passengers moved are by the automobile, but the trend over the next te 
years is going to be such that the twelve main airports in the U.S. by 1975, wil 
not be able to handle the passenger traffic. He indicated that, for example, 
Chicago they are handling between 40-50 thousand persons per day now a! 
that by 1975 this is estimated to be 150 thousand. 


| 


In view of these predictions, the City suggests that ALL forms of tran: 
portation, whether it be highway, bus traffic, truck traffic, railway or air, m us 
be kept in a flexibble state of improvement across the country. The “Canadian 
as we know it, is the only Trans-continental passenger train left on the CP 
and, therefore, it is very important to Canada as a whole that this prime railw 
service be promoted and upgraded. 


In conclusion, the City of Medicine Hat would like to make three recc 
mendations. ; 


1. That the remaining railway passenger service known as the “Canadia 
be improved in its operations by: 
(a) an improved reservation system, similar to the “Air Canada” 
(b) that the train schedule be maintained to ensure dependable se 
(c) that provision be made to handle express on the “Canadian” wh 
trucking facilities cannot meet winter conditions. ; 
(d) that positive efforts be made to promote railway passenger traffic. 


2. That there be a new Transportation Authority to co-ordinate all fe rm 
ac 


of transportation, to ensure that all communities have equal opportunitie: 
growth. 
3. That there be an independent research body of Transportation Econom 


to study the statistics, costs and other matters as they relate to transportal 
facilities and their effect on regional growth in Canada. 4 ioum 
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3.—CAPITAL LIABILITY OF RAILWAYS, 1954-63 


~ _ Nore.—Figures for 1876-1925 are given in the 1927-28 Year Book, p. 649; those for 1926-41 in the 1947 edition, p. 662; 
and those for 1942-53 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 758. 


(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Total 
$ $ $ 


2,499,778, 848 1,475,815, 267 3,975,594, 115 
2,543, 465, 586 1,565, 109, 030 4,108,574, 616 
2,572, 487,313 1,612,706, 551 5,185, 193, 864 
2,565, 559, 683 1,764, 660,210 4,330, 219, 893 
2,646, 659, 697 1,953,114, 826 4,599,774, 523 


2,669, 062, 260 2,122,675, 213 4,791,737, 482 
2,725, 827, 084 2,244,571, 812 4,970,399, 406 
2,748, 537,919 2, 234,316,735 4,962,364, 654 
2,769, 152,429 2,245, 189, 028 5,014, 341, 830 
2,791,044,973 2,183,556, 139 4,974,001, 112 


1Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland. 


4.—CAPITAL INVESTED IN RAILWAY ROAD AND EQUIPMENT PROPERTY, 1959-63 


Investment 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Road PREtRe tse AAT CCS «LPR donk Deh 134, 823, 880 113,587,736 72,244, 687 70,674,760 125, 463,519 
POPIDIMENG. .. 2... cee e cee e es ee 78,487,442 Cr, 12,920,826 Cr. 30,683,878 7,258,657 Cr. 16,753,029 
POE ie aie nas bs orc pn Go 816,428 Cr, 35, 546 3,152,244 Cr, 243,729 84,786 
Wildistributed..i.. 50.0.5. .aem ae 42,668,998 6,742,707 40,971,544 12,905,861 Cr. 2,626,787 
; CNR non-rail property : 1,861,030 6,538,741 15, 506, 157 10,513,908 3,771,974 
CP. re 36,878,761 122, 830 25, 492, 752 2,581,950 Cr. 3,345,548 
Other bad 3,929, 207 81,136 Cr. 27,365 Cr, 189, 997 2,446,737 
Motalas,€. .t27ye0ay@s « £ hacen 255, 163, 892 107,374,071 85, 084, 597 99,595,558 106, 108, 489 
Jumulative Investment to Dec. 31...... 6,637,332,271 6,744,706,342 6, 830,390,939 6,920,986,497 7,027,154, 986 


Revenues and Expenses.—The ratio of operating expenses to revenues of 
railways operating in Canada was 94.99 p.c. in 1963 compared with 93.07 
2.c. in 1954; the high for the period 1954-63 was 97.30 p.c. recorded in 
(958. Operating revenues, which reached an all-time high in 1959, increased 
10.5 p.c. over the ten years. Operating expenses increased 12.8 p.c. during 
fhe same period. Because outlay increased more rapidly than income, the 
let Operating revenue per mile of line dropped from $1,760 in 1954 to $1,356 
n 1963, although the lowest figure during the period was recorded in 1958 
it $696. 
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5.—-OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF RAILWAYS, 1954-63 


Nore.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning with 
1916-17 edition. 


e Freight- 
Ratio of Train 
rating Per Mile of Line Revenue 
xpenses per 
Total Total to Net Freight- 
Operating 0 ting Operating Operating O) ting Operating Train 
Year Revenues xpenses Revenues Revenues penses Revenues Mile 
3 $ p.c. 3 3 3 $ 
LORS: 85% wr 1,095, 440,918 1,019, 534, 989! 93,07 25,402 23,642 1,760 11,58 
ee 1,198,351, 601 1,048, 564, 681" 87,50 26,876 23,517 3,359 12,21 
ph) 1,300, 623,923 1,171,338, 574 90.06 29, 047 26,159 2,888 12.75 
TORT ibs an 1,263, 147,930 1,203, 530, 146 95.28 28,171 26,841 1,330 13.85 
TGR, ven ese. 1,163,735, 417 1,132,277, 97.30 " 25,070 696 14.51 
TORE, a5 a> 1,224, 567, 928 1, 166,306,724 95.24 27,093 25,804 1,289 15.48 
4900... sas oe 1,151, 655, 456 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 
SUGL. sa, sess 1, 156, 480,700 1,114, 432,525 96.36 25,736 24,800 936 16.72 
pL] 1, 165,296,722 1,119, 662,072 96.08 26, 002 24,984 1,018 16.91 
1968.20. «43 1,210, 209,799 1,149,530, 526 94.99 27,051 . 1,356 17.04 


1Excludes equipment rents, joint facility rents and tax accruals, 


Of the total operating expenses in 1963, amounting to $1,149,530,526, the 
connected with the transporting of persons and property, such as station, y 
and terminal services and employees, wharves, fuel, etc., accounted for 3% 
p.c.; equipment maintenance accounted for 22.6 p.c.; road maintenance { 
21.1 p.c.; rents and taxes for 5.9 p.c.; expenses connected with traffic soliciti 
such as advertising and information, ticket and freight offices, etc., for 3 
p.c.; and miscellaneous expenses, including incidentales, dining and buf 
services, grain elevators, etc., for the remaining 10.5 p.c. These proportions ha 
remained fairly constant in recent years. 

Employment, Salaries and Wages.—Rail employment in 1963 declined 
p.c. from the preceding year; it was 27.3 p.c. lower than the 1956 high 
15.9 p.c. lower than the ten-year average, 1954-63. Compared with 1954, te 
compensation increased 14.4 p.c. and the average annual salary. for the in- 
dustry increased 43.4 p.c. Rail employment decreases, which have been ct 
tinuous since 1956, are attributable in part to business losses but to a greal 
extent to technological and organizational changes. 

6.—RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND THEIR EARNINGS, 1954-63 


Note.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total emplo 
and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-39 are given in the 1941 Year Book, p. 551; for 1940-49 
1951 edition, p. 723; and for 1950-53 in the 1961 edition, p. 785. 


Ratio of Total 
Payroll (eh ‘ 
to operating exp : 
to— 
Total Average - — 
Salaries Salaries Operating Operat 
and Wages and Wages Revenues Expenses 
$ $ p.c. ‘> oe 
661,829,774 3,371 54.3 . 
674,875, 767 3,453 50.2 
780,135,918 3,623 50.6 . 
791,529,117 3,726 51.4 «| 
757 , 907 ,896 3,931 52.7 ! 
780,031,534 4,150 51.5 4. 
740,475, 804 4,218 52.0 . 
748,097,831 4,504 52.7 5 
747,301,214 4,589 51.4 a 
756, 862,741 4,835 50.4 . 


1Includes employees engaged in communications, express cartage, highway transport (rail) and outside opera’ 
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Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada 
might be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through 
sparsely settled districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary 
for federal and provincial governments and even for municipalities to extend 
some form of assistance. The form of aid was usually a bonus of a fixed 
amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the early days, grants of 
land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country developed, 
objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of 
line, a loan or a subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of de- 
bentures issues were given in a later period and, since the formation of the 
Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, except those 
for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


During the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments 
_ guaranteed the bonds of some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated 
in the Canadian National Railway System. These bonds as they mature or are 
_ ealled are paid off by the Canadian National Railways, in large measure through 

funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal Government guarantee. 
_ Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of Canada at Dec. 31, 1963 
- amounted to $1,378,875,000. 
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No Year 
1 NODS. cs sys} sprees . 
2 1924... .00<s:0 es os 
3 LRU s 05542 a etna 
4 ‘) ee eres 
5 WoT eensanecss dad 
6 es ‘ 
7 TOMO. a5 con cian Ue 
8 le unarpceet en 
9 ga ore tes A, 

10 BSS iach. fies 

ll UOSRS Sewn peed emo 

12 1h. i 

13 a tite aie Sade fe 

14 SE A 

15 RMON oR 55s Stakes 

16 UUBG rey Sa sasetaces 

17 DODU sca oes aeT Ve > 

18 ORG eit sues 

19 LOR tind Baia 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 
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14,617 
14, 846 
15,175 
15,372 
15,600 
15,819 
16,090 
16, 416 
16,745 
16, 888 
17,030 
17,015 
17,222 
17,241 
17, 223 
17,186 
17,176 
17,159 
17,151 
17,077 
17,035 
17,030 
17,029 
17, 037 
17,035 
17,033 
17,031 
17,019 
17,009 
17,017 
17,018 
17,003 
16,997 
17,126 
17,111 
17,096 
17,096 
17,094 
17,033 
16, 823 
16,742 
16, 685 


TABLE 7. OPERATING STATISTICS! 


Domrnron Bursav or Statistics 
Revenue 
Revenue freight Revenue Revenue 
freight ton passengers passenger 
carried miles carried? miles 
"000 tons "000,000 "000 "000,000 
32,939 14, 567 16,224 1,401 
30,621 12,717 15, 602 1, 282 
32, 969 13,364 15, 042 1,307 
35, 963 14,188 15,075 1,314 
36, 874 14, 870 15,110 1,328 
42,977 18, 423 14,751 1,377 
40,977 14,951 14, 054 1,257 
33, 733 12,370 12, 446 1,026 
27,187 10,793 9,442 743 
22,613 10, 067 7,916 645 
22,020 9,353 7,174 614 
25, 606 10,026 7,593 685 
26,094 10,522 7,424 696 
27,985 11,424 7,387 759 
29,843 11,602 7,821 826 
30,471 12,135 7,454 761 
33,030 14,037 7,255 751 
36, 746 16,028 7,781 925 
44,710 22,376 9,145 1,313 
47,972 22,600 13, 457 2,097 
52, 552 24,951 17, 597 2,632 
55,679 27,376 18, 461 2,891 
54, 822 27,252 17,741 2,869 
51,401 23, 480 15, 584 2,126 
59,035 26, 202 14, 636 1,666 
60,.037 25,218 13, 629 1,524 
56, 446 24, 261 11, 969 1,389 
53,916 22,941 10,541 1,242 
60, 650 26, 827 10, 461 1,339 
61, 505 28, 943 9, 868 1,377 
59, 257 27,456 9,427 1,321 
54, 206 23, 668 9,529 1,282 
58, 489 25,723 9, 544 1,331 
65, 838 30, 433 8,906 1,310 
58, 493 27,281 8,037 1,338 
54,367 26, 873 7,746 1,149 
57,879 25, 953 7,740 1,112 
56,924 25,733 7,059 1,008 
58, 832 26, 451 6,275 837 
57,641 26, 060 6,440 845 
59,254 29,134 6,749 839 
66,362 33,930 6,997 1,023 


See notes on page 761, 


139, 979 
128,716 
133,716 
147, 430 
150, 566 
177, 863 
160,361 
133,015 
106, 634 
91,127 
85,135 
94,787 
97,794 
105, 439 
110,349 
110,380 
120, 139 
135, 589 
177,339 
195, 903 
218, 463 
233, 651 
228, 436 
219, 499 
252, 420 
288, 601 
294, 832 
308, 696 
354, 445 
379, 697 
392, 574 
348, 668 
371,977 
427,053 
411,489 
396, 646 
409, 285 
393, 337 
410,386 
396, 756 
422,002 
451, 883 
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38,050 
35,587 
34,715 
35,811 
36,393 
37,155 
35, 877 
29,274 
20,560 
16,578 
14,163 
15,015 
15,031 
15,539 
16, 464 
15, 962 
15, 476 
18, 202 
25, 066 
39,159 
50,944 
56, 007 
56,492 
45,000 
39, 907 
37, 848 
37,787 
34,927 
37,810 
38,958 
37,210 
36,118 
37,463 
38,170 
38,935 
35,677 
33, 488 
30, 805 
26,550 
26,311 
26, 209 
25, 249 
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TABLE 7. OPERATING STATISTICS} 
CaNnanvIANn Pacrric Ramway Company 
( I 
Average per mile:of'raod operated 
Freight Passenger a 


service service Revenue Revenue 
Rail Rail train train freight passenger Rail Rail 
revenues® expenses® miles miles ton miles miles revenues “expenses No. 
$7000 000 dollars 
212,218 171, 903 27,678 20, 806 996,575 95, 840 14,519 11,760 1 
197,546 159, 056 24,811 20,925 856, 642 86, 389 13,306 10,714 2 
201,177 155, 493 26, 057 21,025 880, 679 86,152 13, 257 10, 247 3 
217,360 164, 743 27,907 21,088 922, 968 85, 472 14,140 10,717 4 
221, 421 173, 817 28,915 21, 508 953,189 85,147 14,194 11,142 5 
251,567 189, 603 33,127 21,990 1,164, 612 87,069 15,908 11, 986 6 
233,340 180, 405 28, 413 21,975 929,185 78,103 14, 502 11,212 7 
196,212 153,751 24,784 21, 836 753, 538 62,527. 11, 952 9, 366 8 
154, 963 124, 449 21,221 19, 693 644, 571 44,356 | 9,254 7,432 9 
130,451 105, 555 18,975 17,998 596,129 38, 181 7,724 6, 250 10 
120, 431 94, 871 17,015 16, 220 549, 211 '. 36,040: 7,072 5, 571 11 
131, 947 101,275 18, 420 16,025 589, 271 40, 233 7,755 5, 952 12 
135,209 107,776 18, 838 16,098 610, 952 40, 443 = 7,851 6, 258 13 
143,990 115, 240 20,417 16,190 662,619 ° 44,030: 8,352 6, 684 14 
151, 505 121, 811 21,156 16, 538 673,663 -° © 47,982 f 8,797 7,073 15 
150, 363 122,990 20, 445 16, 473 706,095 44,281 + * 8,749 7,156 16 
159, 863 124, 574 21,199 16,398 \ 717,244 43,752 9,307 7,253 17 
182,070 136, 515 23,379 16,622 934, 092 53,928: 10, 611 7, 956 18 
234, 621 ' 168,939 30,793 17,671 1,304,661 | 76, 586 ' 13,680, 9, 850 19 
272,269 195, 415 31,279 19,078 1,323, 442 122,799 * 15,944 11, 443 20 
314, 332 229,513 32, 846 20,015 1,404,716 < 154,504 : 18, 452 13, 473 21 
334, 110 266,773 35,115 20, 586 1,607,511... 169,786 | 19,795. 15, 665 22; 
335, 628 274,379 35,016 20,794 1, 600, 283 168,470 | 19,709 16,112 23 
314, 528 272,997 33, 684 20, 230 1,378, 158 124,792; 18, 461 16,024 24 
343, 301 299,990 35, 892 20,031 1,538, 139 97,776 ‘it 20,153 17,611 25 
380, 006 350, 496 35,939 20,205 . 1,480,587: 89, 446 22,310 20,578 26 
389, 816 358, 850 35, 637 20,117 ++ 1,424,479 81,579 *.) 22,888 21,070 27 
405, 856 349, 284 33, 426 19,601 1,347,972 72,995 23, 848 20, 524 28; 
460,370 410, 442 36, 364 20,0860 <'1,577,219 ! 78,745 i) 27,066 24,131 29 
492,982 438,344 37,493 20,610 1, 700, 847 80,938 :° ° 28,970. 25, 759 30. 
509,314 456, 652 36,070 20,641 1,613,344 77,624 ¢ 29,928 26, 833 3h 
461,040 411,536 31,297 20,277 1,392,051 75,415 =| ° 27,116 24, 204 32 
_ 488,290 419,758 32,317 19, 892 1, 513,336 78,304 « ° 28,728 24, 696 33 
“548, 535 505, 623 35, 266 18,344 1,776,984 76, 465 ‘32,029, 29, 524 34 
530, 356 490,977 30, 504 16,764 1,594,371 | 78,211 |. 30,995. 28, 694 35 
611,191 473,190 27,908 16,235 1, 571, 853 67,216 29, 901 27,678 36. 
523,915 486,251 27,005 14,649 © 1;818,101 | 65,057: 30, 646 28, 443 37 
502,205 466,718 26,325 12,127 1,505,324: 58,973 © 29,378. 27,302 38) 
510, 810 471, 548 24,148 10,615 ‘1,552,929 ° 49,138 29,989 27, 684 39 
497,087 466,411 23,219 10,098 . 1,549,039 50, 203 29, 548 27,724 
518,621 481, 873 24,198 9,942 1,740, 244 50, 136 30,978 28,783 4u 
554, 895 509, 970 25,694 9,351 2,033, 594 61,342 33, 258 30, 565 42. 
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Average per freight Average per passenger 
train mile train mile 

ns A VEFAZC 

Revenue - Revenue Passenger ton miles 

freight | Freight passenger train per loaded 

No. Year ton miles revenue miles revenue car mile! 

$ $ 

ae 526 5.06 67.33 2.77 28.18 
ee 513 5.19 61.28 2.59 27.18 
6. (TOR eiwnnes ; 513 5.13 62.18 2.53 26.49 
I ek ees ‘ 508 5.28 62.31 2.60 26.64 
a a 514 t 5.21 61.76 2.61 27.15 
BP “WRAL 6.000 556 5.37 62.64 2,62 27.79 
W ORD . cece } 526 5.64 57.19 2.57 26.34 
© BAS seeded » 499 ¢ §.37 47.01 2.18 25.81 
BD WIR Ai cet 509 ts «5.02 37.72 1.83 26.38 
MO ., VAC IB ssvcraed 531 4.80 35.83 1.67 27.64 
SE ANGE. cic cceed 550 5.00 37.84 1.64 26.98 
GR OBA D. tase cane 544 6.15 42.72 1.75 26.34 
Ri | QVGA. c. pueeed 559 5.19 43.27 1.76 26.44 
2 ““WGRK......82009 560 5.16 46.89 1.80 26.72 
Si MAURIE cscvese oF 548 5.22 49.97 1.85 25.62 
oy GBR Fs essed 594 » 5.40 46.20 1.83 27.66 
VNR... ced 662 5.67 45.83 1.82 29.40 
£0 | ORDA. owen 686 5.80 55.67 2.06 30.12 
RG, UGE Sheccseced 727 ' 5.76 74.33 2.39 31.86 
BD MIE Bis ccen . 7233 (3 6.26 109.92 3.06 31.93 
St VOD Rhawenced 760 6.65 131.50 3.72 33.72 
SO OM, Biecaiined 780 -cene 6.65 140.46 3.98 33.96 
SB IB B isn cn nw 778 6.52 137.97 4.05 33.73 
a eee 697 6.52 105.09 3.60 30.78 
Bi 108 Biecce evened 730 7.03 83.15 3.44 31.23 
i ee 702 8.03 75.40 3.41 30.98 
BM: URL cso 681 Led if 69.06 3.54 30.67 
TS; MOK Hews } 686 ato. 24 63.38 3.61 29.59 
0, MOG Biv escvesd 738 9.75 66.77 3.80 31.78 
OY: “HORI Se eset é T 4 10.13 66.83 4.02 33.21 
a ee 761 10.88 64.00 4.05 32.86 
TR, 1068 Meee cncevl 756 11.14 63.24 3.96 31.92 
Rs er 76 11.48 66.91 4.16 31.70 
SE. 1056s BR sc cce ce’ 863 12.11 71.39 4.64 33.02 
ee CY RS eee 894 13.49 79.83 5.01 32.97 
BB: GS TR cose cnen 963 14.21 70.78 4.95 32.48 
AW tenend 961 15.16 75.92 5.37 32.23 
a8 «=| F060 FE. ee ed 978 14.94 83.13 5.95 31.83 
20 SOG Akccvesand 1,095 » 16.99 78.85 6.08 33.07 
MM SIGBE. osc ccsusl 1,122 17.09 83.64 6.12 33.62 
ee a es 1,204 : 17.44 84.42 5.81 35.88 
| a! See ee 1,321_ 17.59 | 109.45 _ 6.36 37.86 


TABLE 7. OPERATING STATISTICS'—Concluded 


Dominion Bureau or Statistics 


See notes on page 761. 


May 10, 


Average 
haul 
revenue 
freight 
miles 


442.3 
415.3 
405.3 
394.5 
403.3 
428.7 
364.9 
366.7 
397.0 
445.2 
424.8 
391.6 
403.2 
408.2 
388.8 
398.2 
425.0 
436.2 
500.5 
471.1 
474.8 
491.7 
497.1 
456.8 
443.8 
420.0 
429.8 
425.5 
442.3 
470.6 
463.3 
436.6 
439.8 
462.2 
466.4 
494.3 
448.4 
452.1 
449.6 
452.1 
491.7 

511.3 
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TABLE 7. OPERATING STATISTICS'—Coneluded’ 


CANADIAN Paciric Ratpway Company 


a 


Average revenue 


——— Payroll:  ~ Ratioof —_ Ratio of 
Per ton Per Number Total charged to operating rail 
of Per Perton passenger of pay: operating payrollto expenses to 
freight passenger mile mile employees roll expenses’ revenue revenues No. 
——— 
dollars cents $000 per cent 

4,25 2.35 -961 2.716 — — — a 81.00 1 
4,20 2.28 1.012 2.775 — _ _ _— 80.52 2 
4.06 2.31 1.001 2.655 _ — _ _ 77.29 3 
4.10 2.38 1.039 2.726 68,778 102, 336 99, 352 45.71 75,79 4 
4.08 2.41 1.013 2.740 71,465 109, 427 105 , 685 47.73 78.50 5 
4.14 2.52 -965 2.698 75,709 117,488 113,000 44.92 75.37 6 
3.91 2.55 1.073 2.855 74,274 115, 263 110,453. 47,34 77,31 ‘if 
3.94 2.35 1.075 2.852 69,740 108,090 102, 660 - 62.32 78.36 8 
3.92 2.18 -988 2.768 60,461 89,231 84,706 54.71 80.31 9 
4.03 2.09 - 905 2.571 53,411 73,383 71,530 54,83 80.92 10 
3.87 1.97 .910 2.308 49 ,412 63,058 61,876 51.38 78.78 11 
3.70 1,98 -945 2.193 50,650 65,317 64,137 48.61 76.75 12 
3.75 2.02 929 2.158 50,974 69,797 68,459 50.63 79.71 13 
3.77 2.10 -923 2.047 52,427 73,696 71,846 49.90 80,03 14 
3.70 2.11 951 1,992 52,139 77,495 75,016 49.51 80.40 15 
bo.02 2.14 -910 2.097 49,809 78,034 76,673 50.99 81.80 16 
3.64 2.13 - 856 2.059 48,689 78,529 77,2865; 48.33 77.93 17 
' 3.69 2.34 846 1.967 50, 602 82, 832 81,554 44.79 74.98 18 
f 0.97 2.74 -793 1.908 56,592 99,276 95,194 40.27 72.00 19 
4.08 2.91 - 867 1.867 60, 364 113, 647 108,763 39.95 71.77 20 
4.16 2.90 - 876 1.936 64,830 125,928 120,757 | 38.42 73.02 21 
4.20 2.03 - 853 1,937 68,003 148, 842 142,729 42,34 79.14 22 
4.17 3.18 - 838 1,969 70,778 151, 166 144,626: 43.09 81.75 23 
4.27 2.89 -935 2.117 70,859 160,416 153,309 48.74 86.80 24 
4.28 2.73 - 963 2.395 72,354 174,151 166,369 { 48.46 87.38 25 
4.81 2.78 1.144 2,484 75,176 207 , 669 198, 164 62.15 92.23 26 
5.22 3.16 1.215 2.720 76,917 213,545 202,749 52.01 92.06 27 
5.73 3.31 1.346 2.812 74,627 208,565 197,921 H 48.77 86.06 28 
5.84 3.61 1,321 2.823 80. 286 247,782 235,977: 51.26 89.15 29 

6.17 3.95 1.312 2.829 83 , 848 269,327 253, 430 51,41 88.92 3 
6.62 3.95 1.430 2.817 83,411 281,151 264,775 51.99 89.66 31 
6.43 3.79 1.473 2.817 75,289 256, 596 244,179 52.96 89.26 32 
6.34 3.93 1.443 2.815 75,122 261,401 ‘249, 533 51.10 85.96 33 
6.44 4,25 1.392 2.888 78,602 289,231 275, 336 50.19 92.18 34 
6.99 4.81 1.498 2.887 77,142 285,695 270,806 |. 51.06 92.57 35 
7.24 4.57 1.465 3.080 70,817 278,577 265, 672 7) 51.97 92.57 36 
7.02 4.29 1.566 2.986 67, 842 282,099 268,574 51,26 92.81 37 
6.86 4.32 1.518 3.027 62,777 268, 221 254, 402 ‘ 50.66 92.93 38 
6.92 4.18 1.540 3.1387 59,321 270,236 *. 257,175 50.35 92.31 39 
6.83 4.05 1.510 3.088 57,778 266,554 .. 249,908; ;.. 50.27 93.83 40 
7.08 3.70 1,439 2.975 57,066 271,230 253,408 ...- | 48.86 92.91 41 


6.77" 3.57 1,324 2.442 57,511 283, 863 264,946 47.75 91.90 42 
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’' Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
. NOTES 


Table 3. 

* Original contract October 1880. ; 

* 6,798,014 acres were relinquished in settlement of a loan by the Federa 
Government of '$10,189,521. 

* Includes 50, 000, acres, conveyed to Government of Canada under Chaptei 
5, 1897, as part consideration for Federal cash subsidy to British Columbi: 
Southern Railway. 

‘Excludes grants for right-of-way and station grounds, etc.—Federa 
53,580 acres; Provincial 8,150 acres. 

Table 4. 

*The published statements of operating revenues, expenses, etc. of thi 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, since January 1, 1932, have included thi 
Dominion Atlantic, the Esquimalt and Nanaimo, the Montreal and Atlanti 
and Quebec Central Railways; since July 1, 1931, The Fredericton and Grane 
Lake Coal & Railway and New Brunswick Coal & Railway; and since January 1 
1931, The Kettle Valley Railway. Figures for all years prior to dates cited have 
been restated for the purpose of uniformity to include these subsidiaries, whiel 
were previously separately operated. 

*Includes railway, express and commercial communications throughout 
highway transport (rail) operations and CP Electric Lines from 1956 anc 
B.C. Coast Barges from 1959. Excludes ocean traffic commissions throughou 
and Great Lakes Steamships from 1956. Also excludes hotels, ocean anc 
coastal steamships and. all other non-rail items. 

*Includes railway, express and commercial communications throughout 
related taxes and rents, highway transport (rail) operations and CP Electrit 
Lines from 1956 and B.C: Coast Barges from 1959. Excludes ocean traffi 
expenses throughout and Great Lakes Steamships from 1956. Also exclude 
hotels, ocean and coastal steamships and all other non-rail items. ] 

‘Details of Retained Income credits and debits for the year 1964 are; Ne 
Proceeds from Sales of Lands and Townsites and other Properties, cr. $64,184,31! 
and Miscellaneous (Net) er. $693,014. 

'This figure is derived as follows: Surplus Revenue December 31, 1922 
‘as per balance sheet $129,506,628, undistributed balance of Special Income In- 
cluded in Surplus in Other Assets, December 31, 1922, $15,827,414, net surplus 
of subsidiaries and pension fund not consolidated in general balance shee’ 
December 31,1922, $4,429,938, less dividends declared account 1922 and pai 
April 1; 1923, $8,113,639. 

®Includes interest on the 20 year 44% Sinking Fund Note Certificate 
previously charged Land Surplus. as 


* Charged to Profit and Loss in 1944. y 


* Includes dividend’of 3% ($10,050,000) on the Ordinary Stock declarec 
from the earnings for the year but not paid until the following year. 


*Effective January 1, 1956, the balances of the accounts Land Surplu: 
($101,685,263) and Profit and Loss ($314,929,852) were combined in the new 


-_ 


' 
» | 
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account Retained Income (Balance) in conformity with the Uniform Classifica- 
tion of Accounts of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 


*Excludes dividends from wholly-owned subsidiary Canadian Pacific 
Investments Limited which flowed through as dividends to Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company shareholders—$14,332,456. 

Table 5. 
*Includes amount of installments paid in on new Ordinary Capital Stock 


in years in which received. 


*Includes $5,000,000 Perpetual 4% Consolidated Debenture Stock held in 


_ Treasury as at December 31, 1922; subsequently sold. 


*Same as note “for Table 4. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


Table 6. 


*As of 1956 capital expenditures on Great Lakes Steamships are included 
in the column headed “Steamships”. 


* includes reduction of $9,452,380 in cash and $39,956,612 in securities held 


/as at December 31, 1922 for retirement of $52,000,000 par value 6% note 


certificates which were called for payment July 10, 1923. 
“In addition, $2,319,340 net earnings of Hotels previously credited Hotel 


‘Investment, were transferred to Hotel Depreciation Reserve. 


“In addition, $48,134,205 was added to rolling stock investment to bring 
it up to the cost of units presently in service. 

*In addition, credits totalling $74,728,521 which had been appropriated 
from surplus during the years 1904-13 and applied in reduction of property 
investment as well as debits totalling $33,715,531 for net discount on early 


issues of capital stock were transferred to Reserve for Depreciation—Road and 


Premium on Capital and Debenture Stock respectively. 


* Subsequent to the end of the year, a dividend of 3% ($10,050,000) on the 
Ordinary Stock was declared from the earnings for the year. 


“Includes the following capital expenditures on aircraft; 1959, $19,821,901; 
1960, $8,590,226; 1961, $19,009,538; 1962, $3,559,202; 1963, $92,517; 1964, 
$6,738,547. 


*Same as note “for Table 4. 


Table 7. 
*° and °—Same as notes *? and *for Table 4. 
*Duplications within the system, 1923-31, not eliminated. 


*Charges for pick-up and delivery service were charged to operating 
expenses and not deducted from freight revenue for 1938 and subsequent years. 


“Passenger train revenue includes gross express revenue. 
“Revenue and non-revenue freight. 

“Excludes ocean traffic payroll since 1938. 

..Figures not available. 


= 
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No. Year 


Ccanranr WH 


See notes on page 771. 
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22,066 
22,193 
22,277 
22,628 
23,650 
23,769 
23,773 
23,743 
23,676 
23,652 
23, 554 
23,707 
23, 684 
23, 668 
23, 603 
23,525 
23,494 
23, 494 
23,496 
23,498 
23,437 
23, 402 
23,401 
23, 902 
24,188 
24,176 
24,190 
24,153 
24,155 
24,231 
24,271 
24, 282 
24, 882 
24,888 
24,945 
24, 854 
24,753 
24,710 


TABLE 5.—OPERATING STATISTICS 


Dominton Bureav or Statistics 


47,038 
40,578 
45,691 
55,060 
65,370 
71,545 
80,427 
80,851 
79,941 
78,950 
86,221 
85,241 
76, 846 
$1,365 
89,618 
90,054 
86,523 
79,338 
87,607 
99,034 
88,881 
79,486 
82,036 
77,689 
76 ,023 
78,385 
$4,078 


Revenue 
freight 
ton 
miles 


*000,000 


18,615 
16,990 
18,027 
19, 243 
19, 465 
22,588 
19,375 
16,910 
14,610 
12,818 
11,550 
12,950 
13,509 
14,814 
15,165 
14,505 
17,084 
21,532 
27,200 
31,729 
36,327 
36,016 
34,600 
30,812 
32,945 
32,943 
30,922 
31,988 
36,435 
38,430 
36,678 
32, 882 
35, 677 
41,935 
36,674 
35,077 
35,542 
34,011 
34,723 
35,595 
40,171 


17,681 
30, 363 
34,501 
35, 928 
30,371 
22,320 
21,227 
20,083 
18,678 
16,820 
17,323 
18, 883 
18,081 
17,859 
16,811 
15,989 
13,920 
12,737 
12,694 
13,308 
12,105 
12,444 
13,599 


1,125 
1,762 
2,708 
3,619 
3,697 
3,338 
2,289 
1,845 
1,755 
1,621 
1,408 
1,611 
1,635 
1,539 
1,472 
1,464 
1,501 
1,499 
1,269 
1,272 
1,208 
1,076 
1,044 
1,189 


183, 568 
148,952 
120,715 
112,319 
126,118 
133,745 
145,488 
153,796 
139,770 
160, 255 
194,562 
239,592 
288, 462 
324,900 
321,589 
316,533 
300, 313 
342,582 
393,544 
394,424 
445,780 
498, 800 
536,723 
553,618 
502, 831 
539,028 
612,767 
587,274 
545,231 
573,242 
526,212 
513,949 
529,308 
552,221 


May 10, 19 


39,285 
37,234 
36,618 
38,099 
38,576 
39,147 
37,132 
32,901 
23,200 
17,259 
15,032 
16,331 
16,645 
17,022 
18,945 
18,097 
17,817 
21,702 
31,894 
48,297 
66,891 
69,776 
65,200 
50,128 
43,018 
41,562 
43, 287 
39,889 
47,476 
48, 466 
45,916 
43,757 
43,930 
45, 843 
46,818 
41,493 
40,181 
38,323 
34,793 
34,332 
34,492 
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TABLE 5.—OPERATING STATISTICS 


Canapvian Nationat Ratbways 


Average per mile of road operated 
2 eS ee eee eee 


Railway Railway Freight Passenger Revenue Revenue 
operating operating train train freight passenger Operating Operating 
revenues expenses? miles* miles? 4 ton miles® miles revenue , expenses No. 
eee eee eee 
_ $'000 000 dollars 
256,962 235, 838 36,939 23,914 853,703 66,350 11,784 10,816 1 
239,597 221,622 32,749 24,145 774,372 62,761 10,958 10,135 2 
249,412 216,290 33,181 24,619 818,150 62,908 11,370 9,860 3 
270,982 223,561 35,217 24,915 868,315 65,140 12,279 10,130 4 
274,879 233,305 36,450 25,929 872,402 66,827 12,386 10,513 5 
304,591 249,732 38,949 26,900 1,008,634 67,974 13,673 11,210 6 
290,497 248 , 632 35,913 27,104 851,279 61,920 12,838 . 10,988 7 
250,968 228, 802 31,479 27,664 711, 187 51,342 10,612 9,674 8 
200,515 199,313 27,178 24,631 611,609 36, 428 8,436 8,385 9 
161, 104 155, 208 24,441 19,890 537,138 28, 862 6,777 6,529 10 
148,520 142,813 22,275 18,536 484,397 28,007 6,255 6,015 11 
- 164,903 151,936 24,766 18,402 544,722 30,540 6,965 6,417 12 
173,185 158,926 25,586 18,639 568,318 32,557 7,322 6,719 13 
186,610 171,478 28,313 18,174 625, 956 35,292 7,923 7,280 14 
198,397 180,789 29,858 19,285 636,718 . 40,218 8,369 7,626 15 
182,242 176,165 27,853 18,723 609,720 37,646 7,695 7,439 16 
203, 820 182, 966 29,707 18,678 718,554 36, 987 8,611 7,731 17 
247,527 202,520 34,571 19,172 908, 158 47,655 10,487 8,580 18 
804,377 237,768 40,365 20,770 1,151,306 74,898 12,938 10,107 19 
375,655 288,999 42,720 22,598 1,345,174 115, 258 15,989 12,301 20 
440,616 324,476 44,871 23,820 1,540,070 154,029 18,754 13,811 21 
441,148 362,547 45,206 24,217 1,526,753 157,326 18,775 15,430 22 
433,773 355,294 43,382 24, 600 1,472,423 142,061 18, 460 15,119 23 
400,586 357, 237 41,817 23,581 1,314, 663 97,667 17,092 15,242 24 
438,198 397,123 44,028 23,346 1,407,799 78,824 18,725 16,970 25 
491,270 464,740 44,983 23,901 1,407,783 74,992 20,994 19,859 26 
500,723 478,502 43,1616 23,7408 1,288,376 67,812 20,949 20,019 27 
553, 832 493,997 45,459 22,387 1,317,500 58,198 22,897 20,423 28 
624, 834 580, 150 48,353 24,413 1,501,578 66, 642 25,845 23,997 29 
675,219 634, 853 49,542 25,534 1,584,763 67,598 27,913 26,244 30 
696, 622 659,049 46,883 24,949 1,513,672 63,712 28, 842 27,287 31 
640,637 626, 465 41,691 24,316 1,356,505 60,926 26,521 25,935 32 
683,089 629,013 43,129 23,560 1,466, 853 60, 404 28,190 25,959 33 
774, 801 728,009 47,945 24,268 1,721,343 61,842 31,923 29,995 34 
‘753, 166 765,214 42,073 23,820 1,504,385 61,719 31,017 31,101 35 
‘704,947 719,212 37,507 23,075 1,404,774 50,993 28,332 28,905 36 
740,165 741,852 37,754 22,394 1,423,304 51,115 29,740 29,808 37 
693, 141 705, 818 34,379 21,292 1,358, 680 48,443 27,787 28,295 38 
710,305 722,148 34,042 19,577 1,397,069 43, 283 28,579 29,055 39 
738,325 738, 883 34, 283 18,097 1,438,003 42,184 29,827 29,850 40 
762,350 752,830 35,797 17,080 1,625,733 48,121 30, 852 30,467 41 
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Average per freight 
train mile 
Revenue 
freight Freight 
No. Year ton miles* revenue 
$ 

ar es 502 5.01 
BP) JORG. s tance 517 5.22 
“ae Cy Ee aes 541 5.44 
ie |e) eer 544 5.68 
Be DOR. eee cs micas 531 5.54 
6?  I9GBL Onc cnsas 577 5.87 
R MORO Desc cccsue 536 5.98 
ie Ce Soe 534 5.83 
9 rt Serer 535 5.48 
$60) TOMAR Pisces canes 522 4.94 
ee Ee Ses 516 5.04 
yeu |)” ee See 521 5.09 
33. 20aRS.3. «. haeaed 525 5.23 
Me IG9RBS.. oss 0258 520 5.14 
FG. ORR Rein raves 505 5.15 
1 ee |): a 518 5.02 
i: ae (2). a SR eee 572 5.39 
oes US a 620 5.63 
ie Cy eT 674 5.93 
cae 1) eS 743 6.75 
BE 194BS ene 810 7.24 
22 iy ae 797 7.11 
ie Cy ae eee 798 7.30 
SEs DSS. Mic cece 737 7.18 
SB LOMRE. SS. wis cso 748 7.78 
ps ie CS ee 732 8.75 

27 JOMTR, Fon outa s way 7146 9. 06 
1908 tae. wus 704 9.81 
IRA... 500% 754 10.32 
ee iy Sea 776 10.83 
SE —- BOBAR cn enas 782 11.81 
32 pe 789 12.06 
SS 1NGESME.. -e vcs 827 12.50 
34 oy) Sees See 875 12.78 
ee | oe 872 13.96 
ae ae 935 14.54 
TQM ene 941 15.18 
SB” «19GB... ou 989 15.31 
M8. TORRENS. Svcs 1,020 15.10 
a USGL. cs <0 1,038 15.44 
41 SI te cae 1,122 15.43 


See notes on page 771. 


Average per passenger 
train mile 
Average 
Revenue Passenger ton miles 
passenger train per loaded 
miles revenues* car mile? 
$ 
60. 50 2.49 25.59 
56.84 2.38 24.85 
56.05 2.31 24.75 
57.70 2.36 24.55 
57,20 2.31 24.67 
56.29 2.29 25.20 
51.69 2.22 23.89 
43.89 1.93 23.78 
35.15 1.65 24.13 
34.50 1.59 24.97 
35.87 1.50 24.34 
39.29 1.62 24.32 
41.31 1.62 23.99 
45.74 1.71 24.11 
49.44 1.75 23.25 
47.62 1.72 24.43 
46.87 1.76 25.97 
58.67 2.15 27.47 
84. 83 2.41 28.32 
119. 83 3.07 30.00 
151.92 3.92 32.56 
152.64 4.02 32.07 
135.70 3.83 31.83 
97.07 3.33 29.31 
79.01 3.13 29.54 
73.42 3.09 29.60 
66. 75° 3.296 28.916 
62.88 3.51 28.64 
66.00 3.72 29.89 
64.04 3.86 30.65 
61.70 3.98 30.03 
60.53 3.90 29.46 
62.13 4.11 29.53 
61.85 4.45 31.22 
62.92 4.64 30.42 
54.98 4.45 30.64 
56.81 4.74 31.14 
56.75 4.87 31.53 
54.95 4.97 $2.28 
57.70" 5.57 32.53. 
69.62 5.82 34.51 


| 
| 
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Average revenue 


Per ton 


of Per 


freight passenger 


dollars 
3.24 1.66 
3.26 1.64 
3.28 1.69 
3.29 fei w 
3.26 1.88 
3.30 1.99 
3.29 1.93 
3.36 1.87 
3.57 1.76 
3.51 1.67 
3.58 1.59 
3.41 1.62 
3.45 Pov 
3.35 1.69 
3.27 1.74 
3.44 1.76 
3.51 1.76 
3.53 1.94 
3.67 1.80 
4,03 1.59 
4.04 1.94 
3.98 1.94 
3.96 2.15 
3.80 2.25 
3.97 2.03 
4.62 2.07 
5.13 2.32 
5.48 2.37. 
5.57 2.74 
5.96 2.57 
6.40 2.54 
6.34 2.45 
6.15 2.61 
6.19 2.87 
6.61 3.36 
6.86 3.26 
6.99 3.17 
6.77 3.19 
6.76 2.87 
6.75 2. 76° 
6.57 2.54 


— Pay roll Ratio of Ratio of 

Per Number Total charged to operating operating 

Per ton passenger of pay operating pay rollto expenses to 
mile mile employees® roll expenses revenues revenues 

cents $'000 per cent 

995 2.715 107,007 153, 884 137, 457 53.49 91.78 
1.010 2.718 101, 489 145, 622 129, 423 54.02 92.50 
1.001 2.654 98, 382 143, 963 129,790 52.04 86.7: 
1.039 2.650 102, 890 151, 945 135, 225 49.90 82.50 
1.038 2.601 103, 540 159, 250 140, 457 51.10 84.88 
1.011 2.585 107, 602 168, 728 149,790 49.18 81.99 
1.108 2.650 109, 096 173,079 151, 494 62.15 85,59 
1.086 2.710 101, 046 159, 981 143, 348 57.12 91.17 
1.020 2.679 91,416 139, 785 126, 951 63,32 99.41 
-942 2.515 76,616 106,912 99, 693 61.88 96.34 
-972 2.261 70,625 95, 632 89, 631 60.35 96.16 
974 2.259 74,774 98, 408 91, 987 55.78 92.14 
-990 2.162 75,053 104, 862 96, 815 55.90 91.77 
- 982 2.048 78, 836 111,221 102, 534 54,94 91.89 
1.014 1.987 79,471 117, 805 108, 301 54.59 91.12 
. 964 2.030 74,953 116,526 107, 870 59.19 96.67 
- 938 2.035 78,129 122,354 112,494 55.19 89.77 
904 1.929 82, 831 132, 584 121,146 48.94 81.82 
- 881 1.810 89, 536 153, 654 140, 442 46.15 78.12 
- 909 1.784 94,592 177,043 161,592 43,02 76.93 
894 1,848 101, 126 195, 555 181, 351 41,16 73.64 
893 1.888 102,764 222,649 206, 392 46.78 82.18 
~915 1.953 105, 624 220, 508 204, 689 47.19 81.91 
957 2.190 105, 353 237,336 220, 738 55.10 89.18 
1.040 2.332 108, 440 258, 338 239,057 54.55 90.63 
1.195 2.368 111,072 305, 398 280,749 57.15 94.60 
1.276 2.671 111, 806 311, 042 284, 515 56.82 95.56 
1.394 2.834 112, 874 318, 208 295, 666 53,39 89.20 
1.369 2.947 121,199 381,654 350, 713 56.13 92.85 
1.397 2.964 127,930 405, 541 379, 352 56.18 94.02 
1.509 2,984 126,477 447,744 402, 446 57.77 94.61 
1.529 2.973 118,949 410, 658 374, 845 58.51 97.79 
1.511 3.001 116, 853 411, 606 375, 643 54.99 92.08 
1.461 3.054 124, 034 463, 843 423,597 54.67 93.96 
1.601 3.124 121,974 471,390 427,814 56.80 100.27 
1.554 3.270 110, 559 451,543 410, 113 58.18 102.02 
1.613 3.159 109, 061 469, 893 422,119 57.03 100, 23 
1.547 3.171 101,799 442, 002 400, 201 57.74 101.83 
1.480 3.234 97,274 450, 418 412,485 58.07 101.67 
1. 487 3. 288° 95,775 453, 826 412,181" 55. 78° 100.08 
1.375 2.901 90, 639 459, 431 418, 626 55.61 98.75 


No, 
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NOTES 
Table 1 

* Includes the Central Vermont Railway, Inc., from February 1, 1930; t 
Newfoundland Railway, Steamship and Telegraph Services from April 1, 19 
The Temiscouata Railway from January 1, 1950; the Quebee Railway, Ligh 
and Power Company (Montmorency Division) from November 1, 1951; t 
Hudson Bay Rly, from Jan. 1, 1958; the Northwest Communication Syste 
from April 1, 1958; the Yukon Telephone Co. from Oct. 1, 1958; and t 
Yellowknife Telephone Co. from Jan. 1, 1961. 

? Includes railway, express and commercial communications throughout, ar 
highway transport operations from 1956. In accordance with the Uniforn 
Classification of Accounts, adopted January 1, 1956, taxes and rents are included 
in operating expenses from that year. 

*Includes Newfoundland water services. 

‘Net Income Deficit includes appropriations for Insurance Fund ¢ 
$12,980,381 and excludes interest on Government Loans eliminated by Capi 
Revision Act, 1937. 

5 Includes the Profit and Loss deficits which, with the interest on Gover 
ment Loans were eliminated December 31, 1936, by the Capital Revision Aet 
1937, as follows: 


Adjustments: Eliminates 
At Fourteen Dom. Govt. Pd. percol.8 bye : 
Dec. 31, years ry. accts. & In Table3 Revision 4 
1922 1923-36 Dom. Govt.int. dispute Total 1927-36 1937 
dollars 
Hlefiertess 24 ....01005 4 165,623,098 492,719,862 —103, 247 — 658,239,713 284,416,593 373,823,1 


Interest sss ac uewen: 69,328,803 467,943,248 —6,439,453 43,949,039 574,781,637 — 574,781, 


* Charged or credited to “Proprietor’s Equity”. 
"Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 
* Paid to Government of Canada as a dividend on 4 p.c. preferred stock. 


Table 2 
*Dates constituent lines were taken over:—Canadian Northern, Sept. 26 
1917; Grand Trunk Pacific, March 10, 1919; Grand Trunk, May 21, 1920 
Canadian Govt. Rys., March 31, 1919; (Actual date of transfer Nov. 20, 1918). 
*Exclusive of $14,529,707 for Hudson Bay Railway on March 31, 
Appropriation to December 31, 1922, included in total for 1922. 
* Deduction for Hudson Bay Railway $15,245,889. 4 
“Annual report includes Central Vermont funded debt amounting 1 
$9,902,865 and capital stock of $807,600 which are excluded here. 7% 
*Current liabilities—Loans and bills payable—Minister of Finance ar 
included for 1929, 1930 and 1933. 
° Reduced by purchase through the Governments of Canada and the Uni 
Kingdom of securities held in the United Kingdom and Canada. 
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_ ‘Acquisition of control of Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad and reduction 
of stock of other subsidiaries held by the public caused a net increase. 


*For a detailed explanation of the “Capital Revision Act” 1952 see pages 3-5 
of the 1923-52 report. 


Table 3 


‘Includes temporary Govt. loans shown in annual reports as “Loans and 
Bills payable—Minister of Finance” and Govt. loans exchanged for 4% preferred 
stock under Capital Revision Act, 1952. 


*Excludes to Dec. 31, 1954 net credit for property transferred to or from 
Governmental departments—$53,474,350. 


* Includes deficits for Eastern Lines from J uly 1, 1927, and for entire system 
from January 1, 1932. 


“System (less Eastern Lines) deficit for 1932 of $53,422,662 was paid in 
1933, the remaining $783,220 being secured from working capital. 


| *Includes—amount charged against Shareholder’s Equity covering insuffi- 
ciency in reserve for depreciation arising from the early retirement of steam 
locomotives, 1958: $7,000,000, 1959: $2,903,150, 1960: $26,651,968. 


Table 4 


‘Years 1923-63 capital expenditures recorded on a “net” basis. 

*Includes cost of acquiring control of Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad 
company. 

* During the year, adjustments totalling $173,302,045 were made increasing 
he book values of properties and equipment with a corresponding increase in 
‘ecorded depreciation to record amounts not included in these accounts under 
revious accounting policies. Without making a physical appraisal it is not 
easible to determine the amount of depreciation accruing prior to the adoption 
if depreciation accounting; the foregoing adjustments have the effect of provid- 
ng in part for such depreciation. 


‘able 5 
"Includes gross express revenue on Canadian Lines. 


* Includes railway, express and commercial communications throughout and 
ighway transport operations since 1956. In accordance with the Uniform 
‘lassification of Accounts, adopted J anuary 1, 1956, taxes and rents are included 
1 operating expenses from that year. 


- *Includes portion of mixed train miles. 
“Includes unit car miles. 

_ * Excludes ton miles on car ferries, etc. 

~*Does not include Newfoundland district. 
“Revenue and non-revenue freight. 
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*Includes Railway, Express, Telegraph, Excludes Hotels and Subsic 
Company. 

The number of employees for 1963 is based on an average derived fre 
the total employees who worked seven days or more in each semi-monthly p 
period divided by two, plus all persons on monthly payroll. Under the previa 
method of counting the 1963 average was 93,872. ‘ 


* Revised 


TABLE 8,—GROSS EARNINGS, 1959-63 


1959 1960 1961 1962 
dollars 
Operating revenues: 
Railway line: 
ETOIGHG. hs corona fey ciate centres ee 1,058, 009,762 992,739,695  1,012,969,006 1,019,548, 627 
Passenger. 4 cc.onwtaa- teens . ag dips 73, 587,794 69, 154,309 61, 229,591 60,616,581 
TIGR AM sii 0 ct non na annnk aes ee 267,034 307, 093 275,504 269, 608 
Sleeping, parlour and chair car....... 10,766,016 10,227,842 8,587,575 8,841,354 
1) I PS.2 SRR ES» 17,679, 091 17,432,364 16, 905, 032 16, 333,763 
FOC press case F fe. Coote noes savENeN 23,069, 446 21,779, 676 16, 121,148 17,568, 697 
Other passenger train...........-.++« 21,169 27,793 24,537 17,533 
I. eae Sie ate ene PME ei 258, 384 193,789 167,383 119,624 
SALON: ccduua aie nen cernnis sad een ae 8,203, 102 7,728, 402 7,135,785 7,604,645 
Water transfers—Freight............ 1,756, 263 1,733, 109 1,626,927 1,630,032 
Passenger.......... 173,500 179,100 186, 100 213,399 
FOCUS Mors oe ann eae Ppt ya 1,193,791,561  1,121,503,172 1,125,228,588 1, 132, 763, 863 
Incidental: 
Dining and buffet car............... 7,201,090 7,008,090 6, 120, 676 7,190,275 
News service and restaurant......... 3,761,426 3,573,583 3,235,191 3,326,077 
Station, train, etc. privileges........ 652,218 637,415 556,740 531,158 
Storage—Parcels and baggage....... 137,850 100, 104 77,865 86,225 
WYGICHE.......0 40a besten = 422,494 329,986 416, 892 338,226 
Demiurrage...c3. 2020's 7s 3,878,475 3,681,627 3,169, 844 3,363,408 
Grain elevators... 8 1,637,512 1,537, 607 1,730,377 1,288,843 
Wheres. 666). !. Soci " 1,906, 808 2,052, 159 ,077, 1,701,894 
Rents of buildings, etc...... ae 3,460, 756 3,627,231 3,803,741 3,701,518 
ORs ASR ees Se. DES. eR ee 7,531,056 7, 487 , 538 10, 051,031 11,081,594 
Totals 34 scan Was clooges 30, 589, 685 30,035,340 31,239, 424 32,609, 218 
Joint facilities, Cr. balance.......... 186, 682 116, 944 12,688 Dr. 76,359 Dr. 


Total railway operating revenues.. 1,224, 567,928 1,151,655,456 1, 156, 480,700 1,165, 296,722 


Operating expenses: 
Road maintenance............-.+--+++ 259, 958, 839 243,990, 846 243, 445, 087 239 
Equipment maintenance........ +A 256,778,520 249, 473,225 249,354, 157 250 
TTEHIO. 5s caehe 5 udes tap cues 29,140, 473 28,866, 434 29,027, 607 29 
’ 'Transportation— Railway line. . : 443,292,012 424,924, 203 423 , 367,291 424 
Miscellaneous operations........ aan 14,787 , 822 14, 506, 531 13, 595, 042 13,476,328 
General! expexisel..<. ds. d0es es casenee 99, 167, 863 88, 863, 980 94,960,331 101, 758, 052 


Pobaltissisnc§ denen s Gyegres Uteantnxe 1,103,125,529 1,050,625,219 1,053,749,515 1,058,970, 734 
Equipment rents—Dr..........-.-++++ 2,127,318 Cr. 1,615,965 Cr. 1,236,788 1,704, 868 
Joint facility rents—Dr.............-.- 905,31 572, 633 716,479 894,278 
Railway tax accruals..............000 60, 148,564 59, 888, 539 61,203,319 58,092, 192 


Total railway operating expenses... 1, 166,306,724 1, 109,470,426 1,114,432,525 1,119, 662,072 
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TABLE 9.—OPERATING STATISTICS, 1959-63 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
Average first main track mileage........ 45,199 45,085 44,936 44,815 44,738 
geomotive miles: 
Steam: 
REE Oe e 6,806, 200 601,910 31,677 — _ 
Passenger......... 2,842,106 393, 283 303 — — 
Train switching 495,291 50,851 a — — 
Yard switching 1,578,154 627, 406 172,003 — _ 
Total transportation service....... 11,721,751 1,673, 450 203, 983 — — 
Work train Service..........<sacccas 686,965 155,334 2,225 — — 
Diesel: 
USSG 05920 gee 63, 662, 881 64, 342,704 61,362,516 61,311,000 63, 871, 156 
"OSS lees Sane ee rr af 29,104,784 28,006, 632 25,161, 665 . 23,752,530 22,818, 495 
Train switching 3,461, 220 3,620,276 3,332, 998 3,314,788 3,261,339 
Berd switching. .....0..5.cscceesses 25,911,225 25,972,344 25,078, 403 24, 873,129 24,939,560 
Total transportation service....... 122,140,110 121,941,956 114, 930, 582 113, 251, 447 114, 885,550 
lmeWork train service..........cise..0. 2,965,114 2,352,258 2,231,688 1 1 
- Other: 
BRET Loe ee Ri farih oie ore Stciclen Salat ved 116,344 126,679 102,738 35, 152 27,114 
OCR ae aia cd iin wa ners ela 158, 361 136,769 188,773 251,197 270,225 
Miran switChing vo... esse demesne « 102,645 91, 266 64,116 — 6 
Sard SWitChing,........2:sssse0. ccc. 138,172 75,814 62, 847 65,970 57,264 
FS Total transportation service....... 515, 522 430, 528 418,474 352,319 354, 609 
Work train service..............005. 963 _— — — — 
Total: ; 
MRE ata a5 ara, ou n/0:niia Seis dls ajeies ale 70,585,425 65,071,293 61,496, 931 61,346, 152 63,898,270 
ONT DO a nn ai 32,105,251 28,536, 684 25,350,741 24,003,727 23,083,720 
Mrain switching..........5...0die0ceu 4,059,156 3,762,393 3,397,114 3,314,788 3,261,345 
OGLE) 5 27,627,551 26,675, 564 25,308, 253 24,939,099 24,996, 824 
Grand total transportation service 134,377,383 124, 045, 934 115, 553, 039 113, 603,766 115, 240, 159 
Grand total work train service...... 3,673,042 2,507,592 2,233,913 1 1 
‘rain miles: 
Freight—Drawn by locomotive....... 68, 351, 068 63, 887, 230 60, 592, 587 60, 307,977 62,639,073 
Passenger—Drawn by locomotive...., 31,470,367 27, 869, 238 25,017,043 23,369,055 22,426,461 
Drawn by self-propelled car 6,741, 943 6, 623,714 6,113,625 5,848,198 5,813, 023 
PROLAP etree tee ts eae 38,212,310 34,492, 952 31, 130, 668 29,217,253 28,239, 484 
Total transportation service....... 106, 563,378 98,380, 182 91,723,255 89,525, 230 90,878, 557 
Work train service.................... 3,248,722 2,443,096 2,003,554 2,085,116 2,309,955 
eight car miles—Transportation 
service: 
In freight trains: 4 
Broight loaded! .)...00...... 0.48 ..»  2,105,287,849 2,028, 846, 873 1,996, 837,285  2,003,297,777 2,103,242, 993 
P Wreight empty. ....0..:......0005 ++. 1,148,347,366  1,156,562,477 1,176,025,443 1, 190,733,466 1, 297,171,950 
BEREGOBOS PE S60 SRE... ELE AO 68,531, 468 64,414, 510 61,722, 930 62, 143,573 64,660, 810 
MNS ere aioio a on * cievesoinspspasenpanie 3,322, 166,683 3,249, 823,860  3,234,585,658  3,256,174,816 3,465, 075,753 
ih Passenger trains—Transportation 5,311,417 5,920, 116 6, 426, 964 ~ 6,084, 469 7,351, 545 
\BEFVICe... 2... eo nL) Bee ee 
_ Total transportation service....... 3,327,478,100 3,255,743,976 3,241,012, 622 3, 262,259,285 3,472,427, 298 
Work train service...............000-. 13, 229, 403 12, 104,988 10,332, 405 8, 633, 201 10,366, 143 


Discontinued 1962, Detail not considered statistically useful. 
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TABLE 9.—OPERATING STATISTICS, 1959-63—Continued 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


Passenger car miles—Transportation 


service: 
In passenger trains: 
Locomotive drawn: 
Self-propelled car...........020-00+ 116,650 139, 162 100, 849 63, 557 
Coach (including colonist)......... 75, 984, 243 71,624,451 63,329, 286 58,475,251 
Sleeping, parlour and observation. 97,344,470 90,602,918 75,457,769 72,044,374 
ees 8 calkorickh dans ae ka ae rate 15,388, 461 15, 047,731 12,866,781 13,099, 362 
vapid vas len ee ee Ma 80,479,871 70,753,773 66, 845, 328 63,705, 209 
Othes ar behead SE ee ee § 61,065, 423 55, 468, 406 54,216, 296 51,769, 082 
Other). 08 can ah cack da ne CAE 2,279, 848 2,143,957 1,930,960 2,099, 628 
THtAls csc nccnearerenimneanens 332, 658, 966 305,780,398 274,747,269 261,256, 463 
Self-propelled car drawn: 
Self-propelleth.2o.. Joh... ..0.cuss sles 10,872,958 10,624, 808 10,148, 251 10,027, 462 9, 
Coach (including colonist)......... 653, 008 851, 265 796, 666 814,984 
Sleeping, parlour and observation. a -- _ — 
sas eh Waar alee aR Male as — -- -- — 
Bxprens cas Soest vas Pe ee 18,414 27, 854 2,784 378 
Other oe bonend Paracas, ee 9,960 4,724 1,902 308 
CHGS nin sane cde ease ome eh _ 156 -» 189 74 
ADOT, as vhenene nasgeteneras tte 11,554,340 11,508, 807 10,949,742 10, 843, 206 10, 89 
Total drawn (locomotive and motor 
unit car): 
Self-propelled car............+5-+55 10, 989, 608 10,763,970 10, 249, 100 10,091,019 10, 11 
Coach (including colonist).. : 76, 637,251 72,475,716 64,125, 952 59,290,235 59, 
Sleeping, parlour and observation. 97,344,470 90,602,918 75, 457, 769 72,044,374 Thy 


15,388,461 15,047,731 12,866,781 13, 099,362 14,283 
80, 498, 285 70,781,627 66, 848, 112 63,705, 587 56,6 
61,075,383 55, 473, 130 54,218, 198 51,769,390 49, 68% 
2,279,848 2,144,113 1,931,099 2,099,702 iy 


344,213,306 317, 289, 205 285,697,011 272,099, 669 263,231 


23,337,961 27,706, 623 26,215,396 24,850, 002 22,71) 


Totals transportation service.... 367,551,267 344,995, 828 311,912,407 296,949, 671 285, 
Work train service......... ahve sth as 36, 558 7,144 4,366 3,398 
Averages: 
Locomotive miles in transportation ia 
service per mile of Co: 2,973 2,751 2,572 2,535 
Train miles in t priate service 
por mile of POAC. «00.6 2 ioe apeny mes 2,358 2,182 2,041 25 y 
Yeetied freight cars per freight train.. 30.80 31.76 32.96 33.22 
Empty freight cars per freight train. . 16.80 18.10 19.41 19.74 
Total freight train cars per freight . ‘ 

ALES et Cue that rennet ees 48.60 50.87 53.38 53.99 
Passenger train cars per passenger train — 
drawn by rerinnap te ERR Ce ee 10.57 10.97 10.98 11.18 p 
Passenger cars per passenger train . , 

drawn by locomotive............- ; 5.51 5.83 5.55 5.59 
eae freight aad ine 
Originated on Canadian railways...... 140,504,572 133, 854, 651 131,127,797 138,435,127 : 
Received from U.S. connections....... 25,590,577 24, 607, 483 21,952,520 22,495,214 +! 
Total tons originated.............+ 166,095, 149 158, 462, 134 153 ‘080,317 160, 930,341 71, 
Interchanged between Canadian rail- : ; f 
{Re RE EH is Ps es 20,107,417 20,374, 634 21,438, 087 21,908, 835 1, 
Total tons....... nthe 3 ya cot efi 186, 202,566 178, 836,768 174,518,404 182,839,176 ; 
Tons carried one mile............. 000 67,956, 540 65,444,784 65,828,403 - 67,937,162 s 
‘Tons originated per mile of road...... 3,675 3,515 3,407 3,591 ' 
‘ons carried one mile (rail line) per mile ves 
OF SEE. silane aaa manatan ae 1,503,362 1,451,410 1,464,492 1,515,811 
Average miles hauled perrevenuetop— ane ncn ns Z a 
AR relkwages. i0.cx Swans snav pavers 409 413 430 422 


— 


1 Discontinued 1962. Detail not considered statistically useful. ' 
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1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


| SS ee eee 


Freight traffic—Revenue and non-revenue 
freight (tons—2, 000 lb.): 


Tons per loaded car mile in trans- 
portation service (revenue and 
BEEP OVERUO))oor5). 5x s.0,¢ oa ale siSreueivie 000 

Gross ton es train | 


Gross ton miles per freight train mile, , 
Gross ton miles (transportation service) 
per mile of road Ses eerts COMED ane cee 


Passenger traffic: 
Passengers carried..................05 
Passengers carried one mile. 000 
Passengers carried per mile of road.. 
Passengers carried one mile per mile 
Br Ane Scsiele cracs sks lian gla ase 
Average number of passengers per pas- 
senger train car in transportation 
BEACON -. OELM. . oacco se re Ube s's 
Average number of passengers per pas- 
| senger car in transportation service. 
| Average passenger journey............ 


‘reight revenues—Rail line: 


Average freight revenue per mile of 
AN erates cies, sais cians de vase 
Average freight receipts per mile of 
ae ae oe es! ce $ 
Average freight receipts per freight 
Peanue.., eee os. ce ames $ 
Average freight receipts per loaded 
freight car mile in transportation 


Circe pee es oibaa'e ie ae ¢ 
Average freight receipts per ton 
originated . Se CR eee er $ 


assenger revenues—Rail line: 


Passenger receipts.................. $ 
leeper, eae and chair car “jepeactel 


$ 
.$ 
.$ 
.$ 


Total passenger train revenues... $ 


Average passenger train revenue per 
mate OL road ssn J) 


— 


198,478,611 
70, 259, 613 
33.31 

148, 159, 968 
24,901,935 
173,061,903 
2,168 


3,828, 888 
3,454,714 


20,939, 928 
2,445, 654 
463 


54,109 


7 


13 
116.8 


1,058,009, 762 
, 203, 102 


1,756, 263 
1,067,969, 127 


23, 628 
23,408 
15.48 


50.16 
6.37 
1.557 


73,587,794 
10,766,016 
034 
17,679,091 
23,069, 446 
258,384 


194, 669 
125, 822,434 


2,783.74 
3.29 


188,374,920 
67,325,782 
33.11 

146, 062,923 


22,801,891 
168, 864,815 


2,286 


8,745,477 
3,152,478 


19, 497, 233 
2,263,795 
432 


50,212 


7 


13 
116.1 


992,739,695 
7,728, 402 


1,733,109 
1,002, 201, 206 


22, 229 
22,019 
15.54 


48.82 
6.26 
1.517 


69, 154,309 
10) 227,842 
307, 093 
17,432,364 
21,779,676 
193,789 


206 , 893 
119,301, 966 


2,646.16 
3.46 


1 Computed by dividing total ton-miles by tons of freight originated. 


183,337,077 
67,630,310 
33.79 
145,388,910 
20,444,377 
165, 833, 287 
2,399 


3,690, 433 
2,898,801 


18,783,732 
1,960,591 
418 


43,631 


6 


13 
104.4 


1,012, 969,006 
, 135,785 


1,626,927 
1,021,731, 718 


22,737 
22,542 
16.72 


50.61 
6.62 
1.539 


61, 229,591 
8,587,575 
275,504 
16,905,032 
16,121, 148 
167,383 


210,637 
103 , 496, 870 


2,303.21 
3.32 


194, 203, 150 
69, 686,371 
34.71 
148,190,351 
19,794, 222 
167,964,573 
2,457 


3,748,401 
2,827,247 


19,257,772 
2,018,842 
430 


45,048 


7 


14 
104.8 


1,019,548, 627 
7, 604, 645 


1, 630,032 
1,028, 783, 304 


22,956 
22,750 
16.91 


50.78 
6.34 
1.501 


60, 616, 581 
8,841,354 
269, 608 
16,333, 763 
17,568,697 
119, 624 


230,932 
103 , 980, 559 


2,320.02 
3.56 


205 , 877,076 
77,620,128 


36.81 
161,029,748 


19,464,049 
180,493, 797 


2,571 


4,034,463 
3, 132, 623 


20, 635, 664 
2,069,565 
461 


46, 260 


ig 


14 
100.3 


1,067, 288, 649 
7,088,936 


1,802, 681 
1,076, 180, 266 


24,055 
23, 856 
17.04 


50. 61 
6,21 
1.408 


59,540, 654 


15, 947, 761 
14; 796,200 
130, 150 


245,179 
99, 228,738 


2,218.00 
3.51 
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TABLE 9.—OPERATING STATISTICS, 1959-63—Concluded 


1959 


Passenger Revenues—Concluded 


Average passenger train revenue per 
passenger train car in transportation 
SON VIOE 5 conn cad MERAR EO. oon cdenele ¢ 
Average passenger receipts per 
passenger per railway............. $ 3.51 
_ Average passenger receipts per 
DASMIOEE IMLOD cya nex sone © vale he ¢ 3.01 
Average passenger receipts per 
passenger car in ea 


34.23 


38.45 
11.03 


Average sleeper, etc., "receipts per 
sleeper, etc. car miles............. ¢ 


Gross earnings from operation, rail and 


water: 

Freight, switching, rail and water... $ 1,067,969,127 
Passenger: rail and water........... $ 125, 822,434 

» Other earnings from operation....... $ 30,776,367 
Fortes: ss¢s vawtews eaueen, rene $ 1,224,567,928 
Operating expenses................-. 1,166,306, 724 
Net operating revenue. . 58,261, 204 
Operaking ratids oc fs eT 95.24 
Gross earnings per mile of road...... $ 27,093 
Gross earnings per revenue train mile. $ 11.49 


TABLE 10.—TAXES, 1959-63 


1959 
Provincial and municipal: 
Newfoundland 25,350 
Prince Edward Island 15,062 
Nova Scotia.... 135,421 
New Brunswi 477,771 
ue 5, 608, 360 
Ontario!. 6,218, 050 
Manitoba. . 507,196 
Saskatchewan 1, 257,310 
Alberta 1,059, 
British Columbia 2, 208, 256 
ukon 23,496 
Income and excise tax..............+005 34,812,379 
Unemployment insurance. .. 4,550,421 
Other special tax..... ioe » 161,013 
Outside Canada........... fe 3,161,974 
a otale. vj enstsars eae s «shee Cees 60, 221,144 
Taxes paid by railway bridge companies. 43,303 
Taxes paid by pullman company........ a 
Grand totala.933.6¢5...--99%,325, 60, 264,447. © 


(Pere Marquette District.) 


1 Includes taxes on Lake Erie and Detroit River Railway which are paid as rent BY. the tana 8 and Obio Ra 


2 Includes $660,000 Provision for possible taxation on Crown properties. 
3 Includes $495,000 Provision for possible taxation on Crown proper ties. 


* Public Improvement assessments on joint projects. 
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1960 


34.58 
3.55 
3.05 


38.52 
11.26 


1,002, 201, 206 
119,301, 966 
30, 152,284 


1,151,655, 456 


1,109,470, 426 
42,185,030 
96.34 

25,544 

11.71 


1960 


3,315,072 
59,985,657 
14,423 


; 60,000, 080 
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1961 


33.18 
3.26 
3.12 


39.57 
11.31 


1,021, 731,718 
103, 496, 870 
31,252,112 


1,156,480, 700 
1,114, 432,525 
42,048,175 
96.36 


25, 736 
12.61 


2,926,115 
61,278,974" 


12,096 


61,291,070 
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TABLE 11.—TRAFFIC CARRIED, 1959-63 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 


) tons (2,000 lb.) 
Products of agriculture: 


SAAGENIUE Oe UR aM ee lai aerate 13,794,365 18, 293,302 15, 155, 289 13,403,510 16,311,535 
2 RR ee Se ee Ai 845,755 844,471 838, 465 1,046, 821 966, 449 
wo 9,396 23,144 35,491 18,305 » 13,525 

ESRD ARS ES Or Rane Ee A de 1,372,154 1,186,626 982, 668 935,985 1,556, 288 
Bameya erie: ..ceeb ..d8 229%. . BPEL 3,272,858 2,657,617 2,710,432 1,740,092 2,189,993 
BO. teria Raced: stig ets cty ls apadas 149, 493 141, 647 142,393 207, 256 180,329 
A BSy Gs SOT OO ee ee 27,478 38,167 39,457 57,484 61,971 
BEALS O Src erate ten dace tor ss 26,194 47,354 61,093 78, 613 52,314 
UGGS gC SECIS EOP Oe TAC Sere 1,689,048 1,639,965 1,480,964 1,504, 838 1,545,738 


REARCONUE energy see in rantatcent Soe 14,802 18,696 20,031 19,457 19,461 
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APPENDIX “P” 


ROUGH DRAFT OF BRIEF TO BE SUBMITTED TO 
“STANDING COMMITTEE” 


The Medicine Hat Chamber of Commerce joins with other groups in wel 
coming your committee to our city and province. 


1. In the presentation of our brief gentlemen, we are giving you ow 
opinions only. We do not have the resources to bring forth the results 
economic surveys and legal briefs but feel these should be before you. 
they are not, we suggest it may be your obligation to see that they are. 


2. Transportation in Western Canada should assist in our economic grow 
and not be a limiting factor. 


3. Distances between population centres in our area are such that tran 
portation is a major contributing factor in negotiating and completing 
purchase and sale of all goods and services marketed and consumed by o 
people. 


4. The expanding economy of Western Canada will require the expansic 
of our transportation services in an orderly fashion. 


5. We believe the further development of transportation should embrace 
all forms of transportation. For example, when our Chamber requests the co 
tinuing service of regular air line service we dealt with the Air Transpo 
Board. 


When we submitted recommendation on rail passenger service, we de 
with the Board of Railway Commissioners. 


6. We find, what would appear as unjust passenger rates being cha 
to and from Medicine Hat. 


Air Fares Rail Rates 
59.00 Regina — Vancouver 27.00 4 
47.00 Medicine Hat— Vancouver 27.00 ; 
28.00 Medicine Hat— Regina 15.00 
43.00 — Brandon 20.00 
51.00 — Winnipeg 20.00 
78.00 —Fort William 37.00 

103.00 — Toronto 
28.00 Calgary — Regina 20.00 
43.00 — Brandon 20.00 
43.00 — Winnipeg 20.00 
70.00 —Fort William 37.00 
89.00 Lethbridge — Toronto 


We recommend that the Federal Government give strong consideratic 
to the appointment of a permanent advisory council on transportation or 4 
similar body as recommended by the Royal Commission on Transportat: 
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for the purpose of investigating and reporting on the special growth and 
competition of the transportation industry, and the interconnection of these 
problems between all types of carriers, with a view to advising and recommend- 
ing to government principals leading to the regular revision of the national 
policy on transportation and for the purpose of conducting a continuous 
evaluation of the impact of changing technology, legislation and regulating 
practice on various branches of the industry. 
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Vs. 1 We were happy with the Railroad, two fast trains a day, 


Chor. 
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APPENDIX “Q” 


Medicine Hat Downtown Kiwanis Club—May 10th, 1966. 
TUNE: ‘Workin’ on the Railroad” 


We were happy with the service, but one-half went away, 
Now the flower-growers worry, and the passengers too, 
CP’s no longer in a hurry, the Canadian alone won’t do. 


When it comes to reservations, a “joke” is what they’re termed, 
Months ahead for reservations, and still they’re not confirmed, 
We could help to solve this problem, with a day-lin-er, 
Winnipeg and on to Calg’ry, and run by Ve-in-er. 


Veiner won’t you blow, Veiner won’t you blow, 
Veiner won’t you blow your horn, your horn, 
Veiner won’t you blow, Veiner won’t you blow, 
Harry won’t you blow your horn. 


TUNE: “Down in the Valley” 


Into our valley, the train makes its way, 

It might just make it, on time some day, 

Even for MP’s the damn thing was late, 

We all know the Railway makes more on freight. 


Can’t ride the Railroad, can’t pay the fare, 
Cheaper to travel by bus or by air, 

If we could afford it, still couldn’t ride, 
Many seats empty, but none set aside. 


Phone down to the station, to check on the train, 

But just as suspected, they’ve lost her again, 

The clerk says one hour, but when you arrive, 

They still haven’t found her, and you sit there for five. 


The C.P.R. tells us, one train is enough, 

But we can assure them, that this is “pure guff”, 
With firm-reservations, and fares that are low, 
Watch the seats fill up, watch the trains go. 


Two-trains again daily, to even the score, 

The Railway will soon find, that they will need more, 
That other big railroad, sure handles the fares, 

And still makes big money, to honour their shares. 


Out of our valley, more business would flow, 

We and the Railway, would all make more dough, 
So let’s get them rolling, with no more delays, 
And they will discover, that real service pays!!! 
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Medicine Hat Downtown Kiwanis Club—May 10th, 1966. 


Oh such a business... Oh such a deal... 
The train was so late boys, now you know how we feel. 


Had the Canadian been on time. Could have avoided all the fuss, 
Of getting to Medicine Hat by chartering a bus 


But oh, just a minute .. . you’re here now don’t pout 
Just try to arrange things... so that you can get out. 


Check with the railroad ... then check Dy cane 
29) SCatShecy svar e e boys what a nightmare.. 


You could again go by Greyhound, that is, if you like, 
And a word of advice men..... you can also hitch-hike ..... 


Now Bud Olson has told you, at least more than twice... 
Of this major problem...but you say ll “No dice? 5. 


You’ve seen what can happen, in this part of the land, 
It’s happened to you boys, it’s happened .... first hand 


We put up with this problem, each day and each night, 
But we know your good judgment, will again make things right, 


With two trains a day, an Air-Canada flight, 
We'll extend you our hands... for a shake... not a fight. 


cal odin babterve ie 


“oor the flow er-yrod-ergeiastpadargd 
CP's no longer bow bureyy Abe Caqadieo. plone wont ae. 


Ve 2 Whe ciate aa et 
Sontiod , D iv¢ ‘ a 
We ca Pee ee eae ve oil aft toodD - 
Wriays Seg wh is Ch 5h shapely 


Chor, Vet ot rou pity t we ul aap 
on mitudavod neh x lege bhigp 0% 
Be get i 2 at he cee) CL, Pee antes So bbw pee 
tarry won't ya ioe POUr hore 


. solwi rnd? oom jenof de s0% blot gad moglO butl wolt 
... “sath eVithd Llivgs doe tui welder, tolear sidt TO 


tito ocr Badieed tte paprsieronmeptry cai taciw risen Sy’ 

i’ Pome: seule. . eiquad:ett ayod voy of boneqged 

Eves MPs the jean iting wee lat: 

We all Yukpier toed hideryeb fone vresidotg eitdetiier qu tuq oW 
Salgit eneistt acon inyp Live Josomghy, boog Woy worl ow 4 

-acrt o the Rellpoad.ean't pay ihe Dare 

“Senor to trove! daigifabandié, os (yeh 2 eatetd owl die 

f ary fe wierd IAIME ereelieih: Singh Saree See 


@# 


it sty, my. ner ay 7h 
"eran t nr istian, to clinch Gu 'he Tees, 
; * yuspertert; chey ye loet her egal 
‘ so hour, Gul when vés arrive, 
i lk MOVE fount fer, and. rou « there fer _ ve 
} 1 cy! try i6. encmin. 
vt Ca R ¥ + ary) aut thts ie” pura wut”, 
WW i “fan ch ate wou fares that are low, 
Which the wate 1) vb, Wale Die'trRine #0. 


veetrains agairs dally, to Oven the soore, 
© Itst!wag will soon Gnd, (hal ther wil need qore 
ihe + Tote railroad, mure jaadleés The Toren, 
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School Teacher and Mr. John Skoberg, member of the Executive and Messrs. 
C. A. Ratee, Chairman of the Railroad Labour Association; J. R. Knelson, Sec- 
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Chairman: Mr. Joseph Macaluso 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. H. Pit. Lessard 


and Messrs. 
Andras, Fawcett, 
Ballard, Horner (Acadia), 
Bell (Saint John-Albert),Howe (Wellington- 
Boulanger, Huron) 
Byrne, Hymmen, 
Cantelon, MacEwan, 
Caron, McWilliam, 
Carter, O’Keefe, 
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Clerk of the Commi 


Olson, 
Pascoe, 
Reid, 
Rock, 
Saltsman, 
Sherman, 
Southam, 
Thomas (Maisonneuve- 
Rosemont)—25. 


Maxime Guitard, 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY May 11; 1966. 
(22) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met this day at 
10:20 o’clock a.m. C.S.T. at the Council Chamber of City Hall in the City of 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albert), 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington- 
Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, 
Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Sherman, Southam and Thomas (Maisonneuve- 
Rosemont) .— (24). 


In attendance: Hon. Gordon B. Grant, M.L.A., Minister of Highways and 
Transportation in the Saskatchewan Legislature. Their Worships Mayors: Louis 


H. Lewry, of the City of Moose Jaw, Sask.; H. H. P. Baker of the City of Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 


The Chairman opened the meeting and invited Hon. Gordon B. Grant, 
M.L.A. to comment the brief he was to submit before being questioned thereon. 


Thereupon, on motion of Mr. Pascoe, seconded by Mr. Lessard, 

Resolved unanimously:—That the submission of the Government of the 
Province of Saskatchewan be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of 
Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “‘S’’) 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman, on behalf 
of the Committee, thanked the Hon. Gordon B. Grant who retired. 


The second witness to be called was His Worship Mayor Louis H. Lewry 
who read a brief and was questioned thereon. 


His examination being completed he retired after being thanked by the 
chairman. 


His Worship Mayor H. H. P. Baker was next to be called. He read a brief 
vefore being questioned thereon. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Committee through the 
Chairman, thanked His Worship Mayor Baker who retired. 


On motion of Mr. Fawcett, seconded by Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron), 

Resolved unanimously:—That the brief submitted by the village of Coderre 
ind surrounding municipalities, in the Province of Saskatchewan, be printed as 
mM appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix 


ae i 


At 1:28 o’clock p.m. C.S.T. the Committee adjourned until 2:30 o’clock p.m. 
Bae Ls 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
(23) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reconvened 
2:42 o’clock p.m. C.S.T. this day. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Alb 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellin 
Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, O 
Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Sherman, Southam and Thomas (Mai 
neuve-Rosemont).—(24). 


In attendance: From Moose Jaw and District Labour Council: Mrs. As 
Law, Technical High School Teacher and Mr. John Skoberg, member of 
Executive; Mayor J. D. Jackson, President, Saskatchewan Urban Municipali 
Association; Mr. C. C. Williams, Alderman for the City of Regina, Saska 
wan; Mr. C. A. Ratee, Chairman of the Railroad Labour Association, and 
John S. Burton. 


The Chairman opened the meeting to sit “in camera” for 10 minutes to 
discuss the order in which the witnesses are going to be called at this 
afternoon’s and evening’s sittings. Then the Committee resolved itself in’ 
public hearing and Mrs. Astrida Law was invited by the Chairman to read, in 
French, a brief submitted by Moose Jaw and District Labour Council. However, 
Mr. John Skoberg, a member of the delegation, was questioned thereon. 


.* 
The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman thanked 
Mr. Skoberg who retired. 


The Chairman having to leave, the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Lessard, took 1 
Chair. 


Then His Worship Mayor J. D. Jackson was called. He read his brief and 
was questioned thereon. | 


The Committee having completed the examination of the witness, 
Jackson was thanked by the Chairman and he retired. 


Alderman C. C. Williams was the next witness to be called. He read |} 
brief and was questioned thereon. 


His examination being completed, the Committee, through its ct 
Chairman, thanked Mr. Williams who retired. ~ 


Then, the Vice-Chairman called Mr. C. A. Ratee who read his brief 
being questioned thereon. 


His examination being concluded, Mr. Ratee was thanked by the Co 
thrones its Chairman, and he retired. 


‘Mr. John S. Burton was called. He read a brief and was questioned ‘a 


His examination being concluded, he was thanked by the Vice-Chairman 
retired. (7 


The Chairman resumed the Chair. 


At. 6:05 o’clock p.m. C.S.T. the Committee adjourned until 8:00 o’clock 
C.S.T. this evening. 
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EVENING SITTING 
(24) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reassembled at 
8:00 o’clock p.m. C.S.T. this evening. The chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, 
Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington-Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, 
Macaluso, MacEwan, O’Keefe, Olson, Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Sherman, 
Southam and Thomas (M aisonneuve-Rosemont).—(22) 


In attendance: Members of the Saskatchewan Legislature: Messrs. E. I. 
Wood, M.L.A. for Swift Current; G. T. Snyder, M.L.A. for Moose Jaw City; 
A. E. Blakeney, M.L.A. for Regina West; and Mr. J. R. Knelson, Secretary of 
Moose Jaw, Local of Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union Directoral Subdistrict 6 of 
District 4. 

The Chairman opened the meeting and invited Mr. E. I. Wood, M.LA. to 
read his brief before being questioned thereon. 


And the examination of the witness being concluded, the Chairman, on 
dehalf of the Committee, thanked Mr. Wood who retired. 

On motion of Mr. Lessard, seconded by Mr. Southam, 

Resolved unanimously:—That the brief submitted by Regina C.C.F. Metro 
council be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
ividence. (See Appendix “U”’). 

The second witness to appear this evening was Mr. J. R. Knelson. He made 
tn oral submission before being questioned thereon. His examination being 
‘oncluded, he was thanked by the Chairman and he retired. 


Then the Chairman called upon Mr. G. T. Snyder, M.L.A. and invited him 
0 read this brief before being examined thereon. 


The Committee having completed its examination of the witness, the 
shairman thanked Mr. Snyder who retired. 


Next, Mr. A. E. Blakeney, M.L.A. was called. He read a brief and was 
xamined thereon. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman, on behalf 
{the Committee, and on his own behalf, thanked Mr. Blakeney who retired. 

On behalf of Mr. O’Keefe, seconded by Mr. Olson, 

Resolved unanimously:—That the map entitled Provincial Electoral Districts 


960 be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and 
vidence. (See Appendix “V”). 


The last witness to be called was Mr. William C. Tufts who read a brief and 
7as questioned thereon. 


_ His examination being completed, Mr. Tufts was thanked by the Chairman 
nd he retired. 


At. 10:40 o’clock p.m. C.S.T. the Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’clock 
m. C.D.T. at the Court House in the City of Brandon, Manitoba. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


WEDNESDAY, May 11, 1966. 
@ (10.09 a.m.) 


Mr. Lewry, (Mayor of the City of Moose Jaw): Mr. Chairman, Members of 
the House of Commons and gentlemen: we are sorry for the cramped quarters 
this morning. Arrangements were to be made for the Court House, but we 
understand that the trial is still continuing so we are sorry to have to put you 
up in such inconvenient quarters. We hope you will bear with us and the hear- 
ing will go as rapidly as possible. Your Chairman today is Mr. Joseph Macaluso, 
the Member for Hamilton West. 


I would like to welcome the Members of the Standing Committee on 
Transport and Communications to the City of Moose Jaw. I hear that you had a 
rough ride and it could not happen to nicer people. 


We were able to take most of the members on a short bus trip around the 
city; sorry this was not longer. The chairman tells me that we hope to continue 
right on until 1:00 o’clock and then no more than an hour’s break for lunch, and 
back here at 2:00. There are more briefs than were expected, and I am not 
going to take up any more time. I now turn the meeting over to Mr. Macaluso, 
the Chairman of the Standing Committee of the House of Commons on Trans- 
port and Communications. Mr. Macaluso. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, your Worship. On behalf of the 
Committe, I would like to say that we are very happy to be in the City of Moose 
Jaw and the number of briefs being presented. Our indication is to date that we 
have the following briefs to be presented, not necessarily in this order. 


The Hon. Gordon B. Grant, Minister of Industry and Commerce, the 
Minister of Highways of the Government of Saskatchewan. The City of Moose 
Jaw, the City of Regina; Moose Jaw and District Labour Council; a Mr. E. I. 
Wood, M.L.A., Saskatchewan; Mr. John S. Burton of the leader of the opposi- 
tion’s office in Saskatchewan; the Railroad Labour Association; the Saskatche- 
wan Urban Municipalities Association; W. G. Davies and Gordon Snyder, 
M.L.A.s, the Saskatchewan Progressive Conservative Party; and our first order 
of business will be with the submission by the Government of Saskatchewan, 
the Honourable Gordon B. Grant. 


Mr. Outson: Mr. Chairman, before you call on Mr. Grant, I wonder if 
perhaps the Committee would like to consider sitting after dinner this evening 
if necessary. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I have already mentioned this morning on our train 
car, Mr. Olson, that it might be necessary to sit this evening as so indicated and 
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we will see how we progress today, because it seems to me that we will 
sitting this evening. 

Mr. OLson: I wanted to bring that up so that anyone here would be assu 
that we would take that time if necessary to hear them. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we will hear all the briefs that are presented today 
it takes us into the wee hours of the evening. Gentlemen, I see a quorum. 
Hon. Gordon B. Grant. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Grant is coming up, I think th 
are other briefs that you have on your list. Williams is my name, alderm 
Williams from Regina. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grant if you would come up to the chair please. 
thank you Alderman Williams. I would ask those who are here who have 
notified this Committee or the Clerk of their intention to present a brief, 
kindly stand please and let us know. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Mr. Chairman I did send notification but the name was 
read. I am representing the members of the legislature for Regina City. 
Cooper, Messrs. Blakeney, Whalen, Baker and— 


The CHAIRMAN: Your name, sir. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: My name is Blakeney. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have no indication here, Mr. Blakeney. However, y 
are welcome to present your brief. , 


Mr. KNELSON: I appear on behalf of Moose Jaw and the Saskatche 
Farmers’ Union, J. R. Knelson is the name. 


The CHAIRMAN: If any of you gentlemen have briefs with you now, wou d 
you kindly hand them to the Clerk as he goes around; we would appreciate 
having them for the Committee beforehand. 


Mr. Coparr: I am presenting two briefs: One for the constituency | 
Gravelbourg and one on behalf of Mr. Bill Powers, M.L.A. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Since we are in such cramped 
quarters I would ask that we try to make as little noise as possible so that 
may get a clear recording of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of 
Committee hearings. w 

We have with us this morning, presenting the first brief, the Hon. Gorde 7 
B. Grant, Minister of Highways and Transportation with the government 0 
Saskatchewan. Mr. Grant. You can sit down, sir. I would ask for a motion tha 
the brief of the government of Saskatchewan be printed as an appendix to oul 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Mr. PascoE: I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Moved by Mr. Pascoe, seconded by Mr. Lessard. en in 
favour. 

Motion agreed to. 


Gordon B. Grant (Minister of Highways and Transportation): Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the Parliamentary Committee, first of all, I want to ) 
welcome the Committee to Saskatchewan and on behalf of the Premier v 
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you a very successful stay here in Moose Jaw. I can see that you are going to 
have a very very full day and I trust it will be most interesting and educational. 


I would say at the outset that I would not want you to be misled by the 
brevity of our submission because the brevity, I believe, should add to your 
appreciation of the contents that we think are realistic under the circumstances. 
This submission reiterates the original stand taken by the Government of 
Saskatchewan before the hearing to the Board of Transport Commissioners in 
‘Regina in October 1965, and with the subsequent petition of the province 
appealing the Board’s decision of January the 7, 1966, which resulted in the 
almost immediate suspension by the Canadian Pacific of its Dominion Passenger 

Service. A copy of the original submission is appended hereto. 
) Area served: The Canadian Pacific mainline passenger service crosses the 
geographical southern half of the populated area of Saskatchewan in which are 
located approximately 426 thousand people representing more than 45% of the 
entire population of the Province. More than 217 thousand people in Saskatch- 
ewan reside in cities, towns, villages and rural municipalities traversed by the 
line. There are also 209 thousand people tributary to the service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mr. Grant. Might I bring to the attention of the 
Members and to the people here that there be no smoking allowed in this room 
because of the closed quarters. I would appreciate your cooperation with us in 
that or otherwise we will be thinking that we are in a real steam room here 
today. Thank you very much. Mr. Grant. 


Mr. GRANT: Saskatchewan’s Stand: 


1. Except for the months of July and August the Dominion Passenger 
Service prior to discontinuance was reduced from its former status of a 
continental service to a mere series of connected local services. For this 
reason, Saskatchewan restricts its concern to only that portion of the 
service effecting Saskatchewan residents. 

2. In Saskatchewan the Dominion consisted of only passenger coach 
travel which, nevertheless provided an important local service to its 
substantial number of Saskatchewan residents. A local passenger service, 
therefore should be maintained which is at least equivalent to that 
formerly provided by the Dominion. 

3. The utilization of the Dominion Passenger Service by Saskatche- 
wan residents was as high as that for any area along its entire route. 
Alternative service of the Canadian is entirely unacceptable due to the 
unattractive early morning scheduling of the Canadian through Saskatch- 
ewan communities both eastbound and westbound. 

4. Utilization of the Dominion service by a large number of Saskatch- 
ewan residents was testimony of the preference local people had for a 
rail passenger service over good adjacent highway service and indicated 
that the time tables should have been re-scheduled to meet local needs 
rather than to satisfy the dictates of what had formerly been a bona-fide 
transcontinental service. 
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A Proposal by Saskatchewan: 

The Province of Saskatchewan proposed that the local service p 
vided by the Dominion be reinstated and improved. The manner in whi 
these services are reinstated and maintained are the responsibility of 
railway company and in this regard Saskatchewan offers the follo 
constructive suggestions. 

1. The Canadian Pacific establish a local passenger service desi 
to serve the prairies in the most effective manner possible. 

2. Investigation be made into providing a type of rail passenge 
service which is both economic and adoptable to local needs. It wo 
appear that a day liner service would meet these requirements. 
tables should be designed so as to be most attractive to Saskatche 
passengers. 

3. The reinstated passenger service be provided over a fixed pe 
of time so that an assessment can be made of the efficiency of and thi 
demand for a passenger service revised to accommodate local needs. 7 


4. A vigorous promotional program should be embarked upon to 
advertise the advantages of the local passenger service to Saskatchewan 
residents. All of which is respectively submitted this 11th day of May. 

@ 


* 


@ (10.23 a.m.) & 
Mr. Chairman, attached hereto is a copy of the original brief which r 

presented to the Board of Transport Commissionners which elaborates 

fully on the points that I have raised. Me 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Grant. The appendix and the brief as a 
whole will be printed in the minutes of evidence and proceedings according to 
the motion that was just passed. 4 

Now, gentlemen, the meeting is open for questioning. Mr. Cantelon. 

Mr. CANTELON: I would like to refer particularly to paragraph 3 on page tis 
think this is the central point that we have been dealing with all along, and | 
is the point too on which the CPR offers its strongest defence. You say that 
utilization of the “Dominion” passenger service by Saskatchewan residents . 
as high as that for any area along its entire route. Now you realize I am sure, 
that the CPR says that the demand, and they thought by it as the effect of 
demand, has made it impossible for them to continue this service. And yet you 
say that the utilization was high. Do you consider that the demand was high 
enough to meet this classification of effective demand that the CPR have used. 
Do you know what the definition that they use is. sal 


Mr. GRANT: I am afraid it would be pretty difficult for me, sir, to agree or 
disagree or to support their conclusions in this regard, but I think the number 
of people utilizing this former “Dominion” service in Saskatchewan was 
cient to justify at least a trial experience along the lines that we have 
suggested. We are not saying that the utilization previously was sufficient to 
justify the “Dominion” nor are we suggesting that it will be sufficient in the 
future necessarily to justify a rail liner type service. We feel that beca 
the number of people that utilized this service previously, that 
justification for an assessment of an upgraded rail liner type service. 


: 
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Mr. CANTELON: I can certainly see your point that the scheduled times are 
certainly unsatisfactory for local traffic. There is no question about that as we 
are getting this as we pass across the province in the middle of the night 
actually on the “Canadian”. The thing that really bothers us, I am sure all of us, 
that if you put a rail liner like this in, you are going to have purely local traffic. 
And is that purely local traffic going to be enough to justify their contention 
that the demand does not actually carry the cost of service. 


Mr. GRANT: I think that only time and experience will prove whether this is 
right or wrong. 


Mr. CANTELON: So you would have them experiment or gamble on a local 
train, you might say. 


Mr. GRANT: Yes, I do not think their experience on the ‘Dominion” 
necessarily indicates that this type of service would not generate enough traffic 
to justify its continuance. 


Mr. CANTELON: I do not want you to feel that I am antagonistic towards your 
claim in the way in which I am questioning you. I am not at all. But I think we 
have to get right into this and since we are very busy, I think I will just leave 
it with that one thought and let some of the others ask their questions. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Andras. 


Mr. AnprRAS: Mr. Grant, if your recommendations were followed out by 
_ reinstatement of some form of local service and in spite of the vigorous 
promotional program which you also recommend, which is very sound, this 
service resulted in a deficit, that is to say, the patronage of that service did not 
result in a break even or profit operation for the railway, what would be your 
recommendation as to who should pick up the deficit, giving full consideration 
to the obligations of the CPR under the 1881 agreement, and so forth? 


e (10.27 am.) 


Mr. GRANT: I think the only practical way would be to pick up on a federal 
basis. If they are not going to patronise it to the point where it is economic, well 
you are certainly not going pick it up from the users. Then that would just 
drive them away, and I think you would have to assess the situation at the time 
to determine whether the deficit was greater than could be justified in 
continuing the line. I see no way of picking up the deficit other than by the 
_ federal government or by part and parcel by the C.P.R.’s operation. Any 
businessman operates certain segments of his business at a loss. I doubt 
whether there is anybody in business who does not have some part of his 
business that he would like to get rid of. I know that I have a few tenants that I 
would like to cut off, but you cannot because of the over-all picture of your 

business and I think this would have to be assessed in that light. 


Mr. AnpRaAs: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Pascor: Well, Mr. Chairman, I was also interested in these questions 
about local service but quite a few of the questions have been asked and 
_ answered. You stress very considerably in here, local service. I had more of an 
_ idea that perhaps the day liner could fit in with the “Canadian” service at more 
Suitable hours. A day liner like for Moose Jaw and Regina would perhaps take 
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the passengers to meet the “Canadian” further on and also perhaps a day liner 
worked on feeder lines to help bring passengers to the “Canadian’’. Is the 
partly your idea of what you had in mind? 


Mr. GRANT: That would be part of our idea, because I know, personally, 
that I would rather take the day liner to a point where I could board the 
“Canadian” at a social hour than getting up at 3.30. 


Mr. Pascoe: Then on page 3 you talk about reinstated passenger service for 
a fixed period. Is that along the lines of giving the public a chance to use it on 
the basis of use or lose? 


Mr. GRANT: I would say yes, and over a period of maybe one or two years 
Give it a fair trial. 


Mr. Pascoe: This question has been brought up before on several times, 
and in Ottawa at a hearing we brought it up and Mr. Sinclair, who is now th 
president of the C.P.R., said that the C.P.R. would be pleased to undertake this 
if the cities who were serviced would guarantee part of the operating cost. 
Would that be a fair question to ask? 


Mr. Grant: No, I do not think that is a fair approach to take because here 
in Saskatchewan, as you know, we are operating a transportation company. I 
guess it is in competition with this line to some degree, but we certainly do no 
ask the communities to supplement the revenue from the passengers because W 
happen to be running a losing line into that area. It is looked at as an en 
operation rather than as an isolated line, deficits or profits. 


Mr. PAScoE: Just one more question on that now. You mentioned possible 
reinstatement of the “Dominion” or a day liner. Would you like to have 
“Dominion” brought back on a basis more acceptable to the public, more than a 
day liner? ui 

Mr. Grant: I am glad you added the last part because I would not care t 


say back in its original or at least in its latter days, in the condition of its latte 
days. I think the service has to be up-graded. 


Mr. PascoE: You would sooner have the “Dominion” than the day liner ii 
they would improve the service? 


Mr. GRANT: Well, since the “Dominion” through Saskatchewan had pre 
well become a local service, I do not know whether there would be much cho: 
but I cannot imagine if the day liner idea is not attractive economically, in 
likelihood the reinstatement of the ““Dominion” would be less attractive. 


Mr. PAScoE: That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rep: Mr. Grant, Mr. Chairman, What is your definition of “loca 
service’? When would it begin, where would it end, in physical terms? Woul 
you begin at say, Winnipeg and end it at Calgary? 


Mr. GRANT: As we point out we are only speaking on behalf of 
chewan, but we would like to see it if I can stretch my boundaries be 
Saskatchewan, we would like to see it from Winnipeg to Calgary, natural 
because these are centres that people in Saskatchewan are destined to 
coming from. Does that answer your question? 
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Mr. REID: That is fine. It seems that the west is one of the areas that really 
has an interest in provision of alternative service. In going back to Mr. Andras’ 
question, if this is so, why is it not possible in your view for the users to 
subsidize it, say the three western Prairie Provinces. In other words, they would 
be the ones getting the benefit of this service, and if so, and if its necessary to 
serve a purely local need of this nature, why would not the cities and the 
provinces, their masters, be willing to pick up a portion at least of the deficit 
incurred if it was not an economic operation. 


Mr. Grant: I think possibly, I missed that form of question, when that I 
was asked, but what authority should pick it up. I was probably thinking too 
nationally. 


Mr. Rep: By your definition, the train would be purely a western one 


_ going to the three prairie provinces. 


Mr. Grant: If it was solely restricted to that area, then I think there would 
be some argument in favour of a partial subsidization by the western area, but 


_ if it extended further, I would hope that it would be looked upon as in the same 


light in other sections of Canada also. When the question was originally asked 
me, I was thinking of a local type service right across the country. Restricted to 
an area, I think you would have to assess the feasibility of subsidization from a 
western area. 


Mr. Rew: Thank you, Mr. Grant. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): My question is somewhat similar Mr. 
Chairman to those by Mr. Reid and Mr. Andras, and I would like to ask Mr. 
Grant now in the province of Ontario, I understand the commuter service into 
Toronto as being subsidized through the department of highways by the 
province themselves to make it possible. I wonder if your province has ever 
given consideration to the possibility of assisting by helping to pay for this 
service by the province itself. 


Mr. GRANT: I hope no one ever gives in a thought to using the highways if 
we subsidize it because we are having a little difficulty in stretching it as far as 
we would like to now, even though I have a very substantial budget. No, to be 
honest with you, I do not recall any discussion in my presence along these lines. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Mr. Grant, I do feel that one of the reasons 
the province of Ontario is doing this is to take some of the traffic off the 
highways and get people on to the trains again, they feel this is going to serve a 
double purpose of helping the highway budget and removing some of the traffic 
problems. Do you have that situation developing in the province around your 
cities? 


Mr. Grant: No, I would not say that we have reached that, except that 


possibly between Regina and Moose Jaw traffic has reached the point where we 


are running into added highway costs, by way of four laning it and likes of that, 
but we certainly cannot be compared with the Toronto area in any part of 


| Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Thank you, Mr. Grant. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Grant, in your brief you did not say anything about the 
legal or moral obligations of the CPR towards providing passenger service or 
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any other kind of rail service. Did you consider this when you were compiling 
your brief? 


Mr. GRANT: Yes, we gave thought to this, and we felt that this is a point that 
has been stressed and stressed and restressed, and that we would confine our 
remarks to this particular area, and not repeat on this section that you refer to. 


Mr. Otson: And even though it is not in your brief, the fact that it has been 
presented to the committee so many times. What I am interested in does the © 
government of Saskatchewan feel that there is both a moral and legal obligation — 
for the CPR to continue to provide this service? 


Mr. GRANT: I would say yes. I personally feel that it becomes a little bit too 
much of an emotional item quite often then justified, but it cannot be lost sight 
of and is not lost sight of in our brief. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Grant, in paragraph 4, you talk about rescheduling ser i 
to meet local needs, and so on, and this question has been put to you in another 
form, but you are suggesting that there be some kind of service that would go 
through southern Saskatchewan during the daylight hours? 


Mr. GRANT: Yes, the Dominion hours now in Saskatchewan are not too bad, 
west bound, it arrived in Moosomin on the eastern boundary of the province 
3:18 p.m. and passed through Swift Current on the west boundary at 10:30 p.m 
so those are social hours, I would say. East bound, it left Swift Current at 5:05 
a.m. which is alright for a cabinet minister because we are up about that time, 
and at Fleming at 1:38 p.m. in the afternoon, so the timing was not too bad. , 


@ (10.38 a.m.) 


Mr. OLSon: The reason I want some clarification on this—do you think tha’ 
an additional transcontinental service can be reconciled to your requirements — 
for local services or are they two separate things? In addition to the “Canadi-_ | 
an’? e . 

Mr. Grant: No, I do not think it can be. I think the local service or service | 


that might be provided by a rail liner or by some adaptation of the “Do ini | 
and the “Canadian” would certainly be all that I would think would be justified — 
és | 


here. 


sufficient to meet the demands of the Saskatchewan people, that is, to the exter 
that their share of the use of this service, that one train a day is enough? 


Mr. GRANT: I would think so. 


Mr. Otson: I am not talking about local service now. Perhaps you do 
know whether or not the people in southern Saskatchewan are having i 
to make reservations and to use the service for trips to eastern Canada or 
western Canada, that is to far western Canada, do you know whether or not—_ 


Mr. GRANT: The “Canadian?” 


Mr. OLson: Well, I am talking of both. 


For purposes of long travel or travel beyond the borders of Saskat 
is this one service enough to meet the need in southern Saskatchewan? 


think that the one train each way going through southern Saskatchewan n | 


feed 
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Mr. GRANT: I am afraid I cannot answer that. I feel that the CPR has 
maybe not done as good a summing job on the use of their transcontinental 
trains as might have been done. . 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Grant, I do not want to be unfair, I do not want you to 
think that I am trying to put you on the spot, but on the first page of your 
presentation to the Board of Transport Commissioners which is appended to this 
brief, there is a resolution passed in your legislature on April 13th that says; 
and I will just read part of it: “and request the government of Canada to 
undertake all steps possible to assure that these trains are not withdrawn” and 


they are referring to Trains 7 and 8 that were formerly the “Dominion”. Has 


‘there been some change in your attitude towards these two trains since that 
resolution was passed in your legislature? 


Mr. Grant: I think that when you are faced with a proposal of this sort, the 
first reaction is to try to oppose it and retain what you have. I would say that 
we are trying to take a realistic approach to a problem that appears to require 
some answer to, and that the suggestion of a rail liner is this alternative since it 


appears that trains 7 and 8 have been removed, and there is limited likelihood 
of their being put back in their original form anyway. 


Mr. Otson: If the Committee should recommend that the government 
should accept and order the CPR to reinstate another train, would you like to 
see the trains 7 and 8 or the “Dominion” reinstated as it was, or would you 
prefer a train similar to the “Dominion” running about twelve hours behind the 
“Canadian”, I should say? 


Mr. Grant: I partially answered that question by Mr. Pascoe, or some other 
gentleman in front of me. My recollection is that the “Dominion” in its final 


days was far from satisfactory. I think if that is all we are going to get that a 


good uprated railliner service would be preferable, to a poorer ‘Dominion’ type 


of service. Now, when I say service, I am not thinking of the timing as much as 


the accommodation. 


Mr. OLSON: One of the great objections to the “Canadian” in Saskatchewan 
is that the hour—the hour of the day that it goes through. 


Mr. GRANT: That is one of the only objections. I think it was a wonderful 
rain myself. 


Mr. Otson: If you had another train similar to this stopping at the other 
‘welve-hour interval, would this be of value to you? 


Mr. GRANT: Indeed. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we can have a break for just one moment or a couple of 
ninutes, there will be more chairs placed in the front row, I believe. Can that 
d¢ taken care of immediately. 


@ (10.45) 


Mr. Carter: Well, Mr. Olson covered most of the ground that I was 
nterested in, but I should like to ask Mr. Grant about the figures on page 6 of 
us brief to the Board of Transport Commissioners which has to do with 
itilization. I understand the figures given here are for the years when the 
Dominion” had been downgraded. Is that correct? 


Mr. GRANT: I do not know whether it is downgraded or in the act of 
downgraded, it is 1964 anyway. 


Mr. CarTER: You think it had notwithstanding that the service consisted f 
ten months of the year of only passenger coaches. I gather that there were 
sleeping or dining facilities on that train? Now, can you give the committee 
idea of how that utilization compared with the utilization before the train 
downgraded. 


Mr. GRANT: No, I am sorry I do not have those figures available, sir. 


Mr. CARTER: Have you any idea of how this compared with the utilizati 
of the “Canadian”? Did the utilization of the “Canadian” increase to 
considerable degree? 


Mr. GRANT: In the same period, has the utilization of the “Canadi 
increased—I am afraid I will have to— 


Mr. CARTER: You say in your brief that the “Dominion” provided mainly 
local service and I think Mr. Reid elaborated on that, to what extent would y 
problem be solved if you had—I gather now that the “Dominion” is gone, 
do not have this local service—to the extent that you had before. 
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Mr. GRANT: We do not have it, period—except what the “Canadian” pro- 


vides. » 
Mr. CarTER: The “Canadian” does not provide the local service to any 

degree to what you had formerly? by 
Mr. GRANT: No, it does not provide the local service that the “Dominion” 

did. ox 


Mr. CARTER: Now to what extent would your problem be solved if you had . 
a local service that did not tie in to a transcontinental rail service, but tied a | 


a transcontinental air service, would that be of any use to you? a | 
Mr. Grant: I do not know whether I follow your question. A local service 
tied in with an air service rather than a railway service? a 


Mr. CarTER: I gather that when you talk about local services, you = 
talking about people travelling within the boundaries of Saskatchewan 
one point to another, rather than travelling from say Saskatchewan to Tor 
Montreal, or to Vancouver. 


Mr. Grant: I think it is more important to have it tied in with the 
transcontinental trail service than an air service. I cannot see too much 
relationship between a local rail service and a transcontinental air service. 


Mr. CarTER: I mean the air service you get at the present time does . | 
lend itself to utilization by providing a local rail service. 


Mr. Grant: No, they would have to travel to Calgary or to Winnipeg | 
improve themselves. I do not think there would be much of a demand for 
Air service could stand some upgrading. I could tell you that. 


Mr. BouLaNcER: Mr. Chairman, honourable Mr. Grant, it is orebabig”l 
first and last question I will ask for the whole day, I think and I hope, but I 
known as a French-speaking Canadian from Quebec and also in our C 
I am called to be the public relations for the Expo propaganda. At first, I 
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your help. First, I notice in your brief the main importance I think is to get the 
local service for your people from your province, but there is no mention 
whatsoever about the importance of tourism in your province, especially during 
' the next year, Centennial Year, and also Expo Year, and you also, know that 
_ Expo to be held in Montreal, Quebec, is a Canadian Expo, world Expo, and do 
'you not think, I would like to ask you that question, because I want that on 
‘record, so you will help me. Do you not think that one of the main reasons why 
_ the CPR should have kept the “Dominion” on until at least after the Expo would 
have been the first good reason to have kept it. 


{ Mr. GRANT: Yes, I agree, that it certainly would be a good reason and I just 
/cannot recall, but it seems to me that we had this in some earlier material. 
_Because while a number of people will travel to Expo by air and by car, there 
will still be many, many people using the rail service and we feel that this 
-would have facilitated movement because they could have gone by day liner 
into Winnipeg or some other point and get better connecting services to point 


‘east of here. 
} 


Mr. BOULANGER: The reason I am asking you that was simply that that will 
be probably one of my main arguments to have it back. My second question is, 
- would you agree with me that people who come from overseas to this affair who 
would want to see the country, will prefer to see it by train rather than by 

flying or by any other way of transportation? Would you not think that would 
be the main way of transport they would be using. 


Mr. GRANT: There are only two ways of seeing Saskatchewan and one is by 
_automobile or bus, and by rail. You certainly do not see it by air. All you see 
are the fleecy clouds. 


Mr. BOULANGER: That will make my arguments more powerful in the House 

_of Commons. You say a local passenger service therefore should be maintained. 

You do not seem to think that they have given, by what you say here, I am 

_ sorry I have to think in French and translate into English from my French. You 

Say somewhere here that you think it should “be reinstalled and improved’’. Do 

you mean by that, as we hear at different places in this western part of the 

country, that they had reduced their services to such an extent or had given 

such bad service that they discouraged people from travelling by the ‘“Domin- 
ion” train? 


@ (10.53 a.m.) 


Mr. GRANT: Well, in business you always try to be aggressive and be ahead 
of the other person and do a good selling job, and in my opinion, the CPR was 
following the exact opposite course on the “Dominion”; instead of selling it, 
they were downgrading it. 


Mr. BouLANGER: That answers my question. Thank you, very much, Mr. 
Grant. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Grant, by virtue of the fact 
that you have had a great deal of experience in transportation—you are the 
|present minister of highways and transportation—I would like to ask you a 
question, although it is not referred to directly in your brief, but it has been 
discussed at other meetings, and I am sure it will be discussed again further. 

23802—2 
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We not only have to take hundreds of thousands of words of evidence, but v 
are going to have to come up with a report, make recommendations to th 
government, and they are going to have to take action. Now, one of 
suggestions that have been made is that we should set up an over-all cc 
ordinating or regulating body with far wider powers than the present Board ¢ 
Transport Commissioners, and the suggestion has been made that, for instane 
our Air Transport Board, our Canadian Maritime Commission, our Board 
Transport Commissioners and other local provincial boards like buses, and 
on, should all come under one head. By virtue of your experience in 

transport field, Mr. Grant, what would your opinion be in a case like this? 


Mr. Grant: I feel there is a lot of merit in this, because I do not think yo 
can deal with this subject of transportation in a piecemeal manner, and there | 
a great danger of this happening, not only in the case of the “Dominion”. As yo 

know, there is a piece of legislation sitting down there in Ottawa that is goin 
to be acted on some of these days, Bill No. C-120 which is going to have % 
terrific impact on transportation facilities in Saskatchewan, and it is going 
affect the department of highways. We are quite aware of that. In many, ma n 
areas and there seems to be an increasing necessity to correlate all types o! 
transportation, so that one over-all body would probably have a better af 
preciation of what doing something here to one group is going to result in over 
here with another segment. And you might as well include the Welland canal 
and the seaway project in this, too, because it is all part and parcel of the 
whole thing, and I do not think you can deal with one independent of the othe 
or else you will get in trouble sooner or later. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Thank you, I am very glad to hear you say that, Mr. Grant. 
I am of the same opinion. Now, I have one other question. We have heard a 
great deal of discussion regarding the original contract of the CPR with the 
people of Canada and witnesses and the Committee itself, have come into quit 
a variance of opinion as to the principle involved, whether there has been te 
much stress put on the economic viability of this rail transportation and so re) 
or whether the CPR in their judgment in taking off the ‘‘Dominion” have 
enough consideration of the national interest. What is your opinion? Do y 
think there has been too much stress put on the economic and not enough 
the national interest, or what would you like to say in this respect? 


Mr. GRANT: As I indicated earlier, I think any business has to look ati 
losing operations, and assess whether they should continue them for the bene 
of the over-all operation, or whether they should discontinue them. My own 
personal feeling is that there has been a little too much emphasis placed on b 
segments, both the obligation of the CPR in their original acquisition of ds 
and outright grants, and what this should mean today, 1966. On the other h nd, 
I think the CPR has been placing a little too much emphasis on the economies 
these lines and it is pretty difficult, next to impossible I think, to disprove thi 
arguments. I think this could go on ad infinitum and we would still pretty 
have to accept their economic arguments, but I do not think they should” 
allowed to discontinue a service purely and simply on the grounds of econom 
I think this has to be assessed in the light of their over-all operations and I 
just because they are making money elsewhere but in the light of the oe ce 
that is required in the areas they are suggesting they might withdraw t 


e 
: 


} 


| 
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_ from. We are certainly going to run into this on rail rationalization—rail 
: abandonment as we still call it here in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thanks, Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Caron: Since the abandonment of the CPR “Dominion”, I think the 
_CPR has only one train going west and one coming east. Do you know how 
many trains the CNR has going west and coming east?—-same kind of service. 


-@ (10.55 am.) 


Mr. GRANT: I am going by memory now. My adviser may be able to 
straighten me out here. I believe they just have the one full-fledged passenger 
| train, but they have a— 


Mr. Caron: Is there a rail line of service between Saskatoon and Edmonton? 


Mr. GRANT: As far as I know, there is just the one there. Only one, I am 
sorry. 


Mr. CANTELON: There is no CPR service, but there are three CNR services 
each way. 


Mr. GRANT: Well, I was referring to CNR I am not very well informed on 
‘that question. 


Mr. BALLARD: Well, Mr. Grant, I notice in your brief your main contention 
seems to be that you are not interested in having the “Dominion” reconstituted 
or reinstituted, but that you would rather have a series of local sort of day liner 
services. 


Mr. GRANT: I think the question that I answered there was whether I would 
prefer the “Dominion” as it was before it was discontinued, or rail liner service, 
and I said as the “Dominion” had been downgraded in our opinion to a poor 
local service, that the rail liner service appealed to us more now. Another 
gentleman asked about a second transcontinental similar to the “Canadian”. 
Well, we would certainly go for that, but I doubt very much whether it would 
be economic. 


Mr. BALLARD: You would only go for it providing it serviced the province in 
a more desirable time of day. I notice that the train going east and west arrived 
in Regina between 2 and 3 o’clock in the morning, most unreasonable hours, and 
you would be interested in the reinstitution of the “Dominion” if it traversed 
the province during daylight hours? 


Mr. GRANT: The hours are pretty acceptable. 


Mr. BALLARD: Or alternatively, you would like to have more or less local 
service on a day liner basis. Possibly you have some experience with day liner 
service between Regina and Saskatoon. Is there a day liner service between 
these two cities? And how is it patronized? 

Mr. GRANT: Fairly well, I believe it is three times a day, is it not, Mr. 
Ballard. 


Mr. BaLuarp: Three services each way. And the volume of passengers 
nakes this a viable transportation unit? 
23802—23 
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Mr. GrAnT: It sure does. Possibly not to the degree that the CPR would 
to see, but the CNR seems to be satisfied with it, and have increased 
frequency. 

Mr. BALLARD: Well, now, since the CPR has taken the dominion off this 
has your government as an owner of transportation, stepped into the field 
provide an alternative to a service that was discontinued? The bus service 
you run— 

Mr. GRANT: I cannot answer whether there has been any detailed chang 
believe the main service across the province parallel to the CPR would be 
Greyhound. 


Mr. BALLARD: Would be what, Sir? 


Mr. Grant: Would be the Greyhound service, not the Saskatche 
Transportation. 

Mr. BALLARD: Does your provincial transportation service run principally 
the other direction, that is, north and south, rather than parallel to 
Greyhound and CPR. 

Mr. Grant: No, our transportation system services the entire province, 
the Greyhound service is on the connecting lines between other provinces, 
they do not do any local in-province. 


Mr. Bautiarp: Are the. areas that you serve with your service, are 
fairly well satisfied with the service that you give them on your bus service? 


Mr. GRANT: At times we get complaints, but generally speaking, they are 
pretty well satisfied with it. 7 

Mr. BALLARD: Now, just one further question in connection with the 1880 
Agreement, Mr. Grant, the 1880 Agreement gave to the CPR some outright gifts 
or concessions, if you want to call it that, of $25 million in cash and 25 mi iol ¥ 
acres of land in western Canada. But it also gave a gift or concession to the 
company, a concession in perpetuity and that is, I am talking now of the 
exemption in provincial and municipal taxation in the prairie provinces and the 
reason I am bringing this question out is that somebody previously has s 
that, would the province of Saskatchewan be prepared to underwrite any defici 
on the passenger service. Do you, as a provincial officer, feel that this continuir 
concession of tax concessions, is sufficient subsidy for your provincial gov or 
ment to pay for the continued efficient operation of the railway? \f 


Mr. Grant: I think that is a very difficult one to answer, because first or al 
I think you would have to relate that subsidy to what relation that had to t 
over-all deficit, and I am not aware of what this subsidy might amount to. 
department may have facts and figures on it but I cannot give them to you 6 
hand. It is pretty hard for me to say whether that is sufficient or not, it may k 
too much, it may be too little. 


Mr. BALLarD: In view of the fact that the 1880 agreement was signed prio | 
to the formation of the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, would yo ib 
prepared to say whether the Province of Saskatchewan is content with h g 
‘been saddled with the responsibility of the 1880 agreement and also if the 
taking any steps to have this agreement set aside? , 


| 
| 
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| Mr. GRANT: I am not aware of any specific steps to set this aside, other than 
' the general clamour that it was quite a concession to give and we should expect 
something in return for it. I cannot say that I feel Saskatchewan has been 
, impeded, was that the word you used, by inheriting this position. I do not think 
iP could honestly say that. 


Mr. BALLARD: But you do feel though that in view of the concessions made, 
_ the CPR should be compelled to continue an efficient railway operation? 


| Mr. GRANT: I think I partially answered that earlier too, by saying that this 

certainly is a factor to take into consideration but I do not think it should be the 
sole factor because then I think it gets into the emotional field where you are 

not being realistic at all. It is certainly something that has to be considered, but 
I think you also have to consider the other factors as well. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Since my colleague, Mr. Bou- 
_langer, mentioned Expo ’67 a moment ago, I would be remiss if I did not take 
this opportunity to get in a boost for the other big show in ’67 the Pan 
‘American Games in Winnipeg and say that we hope that many of those 
thousands of Canadians who will be travelling to Expo ’67 will stop off in 
Winnipeg for the Pan American Games. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us get back to railway passenger service. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Order, please. Mr. Sherman continue with your question. 
Mr. Bauuarp: I just want to mention the Calgary stampede! 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Chairman, would the Province of Saskatchewan be 
prepared to argue that there would be sufficient demand, sufficient patronage in 
western Canada in as far as your province is aware to support the maintenance 
of two transcontinental passenger trains along the lines previously known to 
Canada and western Canada by the CPR. 


Mr. GrAnT: I think it would be most difficult to argue now. I know I will be 
getting into trouble with some of my municipal colleagues who will probably 
argue that there is. I think the experience of the “Dominion” in its earlier days 
when it was a better run train probably would be the best answer to this. I 
would think that a two-year trial basis on an improved local service might 
provide some of the answers to the desirability of people who travel by rail 
along this route. I do feel that a daytime transcontinental service could affect a 
number of users but on the other hand I think it could be probably shown that 
the number of those who would come from their present “Canadian” service 
would just choose the day time or night time and the overall picture might not 
be any better. There are only so many people desiring to travel across the 
country and I am really not in a position to say with any degree of authority 
that there is sufficient to support two trains. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I do not conclude from your brief that the province would 
argue this position as a justifiable one; that two transcontinental CPR passenger 
trains daily are justified any longer. If I proceed from the premise, that you do 
not believe two transcontinental passenger trains daily operated by the CPR are 
any longer economically viable or justifiable, then you are in favour of an 
additional type of service across the west of a local service nature as you 
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described in your brief and you feel this would take up the slack and fill th 
void now in existence in the rail passenger network across western Canada? 
begin from that premise, then I come to the question of whether you feel th 
time tabling and scheduling of CPR rail passenger service across the west is 
the nub of the problem, the crux of the problem for Moose Jaw and othe 
Saskatchewan centres at this time. If the time tabling and scheduling probler 
could be solved to Saskatchewan’s satisfaction there would be no rail passenge 
transportation problem? 


Mr. GRANT: Are you suggesting that if the “Canadian” could be 
scheduled for day time hours that this would look after our entire needs? 


Mr. SHERMAN: Yes, I am suggesting even more than that. I am suggestinj 
that if the ‘“Canadian”, for example, were operated on the old schedule that 
“Dominion” operated on that this would take care of your needs. Would that b 
a valid conclusion? 


Mr. GRANT: To this degree that you would be operating on social hour 
across Saskatchewan but you still would not have the local aspect of 
numerous stops that a local service would provide. I am afraid that th 
“Canadian” gets into the position of providing local service across each provine 
that you are then going to interfere with your transcontinental service. I kno 
personally would not be very happy about stopping at each little stop between — 
here and Vancouver on the “‘Canadian”’. ' 


Mr. SHERMAN: The “Dominion” did provide that local service and we hz 
reached a point now perhaps in the “Canadian” transportation picture where 
is unreasonable for a person who wishes to travel from Montreal to Vancouver — 
to do so by train. The obvious way to go now particularly if time is of 
essence is by air. The transportation situation in Canada has changed to th 
point where perhaps the emphasis should be on a series of length and related 
local and regional services across the country. Would it be fair to conclude that 
the Saskatchewan government would take the position that when the a 
cancelled one of its transcontinental passenger trains that it cancelled the wron, 
train; that it should have cancelled the Canadian and retained the “Dominion 


Mr. Grant: Never having ridden on the “Dominion” and having used 
“Canadian” quite often, I find myself in a bit of a quandary here to a 
that. Being an admirer of the “Canadian” I think it is one of the best trains i 
the world. I think there is a lot to be said in favour of what you are pointir 
out here because there is no doubt that people are more and more using air 
services. What we thought was quite an event ten years ago is now a dal 
occurrence with most of us travelling by air and it would appear that there i: 
trend in this direction. I would’nt feel qualified to assess it, I am sorry. 


= 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sherman, your time has expired unless you have you 
last question for this round any way. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well my question is on the same lines that I have be 
pursuing this far, Mr. Chairman; it is just that I wanted to pin down the ti 
tabling aspect. 

The question of time tabling and scheduling seems to stick in the craw of 
number of points across the west. It was germane to the arguments raised 
Medicine Hat before this committee yesterday the fact that the “Canadiat 
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‘doesn’t stop long enough in Medicine Hat to permit some of their normal 
commercial enterprises that used to be permitted on the “Dominion”, and I just 
/ wondered if we could draw the conclusion that the “Canadian” in terms of 
facilities, in terms of luxury, of course, is a much better train than the 
“Dominion” but if it were operated on a schedule with the “Canadian’s” 
facilities but operated on a schedule like the schedule the ‘‘Dominion”’ operated 
on would this provide a satisfactory rail passenger service for this community in 
your view. 


Mr. GRANT: I would say, yes. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock. 


Mr. Rock: Yes. I was pursuing the same kind of questioning and most of 
‘them are answered but your proposal actually is that the ‘“‘Dominion” should be 
‘replaced by a series of day liners across the country to give the local service 


‘during daytime. 


Mr. GRANT: My proposal is the failing of a service similar to what was 
‘previously provided by the ‘‘Dominion” and this is a suggestion. There is no use 
just sitting back and forth protesting the withdrawal of the “Dominion” and 
‘not having something to suggest to replace it, and this is our suggestion. 


| Mr. Rock: The City of Moose Jaw—I will put it a better way. Is the CPR the 
only canadian company that operates in the city of Moose Jaw or does the CNR 
also operate here? Freight and passenger? 


Mr. GRANT: I have always thought of Moose Jaw as CPR. Now I am not 
‘going to tie myself down and say—yes, I believe there is a CNR freight service 
in. 

The City of Moose Jaw will be presenting its brief next. I believe there is a 
CNR freight service in. 


To answer your question the CNR does provide a freight service in. 
Mr. Rock: Freight service but not passenger service. 
Mr. GRANT: No. 


Mr. Rock: Now what type of service have you say dayliner or passenger 
service between the City of Moose Jaw and Saskatoon and say Prince Albert. 
There is no train service at all for passengers. 


Mr. Grant: No passengers. 


If you want to go to Saskatoon from Moose Jaw you would have to get on 
the “Canadian” and go to Regina and then catch the rail liner from Regina to— 


Mr. PAscoE: Quite a few of them are driving up to Chamberlain and 
leaving their cars and taking the dayliner up there. 


Mr. GRANT: I would suggest that if you want to travel by rail that is the 


only way you can go. You can travel by car part way and then take the rail 
line. 


Mr. Rock: Do you believe that in that case Moose Jaw should have a 
dayliner service between principal points of your province? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. O’Keefe. 
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Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister in view of the questions a 
said here this morning, may I mention the fact that this come— 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen I think you could do your P.R. selling job 
during your lunch hour and your dinner hours. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Byrne, would you advocate nationalization of the CPR? 
Mr. Byrne: No, Sir. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Otson: I have two questions. Mr. Minister in the discussi 
respecting this overall transport authority when you were questioned briefly 
about this a few minutes ago. I would like to know whether the Province ¢ 
Saskatchewan has considered the matter of the provincial jurisdiction involves 
in this if you were to include highway traffic and if you have, are you prepa 
to surrender some of your jurisdiction to this national transport authority. 


Mr. GRANT: I would say we would be. Other provinces do not share | 
We have had one or two meetings on this very subject of the national highwa: 
policy and the more we get into it the more we realize that it ties in with 2 
overall transportation policy not just highways and to date there has been 
representation made to the federal government but I expect there will be 
they can ever sort out thinking. But in western Canada we are more receptive 
to this than some other spots. 


Mr. OLson: One other thing that I want to be clear on because some of 
members have assumed or I think they have assumed from some of the rema 
in the questions they have asked you that the official position of the Saska 
chewan government is now to ask for some dayliner service in the daylight 
hours rather than for the restoration of the Dominion or another transconti 
tal train and I want to ask you this. Did the Saskatchewan government officia 
appeal to the Privy Council to reverse the Board of Transport Commissioners’ 
judgment when they allowed the discontinuance of the “Dominion”? 


Mr. GRANT: Yes, we did. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Grant, thank you for the very kind submiss 
on behalf of the government of the Province of Saskatchewan. I know you 
somewhat busy and in a hurry to depart but I do want to on behalf of my 


government itself. Thank you. 
The next brief will be that of the City of Moose Jaw presented by FE 
Worship Mayor Louis H. Lewry. Mr. Mayor. 


Mayor Louis H. LEwry (Moose Jaw): Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, ft 


population of approximately 35,000 people. Before the second World War, 
Jaw was condidered the industrial and railroad centre of the province. With t 
rail service having been cut on the main line and branch lines out of Moose Ji 
the number of railroad employees on the Canadian Pacific Railway has dropp 
drastically. Moose Jaw is however, still an important trading and indust 
centre. Although comparatively, within the province, it is not as important as 


| 
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‘ was prior to the reduction of rail and air service. When the air transport board 
_had a hearing in Moose Jaw in July 1958, the City of Moose Jaw and the Moose 
_Jaw Chamber of Commerce were advised that no scheduled air service was 
Tequired in Moose Jaw. Moose Jaw had an adequate rail service. With the 

removal of trains 3, 4, 13, 14 “Dominion” and particularly when you take 
into consideration the hours at which the Canadian passes through Moose Jaw, 
| it is fair to say Moose Jaw at the present time has a completely inadequate rail 
service. 


| It should be pointed out also that at one time the Sault Line service out of 
‘Moose Jaw was the most important link between western Canada and the 
American mid west. This passenger service has not been in existence for some 
‘five years and prior to that was downgraded to such an extent that it was of 
‘little or no use to the travelling public. With the elimination of air service into 
‘the city, and with the considerable reduction in train passenger service, it is 
increasingly difficult to encourage new industry and business to locate in this 
City. 
We have been advised by the top officials of Kalium Chemicals that they 
would consider locating an office in Moose Jaw but one of the factors that 


discourages them taking any action in this regard is the complete lack of air 
‘services. 


There are at present great developments in oil and potash in the province of 
Saskatchewan. With this resource development there has been a subsidiary 
industrial development within the province. Moose Jaw has not benefitted from 
these developments as it should nor have we had the population growth that 
‘other cities in the province have had, a significant factor in this regard is the 
inadequate passenger service available to business people particularly. 


It is pointed out that the city of Regina as well as being provided with 
reasonable facilities to connect with the “Canadian” does have excellent air 
service. We understand that the Regina Airport, located in the centre of an ever 
expanding residential area, has to be extended further at a cost of approximate- 
ly $750,000 in order that D. C. 9 jets might land. We wonder if the government 
should not take a hard look at such an expenditure, when it is reasonable to 
expect that within a few years these facilities will have to be moved. We in 
Moose Jaw hope that any new airport will be located in an area midway 
between the city of Moose Jaw and the city of Regina, where it will be of 


benefit to the citizens of both cities without inconveniencing the citizens of 
either. 


It is respectfully suggested that in order that the citizens of Moose Jaw 
might have the facilities of the present Regina air service made more readily 
available to them provision be made for a subsidized limousine or rail service 
from the City of Moose Jaw to the Regina airport. 


We have suggested already that the service provided by the “Canadian” is 

30 unsatisfactory and inconvenient, that the citizens of Moose Jaw are certainly 
discouraged from using this train. Could we in Moose Jaw not have a service 

similar to that provided to the citizens of Regina or could not a connecting 

service be provided between Moose Jaw and Regina to make the “Canadian” 

more attractive to our citizens. It is suggested for the convenience of the citizens 

of Moose Jaw and in fact of all Saskatchewan, that an adequate rail service 
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should be provided at reasonable hours. At the present time if you are 
resident of the Cities of Brandon, Portage La Prairie, Regina, Moose Ja 
Swift Current or Medicine Hat and you have business in one or the o 
centres at the present time you have no alternative but to travel by private car 
This is of course an inconvenience to the business people and the public 
large. 


I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman, that there are an increasing 
number of people taking their private cars to Chamberlain, 30 miles north of 
Moose Jaw, taking a CNR Dayliner from Chamberlain to Saskatoon and using 
the transcontinental CNR service from that city. a 


Many business people would prefer to make such a trip by rail if 
convenient service were available, to devote more of their time to check file 
attend extra conferences and merely relax. There are still many members of 
public who do not have cars or because of health, age or are unable to drive ; 
car. A reasonable rail service should be available to these citizens. In this regar 
we would suggest a “Day Liner” service be established linking up the mai 
centres along the main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway such service migh 
also link up these centres to the service presently provided by the “Canadian 


Because of the extreme climatic conditions in Western Canada there 
times when it is impossible to travel by auto, bus or air, whereas the trains ar 
usually able to get through under the most adverse conditions. We feel one o 
the obligations of the Canadian Pacific Railway is to provide a reasonable an 
adequate rail service. ss 


As Mayor of the city of Moose Jaw I have received a number of complain 
from Canadian Pacific Railway pensioners pointing out that whereas they (th 
pensioners), were permitted to ride on the train known as the “Dominion” v 
a pass, they must now pay a portion of the fare to ride on the “Canadian” and 
full fare for any sleeping accommodation, if there is such accommodation 
available. The pass privilege was a term of employment and it is suggested that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway throughout the years has used the privilege as ¢ 
argument when negotiations between labour and management were bet 
carried on. They are now apparently refusing to accept any responsibility in 
this regard. | 


After the recent hearing before three members of the Board of Transpo 
Commission, Commissioner J. M. Woodward, submitted a minority finding in 
which he states: “Having given full consideration to all the information made 
available to the Board regarding alternative methods of handling summer tra ; 
should the “Dominion” not run during the holiday period, I am not satisfied 
public convenience and necessity would be met in full by the services provide 
by buses, air lines or the remaining space available on the “Canadian” or | 
CNR passenger trains.”” Mr. Woodward goes on to say “In the light of e 
ence over the past few summers, when reseryations on trains of both rail 
had to be made a considerable time in advance to insure the securing of sf 
desired, I must conclude the following: 

(1) That a good segment of the travelling public must prefer train tra’ 
to other modes of transportation, when they have been a 


ani} 
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their travel plans so far ahead in order to secure suitable accommo- 
dation. 

(2) Should this segment of the public be deprived of the facilities of the 
“Dominion” during the summer season and be required to look 
elsewhere for transportation, the remaining facilities by rail, air, or 
highway bus would be overtaxed to a point that would result in 
much inconvenience, if not a degree of chaos. This demand for rail 
accommodation, I am convinced, will increase in 1966 and par- 
ticularly in 1967, Centennial Year.” 


Mr. Woodward goes on to say, “I cannot lose sight of the fact that, 
throughout the breadth of Canada, Canadian Pacific to a considerable degree 
_Serves areas and cities not served by Canadian National.” and “However, having 
‘weighed the prospective deficits against the real need for the train in the light 
of alternative transportation facilities, I can reach only one conclusion and that 
‘is that public convenience and necessity can best be met by the operation of the 


“Dominion” during the period of heavy summer tourist travel.” 
| 


We would go further and say that the public living in the cities, in the 
towns, in the villages and on the farms in the southern part of the prairies are 
entitled throughout the year to have travel facilities open to them. 


The profit motive was not the prime motive for the construction of the 
‘Canadian Pacific Railway. We would recommend that this Committee should 
look not only at the economic figures in a matter of this kind but that you 
should most seriously consider the interests of the humblest of our citizens. We 
suggest that Mr. Woodward’s statements are most significant. In this regard also 
we would say that profit and loss presented by the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners with respect to the “Dominion” and 
indeed with respect to all passenger services are no more reliable than any 
statistics which have been prepared in support of any particular argument. We 
feel figures can be presented to support or destroy any such argument. 


We would refer this Committee also to the Annual Report for the Canadian 
National Railway for the year 1965 under the heading “Outlook”, the following 
is said: 

“Canadian National considers that over the past few years it has been 
carrying out an energetic and forceful experimental passenger sales 
program which has consisted of (a) management organization, (b) 
marketing, and (c) changes in operation. During this period the company 
took a positive stand on the need for expanding the passenger business 
and the benefits to be derived by the public from its use, and intensive 
efforts have been made to attract the public rail service as a modern, 
reliable, efficient and pleasant mode of travel” 


If I may detract, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that the 1965 report of 
he C.N.R. indicates that as a result of this program passenger services revenues 
0 the C.N.R. increased six and a half million dollars or 12.5 per cent reaching 
| total of 58.3 million for the year 1965. 


_ We would suggest that there is a responsibility also to see that the services 
‘re available in the less densely populated areas which are areas also for 
uture development and such development will be hindered if proper travel 
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facilities are not available. We would respectfully suggest that where the poli. 
cies of the two railways differ with respect to the development of a payin 
passenger service that serious consideration should be given to a co-operativ 
program whereby passenger service would be turned over to the Canadi 
National Railway who are apparently interested in providing and developin 
this much needed service. 

Apparently the profit motive is important in our system. However, 
should not be of paramount consideration in the operation of our railway 
Because of the size and the geopgraphic nature of Canada national policy, am 
particularly national unity are the first consideration. 

The MacPherson Commission report was, under its terms of reference, boun 
to place great importance on the financial structure of the railways. But do 
anyone need to be concerned in this regard with respect to the Canadian Pa cifi 
Railway. For instance, the Canadian Pacific Railway in its annual report fo 
1965 shows profits of over forty million dollars in rail earnings in addition 
which are the earnings of the Canadian Pacific Investments. Dividends ¢ 
ordinary stock were increased from One Dollar ($1.00) to One Dollar and For 
Cents ($1.40) per share. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, we suggest the program and future plans of # 
Canadian Pacific Railway should be such as to encourage the future growth 
the western provinces, and in this way today’s needs of the individual citizen f 
reasonable, convenient, comfortable and dependable transportation would be 
taken care of. 

Primarily, we believe this committee should ensure that rail policy 
Canada should have the same foresight and faith in our future as that shown by 
the political, financial and industrial giants of eighty to one hundred years ag 
who established the country and our tanscontinental rail system. 

The City of Moose Jaw, Mr. Chairman, urges this parliamentary committ 
to recommend a national transportation policy for all types of transport unde! 
single administrative board of transport. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Your Worship. I just want to pe 
out two things that have come up in the brief which this Committee 
discussed before. One is the matter of air services and airports. Although th 
committee is very interested in this, as it should be, our terms of reference | 
not bring us into recommending the location of any air terminals. Also, as far 
the passes of employees or former employees of the C.P.R. are concerned, this 
matter has been discussed before in another brief, but it has always been rul 
that this is an internal matter of negotiation between labour and managem 
itself. I will open the questioning with Mr. Saltsman. 

Mr. SALTSMAN: Mr. Chairman, Your Worship, I would like to pursue | 
line of reasoning which has been advanced by Mr. Sherman regarding © 
nature of railroad services and perhaps in this city we will have an opportu! 
of assessing it a little better than we have in any other area. The question is 
Should railroads really be in the transcontinental business at all, or should 
be thinking in terms of local areas and market areas connecting with o 
means of transportation. As has been pointed out, the service during wha 
been called social hours of the day seems to be far more satisfactory to the 
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_ residents than was the service of a train going through in the middle of the 
night. I would appreciate any comments you would make in this regard. 


Mr. Lewry: I would say I think we need both. 


I think the two trains the “Canadian” and the “Dominion” were successful. 

The “Dominion” was unsuccessful because the CPR reversed its policy of trying 
to promote the development, and the use of that train reversed its policy 

because it wanted, to our mind, to get out of the passenger business and I 
suggest they are going to do the same with the “Canadian’”’. They made it quite 
‘clear that they are not interested in the passenger service. I think we need two 
transcontinental systems for two different purposes. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: The time may be reached where it may not be possible 
from an economic point of view, although I should point out in the brief there 
are other considerations and I agree there are other considerations. But even 
‘with the other considerations it may not be economic to have two such services 
‘and some choice may have to be made expecially when you indicate the need of 
a national transportation policy where we will have to allocate certain forms of 
transportation for certain purposes. Perhaps air travel to transcontinental 
purposes, railroad services for more or less local and regional needs. If the time 
is ever reached—it may not come—when this kind of decision has to be made, 
‘which in your opinion is the more important aspect of train service, the meeting 
of local needs or the transcontinental aspects of railroads. 


Mr. Lewry: I would say the meeting of local needs is the more important 
one. Balanced against us of course is the fact that the Canadian we are told is 
being use to a great extent. 


@ (11.40 am.) 


I agree that the Air Transport has taken a great deal of the use of the 
transcontinental service, but I think there is still a need for both of these services. 
I think it is your job, of course, as a member of this Committee to decide, and 
I think you are trying to get the opinions to decide which would have to go if 

one has to go. I think if there should be some connection linked between the 
cities, the dayliner service between Saskatoon and Regina is certainly used, 
because the people find this convenient. It is put in there, for business people; 
they can go up and come down on the same day; they can spend a certain amount 
of time in Regina. To go to Regina from Moose Jaw, to go by train we would 
have to take the “Canadian”. Even to catch a plane in Regina, we have to go 
_by bus or by private car. There is no connection at all. 


Mr. MacEwan: Mr. Chairman, I take it Mr. Mayor from page 3 of your 
submission that if given a choice, if it came down to that, the priority would be 
_in the establishing of a service such as a day liner service for linking up the main 
centres along the line. 


Mr. Lewry: If we were given a choice, yes. I still say that both services are 
~hecessary. Why should we have to make a choice when they have deliberately 
downgraded the service on one so that we would have to go without a service. 


Mr. MacEwan: You are stressing on page 3 of your brief a sufficient local 
service linking up the main centres on the line and also I take it that this would 
fave to be provided as mentioned by Mr. Grant at social or reasonable 
hours—something that would present a good service to the travelling public. 
Now, you believe that if such a day liner service were established, and just 
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limiting it to a matter of service from your own city here in Moose Jaw, ther 
would be sufficient traffic to warrant such a day liner service to other centres. 


Mr. Lewry: I am sure of everything I say here—the only comparison w 
have now is the service between Regina and Saskatoon and I am sure. There i 
no use putting a train on and saying it is here. I think we have got to do the 
same as the CNR is doing and put on a different policy to make sure it is user 
and I am sure the people will use this type of service where they can relaj 
Even the Members of Parliament who are here today could not relax on th 
Canadian because of complications which were not the fault of the CPR 1] 
imagine. But if you can use this type of train, if they will promote the use of it 
think it would pay its way. 


Mr. MacEwan: Would you suggest a period of trial for such a service a 
if so, how long do you think it should be tried out? 


Mr. Lewry: I think a two year period. 
Mr. MacEwan: Two years? 


Mr. Lewry: I think it has to be at the same time. I do not think there i 
any use anyone ordering the resotration of the “Dominion” and saying it is he 
if you want to use it. I think you have got to promote this thing. You have 
sell it. 


Mr. MacEwan: If it is shown by figures that such a service, local servi 
was not economic do you believe that any deficit should be picked up 
the Canadian taxpayers or would your city and other cities—just speaking 
your own city—be willing to contribute to any deficit that was shown in 


such a service. 


Mr. Lewry: We are already picking up a deficit so far as bus transporta ; 
in the city of Moose Jaw is concerned. No, I say it should be at the national 
need and it should be met by the national treasury. » e 


Mr. Pascoge: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mayor, I think this brief put out qui 
effectively the arguments for Moose Jaw, the terms of reference under whi 
we are meeting asked us to consider adequate passenger service for the poin 
and you certainly bring it out here. It is fair to say Moose Jaw at the presel 
time is a completely inadequate rail service. I want to put that on recor¢ 
because that is what we are here for. You agree with that—at least you must. 


Mr. Lewry: Thank you, Mr. Pascoe. The members of this Committee w 
recall that there was a delegation to Ottawa at the end of March and one ¢ 
the questions was “How did you get here”. Sure, we flew. But I want to say th 
when I reported back to our city council here that the superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was present with the Chamber of Commerce dele 
tion on another matter and he said he was waiting to hear from me; that he h 
a special reservation on the “‘ ‘Canadian’ for the Mayor,” it was right to g1 ’ 
special privileges to the mayor of the city but not to ordinary people. I object | 
this. 

Mr. Pascor: I just want to emphasize that again in your brief. Moose ‘ 
has a completely inadequate rail service. You have heard of that. 


Mr. DrIsco.u: No, at our hearing in Ottawa, and I think this comes un¢ 
the terms of reference, we brought up the point of passenger service and * 


. 
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! effect of cancelling passenger service on the interest and development of the 
_ community. I think you brought this out very well—but you see the number of 
_ Moose Jaw was the railway centre but now the number of railway employees 
_on the Canadian Pacific has dropped drastically. Could you comment on that 
"a little bit more? 


Mr. Lewry: I think Mr. Chairman, Mr. Pascoe, that you will have a brief 
_ presented in the near future at this hearing by the Railway Labour ‘Association. 
_Iam sure they have the figures at their fingertips a lot better than I have, but I 
_do know that the CPR was one of the leading employers of labour not too many 
years ago in the city. This has certainly dropped off now. I do not have the 
figures at my fingertips but these are available from the— 


Mr. PascoE: Now this point about the dayliner has been brought up quite a 
few times and I have brought this up myself and you refer to a link up of the 
centers with the “Canadian”. You have that in mind that we could work out some 

sort of dayliner that would feed into the ‘Canadian’? 


Mr. Lewry: I would suggest that at the time the schedule working that if 
they could provide a service to the City of Regina. Not too many years ago there 
was a train left here at one hour and returned the next hour from Regina. They 

had a shuttle service. I think this is too much of a service but at that time it 
was used. I do not suggest it was used by too many passengers at that time but 
I think if they would provide us with a two or three daily service as they are 
doing between the city of Regina and Saskatoon, if they would provide a 
one-way trip to Medicine Hat and Calgary out of Moose Jaw. We would be only 
too pleased to see them establish a service emanating from Moose Jaw. After all 
this is a divisional point of the Canadian Pacific in Saskatchewan. If we should 
eliminate lines from Moose Jaw to Calgary and to Winnipeg on a rail liner 


service basis then if they want to go further to use the national system from 
there. 


Mr. Pascoe: This question has been asked before but I do not think to our 
present witness. This suggestion of a dayliner is just as an alternative to 
restoration of the “Dominion” as it used to be. Would you sooner have the 
“Dominion” restored as it once was? 


Mr. Lewry: I think Mr. Pascoe that the “Dominion”, otherwise known after 
it was restored for a short time as Toonerville trolley is a dead horse and I do not 


think we are going to get it back. I do not think it is any use in the form that it 
was. 


Mr. Pascoe: Are you sure you are not fishing for that? 


Mr. Lewry: No, I think a rail service is a more modern up-to-date rail 
dayliner service. May I point out that the Canadian National has said with 
regard to their dayliner and their passenger efforts that these experiments have 
established that there is a large market for inter-city transportation in Canada 
and that taking into account competitive transportaion services the railway can 
economically fulfil a role of inter-city transportation in areas of relative heavy 
density of population and similarly in those areas where indications of activity 
in the travelled market are such as to be likely to produce a level of revenue 
which would meet the cost of the service. On the one hand you have the CNR 
who is progressively expanding trying to provide a service and they have a 
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future outlook program. The CNR has completely given up the passengi 
service, they are going out of it and they are making no bones about it. The fi 
of this month they instituted new passenger rates out of Moose Jaw right in 
face of this Committee coming here. If you could be charged with contempt 
the Hause of Commons the Transport Committee should have them in here} 
explain why. 

Mr. Pascoe: Increase in what way? 

Mr. Lewry: They are increasing the rates. 


Mr. Pascoe: On page 5 you say if we were to go further to say that 
public living in the cities and the towns, villages and on the farms, are enti 
throughout the year to have reasonable travel facilities open to them. Enti 
in what way? Are you referring to the 1880 eontract of running the railway. 


Mr. Lewry: Yes. They should have rail service. 
Mr. PAscoE: They are entitled to under that contract. 


Mr. Lewry: Under that contract. I know that the problem this committ 
has is deciding whether it is legal or moral. There is no legal right according 
some members. 


The CHAIRMAN: One last one Mr. Pascoe. 


Mr. PASscoE: Just one more. At page 6 you refer to a co-operative prog ‘a 
in that passenger service would be turned over to the Canadian Nation 
Railways. Do you mean joint running rights or would they have running rig 
over the CPR. Is that what you have in mind? q 


Mr. Lewry: If the CPR is not prepared we are suggesting that they coul 
co-operate—the two railways could co-operate—they had the pool trains in the 
east. They have the joint running tracks to service industry and marke 
warehouses in this city. Certainly they should be able to co-operate to provid 
some kind of rail passenger service. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that we do not get into a 
procedural wrangle respecting whether or not it is within the terms of reference 
that we can discuss this matter of pass privileges that have been granted | 
employees of the CPR and particularly retired employees of the CPR. I regare 
these passes as prepaid passenger rights and our terms of reference state 
clearly that we are to consider the adequacy of the present program and 
plans for passenger service. We did ask some questions about this in Vancouw 
Calgary and in Medicine Hat. I just wanted to say this so that we would avoid 
any serious procedural wrangle, because I am not only prepared but disposed t 
give you a substantial argument that these pass privileges are within the terms 
of reference, if necessary. . 

The CHAIRMAN: You would not want me to pass up a comment on 
remarks, I am sure. 

The matter of passes were brought up initially because they were I 
tioned at our former hearings. Some questions were allowed on it, and it w a: 
said they were an internal matter of negotiations between labour and manag 
ment. The committee as a whole agrees with me on that but I will not get: 
any problems with you at this time until I hear your questions. 


w 
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| I would add that we have a long day ahead of us, gentlemen, and we should 
_ get down to business. Thank you. 


| Mr. OLSson: Your Worship, on page 4 of your brief you say that you have 
'received a number of complaints from CPR pensioners pointing out that their 
passes no longer have the same value that they had when the “Dominion” was 
‘running. Then you go on to say that this pass privilege was a term of 
employment. 

This is something new. We did not hear before whether these pass 
privileges were in fact written into the contract. Do you know whether they 
-were or not? 


Mr. LEwry: No, I would not suggest that they were written into a contract 
but Iam suggesting that it was a privilege, as the CPR states, a privilege but a 
part of the employment of the wages as far as the railway was concerned. This 
was one of the things that were added. I am told today by one of the pensioners 
who is in this audience that he is also charged for $600 on his income tax 
because of his pass. Well, I am not sure if this is correct but this is what he tells 
‘me, that he is charged $600 a year on income tax and has to pay it on it. I have 
no personal experience, I admit. I have personal experience, my mother is the 
widow of a CPR pensioner. 


A year ago last November, and I told this to the Board of Transport 
‘Commissioners at the time of the hearing in Regina, I phoned the CPR for a 
eservation to Vernon, B.C., from Moose Jaw in early December of 1964. I told 
them I wanted a full section; I thought I should also tell them that my mother 
Was on a pass as a CPR widow. I was told that I could not make that 
reservation until a week before it. This was in Moose Jaw my home city. I 
Phoned to Regina and within five minutes had that reservation. I neglected to 
make the return arrangements. I phoned back to the CPR a week or so later 
and wanted to make the return reservation. I was told I could not do this until 
a week before I returned. A week before I returned I was going to be in 
Vernon, B.C. So my language was not parliamentary at the time Mr. Olson, but 
I suggested that if this was what I had to do I could still go back to Regina, but 
this is ridiculous. Moose Jaw is a divisional point of the CPR. They make it as 
difficult and as inconvenient as possible to use their services. 


Mr. OLson: I just want to get the fact as to whether or not it was actually 
written into the terms of the contract between the union and the CPR. You say 
that it was generally understood by both sides in the negotiations that these 
pass privileges, particularly on retirement, were part of the whole deal. 


Mr. Lewry: I suggest that this was part and parcel of their wages at the 
time that this was written into—they receive pass privileges. Now, as I indicated 
to Mr. Pascoe you are going to have representation made by the railway labour 
association. They can answer this question more adequately. 


Mr. Ouson: To clear up this term of employment matter, your Worship, I 
would like to ask you about what you have called an administrative board of 
transport to include all types of transport and so on. 


This has been brought up, as you are probably aware, at almost every one 
of the hearings and we are keenly interested in this because we would like to 
find out if we can, or to hear as many opinions as possible on how this should be 
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set up. You have used the words “administrative board of transport”, which is 
new phrase, if I may put it that way. Are you suggesting that this replace 
present Board of Transport, which acts as the regulatory body for railways a 
certain other things and that it should also replace the Air Transport Board a 
the Maritime Commission and so on? 


Mr. Lewry: We are suggesting that they have a single board. 
Mr. Ouson: An administrative board? 


Mr. Lewry: If necessary; our problem here as far as the present Board o 
Transport Commissioners is concerned is that we feel that they are prejudice 
towards the railway company because most of them are ex-railway people. It i 
difficult because of their terms of reference to get over the points as far a 
economics—they admit that they did not consider economics as far as 
“Dominion” was concerned. We are suggesting, if necessary, we put in a board 0 
transport administrativewise to regulate and control all forms of transport. 


Mr. Otson: Should this board also be primarily concerned or at least—was 
this concerned with determining overall transport policy as well as administer- 
ing it? 

Mr. Lewry: I think they should certainly make recommendations of po icy 
to parliament. After all the terms of reference are set out by parliament. Polic 
is set by government. 

Mr. OLson: Your Worship the last area I want to discuss with you is 
statement you made to the effect that the CNR should take over some of 
passenger service from the CPR. At the bottom of page 6 I think, you say, 
co-operative program where passenger service would be turned over to 
Canadian National Railway who are apparently interested in providing anc 
developing much needed service.” I would like to know whether you ar 
suggesting that this be done on a national scale or only for certain spe cified 
areas or for specific services. 

Mr. Lewry: Of course, my personal view, Mr. Olson, is that they sho’ 
take over the whole darn works and let the CNR run it. They are prepared to 
run a railway service and apparently the passenger service the CPR is not, ] 
think this would be done on a national scale. 

Mr. OLson: Well are you talking now about the whole CPR complex or just 
the passenger service? 4 

Mr. Lewry: No, my personal opinion is that the railways should be 
nationalized. 

Mr. OLson: Well, that is a different argument from what you say here. + 

Mr. Lewry: As I said when we were in Ottawa, what we want is suitable 
economic reasonable rail passenger service on a co-operative basis, if n y; 
nationalization. As an example, might I suggest that we could, if nec 
have the CPR and CNR connect a service from here to Saskatoon. To co 
with the CNR if the CPR are not prepared to give a national transcontin 
system. 

Mr. Ouson: I am especially interested in this word “co-operative pro 
for passenger service and again I am not quite clear whether you are advoca 
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‘this in a provincial concept just for Moose Jaw area or should it be done on a 
/wider scope. 


Mr. LEwry: No, I think it should be done on a wider scope. You are doing 
this down east now. 


Mr. OLson: Where? 


Mr. LEwry: Well, we have ordered the CNR to take over some of the runs 
that were vacated by the CPR. They are doing it on pool trains. They are doing 
‘it on marketing warehouse spur tracks. They cooperate. Why could you not do 
‘it with the passenger service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, before we continue, gentlemen, I would like to point 
‘out that it is my intention to continue until one o’clock and then adjourn until 
‘two for lunch. The briefs we will be hearing before lunch, in order to 
accommodate some people who do not wish to wait will be final questioning of 
the City of Moose Jaw brief, and the City of Regina will be called next, Mayor 
H. H. P. Baker, and I think that will take us probably until one o’clock. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Olson got into an area there which 
interests me and this is in connection with a co-operative policy or program 
between the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific to handle rail passen- 
ger business. I think I should at the outset say that I am sceptical that the rail 
passenger business can be profitable. I have had such experience on the 
railroads that I do not feel it ever could be a profitable business. While there is 
the possibility that it could pay its way and make a very meagre profit I do not 
think it could be given the status of a profit-making business and this is why I 
want to get to this question that Mr. Olson has dealt with and that is—let us put 
it this way—burdening the Canadian National with extra passenger service 
which is not, I am quite sure, a profitable business, thereby putting the 
Canadian National in a position where they cannot handle a freight business. 
Now we are going to get into a situation here where we are going to be faced 
with subsidies. Would you say that in your opinion we should subsidize, if it is 
necessary to turn the Canadian Pacific passenger traffic over to the Canadian 
National? Would you feel that the citizens of the country would be prepared to 
subsidize this to a great extent, because I am sure this would be what the 
country would be faced with. 


Mr. Lewry: Yes, I would say that they are. We are prepared, the citizens of 
Moose Jaw, the citizens of Regina, almost every city is prepared to subsidize a 
system as far as local service that is required in the cities is concerned. If the 
service is desired and required on a national basis, then it has to be subsidized. 
The question as far as the co-operation is concerned, it seems strange to me that 
every second night when I listen to the Canadian television network that you 
hear this newscast is brought to you at 11 o’clock by CNR-CPR through 
telecommunications. They can co-operate on a national basis for a profitable’ 
enterprise but they cannot co-operate apparently or refuse to co-operate on a 
passenger system which is necessary. 


Mr. Fawcett: I wanted this on the record because I feel that this is going 
to be one of the things that we will have to be concerned with. The fact that if 


Canadian National are going to be burdened with the passenger traffic that the 
23802—33 
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Canadian Pacific evidently are not going to handle we are certainly going to b 
faced with further— 

Mr. Lewry: We do not consider it Mr. Fawcett as a burden because the} 
say in their report that passenger service revenues increased six and a hal 
million. They are going out after the passengers’ business so they certainly do. 
not consider it a burden. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Well, I am not going to get into an argument with 
Canadian Pacific or Canadian National experts but I am just going to state a 
honest opinion that while I feel that their revenues might be up I am al: 
quite sure that their expenses are up and I am going to stand on this stateme 
that I don’t think passenger traffic is a profitable business and that is why 
think we should be prepared for additional subsidies. That is all I have Mr 
Chairman. 

Mr. BELL: A supplementary. I would just ask the witness if he would lea 
the freight with the CPR. | 

Mr. Lewry: As far as I am concerned I would nationalize the whole 
“shebang”. | 

Mr. Rew: You read, Mr. Lewry, some excerpts from the CNR report. V 
there a figure given in the CPR report of the deficit of the passenger revenues 

Mr. Lewry: Not without checking it; I do not believe so. They say th 
reached a total of $58.3 million for the year—for the passenger revenues. 

It represents apparently on the revenue picture 7.1 of their totalrevenue. 

Mr. Re1mp: My impression is, I stand to be corrected, that the passeng 
deficit was about $45 million, in the total deficit overall. They made a profit : 
around $40 million and after they paid their fixed charges they had a deficit: } 
$45 million in total. 

But they did have a deficit of substantial proportions in their passenger 
service and while they may have increased their passenger revenue thelr 
passenger deficit also went up. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Reid, we are not investigating that right now. Although 
it is in the brief; there is some comparisons between CNR and CPR. You 
have a chance to examine the CN when they appear before us. 


Mr. Rerp: I would like to ask you a question on the efficacy of ot 
passenger services. What bus service is provided say between Moose Jaw a 1c 
Regina city? w 

Mr. Lewry: We have the minister here. He is the minister in charge of it. ! 
think it is fairly adequate. | 

Mr. Rerp: The thing that bothers me is that all during the hearings we ha 
held we have found the bus service quite complementary and quite adequa 2. Ir 
many cases the ride is much smoother and it seems to me that there is alm ost a 
class distinction between those using the bus service and those wanting to’ 
rail service, and it is not that the service is any better or that the ride is 


better. It is just that in the west it seems to be ingrained that the rail service 
the transportation system, and they have not really caught up with the fact t 
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there are other methods as well that are just as good or perhaps even better. 
There is more flexibility. Would you comment on that. 


Mr. Lewry: That is all the connection we have at the present time. 
Mr. ReErn: Is it used? 
Mr. Lewry: I would say yes. 


Mr. REID: In other words it would not really be necessary to put rail service 
on a day liner basis between here and Saskatoon or here and Regina city if the 
bus service was providing an adequate means of transportation. 


Mr. Lewry: You can get faster service on the trains than by bus; this 
would be one of the considerations. 


Mr. REID: Now, you made a comment that the CPR is attempting to get out 
of passenger service. Could you tell me when this process began and what form 
it is taking? 

Mr. LEwry: You were at the hearing when I was in Ottawa. 

Mr. REInD: Yes, I was. 


: Mr. LEwry: I suggested then it was started when Buck Crump was night 
foreman in Moose Jaw in 1936 when I was a CPR employee. 

Mr. Retp: We know from the CPR testimony that they made the beginning 
of a concerted drive back in 1955 when they put the “Canadian” on. We know 
that in an attempt to bolster this drive that they reduced fares in 1961 in order 
to attract passenger service and we know there has been a steady decline over 
the years in passenger people. In your own brief on the first page you point out 
that the Sault line gave up passenger service about five years ago. I would 
suggest to you that perhaps the CPR has a legitimate point in saying that they 
have not deserted the passengers but that the passengers have deserted them. 


Mr. LEwry: True, I think you can say this, but at the same time you have 
got to say that the passengers have deserted the CPR, because of the lousy 
service they have been given. 


Mr. Rep: The point is that they were giving excellent service and they did 
their best to merchandize it and yet in face of continuing astronomical deficits, 
according to them, they were forced to give it up. They were forced to degrade 
it. They could not afford to keep up all this equipment with the revenues that 
were coming in. 


Mr. Lewry: I would say that they have been downgrading it for a number 
of years, and they were not prepared to meet the modern changes that were 
necessary in providing better service? 


Mr. Re1p: What modern changes? 
Mr. LEwry: Meals and— 
Mr. REID: Have they always had the reputation of— 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we are getting into arguments here, Mr. Reid. We 
are not for arguments, so ask your questions and the witness will give his 
answers. Let us not get into arguments over opinions. 
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Mr. Caron: Just a correction here, Mr. Chairman; Mr. Reid, said that tl 
deficit was $45 million. We can see in the report that it is only $23.9 million. 


Mr. RE: No, that is CPR, Mr. Caron. I was speaking of the CNR deficit. 


Mr. BALLarp: I was very interested in reading the reprint from the 
and Commerce magazine that was placed on our desks this morning and I 
interested in one thing mentioned here about the Kalium potash plant and I y 
surprised to see it mentioned in your brief also. I am a little disturbed by t 
fact that you say in your brief that the Kalium Company is considering loca 
their head office in Moose Jaw, but they are reconsidering this now becaus 
the lack of transportation to Moose Jaw. Do you think if you could improve 
railway transportation to and from Moose Jaw that the Kalium people wou 
consider establishing an office here? 1 


Mr. Lewry: I think the important thing as far as they are concerned is 
service, not a regular transportation service; I do not mean it in that sense. 
do not even have an all-weather air-strip here outside of the RCAF station. 
appreciate the RCAF station but we think we do need a municipal or privat 
operated airline facilities, other than RCAF. 


Mr. BALLARD: I notice also in this brief that you have two airports. You 
that you have two airports in Moose Jaw. Are they both privately owned? 


Mr. Lewry: We had a municipal port there and it expanded and had ' 
move. The other is a privately owned landing strip which is not all-weather ane 
is not lighted. ‘6 

Mr. BALLARD: Do private aircraft land at the RCAF station? q 

Mr. Lewry: Under an emergency or planned program, they can land 


Mr. BALLARD: Regarding a couple of comments that you made in your brie: 
I was wondering whether—you say the Mayor of Regina is here and he | | 
watching you when you say that the city of Regina has excellent air service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me a moment, Mr. Ballard. I think that as ai 
mentioned before the brief on air service, I do not feel we can go into the ai 
service lines except where they are going to connect to passenger trains. I thir 
your first questions on air services were quite proper because you were try 
to find out if certain industries would set up offices if they had rail transpor 


in | 
tion. The mayor has indicated that they would not. I would like you to stay: 
the air services. 5 
Mr. BALLARD: The only question I have left, Your Worship, is, did you mak 
a request before the Board of Transport Commissioners. You seemed to indiea 
in your answer to Mr. Olson that the Board of Transport Commissioners + 
biased toward the railways. Did you find in your hearing, or did you get tm 
impression in your hearing, that the Board of Transport Commissioners | 
biased toward the interest of the railways? , | 
Mr. Lewry: I think this is a general feeling. We feel they are becaus: 
everything the CPR asks for, they get. | 
Mr. AnpRAS: Much has been said in our hearings about the obligati on: 0) 
the Canadian Pacific Railway under the 1880 agreement, ratified in the ac a 
1881, which gave land grants and so forth. Could you give us any indicatic ' 


i] 


| 
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the effect on the city of Moose Jaw over the years of these land grants that 
actually exist here or any other concessions that were made, as a result of that 
agreement? I am referring to their value to the CPR related to their existence in 


_ the city of Moose Jaw? 


~@ (12.12 p.m.) 


, 
, 


Mr. Lewry: I do not have a figure. I should have this figure. We are losing 


_ thousands of dollars a year by not being able to tax the main line of the CPR 
_which runs through the city. We think it is unfair. They do pay a grant in lieu 


of taxes as far as property that they have on the main line which is leased out is 


concerned. This in turn is passed on to the lessee. I would have to look up the 
assessment of each of these properties to see what each of these properties 
would be assessed. Over a period of years it would run in the millions of 
dollars. We figure the CPR owes us this. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Could I ask a supplementary, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
ask, Mr. Lewry, when the sentiment developed to the effect that this was not 


fair, that the city cannot tax the CPR property. I ask this because it is related to 


a question in my own city of Winnipeg. When the CPR was providing adequate 


_ passenger service, was there a sentiment that this position which allowed them 


to avoid taxes was unfair or did that sentiment just generate with— 


Mr. Lewry: I was there in 1950 to 1956 and the urban municipalities 
association as well as the provincial government back in those years, requested 
that they be allowed to tax the CPR. At that time they were providing fairly 
adequate rail service. 


Mr. SHERMAN: So it is not a retaliatory feeling. The city has always wanted 
the right to tax? 


Mr. Lewry: I feel with every property we are providing municipal services 
and that if they use these services they should have to pay for them. And this 
should not only be done with the CPR but every other kind of service, including 
government. 


Mr. O’Kerrere: In connection with nationalization, Mr. Mayor, I think 
your statement was nationalize the whole ‘“‘shebang.”’ Would you indicate just 
why you would do this? Do you have one or two reasons? 


Mr. Lewry: I think we would get much better service than we are getting. 
We are getting better service out of the CNR. I think you have a nationalized 
service now under CNR competing with private enterprise; they are cutting each 
other’s throats, apparently. It is a necessary service. It is necessary to provide 


‘subsidies to give the service then let us take over the whole works and operate it 


as a going concern under the government of Canada. Railway transportation 
and railway passenger service isa necessity, so let us nationalize it. 


Mr. O’KrEEre: Do you feel similarly about bus service? Bus service is 
transportation. 
Mr. Lewry: I am a socialist in a socialist province, sir, and I certainly do. 


May I say, Mr. Chairman, I just had a story handed to me that we got 
another kick in the pants that Malair in Swift Current are ceasing air service 
to Moose Jaw until we build a proper landing strip. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I hope you can get the money to do it, Mr. Mayor. 
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Mr. Lewry: I have $36,000 to hand over to Mr. Pickersgill. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mayor, I want to thank you and the city for 
presentation of your brief. We had the pleasure of your attendance in Ottav 
before with the western mayors and I certainly want to thank you for arran 
ing the tour of the city this morning. I am sorry that more of us could n 
attend, but there was some mix-up in time of arrival and we thought it had be 
cancelled and then it was on again. We will look forward to seeing you aga’ 
this afternoon. 

Mr. Lewry: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for coming to Moose Jaw agai 
instead of going to that other place 40 miles east of here. Is the mayor 
here? 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before calling for the brief from the city ¢ 
Regina, there was a brief to be presented by the Hon. Lionel Codair, M.L.A. fe 
the constituency of Gravelbourg and W. S. Hall, M.L.A. However, both b 
deal with a matter that is not before us in our terms of reference. It has to 
with rail abandonment and I have undertaken on behalf of the Committee 1 
notify these gentlemen when this Committee is dealing with rail abandonme! 
that will be coming before us at another time. We will take the briefs, file th 
with the Committee and at that time we will certainly notify the gentlemen ar 
deal with their briefs. 

We now have before us a gentleman from the city of Regina, His Wo sh 
H. H. P. Baker. You have the briefs already before you which have bee 
submitted by the city. 

Mayor H. H. P. BAKER (Regina): Mr. Chairman, first of all I would lil 
to say hello and welcome the Committee to the area and the twin city of Moo 
Jaw. I would have hoped you had come 40 miles east of here but I am pleased 
be here in the friendly city of Moose Jaw. I am pleased to be able to p ese 
this on behalf of our city and I will read the brief. It is a little lengthy b 
think it may clear up some of the things so there will not be too m 
questions. However, we will see what takes place. 


Mr. Chairman, the citizens of the city of Regina are truly concerned 
the expressed objectives of the Canadian Pacific Railway. It is realized you 
to limit the views expressed to the present program and future plans for pas , 
ger services. This limitation is noted. However, certain points must be 
into consideration to prove the point “the expressed objectives of the Canadi 
Pacific Railway are not in the best interest of the city of Regina’’. a 

| 
i 


In the 1880’s, the Canadian Pacific Railway along with other rai 
were fighting for public support to attain the “plum”—the right to be involv 
the development of western Canada. At that time, the CPR visualized a wh 
complex involving passenger service, freight service, etc., and even the functi 
of colonization. It was apparently the desire to dovetail all functions for a p 
or a minimized loss on the over-all picture. The arguments of the 188 
resulted in the agreement between the Canadian Pacific Railway Company : 
the government of Canada. This agreement was ratified by the Act of Par 


| 
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ment on February 26, 1881 in perpetuity to “efficiently maintain, work and run 
the Canadian Pacific Railway”. It was a “plum” and the CPR won. 


The CPR main line first reached Regina 84 years ago. Since that date, the 
city has grown from a small outpost to a modern, attractive city of 130,500 
people, a seat of government and education. This city which has long been a 
service and distributing centre for a rich agricultural area has developed to a 
centre of industry and commerce with fine convention facilities which, inciden- 
tally, are provided in a major way of Canadian Pacific Railway’s Hotel 
Saskatchewan. During the next two years, convention facilities will be greatly 
expanded in order to accommodate the largest national conventions. 


Regina was until early 1960, well served by the Canadian Pacific’s then 
existing Transcontinental passenger service. Throughout the 1960’s the passen- 
ger services have been gradually decreased and at the same time the CPR has 
discouraged patronage of its passenger trains by various means such as (1) 

giving poor service; (2) inconvenient schedules; (3) increasing fares; (4) 

‘refusing to sell available space on its trains; (5) making its reservation system 
inadequate and (6) its efforts to attract passengers and provide passenger 
services compare unfavourably with those of the Canadian National Railways. 


This action by the CPR is and has been detrimental to the city of Regina 
and the whole of Canada. The ultimate discontinuation of passenger service 
would eliminate an important link of communication for its people as well as an 
important link with the rest of Canada east and west. It is to be remembered 
that among the great national, political and economic reasons for which this 
railway was built was to unite east and west, to develop the west and to create 
-anation. 


The foregoing evolution is a fact. This is taking place despite the fact the 
1881 agreement provided that the CPR was to “efficiently maintain, work, and 
run the Canadian Pacific Railway.” We do not believe that it could be fairly 
contended that fulfilment of that undertaking by the company may be accom- 
plished by operating the railway for hauling freight and by providing passenger 
service only where it can do so at a profit. This is the position which the 
Canadian Pacific Railway appears to take and is expressing from time to time, 
in its written words. To cite an example, the CPR points to the loss on its 
passenger operations which for 1964 is stated to be close to $26 million and that 
approximately three-quarters of this loss was sustained in the transcontinental 
passenger service. When these figures are related to the statement of revenue 
and variable cost on “The Dominion,” the inference is present that a part of the 
loss incurred on the transcontinental passenger service resulted from the 
operations of ‘“‘The Canadian”. The company states: 


“To meet its obligation to operate efficiently, Canadian Pacific must 
take steps to eliminate such losses.” 


Apparently the policy in this respect is to eliminate the losses by eliminat- 
‘ing the passenger service and particularly the transcontinental passenger ser- 
vice to which nearly three-quarters of the 1964 loss have apparently been 
charged. 
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It is respectfully submitted that the words “efficiently maintain, work a 
run the Canadian Pacific Railway” are too narrowly interpreted in that 
steps proposed to eliminate the loss involves the elimination of one of the mai 
objects of building the railway and for providing vast subsidies as well 
important concessions, powers and franchises to the company in consideration 
its undertaking not only to construct the two sections of the railway which 
had contracted to build and to equip, maintain and operate, but also to equi} 
maintain and operate the sections of railway which the dominion governme! 
had already completed and which it had at that time under contract and whic 
the government was required to turn over to the company as and when the 
were completed, the whole being the Canadian Pacific Railway which th 
company undertook to maintain, work and run efficiently in perpetuity. 


We believe that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company cannot take 
position that it is just another ordinary free enterprise company that should b 
free to do with its assets what it pleases and to operate the railway purely fe 
the benefit of its shareholders and without regard to its obligations to th 
Canadian people in whose name and for whose benefit the Canadian govern 
ment alienated vast and valuable resources by way of subsidies, gifts and 
concessions to the company which were clearly given in return for h 
company’s undertaking to efficiently operate and run Canadian Pacific Railway 
and it need hardly be said that that covenant and undertaking to efficiently 
operate the railway did not merely mean that they were to operate it at a profit 

» 
} 


Canadian Pacific Railway was to be for the benefit of the nation and its peopl 
The “plum”, good or bad, must continue to serve the citizens of Regina and 
of Canada. 


The dominion government turned over to the company the sections of t 
railway which the government had built and paid for and thereafter it becan 
the property of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company absolutely. In additi 
to the basic subsidy of $25 million and 25 million acres of land containi 
valuable minerals the company received under clause 16 of the contract, | 
exemption from taxation on the main line by the dominion, any provi 
thereafter created or any municipality therein. This exemption alone is we 
many millions of dollars. 


A graphic illustration of what this exemption costs the taxpayers of t 
city is demonstrated by the fact that in the absence of that exemption, the ¢ 
of Regina would be collecting annually from Canadian Pacific Railway Co 
pany $249,538.15. This amount must now be made up by the other taxpayers 
this city. This burden will remain and increase so long as the exemption clé 
remains in effect. This situation calls for parliamentary action. The domin 
government having granted the exemption was obliged when creating 
province of Saskatchewan, to take away the power of the province to inte 
with that exemption. In like manner, the grants of land, including val 
minerals were made before the province was created and when the nat 
resources were returned to the province in 1930, these did not include 
natural resources which had been alienated under the contract to Canadii 
Pacific Railway Company. These are matters which should be reviewed ; 


for the benefit of their shareholders, but rather that the efficient operation ¢ 
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parliament. This may be the opportune time for such investigation and review, 
attention having been drawn to the inequities of the situation by various 
indications that the company, while desiring to retain the benefits of the 
contract, does not wish to be bound by its commitment thereunder. 


- “.,.in consideration of the completion and perpetual and efficient opera- 
tion of the railway by the said company, as stipulated in the said 
contract, the government may grant to the company a subsidy of 
twenty-five million dollars in money, and twenty-five million acres of 
land. ..in consideration of the promises the government agrees to grant 
to the company a subsidy in money of twenty-five million dollars and on 
land twenty-five million acres, for which sudsidies the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shall be completed and the same shall be equipped, maintained 
and operated...” 


Four statutes had been passed and as many companies formed in attempts 
to get the railway built, but they had been ineffectual. An indication of the 
attitude of the parties in regard to the subsidies is to be gathered from a 
provision in one of these statutes which had been passed 7 years earlier. It 
provided that in every contract for the construction of the railway, or any part 
of it, the government of Canada reserved the right to purchase it at a price 
equal to the actual construction cost plus 10 per cent. 

“the subsidies in land and money granted or paid by the government for 
the construction of the said railway being first returned or deducted from 
the amount to be paid, the land sold being valued at the full amount the 
contractors may have received from the sale of such lands as may have 
been sold.” 


The report of the Royal Commission on Transportation, 1961, when dealing 
with passenger services, repeatedly refers to “the historical traditional and 
institutional obligation” of the railway “to provide passenger service,” and points 
out that as a result of the development of good highways and extensive use of 
the private passenger automobile to transfer people over short and medium dis- 
tances and passenger bus operations at fares “highly competitive with rail 
fares” and which can offer more frequent passenger service in light density 
areas, and the growth of air travel has resulted in a situation where “the bulk 
of inter-city movement of people takes place by other modes than rail. Report 
of the Royal Commission on Transportation, Ottawa: Queen’s Printer, 1961, 
volume 1, pages 43-45. 


It must be pointed out, however, that the figures furnished by the company 
clearly show that a very great many people in this country still use Canadian 
Pacific Railway passenger service and last year’s figures showed an increase 
Over the previous year. In 1964, there were 3.1 per cent more revenue 
passengers carried by the CPR at 6,997,202 passengers, an increase of 248,000 
over 1963. In 1964, the company experienced an increase of 21.9 per cent in 
revenue passenger miles over 1964, at 1,023,475,000. 1964 annual report, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, page 39. 


It must be remembered also the modes of travel are still changing and will 
continue to change. Canadians are travelling more than ever. Cars and air 
travel do not appeal to many, many people, especially to the senior citizens who 
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insist on travelling only by rail. We owe this to our senior citizens and the 
could develop this passenger service trade to increase their utilization of th 
provided passenger service. 


The Royal Commission on Transportation previously referred to, was vel 
outspoken and direct in its views as to the place of rail passenger service i 
over-all transportation policy and regarded passenger services losses as 
burden on other traffic, but the report is very clear that the commissioners di 
not contemplate any precipitate action. There is a clear indication the repor 
that the commission had a long range as well as a short range policy in regare 
to passenger services. The long range policy was that “the railways mu: 
eventually withdraw all uneconomic rail passenger services . . .”’ Neverthele: 
in that regard it was careful to advise that: “immediate and abrupt withdrawa 
of rail passenger services where they are unprofitable would cause dislocation 
far outweighing the advantages to be gained”’. 


The short range policy was concerned with the finding a means, whil 
passenger services are operated, of preventing the losses from falling on othe 
traffic. In this connection, it should be noted that the commission’s main purpos 
was to recommend measures to eliminate causes of inequities in the freight rat 
structure and lifting “the burden of passenger losses from the shoulders of 
users was necessary to that end.” The commission stated: 

“The public, by and large, has already indicated its preference fe 
other modes of travel and except in a very few instances where n 
alternative form of overland travel exists, we look forward to the tim 
when railways will be supplying passenger services only in those ares 
where they find economic justification for them. In the interim, it is, w 
repeat, most important that the burden resulting from losses on railw: 
passenger services be lifted from the freight shipper.” ; 


In regard to that statement, does not the question arise as to whether th er 
is any necessity to shift such losses, where they occur, to the freight shippe: 
This would not be necessary if the earnings from the company’s vast holdings 
of land and mineral resources which the company received as consideration fo 
efficiently operating the railway, were applied against the losses on such service 
The burden need not then be shifted to the freight shipper. In the submissie¢ 
of the province of Saskatchewan to the royal commission on Transportatio1 
1961, the following contention was put forward: 


“The other assets and enterprises of Canadian Pacific Railwa 

Company resulting from the substantial public assistance the compa! 
received from the government of Canada are available for borrowit 
whatever additional capital is required for improvements, rolling stoc 

etc., and also are a source of earnings. All assets of the company sh ou 

be used as reserve to support the continued operation of the railway.” 

The 1964 earnings of the company’s wholly owned subsidiary Canadi 
Pacific Investments Limited was $19,229,131. This was increased to $20,059,8 
as a result of a net gain on sale of some securities. Canadian Pacific Investme! 
retained $5,727,425 in its “retained income account” and the balance of $1 
332,456 was paid over to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company by way ¢ 
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_ dividend. Canadian Pacific Railway Company immediately distributed this 
_ entire amount to its shareholders by way of an extra dividend of $1 over and 
, above the regular $1.50 dividend on its common stock. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company annual report, 1964, pages 23 and 24. 
This income was derived largely from assets such as lands and mineral wealth 
which the company had received from the government of Canada as considera- 
tion for operating the railway, and the question arises whether the income from 
these assets should not be available to be applied toward providing those 
services. Is it right or reasonable to channel the profits from the profitable aspect 
| of the company’s enterprise to one group, namely its shareholders, while the 
losses of another aspect of the company’s operations are loaded on the freight 
, shipper and indirectly on all the people of Canada who had, after all, contribut- 
ed the lands and mineral wealth which had generated that profit? 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
\ 
{ 
' 
| 
| 
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The earnings of Canadian Pacific Investments Limited assume great signifi- 
cance when it is realized that it was equal to nearly 50 per cent of the net 
railway earnings during the year. On railway revenues of $510,144,989 the net 
_Tailway earnings were $43,464,655. After adding other miscellaneous income and 
deducting the fixed charges, the net income from railway and miscellaneous 
/sources was $44,069,952. If to this figure there be added the earnings of 
Canadian Pacific Investments Limited, the total earnings would be $64,129,833. 


The net income of Canadian Pacific Investments Limited was on the basis 
of the company’s figures, more than enough to cover the claimed losses, not only 
‘on “The Dominion”, but on all the passenger services on the main line. 


Moreover, considering the rail and miscellaneous earnings alone of $44 - 
069,952, disposition was as follows: after paying the dividend on the 4 per cent 
‘preference stock of $3,390,958, the company paid its regular $1.50 dividend on 
the common stock in the total amount of $21,498,684, making a total of 
$24,889,642 in dividends from rail earnings. This left a balance of $19,181,210 
from all rail earnings which was transferred into “retained income account” 
which at December 31st, 1964 stood at $681,988,499. 


Some indication of the value of the lands received by way of subsidy may 
be indicated by sales from time to time made by the company. In 1963 and 1964, 
alone the net proceeds from sales of lands, town sites and other properties as 
shown on the books of the company, was $90,469,891 which amount was paid 
into the company’s “retained income account” during these two years. 


Relocation of its railway lines in many major urban centres will free 
valuable properties for commercial development. As this development takes 
place, lands now carried at a nominal book value will realize their actual value 
and bring large sums into the treasury of the company or the treasury of 
Marathon Realty Company Limited, a wholly owned subsidiary of Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited which in turn is wholly owned by Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. 


The company’s financial position and profit record shows marked improve- 
ment. The net earnings on rail operations alone in 1964 were the highest in the 
last eight years and represented 8.5 per cent of the railway revenues, the 
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highest ratio in the last 14 years. The earnings per common share were 
highest since 1957. 


There was a significant improvement in net operating revenue. Expressed 
as average per mile of road, the net operating revenue was up 27.8 per cent a 
expressed as averages per train mile, the net operating revenue was up 24.4 per 
cent. On the other hand, the percentage of operating expenses to railway} 
revenues was down 3.1 per cent. 


In the period 1952-64, the assets of the company grew from $1,917,505, 666 
to $2,917,714,159, an increase of over 50 per cent. In the same period the funded 
debt increased by less than 5 per cent. The reserves more than doubled fron 
$555,843,167 to $1,169,392,943. In 1963, the company paid in dividends to it 
shareholders $21,888,742 and in 1964, $39,221,198. 


It is urged that, all things considered, it has not been demonstrated that 
losses on passenger services must be eliminated. The “plum” is still bountiful 
it was contemplated in 1881, and the east-west railway links via the CPR m 
be maintained. It must be maintained at this time to provide an arm 
unity—the discontinuation of passenger services would contribute an incen 
toward isolation at a time when Canadians are grasping for unity. 


To further cite the subsidies attained by the CPR from the cities, I woulk 
refer you to the specific case in Regina. It costs the city of Regina in 1964 s 
46 cents per thousand gallons to produce and distribute water in the city. 


katchewan 1927, provided the city must supply in perpetuity to the 
Saskatchewan, water at the rate of six—.06 cents—per thousand gallons. This is 
just one aspect of the “plum”. , 


Please think, also, of the valuable property in the downtown area of 
city of Regina. The value of this property is increasing annually, at a time w 
the CPR is attempting to amputate the undesirable aspects of the “plum”. 


The city of Regina submits that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
should not be permitted to retain the full benefits of the subsidies, concessions. 
exemptions, privileges and powers if the company withdraws from the perfor- 
mance of the undertaking under sections 7, 8 and 9 of the contract and the 
of parliament ratifying the same. Moreover, those provinces and municipalitie: 
who bear the burden of clause 16 of the contract and whose natural resource: 
were alienated, have an additional and special claim on the performance of the 
contract. As already stated, the tax exemption alone costs the taxpayers © 
Regina a quarter of a million dollars a year. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has not demonstrated any conc! e! 
steps to promote utilization of its passenger services. In the modern world, sale: 
promotion is almost a science waiting to be utilized to the fullest. Reduced far 
will increase utilization. Improved services in the form of better schedules, e i 
access to ticket sales, quick firm reservations, etc., will attract passengers a 
will, especially if directed to our senior citizens and the citizens at large 
are travelling more and more each year. 
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Mr. Chairman, we must look to an immediate re-examination of all aspects 
of transportation and a national transportation policy should be formulated and 
implemented. Such a re-examination must include in the terms of reference the 
following: 


(a) The entire relationship between the CPR and Canada including the 
tax exemptions—actually, subsidies—provided by the municipalities 
to the railway. 

(b) Nationalization of the CPR. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The CHAIRMAN: We want to thank you Mr. Mayor for your brief. It is very 
interesting. Now we will go on with the period of questions. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Baker, I want to commend you for a brief that goes into a 
great deal of detail respecting the agreement between Canada and the CPR in 
1880 and the statute that followed in 1881 and I suggest to you that you have 
all of these things in perspective regarding the government and the people of 
Canada. 


I wondered if on page 4 there is a typographical error, where you say in 
the last paragraph, ‘“‘in consideration of the promises”. Should that word should 
not be “premises’’? 


Mr. BAKER: Promises. I would have to check the original stencil, but I 
would think that is right. “in consideration of the promises” is right. Yes, the 
promises. 


Mr. Ouson: I think it is the wrong one. 


Mr. Baker: Just a minute and I will get my original here. It is premises. I 
am sorry. Yes, it is a typographical error. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Baker, firstly you have not made any recommendations 
respecting local service, day liner service and a number of other things that we 
have heard earlier from the Mayor of Moose Jaw and which the province of 
Saskatchewan referred to at other hearings. I wonder what the position of the 
city of Regina is respecting this matter? Do you think you require these local 
services at a reasonable or a good time of the day, or do you think you also 
need more transcontinental service to satisfy the demands from the people in 
southern Saskatchewan, and particularly from Regina? 


Mr. Baker: I think when it comes to transportation matters of this sort I 
like to think in terms of a national policy and I think that you must have first of 
all, good transcontinental service. Now the day liners and feeder lines to me are 
sort of a subsidiary and to help to develop these transcontinental systems. This 
is probably what harmed the “Dominion” to some degree because there were 
not these extra day liners and feeder lines. Now, it was brought out here that 
there should be day liners from Calgary to Winnipeg. Well, that is quite all 
tight but I still think you must dovetail an international program because we do 
not want to balkanize Canada or have the prairies against Ontario and Ontario 
against Quebec. My good friend here I think brought out a very good point by 
having a national rail system so that we take care of Expo ’67, but how are you 
going to do it if you do not have a national program? Feeder lines and day 
liners will solve it to a degree, but I think you have both. I believe that came 
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out from the Mayor of Moose Jaw. But first of all I believe you must ha 
a good national program and these others would dovetail right into it. 


Mr. OLson: In your opinion the service supplied by the “Canadian” 
other words, one train each way per day—is not adequate to take care of 
requirements for the southern prairies? 


@ (12.46 p.m.) 


Mr. BAKER: I think you need two services. I am all in keeping 
“Dominion” or having some other train or whatever system may be involved. 
think we are going through a sort of a cycle now, because air transportation hi 
come upon us, the jet age and that sort of thing. I think you are going to fin 
that more people will travel by rail because do not forget your highways 
not as safe as they used to be either and a lot of people don’t like going by a 
think rather than curtail services now we should build on them because I thi 
the future—if we drop them all now we are going to have a tremendous cost 
reinstate them in the future. Now I think we are just going through grow 
pains, through a cycle. 


Mr. Otson: I am very interested in this, because you did point to som 
statistics given with respect to the CPR’s railway passenger service, that it h 
increased, I believe, from 1963 to 1964. I am not going to refer right back” 
those figures but do you think there is, from 1966 and on, going to be a risin 
rather than a declining demand for railway passenger service? 

Mr. Baker: I think you can accrue a demand can you not? To say to sh 
other ways of good concession—my answer is yes. Now if you take it within 
months I do not think there is, but in the long range my answer is yes, that 
services will increase and passenger services will increase. 

Mr. Otson: Perhaps I should have asked you this question first. Do y 
think that in 1966 and into the future there is going to be a rise in demand fe 
all kinds of passenger transport service? 7 

Mr. Baker: I think you are right. Our people are travelling more, are 
not? 

Mr. Otson: That is what I wanted to get. Your opinion on it. 

Mr. BAKER: My answer is yes. 

Mr. Ouson: That is including railway passenger service as well? 

Mr. BAKER: Providing you provide these other subsidiaries that all fit in ® 
the pattern. As was mentioned here, people have to go to Regina to catch tl 
plane there. There are no air services and that helps to curtail it a bit I wou 
imagine. But with proper facilities, without doubt it will increase. 

Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask some other questions on non-rall 
revenue and tax concessions, and so on, but I will pass. 

Mr. BouLANGER: Mr. Baker, I must commend you for your report and a 
to remind you that your name ‘Mr. Baker’ is also my name in French 
Boulanger”’. 


Mr. Baxker: I know a little French but I am going to have to brush up a bit. 
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Mr. BOULANGER: Well, it is very hard. You also said to nationalize the CPR. 
ff the government by a legal arrangement of 1881 in the Supreme Court of 
Sanada would force the CPR to respect their engagement do you not think it 
would be better to give all the responsibility to the CPR and the Supreme Court 
will give them the order to follow the legal procedure of the service. Would that 
iot be better than nationalization, than charging all the Canadian people? 


| Mr. BAKER: We give all the passenger service to the CNR, did I understand 
you? I think you said CPR. You want to give the passenger service to the CPR? 


Mr. BOULANGER: Yes, if the CPR were forced by law. If it comes to an 
argument of law of 1881, at the time when they were to do this and do that and 
sive service at all times for the country, if they were forced by a judgment of 
she Supreme Court to give the service the way they are supposed to give it, 
would you not prefer that rather than taxing all the Canadian people by the 
aationalization of the CPR. 


| Mr. BAKER: The matter of how we agree or how we assess the situation, 
whether it is bus service, air transportation or whether it is a telephone system, 
't is a service. My contention is that if it is a service it belongs to the people. 
Now, you think it is fair if I may say this: With a $44 million net profit that 
they should discontinue passenger when they made that kind of money, I think 
chey should continue to give the service and I do not know whether Bill No. 
2-120 is still before the House of Commons— 


Mr. BOULANGER: Yes. 


Mr. Baker: Is it? Thank goodness, because they want another $65 million on 
cop of the $44 million. Now, do you not think they are bleeding the taxpayers as 
t is now, or trying to? But I think the prime objective here is service. How can 
t best be achieved? Now, you know what they did with the ‘‘Dominion’’, 
jeteriorating and downgrading. I do not think that is fair whether it is a private 
sompany or a public company. To do this to the people out west you hurt 
canada. And I think that this is a matter of service and if it can be better 
achieved through nationalization, I say do it that way. In fact, the service in my 
hinking if it belongs to the people then it should be owned and operated by the 
deople. 


The CHAIRMAN: You regard it as a utility? 
Mr. BAKER: Yes. 


Mr. MacEwan: I understand you presently have day liner service from 
Regina to other areas; is that right? 


Mr. BAKER: To Saskatoon. 
Mr. MacEwan: That is the only one? How long has that been in operation? 


Mr. BAKER: I do not know the exact figure. I have been on it several times 
ind it is very good. 


Mr. MacEwan: Well patronized? 
Mr. Baker: Well, any time I have been on it they had to rush to get a seat. 
Mr. MacEwan: And how often does it run? 


Mr. BAKER: Three times, I think. Twice a day each day. 
23802—4 
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Mr. Fawcett: I just have one question and I wondered after going thro 
this brief if there is not a sort of underlying thought here in light of the 
that the Canadian Pacific Company as a whole has more or less built an emp 
on the basis of these considerations that were given to it in order that it co 
build a transcontinental railway. Would it be your thought that separating 
these subsidiaries from the railway company, as far as revenues and profits 
concerned, as long as the railway portion was making a profit, the Canad 
Pacific should continue to provide what should be considered to be essen 
passenger service? I do not know whether I made myself clear or not. 


Mr. Baker: If I understand you correctly, I think in dealing with the C 
you have to take the whole thing into consideration, because of the vast gi 
and concessions made and they are making more money out of these in 
ments, in some ways, than they are through the railway system. Do not fo 
the farmers of this province, and of the west, are considering the loss anc 
freight rates, too. I think you have to take the whole thing into context ¢ 
work from there. Now, I think you could make a division if they had somethin, 
that had been formed for other fields. Do not forget the tremendous rights 
received from our mineral rights—oil and gas resources. It is a pretty lucrat 
business and if I were the CPR I would want to divide them, too. 


Mr. FAWcETT: Just to put it another way: Would you consider it unfair 
they would cancel, for instance, the “Dominion”, when it is known that they 
making an over-all profit in railway operation? 


Mr. Baker: I think they brought that out—$44 million. They lost 
million, why should they not continue? They are not losing on the over-all. 


Mr. BALLARD: Just one simple question. The concept of nationalizing b 
CPR has been mentioned two or three times this morning. I notice in your b ie 
on page 5 that you give some history of railway or the attempt to build : 
national railway prior to the 1881 agreement and it is indicated here that som« 
of these earlier contracts indicated that if the government decided to take ove’ 
the railway after it had been constructed that the contractors wo d bi 
reimbursed for the value of the railway, less any amounts of money thro 1 
subsidies—in land and money—granted to them. Would you suggest, along it 
your suggestion of nationalization, that this same theory be applied today, tl 
if we do nationalize the CPR we should first of all determine a fair value fo: 4 
CPR and then deduct the amount of subsidies and the current value of 2 ny 
assets that they have acquired since, as a result of these subsidies that w 
paid? 

Mr. BAKER: To go back to the chapters mentioned here that would ne 
indicate that. We would go back to the original. We would make a pretty go 
deal, wouldn’t we? 


The whole thing would fall in the realm of negotiations. 
not think I am the kind of person who does not want to give a man a fair p! 
for what he has built up. Now, according to this statutory declaration he 
works out in a different fashion and if you follow this, I do not know whe' 
Parliament would follow that or not, I think the whole thing would have ' 
negotiated. ' { a 
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Mr. BALLARD: In your opinion, then, you cannot separate one part of this 
original deal from another? I mean they will always be considered in one 
concept or as one part. 


Mr. BAKER: What I would be interested in would be the concession of 
land—the 25 million acres—and the over-all amount that was paid at the start. 
From what I can gather they actually got the railway for nothing. It did not 
cost them one red cent and they got the land on top of it and $126 million 
dollars. So where should we start? Should we go back to the original concept 
written in the 37th Year of Victoria, chapter 14, section 10? I think it is a pretty 
hard thing to say just where you would start. 


Mr. BALLARD: That would be a desirable starting point, would it not? 


| Mr. BAKER: I would think so. Well, I think we should, because look at the 
concessions we gave. 


Mr. BALLARD: You say the CPR got the railway for nothing, Mr. Baker? 


| Mr. Baker: I might as well say that. It was the concessions they got. This 
western part. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. Baker, in the second paragraph on the opening page, you 
say that in the 1880’s, the Canadian Pacific Railway along with other railways, 
were fighting for public support to attain the “plum”, and you have the word 
“plum” in quotations. Is the word “plum” in quotations because you are quoting 
‘someone or is it not? 

Mr. BAKER: No idea, sir. 


Mr. ByRNE: You say, “the right to be involved in the development of 
western Canada”. In this way you mean the right to build a railway? 


Mr. BAKER: The other concessions that went with it. I am including the land 
concessions. 


Mr. ByRNE: Well, could you tell me, Mr. Baker, what you are referring to 
when you say, that there were railway companies fighting for public support? 


Mr. BAKER: It came out at other meetings I have been at, and some of the 
research I have done, that there were others, that were interested as well. 


Mr. Byrne: There were other companies interested? 
Mr. BAKER: This is what I have read. 


Mr. Byrne: Do you recall that there was a previous offer made of 
something like 30 million acres of land and something in excess of $25 million? 


Mr. Baker: I do not remember the exact figures but it runs in my mind 
about reading that in my research, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the last question that I am going—are you 
continuing, Mr. Byrne? 

Mr. Byrne: Is Mr. Baker going to be back later? 
‘The CHAIRMAN: It is one o’clock. I have only two others who are to ask 
questions and I am just wondering if there are more, then we will finish it now 


and if not, then we will adjourn and have Mayor Baker return. 
23802—43 
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Mr. Baker: If we could finish it I would appreciate it. But I will stay 
long as you want. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I have Mr. Byrne, I have Mr. Bell, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, we all have questions whi 
we would like to ask. Would it be any help to His Worship if we stayed anoth 
15 minutes and that can be conveniently taken from our meal arrangement 
Would it help if we tried to finish the witness in the next 15 or 20 minutes? 


Mr. BAKER: I am prepared to stay. 


The CHAIRMAN: We would like to accommodate His Worship. Let 
continue until a quarter after one and that will be the time limit, gentleme 
There are repetitious questions; could we practice some restraint. 


Mr. ByRNE: On page 2, you say that by refusing was one of the methods of 
discouraging passengers on the railway. You say refusing to sell available spae 
on its trains. Have you anything to say on that? 


Mr. BAKER: I put that in, because at the Board of Transport Commissioners 
there seemed to be a lot of information come out with regard to people being 
told to wait and take the ‘Canadian’, because it has these other facilities, ar 
this and that, and it was part of the over-all downgrading. I think Mayor Lew1 
got out a point about his mother here, which was similar and this is the sort 0 
thing that we noticed that it was part of the over-all process of downgrading, it 
you want to call it that. 


Mr. Byrne: Do you believe, Mr. Baker, as some other witnesses 
indicated, that a local service operating at an appropriate time of day betwee 
Winnipeg, Medicine Hat and Calgary, would eliminate the serious problem 0! 
today; that is, being able to travel between Winnipeg or Calgary? 


Mr. Baker: Are you speaking of a day liner? 
Mr. BYRNE: Yes. 


Mr. BAKER: I think this could be a help. You might even find that you 
develop a good national policy. This could work in with it. Now a day line 
service will serve partly, but you are sort of segregating your prairies from th 
west and from the east. My thinking is that in Canada today, and as a g od 
Canadian, we have the best country in the world so let us keep it unified 
the only way is through transportation. 


Mr. Byrne: On the other hand, there is a long stretch of railway betwee 
Kenora, or even from Winnipeg to Sudbury that you would not need to be 
dragging this long consist. They offer a very speedy service between Montres 1 
and Toronto which has no connection whatever with transcontinental serviet 
But it has become a very sufficient service. Do you not think it would be 
possible to establish a rapid transit service say between Winnipeg and t 
larger cities, stopping at the more important points? 

Mr. BAKER: That is a possibility. But you must not forget that we ha 
pretty vast country out here and you have to cover many miles anyway so what 
is really the purpose? Is it not better to have a good national policy first? 

Mr. ByRNE: Did you know that we are now subsidizing railways over Wi 
is called the bridge? A straight ramp that the government brought in bac! 
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the 50’s. I think it was something like $8 million for each of the railways for 
driving their equipment over this bridge. So it is conceivable do you not think, 
Mr. Baker, that we could develop a rapid transit system? 


| Mr. BAKER: I do not think I can argue against that, sir. I think that is good. 
Just like we have a rapid service between Saskatoon and Regina and it is 
working well, but I think that this can all fit into an over-all pattern. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): In view of the expressions of opinion that 
the Mayor has given about the responsibilities and obligations of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, I would like him to express himself on the obligations that he 
‘feels that we, in this Committee have, in so far as the various costs to 
passengers are concerned. I do not think this matter has been mentioned for 
‘some time and I asked in the framework of this national reservation put on his 
previous remarks, what specific responsibility do you feel we have to assess the 
various costs in so far as the modes of travel are concerned, the cost of buses, 
the low labour content of some as against the railways, the cost of air travel, 
the highways and the availability out west of gas perhaps in a more cheaper 
fashion. Should we, in view of what has been said about these local services, try 
to get all the information we can and then arbitrarily declare that we think it 
would be better for say Moose Jaw and Regina to have only bus service because 
it is the cheapest form of travel, provided it meets all the other requirements? 
Have you any thoughts to express on this? I think it is fairly important in this 
context now. 

@ (1.10 p.m.) 

Mr. BAKER: Well, that is quite a question. First of all, with regard to costs, I 
would hope that you would check into the costs of different railway systems. I 
understand you can go from Saskatoon to Winnipeg, cheaper than you can from 
Regina to Winnipeg, and yet they are further away. No. 1, I think that is the 
field you should get into. Now, as to whether you should just serve an area like 
Regina, or Calgary, or Winnipeg, Brandon and Moose Jaw, Medicine Hat and so 
forth, with just a bus system, if that is all you can come up with, I would say 
then forget all about it. I do not think any major cities in this country should 
not have the opportunity of different types of service. I would hate to see this 
Committee just come up and say “we just need a bus service,” and Kenora to 
Toronto or Toronto to Montreal has railway, bus, air and everything else. After 
all, this is a nation; we are all contributing in our taxes to this whole country 
and that is what has made it strong. If you balkanize it that way, then you will 
hear more of breakaways, perhaps in the future. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe. 


Mr. Pascoe: I have many questions, but I will just ask one direct one now. 
On page 4, the Mayor referred to the fact that the CPR, by their tax exemptions 
are exempted nearly $250,000 a year, and it says this burden will remain and 
increase so long as the tax exemption clause remains in effect. Are you 
Suggesting that by curtailing their passenger service, they are losing this 
privilege of tax exemption? Do you argue that point? 

Mr. BAKER: Well, let us put it this way, Mr. Pascoe. You are asking about 
subsidization. This has been quite a discussion today. We in Regina have been 
doing this every year since we have been a city, and today it is worth a quarter 
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of a million. The extra water revenue runs to about $6,000 extra a year. No 
if that land was developed in downtown Regina, that would bring to us 
taxation, perhaps a million or a million and a half a year. So you see what ¥ 
are losing. 


Mr. Pascoe: You say “so long as the exemption clause remains in effe 
You are implying that it is not going to remain in effect? 
Mr. BAKER: Well, I hope it does not remain in effect. I hope you people 
Ottawa will do something about it. Did I answer your question? 


Mr. Pascoe: Well, hardly, but let it go. 


Mr. BAKER: Well, I think as long as it remains in effect, we are losing, 
We are not getting anything for this concession, are we? 


Mr. Pascoe: No. That is what I am trying to argue, that the fact you 
passengers— 


Mr. BAKER: We do not look upon this, because we are contributing 
much that we should have the rail service; nothing doing. That would be 
pretty poor way of assessing a city, as I could see it, that we should 
contributing moneys toward an over-all railway system. 


Mr. SHERMAN: No, I did not have a question of this witness, thanks } 
Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Baker, in dealing with this matter of non-rail revenue 
want to ask you whether or not you think that some of the non-rail revenue 0 
the CPR investment should be allocated to provide some of the deficit ft 
passenger service. I think you suggested that. Have you considered how much | 
this should be used? And I am not asking you for any figure or percentage but 
am asking you whether or not this revenue should be confined to the reven 
received by the company from assets that were included in the concessions. ; 


Mr. BAKER: I think that would be the position I would take. Anything 
they received through concessions and through those concessions where the 
have made investments. Now, the only problem there is so much of it doveti 
into other subsidiaries, where they have taken money from here and built the 
up. But I think any returns that have come directly or indirectly from thes 
concessions, whether it is mineral rights, land or other types, portions of the 
should be earmarked for these deficits. 

Mr. Otson: You talked about the $41 million that the CPR had made in: 
income. 

Mr. BAKER: $44 million. 

Mr. Outson: I understood you to say $41 million, in 1965. 

Mr. BAKER: Okay, if it is $41 million, we will take that. 

Mr. Otson: Well, they had this $41 million then after they had paid all 
cost of running the passenger service. If we accept their figures that $26 m ilo 
was the deficit in passenger service, then they must have made about $7 


million out of freight. You suggest in your last sentence I think the national 
tion of the CPR—I am interested in what you have said on page 5, on how 
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would go about nationalizing the Canadian Pacific Railway. I think that you say 
there that there was the statute passed seven years before the 1880 and 1881 
agreement, that provided that every contract for the construction of a railroad 
or any part of it, the government of Canada reserved the right to purchase it at 
a price equal to the actual construction cost, plus 10 per cent. Is this what you 
would use arriving at the purchase of the railway? 


Mr. Baker: I think we should start there. I think someone else asked me 
that question a moment ago, or was it you that asked me? This is what is there 
and I think it would be an excellent position to begin negotiations. 


Mr. OLSON: Then, when you have found out what that figure is, you take off 
the value of all the lands that they have sold since 1881. Well, it says here 
“after first deducting from the amount to be paid the land sold being valued at 
the full amount the contractors may have received from the sale of such lands’’. 
They would wind up in a hole, would they not? 


Mr. BAKER: I guess they would, but I would like to be on that negotiating 
team. I think it is a matter of—I think you would have to take the whole thing 
‘nto consideration, and let us not forget their assets. What are they $2 billion, 
$900 million. It would be a good place to start from there too, you know. 


Mr. Otson: Well, I may have been a little facetious, although it was not 
shese statutes, and this provision of 37 Victoria, Chapter 14, are just as valid as 
‘he chapter giving the concessions, in your opinion? 


Mr. BAKER: Yes. 
Mr. Otson: Thank you, Mr. Baker. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Reid will be the last questioner. 


Mr. Rew: Mr. Bell put a question concerning a national transportation 
dolicy. If it was decided that you would get only a bus service, is this not in 
3ssence what you are asking for, when you ask for a national transportation 
yolicy. You are taking the risk that you may not get what you want? In other 
vords, it is not really a solution? 


Mr. Baker: When I am thinking of a national policy, I am certainly 
hinking of a national transportation policy where you give equal services to the 
‘entres that have had them, and if you only gave bus service to this area, then 
‘ay to Regina, you are cutting out the air service and the rail and everything 
‘Ise, so you could take it that far. But the national policy I am thinking of, and 
vhat we as the city of Regina believe is that we should give every type of 
lervice to every Canadian, where possible. Now, you cannot go and build an 
irport in a town with 500 people, but the city of Moose Jaw, for example, has 
10 air service, and I do not think that is right for a city of this type. I think it 
hould have a good airstrip, an airport and everything else. You are cutting off 
he air services—it was mentioned here a minute ago—Trans-Air and so forth. 
Iverything is being reduced. Yorkton is suffering. So now we do not have any 
yassenger service. All we have is the bus service that is left, and other parts of 
vanada have every type of service. Now I am a Canadian, and I want to treat 
very Canadian in Canada the same, and I do not think you can say to Moose 
aw, or to Regina, the capital city of this province “You have to have bus 
ervice. You are not good enough for rail or air service.” That is what I would 
ake from your question. 
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Mr. Rerp: My question was that if you did have a National Board, it w 
have to take into consideration the cost of providing the services, and 
method of providing these services that could be met by the population. 


Mr. Baker: A good National Board would see that everybody got e 
service. 

Mr. Rep: Regardless of the cost? 

Mr. BAKER: That is right. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Chairman. Has the Canadian Pacific Railway been g 
for the city of Regina? 

Mr. BAKER: They have not lost any money, that is for sure. Now, jus 
moment; I am now running down the CPR at Regina. The hotel accommodati 
regardless of the situation, we are most pleased that it was built here, a 
it has convention facilities. Now, let us look at the other side to be fair, 
has done a lot for the city. Please do not take it all on one side. We want 
fair, but we feel that, after all is said and done, we do not get tax 
which—taken over a ten year period, that is $2,500,000, gentlemen. Right nov 
is practically two mills of taxes that we have conceded, and the w 
preference and concessions. But I am not sure. Let us look at the good side, 
It is not all bad. But I think that what we want is a service that is good fo 
the people of this country. 

Mr. O’KEEFE: Well, would you agree that we should have the same se 
in Newfoundland as you asked. 

Mr. BaKER: The answer is “Yes”. Why should not Newfoundland. It is 
newest province. Why should not it get complete service. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are not here discussing Newfoundland, and its pr ; 
lems, Mr. Olson. We are discussing passenger travel on the CPR. And nov 
behalf of the Committee, Mayor Baker, thank you for your presentation. CO 
please, gentlemen, there was no more questioning. 

Mr. ByRNE: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, how many more briefs 
we have. I am not quite satisfied that all of the questions have been askec 
Mr. Baker that the Committee might like. I would rather sit up tonight hearir 
briefs, than riding on the train in any event. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are eleven more briefs, Mr. Byrne. 

Mr. Byrne: Eleven more. Will they all be detailed? 


The CHAIRMAN: They are all detailed, yes. I would think that every 
that is to be presented is an important one, otherwise, it would not be here. 


Mr. Byrne: Well, of course there are a number of areas. 

Mr. BakER: If you want me to stay, I will stay after dinner, and come bé 

The CHAIRMAN: No, there is no intention— 

Mr. Baker: I appreciate this, I hope I am giving you answers, that 
trying to— 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me a moment, Mayor Baker if you please. 
was no intention Mr. Byrne, of restricting questioning. That was extended 
the understanding that the questions would be finished at that time, and 
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not want you to leave an impression here that we are in any way restricting 
questions of the witnesses. You understand that, because that is the impression 
you left. 


Mr. ByrNE: I am not satisfied. If you have sufficient briefs that are going to 
keep us going on into the night, that is one thing, but you recall that yesterday 
we completed our hearings rather early, and we still had time. 


Mr. BAKER: Well, I think I had better stay and— 
The CHAIRMAN: I think we have eleven briefs— 
Mr. BAKER: I am only too happy to stay; it does not matter to me. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask again. Excuse me, Mayor Baker. Are 
there any further questions of witnesses by the members to be asked of Mayor 
Baker on the submission by the city of Regina? I asked that before, and the 
indication was four people. Now, Mr. Byrne, if you are not finished with your 
questioning, I will give you five more minutes with the Mayor, but that will be 


) cule 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, there have been quite a number of things said in 


_ the brief that are not completely substantiated by facts. There was one question 


about the 6/10 of a thousand cubic feet—gallons of water, for the Hotel 


Saskatchewan now— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne, what does this have to do with rail passenger 


_ service of the CPR? 


Mr. Byrne: Well, it is in the brief. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but that does not mean to say that it is in order. 


Mr. BAKER: I have another report here on it, sir. I think we are supposed to 
realize something like seven thousand— 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Baker—excuse me please— really, I do not want to 


interfere, but we have to keep things in order, and within our terms of ref- 


erence. Mr. Byrne, I suggest to you that the question of the gallonage of water 
in a hotel run by the Canadian Pacific has nothing to do with our terms of 
reference here, and I would suggest that— 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Chairman, the witness said that this was one of the 
“plums” that was given to the CPR, and the argument is— 


The CHAIRMAN: We all recognize the concessions that the CPR has, still Mr. 


_ Byrne, I suggest that you bring yourself within the terms of reference before 


us. 
Mr. ByrNE: Well, I would like to ask under what arrangement you allow 
this, when you are paying 46 cents for a thousand gallans. If it cost you that 


_Wwhy was this special arrangement made by the provincial government? 


Mr. BAKER: I did not do it, sir; that was 1927. 


Mr. Byrne: That was done long before my time. 
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Mr. BAKER: I have been Mayor eight years now, and three years an Alder 
man. That was done before my time. 

Mr. ByRNE: Well, in view of the fact that the Committee has eleven mo 
briefs, that is all. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mayor Baker, I appreciate your coming again here from 
Regina, and although we are in the City of Moose Jaw, really it is not to cas 
any aspersions against the City of Regina, had we time we would have come t 
the City of Regina also, in addition to Moose Jaw. Thank you very much, sir. 

Gentlemen, before we adjourn I do want to get a printed brief on the 
Village of Coderre and surrounding municipalities, presented by I. H. Codair, 
the Secretary of the Village of Coderre. This brief will not be submitted. It is te 
be printed as an Appendix to our Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. May I 
have a motion to that effect, please. Moved by Mr. Fawcett and seconded by 
Mr. Hall. All in favour. 


Motion agreed to. 
It is now 1:25 p.m. We will readjourn here to 2:30. Yes, Sir? 


An hon. Memser: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if there could be som 
indication of the order in which briefs will be accepted this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. The next brief will be presented by Mayor J. 
Jackson, President, Saskatchewan Urban Municipalities Association; after that 
will be the Railroad Labour Association, (Moose Jaw Division), Mr. J. J. 
Hudson, President Moose Jaw and District Labour Council. Then we have a 
number of M.L.A.’s. I do not want to show any preference, but this is the orde! 
that I have. Mr. John S. Burton, Office of the Leader of the Opposition; Mr 
E. R. Wood, Swift Current and then the brief to be presented on five M.L.A, 
by Mr. Blakeney, and then we have Mr. J. R. Knelson, Secretary of Moose Ja 
Local of Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union; Alderman C. C. Williams of the City 
of Regina. We have a brief here from the Regina C. C. F. Metro Council, whi 
is not to be read, I understand, but from the introductory remark, to be printed 
as an appendix. Messrs. W. G. Davies and G, T. Snyder, members of the Sas 
katchewan Legislature for Moose Jaw City. I suggest that we resume here @ 
2:30, and how we proceed this afternoon, will have a bearing on how late v 
will sit in the evening session, I think, under the circumstances, Aldermai 
Williams, it would be in order for you to be on at 2:30, I am sure that wo 
meet with the approval of everyone here, since you have to make a connection 


Mr. WruutaMs: No, we just have the one car, I think we can stay aroun¢ 
here more than one afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, I think I should take Mayor Jackson first, Alde 
Williams. 

Mr. WILu1AMs: That is perfectly all right. 


The CHAIRMAN: Being a former alderman myself, I know how these mayo! 
feel about being superseded by aldermen; so we will take Mayor Jackson f 


and see how we proceed from there. 


We will reconvene at 2:30. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
e (2.30 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum. The Committee will have a 5-minute in 
camera meeting. All but not Members of the Committee, please leave the room 
for five minutes while we discuss some matters that are before the Committee. 


(Whereupon the Committee went into in camera session.) 


The CHAIRMAN: We now resume our open session. There was a one-page 
brief presented to us by Mr. Harold Brooks from Medicine Hat who came in late 
and I will read it. 


| “Gentlemen, the folowing is my personal experience with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway with regard to their attitude toward passenger service. 


On April 4th, 1966 I phoned the local CPR office and requested chairs for 
myself and my family, two adults and three children, for an intended trip from 
Winnipeg, Manitoba to Saint John, New Brunswick. The date of departure from 
Winnipeg was August 10. Specific sleeping car accommodation was requested. I 
_was refused quotations on fares, the reason being stated that there was to be a 
change in fares forthcoming in the very near future. Phone calls were made 
_ April 6 and again on April 12 and on April 20. We were not able to obtain any 

quotation on fares. Finally on April 22 the CPR ticket office did contact me by 

-phone and stated the exact cost of our tickets. The Medicine Hat head office 
contacted the Montreal office by direct wire on two occasions between April 4 
‘and April 20, but apparently to no avail. If there is blame to be attached it 
could not be to the personnel of the Medicine Hat CPR office staff who were 
most polite and couteous. To conclude this brief note, our family have decided 
_ to travel via Canadian National Railway and have made reservations according- 
ly. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) HAROLD BROOKS.” 


I have been informed by the Moose Jaw and District Labour Council that 
Mayor Jackson has acceded to the Moose Jaw District Labour Council being 
heard first. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAcKSOoN: That is correct. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Mayor. We will proceed then with the 
brief of the Moose Jaw and District Labour Council. We have, presenting the 
_brief of the Labour Council, Mr. Skoberg, executive of the Labour Council. 


| Mr. SKOBERG: Mr. Chairman, my name is John Skoberg and I am presenting 
‘this brief on behalf of the Moose Jaw and District Labour Council in my 
Capacity as a member of the executive for the labour council. Our president, 
Mr. Hudson, has asked me to express his regrets at not being able to be present 
at this time. I have been asked to convey to this Committee, Mr. Chairman, a 
most cordial welcome from the City of Moose Jaw on behalf of the Moose Jaw 
| and District Labour Council. 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce a lady whom we have brought 
here for the purpose of reading our brief in French, Mrs. Astrida Law, who has 
graciously consented to do this for us, the Moose Jaw and District Labour 


] 
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Council, and following this I will then present it and be quite prepared 
answer any questions that I possibly can before this Committee. Mrs. Law. 


(Translation) 


Mrs. ASTRIDA LAW: 


Submission to the Transport and Communication Committee 
of the House of Commons. Moose Jaw, Sask, May 11, 1966. 


Made on behalf of the Moose Jaw and District Labour Council. 
Mr. Chairman, 
Members of the Committee: 


The Moose Jaw and District Labour Council representing some 500 
members in our Community wish to express our appreciation to your Com 
mittee for the opportunity of presenting this brief. 


While the members of our Unions affiliated with the Moose Jaw 
District Labour Council constitute a substantial portion of the population of 
Community, we consider that our views are shared by the people in Saska 
ewan generally. 


and the community in which we live. We are also very alarmed when the mean 
of commuting from one area to another is affected, as we feel that 


required if we are to remain a united nation. 


Our Labour Council wish to express our regret at the timing of the 
hearings in that with the busy season at hand the people of our fair weste 
provinces will not realize the seriousness of the lack of passenger facilities 
it is too late. 


While we do not intend to enter into a series of lengthy debate on 
elimination of employees positions, it can, however, be only realistic to sta 
without fear of contradiction that with the elimination of any rail service 
number of employees with X number of years service will be directly affe 


It is the opinion of the Labour Council that the Canadian people whi 
understanding and sympathetic, are immune to the particular plight of t 
railway employee. These employees have a definite interest in their industry ¢ 
well as those who have set the policy and it is an accepted fact that employe 
hired on in the same good faith as those of the official family and both 
reap their just rewards from the same garden. 


We submit the first step an individual or company must take upon ente 
a business is to have a saleable product or service. The Railroad has only serv 
to sell insofar as providing any transportation facilities for the people 
Canada. The second step is to be competitive, both in price and service. We fe 
that this Committee can easily determine whether this prereq 
has been or is being met by the Canadian Pacific Railway. The third qualif 
tion, quality of service or product. All know how important quality is wh 
buying an article or service. If any of these three items are out of line with t 
other, naturally business is going to suffer for it. The Moose Jaw and Distr 
Labour Council respectfully submit that the Canadian Pacific Railway, of k 
has failed on two of these initial standards, and as a consequence, in 
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competitive field of handling passengers, has failed the employee and the 
Canadian public. 


The Labour Council submits that the quality of service offered to the public 
is not in keeping with the obligation that the CPR took unto itself in the 
agreement between the People of Canada and themselves. It is difficult to 
believe that express cars, etc. attached to the tail end of the only remaining 
passenger train on the main line, the Canadian, can indicate good faith on the 
part of the CPR management. It is also naive to suggest that trains running late 
consistently is conducive in the promoting of rail passenger traffic. For any 
transportation company to downgrade their passenger train and run it as a 
ghost train as has been done by the Canadian Pacific Railway, is a mockery to 
the travelling public, and particularly when most of the company owned lunch 
counters were closed so that if a person wanted to travel he would be required 
to pack a lunch and be prepared to change clothes in the rest rooms. This is 
reminiscent of pioneer days. 


The Moose Jaw and District Labour Council believes that unless the CPR is 
prepared to provide efficient and competitive service that they should remove 
themselves from all passenger service immediately and entirely and that this 
Committee should recognize the urgency in the transportation passenger situa- 
tion and recommend the implementation of a National Transportation Policy. 


The Labour Council is always concerned with the lack of responsibility on 
the part of management in a training or retraining program. We suggest that 
the CPR has made no effort to cope with the problem of competition and service 
in their training program. There has never been any evidence shown that the 
personnel have been given special instruction, through classes, as to the 
soliciting of business such as has been done in other transportation companies 
especially the airlines. 


Mr. Chairman and members of your committee, it is the opinion of the 
Labour Council that our Canada should not be severed by the lack of an 
effective transportation system. We do not intend to stand in the way of 
progress, but it has been acknowledged that the rural areas are the life blood of 
the Nation and as has been said “Cold statistics must at times yield to human 
endeavour’. We submit that the endeavour of these people entitles them to 
continue consideration and services of a quality they are deserving of. 


We realize that this Committee is aware of the ever increasing urbanization 
of our country and that rapid transportation is of great importance to our 
orderly and economic growth. It can only follow that efficient rail transportation 
must be in the foreground when one considers the ever increasing crowding on 
our highways and the cost in personal safety. People have to get to and from 
work and shopping areas and convenient, safe and fast ways must be estab- 
lished to accomplish this. It may be of interest to note at this time that one line 
of railroad track can carry as many people in a peak hour as 20 lanes of 
‘reeway and while the CPR has taken the defeatest attitude insofar as rail 
Dassenger travellers are concerned, it has been proven by the Canadian National 
‘chat rail traffic is on the upswing. We do not hesitate to say that if proper 
efficient service is provided by the CPR their balance books at the end of the 
year would also show a marked increase. 
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The Moose Jaw and District Labour Council recognizes that there is litt 
employment in an industry which is not prepared to meet the needs of th 
Canadian public but at the same time accepts the fact that to perpetuate 
situation of no return, is not in keeping with our economic growth. 

The Labour Council considers that the Government owes it to both Labou 
and Management to provide guidelines and direction and to establish sens 
ble, co-ordinated priorities. We submit that it is of the utmost importance th 
the social and economic impact on communities and the Canadian public t 
considered as first, last and always. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the Moose J 
and District Labour Council feel most strongly that a National Passenger Trait 
Transportation policy must be given high priority before further segmentatio 
results between the East and the West. The people in Western Canada consid 
that we are entitled to equal treatment as those of the East, but unfortunate 
this has not been characteristic of recent decisions of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners. 

We feel that this Committee will realize that there is more to be considere 
than simply the economic gains to any one corporate power-elite. We respec 
fully ask that in your deliberations and recommendations that consideration b 
given to the travelling public in the providing of modern day transportatie 
facilities that will be competitive, saleable and of a high quality. 

The Moose Jaw and District Labour Council has been authorized to state 
that the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, with an affilliated membership of 
some 24,000 concur in principle with the views set forth in this submission. ‘ 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


J. Hudson. 
President—Moose Jaw & District Labour Council. 


(English) 


Mr. Rew: Mr. Chairman, since most members of this Committee 
bilingual, perhaps it would be unnecessary for the gentleman to re-read it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, very much, Mrs. Law and we will have 
Boulanger make some remarks that he mentioned that he wanted to. 


(Translation) 

Mr. BouLaNGER: Mrs. Law, you will not mind my remaining seated, I hope 
The usual practice of the Committee is for its members to remain seated wh 
putting questions to witnesses. 


May I personally congratulate you on your perfect French. I should al 
congratulate the regional council on having seen to it that your brief to : 
Committee was presented in one of the official languages of the House, nam 
French. I would simply like to thank you for the courtesy you have shown a 
for this very fine gesture of Canadianism vis-a-vis the Committee sitting at t 
time. I would have a few questions to put, but understand that Mr. Skobe 
will return to answer questions. 
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Mrs. Law: I would simply like to state that we have the greatest need for 
Tailways. 


Mr. CARON: What is your nationality, Mrs. Law? 
Mrs. Law: I am Ukrainian. 
Mr. Caron: Thank you very much. 


(English) 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mrs. Law. I assure you, Mr. 
Skoberg, there is no need for you to read the brief. It is all well understood. 
The questioning will commence with Mr. Boulanger again. 


Mr. BOULANGER: My question would have been in French first and it has to 
do with a very important mistake. In the French part, you say 500 members and 


in the English one you say 5,000. Which is the correct one? It is important 
for you to answer that. 


Mr. Skoserc: In the first paragraph, it is 5,000 members. 
Mr. BouLANGER: You feel as well as some others do in the inquiry that the 


CPR does not offer service and proper commodities, in the handling of passen- 
gers they have 1,000 passenger cars serving the public, and you claim in your 


f 


brief that this is one of the reasons that they have lost passengers which has 
brought about the discontinuance of the “Dominion”. Is that about it? 


Mr. SkoBERG: This is correct, sir. It is our opinion, the Moose Jaw and 
District Labour Council, that we have not had a saleable product or service that 


_the people will buy. This has been quite clearly brought out in the program that 


the other railroad has brought into the picture. This is the opinion that we have 
come to. 


Mr. BOULANGER: You definitely say that the service that has been offered on 
the “Canadian” and CPR was very bad. 


Mr. SKOBERG: Of late. 


Mr. BouLaNnceErR: A last question. To use a word in French ““moquerie”’ 
which is very strong, you refer to a mockery of the passenger. Mockery means 
in the English language, if I make it clear, that you did not give a hoot what 
happened to the passengers. That is about what it means. 


Mr. SKoBERG: I think you are quite correct, sir. 


__. Mr. BouLancer: Then you say that you come back to the pioneer age. That 
is still another clear statement. My last important question is: In French you 
use the word “national” which is not quite the same in English. What I gather is 
that you mean that you are in favour of the nationalization of the CPR 
organization in this country and that the Canadian people should pay for all 
this? 

| Mr. Skoserc: In the brief, sir, we have suggested that there be a national 
transportation policy. We sincerely believe that this should be done to provide 
the service that the people of Canada are entitled to. The reason that we 
referred to the pioneer days in the questions you asked a moment ago is the fact 
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that the services that we received prior to the last number of years were just a 
good in the pioneer days and there was better service provided then 
transport people than what there is now on the Canadian Pacific and on 
branch lines. 

Mr. BouLANGER: You are from a labour association. In the last three or fou 
days we have heard a considerable amount of evidence about railway passe 
How does the use of passes affect the people who are retired? Would you sa 
that according to what you were promised by the company at the time th 
passes were issued that they were practically a part of your income? Would you 


say that the people who are using those pass privileges are adversely hurt by 
the curtailment in their use? 

Mr. SKoOBERG: There have been many complaints coming before our council 
from the people who do travel on passes, particularly the retired employees, 
and they consider this as part of their wage package at the time this agreemen’ 
was made. At this time, these people have to try and apply and if there i 
accommodation, they may be able to get on. It is our position that peopl 
generally are entitled to a certain privilege in this country and they art 
certainly not receiving it under these conditions. 

Mr. BouLANGER: You were here this morning I believe. Would you agre 
that somebody made a statement this morning, I think it was the Mayor o 
Moose Jaw, that some of you even have to pay income tax on the value of thos 
pass privileges, like it was considered income. I did not get what he meant a 
all. 

Mr. SKOBERG: He referred to the tax— 

Mr. BouLANGER: The pass privilege, yes. 

Mr. SKoBERG: I believe, sir, in reference to that a certain amount of mone 
we understand is chalked up on Canadian Pacific records, charged to eac 
employee for the use of their pass. The money is not taxable as such, but the 
do in their records chalk up a certain amount for use of passes and pass 
issued. 

Mr. BouLANGER: I think that to be reasonable, I must thank you 4 ut 
commend you. This is my last question. 

Mr. Rock: Since the English copy was not read, I would like to propose 
it be entered in the minutes as read. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. I will take a motion. Moved by Mr. Rock, seconded b 
Mr. Ballard, that the— , 

Mr. SKoBERG: I do not see that, Mr. Macaluso; there is the translation. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a slight difference in the translation. To avoid an 
confusion that might arise in the English translation— 

Mr. Rock: Your brief, in my opinion, is a very serious document. It 
a lot of— 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand from what the Clerk tells me that the Enghs 
translation will be printed automatically, Mr. Rock. 
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@ (15.09) 


Mr. Rock: It covers a lot of territory. I would like, first of all, to read this 
art which I want to come back to and discuss. There are no page numbers—that 
s not important. May I read certain portions of it. “With the elimination of any 
cail service “‘x’”’ number of employees and ‘‘x”’ agri of years service will be 
lirectly eed ” “That is quite true. On page 2, “That employees hired on the 
same good faith as those of the official family and both must reap, their just 
‘ewards from the same garden.” Then you “submit the first step an individual 
xr Company must take upon entering a business is to have a saleable product or 
service”. The second step is, ‘‘to be competitive, both in price and service.” “The 
hird qualification, quality of service or product”. On page 4, second last 
yaragraph, ‘‘The labour council considers that the government owes it to both 
abour and management to provide guidelines and direction and to establish 
‘ensible co-ordinated priorities. We submit that it is the utmost importance that 
he social and economic impact on communities and Canadian public be 
sonsidered at first, last and always.” Mr. Skoberg, our terms of reference read 
‘That the subject matter of the adequacy of the present program and future 
ylans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway to meet 
he effective demand of the public for such service, and the effects of such 
rogram. and plans, be referred to the standing committee on transport and 
ommunications for their consideration and report.’ You have covered quite a 
ew important items here which fit completely into the order. I am stating this 
yecause the questions I want to ask you will be along the lines of questions 
vhich were ruled out of order in another municipality. I am sure that Mr. Olson 
nd the Chairman will not rule me out of order right now because the order of 
eference fits into everything that I will ask. 


Do you know that every time a railway tries to improve its service by 
jetting from one point to another by a faster speed or by eliminating certain 
tops and giving a faster service, the union, the trade union men, they still stick 
o their guns and work from one part to another and ask for the same pay. For 
xample, let us take the case of runthroughs. When the Canadian National or 
Yanadian Pacific want to make an agreement within one group, this is where 
hey have a problem because between two points you have a runthrough and 
‘ou have a hard time to negotiate. It is a known fact, I believe, that there are 
ome engineers that have to work only, an hour and a half and get a day’s pay. 
Vhat I would like to know is what co-operation is your labour council prepared 
0 give in respect of existing labour contracts, regarding time and distance? 
"hese are matters which would have a great effect on the gross profit and loss 
nargin if, in the future, technical changes were to take place so that trains 
vould travel at twice the speed? 


Mr. Skoperc: As to the first part of the question, I believe you appreciate 
he fact that railway workers generally are piece-workers particularly in their 
unning trade. They are only paid for exactly the length of time and the 
umber of miles that they travel in any one particular subdivision as such. 
‘here is no guarantee, there is no suggestion that a person will know when he 
3 going to work or any other condition such as this. In a passenger train, 
aturally, you do know when you are going to work. Now, I do not know 
— -23802—5 
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whether you have ridden the head end of a very fast passenger train, 
visualized the hazards and the conditions you are putting up with on the hea 
end as such. I would suggest that if you possibly could within the right of th 
Committee to do so, that it would be a good idea to possibly do that. But 
labour council generally accepts the fact that there must be changes mad 
believe the Freedman Commission has made recommendations which will 
dealt with by the appropriate union and management committee. I do not thi 
labour generally are standing in the way of progress, but it is very difficult for 
labour generally to accept progress if there is not co-operation betwee 

management and labour, and I suggest at this time there is no co-operation. 


Mr. Rock: I agree with you there. There is not too much co-operation. } 
Skoberg, the members of the committee are pursuing different lines of q 
tioning and I am usually pursuing the line of questioning of speed, because ¥ 
will be having, I believe, in front of us some firms who have some new tec nic 
knowledge on speed on tracks and out of all this, we will be recommendit 
something and we do not know yet exactly what until everything is heard, z 
we will have the CPR back, too. We have one company, the United Air 
who claims that on the same trackage they can have trains travelling abe 
twice the speed they are today. You can realize in that case there has to be a k 
of changes in the labour contracts. Aircraft are great competitors of the tra 
today. The pilot will travel across Canada; the same pilot will cross the sea 
Europe. In the railroad business the engineer speeds across so many hund 
miles and that is the end of his day. Do you not feel that there should b 
direct change in this attitude by the union? Let him at least travel his six hours. 
Let us put it this way. Suppose that the trains between one capital city and 
another were to take half the time, do you not feel that we can give a better 
a more effective service, because the trains will be in competition with 
airplanes? I think at that time possibly the passenger will come back to 
train service. Do you not think that we should have a little more co-operation: 
that the engineers and trainmen should have a longer distance to travel, and t 
work more hours, than they expect if we have a change in the speed? 


said, but I would say that if you had the opportunity to ride some of the die 
locomotives in service, and the diesel fumes as such, I think you would real 
that safety is a situation that we have to be concerned with. I also appreci 
the situation and I am sure that the Moose Jaw and District Labour Co anc 
appreciate it and would not stand in the way of any changes that would né 
adversely affect the individual employee. But they definitely will ask that 
conditions set up that the employee be covered just as much as the compan 
The committee is set up for this purpose now. 


Mr. Rock: Is this going to be a one-sided stand that you will take as in | 
past. I see the CNR run between Montreal and Toronto. Now, that is not a v 
long distance, and I feel that an engineer can travel there and back if we hat 
speeds twice as fast in the future. And yet I understand that they change shi 
three times. I cannot see any sense in this at all. On a short run betwee: 
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Montreal and Toronto, engineers are changed three times. What future do the 
experts see for the CP? Have they any outlook in the future if they know that 
they may be, because of labour agreements, stopped in pursuing a program for 
high speed trains, or if they find out that it will cost them the same price to run 
that distance, or may be even more, because of the attitude of the unions. In 
other words, in the manufacturing line when you can produce twice as much 
you will sell it cheaper because you produce twice as much. It seems that when 
it comes to railroading every time they do something faster, it is costing more, 
and it should be costing less. 


Mr. SKOBERG: I suggest, sir, that once again the Freedman Commission dealt 

with this quite thoroughly in the representations made before the Commis- 
sioners as they went throughout the country. I might say that I personally, 
work on the head end of a train. I know the conditions imposed upon the 
individuals employed by the company. I do not think the employees generally 
are opposed to any change, if it is not a one-sided change. And I do believe that 
che unions are quite prepared to accept their responsibility, and will accept it 
when the time comes, as long as it is a unilateral agreement. 
Mr. SALTSMAN: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Skoberg, during the hearings that have 
deen taking place over the last few days, we have heard some conflicting 
ypinions regarding the abandonment of the “Dominion”. Some of the represen- 
vations that we have had have indicated that they are not terribly opposed to 
this abandonment. Others have been very concerned about it. There have been 
some suggestions that the curtailment of rail services hurts some groups of 
deople to a greater extent than it hurts other groups of people. There has been 
some mention that older people, as an example, are seriously disadvantaged 
when railway services are curtailed. As someone who is connected with the 
-ailroad business, would you care to comment on the differences and usages 
Jetween one group and another of railway services? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Well, sir, it is our opinion that it is quite true that there is a 
lifferential between people generally and Canadian citizens. I think you can 
ippreciate that those members here, and many of us may possibly be able to go 
yut and buy a ticket on an aeroplane and go from here to there without any 
jualms whatsoever as to economics, but there are very, very many people in 
Janada, and I believe the situation is not becoming any better, that need rail 
raffic service. They have families that are moving from one end of the world to 
he other, from one end of Canada to the other, and really one end of the world to 
he other. It is these people and many others in lower income brackets that 
lefinitely need a well organized transportation system, and I certainly agree 
hat there is a differential between certain groups of people in our country. We 
lo not like to think this but I believe it is a reality. 

Mr. Sattsman: Do you feel then that the curtailment of rail services would 
end to work to the disadvantage of some groups more so than to the 
lisadvantage of other groups? 


Mr. SKoBERG: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: On page 2 you suggest—well, it is more than a suggestion. 


Tou point out that the trains have been running late consistently. Now, do you 
23802—53 
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feel that the trains running late consistently has been something deliberate on 
the part of the railroad or do you feel it has been due to problems over whic 
they have no control? 


Mr. Sxoserc: I suggest that with the elimination of the “Dominion”, 
“Canadian” that is now left on the rails must make more stops along the 
As they do make the extra stops, much of their timetable must reflect 
difference. I do not know whether the Canadian Pacific would deliberately t 
and downgrade the “Canadian”. We do know that there are express cars @ 
other types of cars being handled on the rail end of this supertrain that we hay 
become used to it, and it is our opinion, there is no effort being made 
improve the service, there is no effort being made by the employees of t 
Canadian Pacific within the passenger train branch to be given the informati 
and be provided with the facilities to give the information to the public 
generally, and this would naturally tend to downgrade it. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Prior to this discontinuance of the “Dominion”, was f# 
“Canadian” running on time more consistently? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Well, I do not have the actual timetable, the actual facts, b 
I would suggest, it was definitely. 

Mr. Caron: This morning I was asking somebody a question and I recei’ 
the wrong answer I believe, and you may be in a better position to give it! 
me. The CPR has taken away the “Dominion” and from then on, they have only 
one train going west, and one going east. Could you tell me how many cars, 
how many trains the CNR has doing the same thing? 


Mr. SKoBERG: I understand, three, sir, on a transcontinental basis. 


Mr. Caron: And do you think, or do they seem to believe that the C 
doing a lot better and is not losing money with those trains? 


Mr. SKoBERG: It is the opinion that they are not losing money. This is ' 
opinion of— 

Mr. Caron: So, if the CPR would advertise a little more and give a 
more service, they could do the same as the other and make a little money? 

Mr. SkKoBERG: If they use the three steps that we have suggested in th 
brief on page 2, it is our opinion that this could be done. They could impro\ 
the situation as far as passenger loss is concerned. 

Mr. Caron: Do you believe that the CPR has advertised their prod 
sufficiently? " 

Mr. SKoBERG: I just missed that, sir— 

Mr. Caron: Well, you take the CNR, they advertise their red, white 
blue. This is a special program where they have different rates for such a day 
The CPR has not done the same thing, and has not advertised at all, in t 
sense. 

Mr. SKoBERG: I believe in all fairness they have in the past tried to imp: 
their passenger situation, but at the same time, some of the services prov 
were not of the same calibre as what the opposing railroad may have been. 

Mr. Caron: They tell me that the prices have increased a lot on the C 
and not so much on the CNR. Is that true? ‘ 
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Mr. SKOBERG: I am not in a position to know that, sir. 
Mr. CARON: You are not in the position? All right, thank you. 


) Mr. CaRTER: I was interested in the train coming on time and if I 
junderstood this correctly, the reply to Mr. Saltsman was that before the 
“Dominion” was taken off, both the “Dominion” and the “Canadian” kept on 
schedule better than they do now. 


j Mr. SKOBERG: Before the “Dominion” was taken off— 
Mr. CarTER: Yes. In other words they were not as consistently late as they 
are now? 


i Mr. SkoperG: The passenger trains—there is a definite attempt made in my 
opinion to keep both trains on time, but when the downgrading of the 
“Dominion” commenced, time was no element. The “Canadian” naturally, I 
believe, was much more on time at that time, when they started downgrading 
the “Dominion”. It was much more on time then. It did not matter about— 


Mr. CARTER: You regard this consistently running off schedule, to be late, as 
a further downgrading or as one step to downgrading the “Canadian”. 


Mr. SKOBERG: I would suggest, yes. 


Mr. Carter: Earlier, in your answer to the first question, with respect to 
the passes. I thought I understood you to say that the CPR in their records 
assessed the value of the pass and entered it into their records, the value of this 
pass to the employee. Is that what you said? 


Mr. SKOBERG: It was my opinion, and our information that each employee is 
assessed so much on each pass that is issued and this is reported in the 
bookkeeping of the Canadian Pacific and so shown up in some form or other. 


Mr. CARTER: You do not know where they enter it? Do they enter it as a part 
of the wages or is it entered in revenue? You do not know where they enter 
that? 


@ (15.26) 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Skoberg, I am impressed by the fact that your brief, 
although it comes from a labour organization places very little stress on the 
abour ramifications, the employment ramifications of the cancellation and 
2limination of the ““Dominon” passenger train in this area. 


On page 1 of your brief your organization states that “it is realistic to say 
that without fear of contradiction that with the elimination of any rail service 
‘X” number of employees with “X” number of years of service will be directly 
affected.” I am sure none of us could argue with that contention. It is a rather 
land and temperate statement for a labour organization to make. I suggest that 
some labour organizations would go much further than that and speak out much 
nore strenuously in that area. When you say that as a result of the elimination 
of this service, it is obvious that “xX” number of employees with X number of 
years of service will be directly affected. Would you go so far as to say that an 
ippreciable number of employees will be out of work, or are out of work, have 
ost their means of livelihood as a result of the elimination of the “Dominion” 
dassenger service in this region? 
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Mr. SKoBERG: This, sir, will be dealt with with the railway labour assoc 
tion brief, but the main reason for leaving this as you suggest, “X” number 
employees and “X” number of years service, is that invariably it can 
cross-examined as has been done before the Board of Transport, as to whether 
not “X”? number of employees actually have been directly affected. It is our ce 
tention that as soon as a train is taken off, there are employees directly affect 
by having to move to other classifications or freight, or any other service. Freig 
is the only other one that is left. As they move into freight service, 
progressively knock off the bottom man on the list or these people in passens 
service, in particular, have only seniority on passenger trains and they ¢ 
finished. There is no other employment for them, if there is no passenger trai 
except hiring on at the bottom end of this seniority roster of the freight senio 
list and naturally, to hire on there at the age of 55, you can well imagine try 
to take up this type of work. In addition, of course, many of these people hi 
been injured in service or other things, and they have been passenger trainm 
They are directly affected. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Do we infer from this that there are two or more 
involved in this situation? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Oh, yes. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Being directly affected by something economic is not nect 


sarily a bad thing though, is it? I mean, you could be directly affected i 
beneficial way, not necessarily in a harmful way. 


Mr. SKoBERG: It would be rather difficult to suggest to an employee that 
spent the best years of his life as a passenger trainman and he is now 50 years 
of age and has no employment left that he is not going to be directly affecter 
economically. He will be directly affected because there is no other employms 
for him in the type of employment he is used to. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Yes. Well, I see what you mean. The term “di 
affected” does not necessarily convey the argument to me that you are purswl 
in your brief. What you are saying is that a good many people are harmf 
affected, or are affected to their harm, rather than to their benefit. It is not jus 
a case of being directly affected, it is a case of being economically injuret 
injuriously affected. 


Mr. SKoBERG: I might suggest that we are not only dealing with railv 
employees in the Moose Jaw and Council brief, but we are referring to tl 
other people who have to move from one area of the country to the other 
employment purposes, that will be directly affected as well. But we have t 
broadly based in this regard. We cannot segregate one group from another. 


Mr. SHERMAN: One further question, Mr. Skoberg. What is the reason 
this hypothetical employee whom we are discussing, cannot transfer di 
from passenger to freight? 

Mr. SKOBERG: Well, one of the main reasons is the requirement in the u 
agreement. The second, naturally, would be that of his age and his capabili 
It would be impossible for him to conduct the type of manual labour requi 
freight trainmen, that is expected to transfer into that type of service. Man, 
these people are there for reasons of illness and type of sickness such as this. 
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Mr. Rep: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Skoberg a few questions 
dealing with his concept of the national transportation policy and also on the 
question of what kind of direction would he like the government or the 
jauthorities to lay down for the railways to follow? 

if 


Mr. SKOBERG: I would not be presumptuous enough, sir, to— 
Mr. REID: Everybody else has, feel free. 
\ 


Mr. SKOBERG: —suggest what could be done or how it could be done, but we 
do have opinions regarding it. 


Mr. RED: Well, that is what we are looking for. 


' Mr. SKOBERG: It is our thought and our opinions that we suggested here 
that a national passenger train transportation policy be given high priority 
before further segmentation result between the East and West. This is the 
particular portion we were referring to. Because our problem is if we are to 
continue at the pace we are presently in in the planning of a coordinated 
passenger policy. 

{ 

Mr. REID: Railway passenger policy? 


Mr. SKOBERG: I am not dealing with any other type of transportation in his. 
That we are really going back, away back in history. Now, all you have to do is 
look at Japan, Europe and any other place that has really come out now and 
developed, and the United States, a very thorough transportation policy or are 
in the throes of developing it, such as the United States is, I say that if this 
Committee is not prepared to come out strongly and urge that there is a 
national rail transportation policy set, it is really a disservice to Canada 
generally. 


Mr. Rep: There is one difficulty. These areas where these other countries 
are developing very extensive passenger serice, all have one thing in common 
which Canada does not have, and that is a very high density of population in a 
relatively compact area. We have only one area in Canada that I think fits that, 
and that is western Ontario, including Montreal possibly. 


Mr. SKosBERG: Well, I would suggest, sir, that if we pursue that line of 
reasoning, that this country never will develop. If we sever the east from the 
west particularly at this time, then we should sever it completely with our 
resources and everything else. 


Mr. Retp: The other difficulty is that according to the newspapers we will 
have by 1971 these jumbo aircraft that are capable of carrying up to 500 
Dassengers at a time. This is about twice as much as any transcontinental train 
can handle, and it will go there in about a tenth of the time it takes to go by 
train. Would you not be willing to admit for the sake of argument, at least, that 
this would be a compensation policy. In other words, a potential alternative 
mode of transportation. 


Mr. SKxoserc: I would suggest, sir, that people generally do not want to 
travel on the aeroplanes. If they are able to, and given the opportunity that 
they will use the passenger trains as their mode of transportation—that they are 
not in that much of a hurry, outside of—once again we get back to a certain 
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segment of the population—I do not really think that passenger trains will e 
take over from rail passenger traffic if the saleable service is there. 


Mr. Rei: The key word is saleable at cost. Fine. Thank you, sir. 


Mr. CANTELON: I am afraid Mr. Reid has pretty well covered the points 
I was going to make. However, I would like to make this point. I just want 
say that it is indicative of the attitude of western Canadians generally towa 
this severing of one part of the country from another which you mentioned 
you had your brief presented in French. I am sure we all appreciated it. 

There is just one point that I perhaps might follow along in what Mr. 
was saying and that is, do you think that as part of your national transporta 
policy that the rail line should devote itself to a feeder policy, even on the mz 
lines? It has been suggested that we have a rail liner type of train fro1 
Calgary to Winnipeg, would you be satisfied with that? As part of your nation 
transportation policies? 


Mr. SKoBERG: I believe that when the feeder lines were cut off by the Boz 
of Transport, authorized by the Board now with representations made to them 
the time, however, they dealt naturally, with anything but the economical a 
social impact on the communities affected. This, in effect, then meant that th 
would be no main line passenger trains left. 

Now, anyone in the west can ably tell you that out of Regina particular! 
there are enough trains out of there servicing the entire north and south a 
to really cover the entire district. Out of Moose Jaw, we had one down to 
Sault line to North Portal which was the one remaining link between Va 
couver and Emerson at that time on an international railway. It was grant 
abandonment, even though there was figures to show that there was definitely 
need for it, even on a military situation. But once the feeder lines were cut off 
to the main line, then the main line ceased to be a transcontinental passeng 
train and the people were only trying to go from one small area to another, 
they could get to the main line. Possibly, you are quite correct that in western 
Canada, if we are going to severe the East from the West in this fashion f 
there is no need then to go further than Winnipeg. 


Mr. CANTELON: I think, Mr. Reid was trying to make the point that we 
not going to sever it as long as we have these long distance planes that will 
carry 400 or 500 passengers at a time. You can catch them at say, Regina 01 
Calgary or Winnipeg, and that would take you where you want to go m 
efficiently and more cheaply than the rail can do it. What I was trying to get 
do you think that as part of your national transportation policy that main li 
should be devoting itself to feeding these points so that the passengers can m) 
from there on. 

Mr. SKoBERG: I consider it very necessary for it to be a trans-Cani 
passenger train with the feeder lines coming into it on a broadly bat 
transportation system. I can use one example, Prince Albert. Regina to 
Albert. That train used to be well patronized. There used to be eleven 
thirteen cars on it. It was taken off completely. Now that fed the main line, 
those people coming in no doubt, many of them went to Montreal and east. 


Mr. CANTELON: Do you think those people, even today would take | 
transcontinental line or would they come down here, say, and take the air line 
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Mr. SKOBERG: I would suggest they would take the transcontinental line if 
the service were provided within reach of their economic position. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to ask a question at all, but I 
wanted to clarify something that Mr. Sherman was on. Do I understand, Mr. 
Skoberg, they have in this area a freight seniority list and a passenger seniority 
list as far as the brakemen and conductors are concerned, the trainmen? This is 


. the way it operates, and as a result of this when passenger traffie or facilities 


are curtailed and passenger men are displaced they do not hold seniority on the 


| 


freight list. What I want to get at is, the reason they are in passenger service is 


. that they have made a choice as between passenger and freight, is this not 


_ correct? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Sometimes due to reasons that this is the only choice left. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Yes, injuries, or health. Therefore, when a passenger train is 
taken off and they are displaced off the passenger train and the seniority does 
not permit them to work other passenger trains, they would naturally then go 


_ to the bottom of the freight seniority list. 


Mr. SKOBERG: They cut into position on there. I am no authority on this 
schedule. But they cut into a position on the freight trainmen’s list. 


Mr. FAWCETT: But, it could be that they are far enough down on this list, 
that they would have to work, say, for instance, a spare board and take a 
reduction in pay, and probably have to work jobs, such as work trains, that 


‘maybe their physical condition should not permit them to. I just wanted to 


_ clarify this particular aspect. 


Mr. SKOBERG: This is right. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Several questions that I intend- 


ed to pose to the witness have been asked and answered, but I have one 
- question I would like to ask Mr. Skoberg, and it is on the third page, the second 


paragraph, and rather than take it out of context, I am going to read it. 
“The Moose Jaw and District Labour Council believes that unless the CPR 


_ is prepared to provide efficient and competitive service that they should remove 


themselves from all passenger service immediately and entirely and that this 
Committee should recognize the urgency in the transportation passenger situa- 
tion and recommend the implementation of a national transportation policy.” 
The part that concerns me here is this: we are complaining about the take-off of 


_ services, and I am referring now to “The Dominion’, or the diminution of it. 


You make the statement that the CPR should remove themselves from all 
passenger service immediately and entirely. If this step was taken, this is a 


_ drastic suggestion, what do you suggest should be an alternative to give the 
_ people rail transportation service? 


Mr. SKOBERG: With your recommendation and implementation of a national 


_ transportation policy I would expect that this would be looked after in letting 


the Canadian National run their trains over the CPR lines. It is utterly useless 
at this time to have a Company that is not prepared to provide efficient, saleable 
service to the public, and compelling them to stay in the passenger service. The 
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Moose Jaw and District Labour Council suggest that if this is the case, we ar 
quite prepared, and would recommend at any time that we let the Canadi 
National take over all passenger train transportation in Canada. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Well, a further question following this, there are places, of 
course, where the CN and CP run parallel and are in competition, I agree wi 
you that it is understood, that in any national transportation policy there woul 
be some kind of agreement whereby the CP would run over the CNR tra 
but there are many areas where you do not have CNR tracks anywhere i 
proximity to the CPR tracks, and therefore, it would increase the hardship t 
we are now dealing with. , 


Mr. SKoBERG: With joint trackage rights, this could be looked after quite 
easily. The labour movement as has been suggested, is not prepared to look at 
advancement I would like to suggest that we are quite prepared to look at 
something if it improves the type of service to the employees and the people in 
Canada generally which we represent. t 

Mr. SouTHAM: This paragraph then does not suggest that there be a 
diminution of services at the moment, you would have to co-ordinate this policy 
at the national level before the CPR got out of the business, so there would not 
be any cut-off of passenger service in the meantime. a 


4: 
Mr. BELANGER: Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe. L 


Mr. Pascore: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Skoberg, I have a few places marked 
on this very excellent brief but they have been mostly covered, but just in 
reference to our hearings, on page 1 you said, “Our Labour Council wish to 
express regret at the timing of these hearings, in that with the busy season at — 
hand the people will not realize the seriousness of the lack of passenger 
facilities until it is too late”. Could you follow that up, Mr. Skoberg? a ; 


Mr. SKoBERG: I believe, Mr. Pascoe, that at the Regina hearings before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners there were quite a few witnesses that came 
in and gave actual situations that existed as to their trying to obtain accommo- 
dation on these passenger trains. Right now this is the busiest part of the season 
in western Canada, and for the people to try and get in as actual witnesses and 
present additional repetitious evidence before this Committee is just about 
impossible. Also, with the weather the way it is now, it is the wintertime the 


- 


people actually realize what it means to have no transportation system. 4 


| 


Mr. Pascoe: If I may be allowed to make a comment, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the number of briefs submitted here and the largest number we have had yet in 
the public gallery, would seem to realize in Moose Jaw here the seriousness of 
the situation. I just wanted to make this comment. > 


Mr. SKOBERG: It was the individuals I was thinking of, trying to get them in 
before your Committee. a 
Mr. Byrne: Mr. Skoberg, you are the second witness today that has 
introduced a question that disturbs me no little, and that is the suggestion 


if we develop a transportation system to conform to the particular situati 
such as the densely populated area of eastern Canada, that we are doi 


{ 
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something which tends to separate us. I suppose you realize that we have what 
is known as the bridge or the uneconomic area of northern Ontario, that 
stretches I believe from Kenora to Sudbury. You know that this exists, I think 
we pay something like $20 million direct subsidy to the two railways, to carry 
their equipment across this line in an uneconomic area? 

Do you not think that it would be good practice if the density and 
population increased to such an extent, or even as it exists today, that you have 
a fast train service, a local service, during the day, say from Winnipeg to 
Calgary, which would be similar to what we have from Montreal to Toronto. 
Would this not be rather a progressive step to take in the way of rail 
transportation passenger service? 


Mr. SKosBErRG: Well, I would suggest Sir, that if a saleable service was put 
between Winnipeg and Calgary, on a smaller scale, it would be bought. I believe 
people would use it, but I do not think this would take the place of a 
transcontinental passenger train. 


Mr. ByRNE: We have one transcontinental and if we can satisfy the western 


| Prairies with a fast daily service during the day, would this be acceptable or 
_ would you consider this would be a special economic undertaking by the 


railways that would tend to separate the east from the west? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Well, we have to agree there is no use having duplication of 
service, and possibly if this service was provided for western Canada, it would 
be quite satisfactory. 


Mr. Byrne: What I am trying to get at is, should we have this fast 
equipment rushing across the northern part of Ontario where it is understood 
you would not have people boarding the trains, so it is conceivable that we 


' could have a fast operation out here and we could have a fast operation in mid 
_ and eastern Canada. 


Mr. SKOBERG: I believe it is quite possible. 


Mr. ByRNE: Now, there is another aspect to this. Do you know in Canada 
what statutory commodity rate we have? There is only one that I know of—a 
statutory commodity rate in Canada. Do you know what that is? 


Mr. SKOBERG: No. 


Mr. ByRNE: Well, that is the grain rates which affect only western Canada. 
Do you think that this tends to separate us in anyway? This is a special 


_ Statutory rate. So far as I know we have no other statutory rate. 


' 


Mr. SKOBERG: Are you referring to the Crowsnest Pass rates? 


Mr. Byrne: Well, as far as I know we have no other statutory rates 
affecting commodities in Canada, but we do have with respect to grain rates. 
You would not say that this has in any way disaffected the west from the east. 


Mr. SkoperG: I believe these were granted as a rate, and not any 
concession necessarily. 


Mr. Byrne: Well, it was a statutory rate. It is something that Parliament 
has instituted. 


Mr. Skoserc: This is a right though, of the Western people, in this regard. 
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Mr. Byrne: That is a matter of argument. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Are you through Mr. Byrne? Mr. Boulanger. 


Mr. BOULANGER: I will ask you in my own language a straight question, for 
want to comment on your brief. Are you morally convinced that the CPR, as fi 
as the passenger train service is concerned, has in mind to get out of 
altogether? 


Mr. SKoBERG: I can say quite forthright sir, that I am morally convin 
that they intend to get out of it. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Then, if you are, would you not say that you are playi 
their game and just opening the door as they wanted you to open it, when y 
say here that if they are not prepared to provide efficient and competiti 
service that they should remove themselves from all passenger service imme 
ately and entirely and that this Committee should recognize the urgency in 
transportation passenger situation and recommend the implementation of 
national transportation policy. Do you not think you are playing in their g 
so that the CNR will be left, in my language “holding the bag”? Are you 
afraid of that? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Well, sir, I quite agree, but the principle of the Moose J 
and District Labour Council, and I believe in any labour councils or federatio 
is that we are concerned with the people that are represented, and are citiz 
of Canada. We are not concerned with whose hand we are playing int 
when. I believe Canada as a whole, and this Committee has had to accept 
fact that citizens generally are entitled to some consideration. 


Mr. BouLaAnceEr: I thought you would have given me an answer— 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you advocate nationalization of the CPR? 


Mr. SKoBERG: I would say if the Canadian Pacific is not in a position t 
provide service to the people of Canada, which I maintain they are obligated to 
do, then they should be nationalized. Under the other system, if possibly some 
of the concessions were taken away from them and they got back into the 
transportation field again, they may provide service. But, right now, to na- 
tionalize the Canadian Pacific, I do not advocate it, in its entirety, if they art 
prepared to meet their obligation. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: When you say transcontinental, what did you have in mind? 
Mr. SKOBERG: Coast to coast. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Which coast? 


Mr. SKOBERG: Pacific to the Atlantic, with the proper facilities to mal 
connections, such as Montreal, which there used to be. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Hudson for your magnificent brie 
and I hope you will have a good answer. 


Mr. Hupson: Thank you. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Now, the next brief will be presented by his Worshi 
the Mayor, Mr. J. D. Jackson, President of the Saskatchewan Urb 
Municipalities Association. 


Mr. BALLARD: Do you have copies of this brief. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: They are available. You will have a copy in a minute. 


Mr. JAcKsoN: Mr. Chairman, this is a submission of the Saskatchewan 
Urban Municipalities. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Would you hold it just a minute, please. 
Mr. JAcKson: I am sorry. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jackson is the Mayor of Meadow Lake, but he is 
the representative of the Saskatchewan Urban Municipalities Association. Does 
everybody have a copy of the brief? Would you carry on please Mr. Mayor. 


@ (15.53) 


___ Mr. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, this is a submission of the Saskatchewan 
Urban Municipalities Association to the Standing Committee on Transportation 
and Communications. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, the Sakat- 
-chewan Urban Municipalities Association, is an organization formed by some 
340 cities, towns and villages, containing a population of upwards of 600,000. 
These communities are scattered throughout the length and the breadth of the 
province, and are linked together by some 7,500 miles of provincial highway, 
several thousand miles of railway, and the province is served with a nominal air 
_ service. In addition to our system of highways, some 70,000 miles of rural roads 
are needed to serve our farming population. Thus, you can see that every one of 
_us is concerned about transportation in one way or another. Our Association 
holds Annual Conventions, at which our mutual problems are given a thorough 
airing and at our most recent convention, held last March, the abandonment of 
the CPR passenger train, known as “The Dominion” was discussed. At the 
conclusion of the discussions, our delegates passed the following resolution: 

“That the Federal Government be urged to implement a national 
passenger train transportation policy. This will ensure adequate rail 
passenger service for all parts of our nation and that this 61st Annual 
S.U.M.A. Convention instruct the Executive to make official representa- 
tion to the House of Commons Standing Committee on Transportation and 
Communications, when they conduct hearings in Western Canada, con- 
cerning the adequacy of CPR Passenger service.” 

Our association has observed that the Federal Government with the state of 
the national economy each passing year, and as time goes on, it is continually 
attempting to devise measures to protect and preserve the welfare of the 
national economy. If the Federal Government is to effectively carry out its role 
as the protector of our national well-being, then it must concern itself with all 
of the elements which have a bearing on the national economy. Included among 
them, is an effective and efficient transportation system. It naturally follows 
therefore, that if the Federal. Government is to exert the optimum influence on 
our national well-being, it must develop a comprehensive and all-inclusive 
transportation policy. We believe that this policy should cover all means of 
transportation, including air, sea, rail, road and pipe line. We also believe that 
this transportation policy should apply to the movement of people as well as to 
the movement of goods and supplies, since as often as not, the one depends upon 
the other. The development of our resources, before they can be utilized, the 
sale of commodities used by our society, and the building, the repairing and the 
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remodelling of our communities, of our homes and of our businesses, depends a 
much on the free and easy ebb and flow of our human resources as they 
depend on the free and easy flow of national and other resources. The 
Federal policy, when it is fully developed, should, in our opinion, be adminis- 
tered by one single agency, responsible to the Parliament of Canada. Th 
agency, as we visualize it, should concern itself with all the factors affecting th 
comprehensive and all-inclusive transportation policy. It would, among other 
things, weigh the economics of the transportation carriers, the economic and 
social aspects of the situation on a community and regional basis, and the effe 
on the economy of the nation as a whole. 

We wish to express our appreciation for this opportunity of appearin, 
before you and making our views known. We hope that your efforts will be | 
successful. This is respectfully submitted this 11th day of May, by myself, 
President of the S.U.M.A. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Jackson, I just want to ask you one question about this” 
matter, because it has come before us many times, and I would like to have you 
expand slightly, or a little, on the composition and the authority of this board 
that you are suggesting be set up. On page 3, at the top of the page you say s 
federal policy when it is fully developed, should in our opinion, be administere 
by one single agency responsible to the Parliament of Canada”. Now, what I 
want to ask you, so that we are clear on it, is this: Are you suggesting that the 
federal transportation policy should be administered by this board that is to 
replace the Board of Transport Commissioners, the Maritime Commission, 
Air Transport Board, etc. 


Mr. Jackson: As I interpret the association’s viewpoint. 


Mr. Ouson: Then, is this same board going to be responsible for attemp i 
to work out policy? I presume, when you say “responsible to the Parliament 
Canada” that this is for the administration and the regulatory aspect of 
transportation board, and I am wondering if you are suggesting that this same 
board have the responsibility of developing policy and acting in an adviso 
capacity to Parliament. 4 


Mr. JAcKSson: It is my understanding that this would be our suggestion. We 
feel that transportation involves much more than just somebody running a 
railroad. For instance, it should be integrated with all of the others. As we have 
indicated, it should be a comprehensive board. a 


Mr. Otson: I am concerned though, about the administring of regulations 
separated from the development of policy. 


Mr. Jackson: I do not think that our organization—and this is all I am able 
to speak for—I do not think that we have gone into to the exact operation of 
board, but we feel that this board should replace the whole piece-meal i 
that is in effect now. You have boards looking after harbours, transportation, 
railroad line, etc. We feel that a comprehensive board, looking after all as 
of transportation would be the greatest answer to this. 


Mr. Ouson: I have to repeat myself. I am sorry, Mr. Jackson. You say 
one board should be looking after all of this, but should they be determini 
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policy, or administering policy that is given to them by Parliament. It is not an 
advisory board you are talking about. You are talking about an administrative, 
regulatory board. 


Mr. JAcKson: That is right. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Your Worship I am interested in the second paragraph on 


| Page 2, in which you say if the federal government is to effectively carry out its 


t 


} 


role as the protector of our national well-being it must concern itself with all of 
the elements which have a bearing on the national economy, included amongst 
them is an effective and efficient transportation system. As you know, the 
federal government has limited authority in the field of transportation. It is 
going to come into conflict with provincial prerogatives. How do you think this 


_ can be dealt with in order to get this kind of a comprehensive transportation 


system that you are advocating? 


Mr. JAcKson: I think, Mr. Chairman, that this was answered this morning. 
It was indicated that there would be co-operation as far as we were concerned 


in this area, with the federal government and if adjustments were necessary, 
_ that this could be achieved—in this area at least. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: This would mean the regulation of those forms of transpor- 
' tation which are now under provincial jurisdiction. 


Mr. JACKSON: We agree with this. We feel that the question before us is this 
'*“Dominion” train being abandoned—discontinued. Possibly with help from an 
over-all board, you would find substitutes, or you would find something that 

would complement this, but today we—our organization—maintains it is a 
piece-meal deal, with nobody looking after it. Those interested in buses have 
nothing to do with railroads. The people looking after these two modes of 
transportation have nothing to do primarily with airplanes. If you were to have 
them all co-ordinated you would have a much more efficient system. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: You then picture an agency that would license all carriers 
federally, with perhaps administrative offices working in conjunction with the 
provinces in order to give some element of local contact? 


Mr. JAcKson: As I indicated, our association has not gone into specific 
details as to how this would be achieved. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: In your restrained brief, Your Worship, I rather detect the 
sort of thing you get from all of those who are responsible to their municipali- 
ties, namely a feeling that perhaps this province has been to some extent at a 
disadvantage, by the inadequacy of the transportation system. We hear a great 
deal about the West losing population to the East, and the concentration of 
industry in the East. Am I correct in detecting this? And, if so, are you 
“suggesting that a better transportation system would have a tendency to make 
the West more competitive in terms of attracting industry to it? 


(16.03) 


Mr. JACKSON: Mr. Chairman, this is a long and involved question, and I 
have not been authorized by the association to go into this aspect but, 
‘personally, I would think that a better policy would certainly be advantageous 
‘to the whole country. 
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Mr. ByRNE: Your Worship, I gather that the Association of Saskatchew 
Urban Municipalities is separate—that it includes the outlying— 
Mr. JACKSON: All the cities, towns and villages in Saskatchewan who 
members. 


Mr. ByRNE: All cities; that would include Moose Jaw and Regina? ‘ 
Mr. JAcKson: It does not include the rural municipalities. ‘ 


all communities, regardless of the cost? 
Mr. JacKson: No. We say that this board should be— 
Mr. ByrNeE: You are not then agreeing with Mr.— 


Mr. JACKSON: I am not prepared to say. I do not know what his brief was, 
but our submission is that a Board be set up. They may, as I visualize it, 
recommend that some of these trains be taken off and replaced by buses. — 


Mr. ByrnE: That is a very reasonable suggestion. 


Mr. JAcKSON: They would have an overall picture. We are not suggesting 
that every community be served by train, that every community served by rail, 


and every community served by—no, no, this is not our suggestion. 2. 
Mr. ByRNE: You said “included among them is an effective and efficient 
transportation system”’. ‘ 


Mr. Jackson: That is right. It might include— 


Mr. Byrne: Is there not a danger, however, with a policy set in Ottawa, 
without having had members come out to look around as we have been doing 
today that we might impose a system upon the public because of the economics, — 
or the desirability. It seems now that they prefer to ride on buses. If we should 
impose that on them, and set the rate, would this be a happy situation. + 


Mr. Jackson: It was never our suggestion that you remain in Ottawa. I 
think this board would be expected to keep its ear to the ground, and its finger 
on the pulse of the people. » 

Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, since we had representation this morning | 
from the province of Saskatchewan, and we have heard from the mayors of 
Moose Jaw and Regina, I appreciate the opportunity of hearing you, sir, 
represent some 340 urban municipalities. The main object of your brief seems 
to be this over-all transportation board, and I am not being facetious when I 
say that suggesting a committee is one way of burying a matter, and since it | 
might take a little time, even though the Minister of Transport has already 
suggested the implementation of a body like this, I am trying to get at the basic - 
problem, and assistance could be given to this immediate area. We have one 
transcontinental train by the CPR now, The “Canadian”. There has been om | 
talk of its being late, and of putting express cars on the tail-end which is 
another problem we heard of in Medicine Hat. If this train were operated 
efficiently time-wise, with the proper consist, and every effort made to rd 
providing proper reservations, would that not help? We already heard 4 

S| 


i 
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morning of some local problem here with Day liner service from Winnipeg to 
Calgary. I am coming to my question; from your knowledge, aside from the 
expressions given by the two local Mayors, gathered from all the 340 cities, do 
_ you think—that the re-institution of The “Dominion” service, which was more or 
less a local service, added to the one transcontinental train, might be the answer 
here, for the time being. 


Mr. JACKSON: Mr. Chairman, I might answer this question by reviewing 
what transpired in the recent convention which is made mention of here. This 
convention was held when The “Dominion” being taken off was right at its 
peak, and it was the feeling of our association that we were not—our association 
was not in the position to determine whether this train should be taken off, 
should not be taken off. We were not in a position to determine the economic, 
social aspects of this. So, as a result of this feeling, our association passed this 
recommendation that an adequate comprehensive, transportation board be set 
up. They should be in a position to tell you whether the “Dominion” should be 
taken off or not, not me—I do not pretend to, and our organization does not 


pretend to deal with these specific things, but we think that a competent board 
set up would. Does this answer your question? 


Mr. MacEwan: Just a couple of short questions in regard to this. I believe 
_you mentioned Mayor Jackson, a comprehensive board for all types of transpor- 
‘tation. It may be that your organization has not gone into this, but I do note that 

you said that it is a board that should stay in Ottawa. 


Mr. JAcKSoN: I said “should not” stay in Ottawa. 


Mr. MacEwan: Right. Could you give us any idea, or any suggestion of the 
numbers that should compose this board, and who should make the appoint- 
ments to this board. 


Mr. JACKSON: This has not been gone into by our association. We just think 
aboard could be set up. 


Mr. MacEwan: But it would deal with all types of transportation in 
Canada? 


Mr. JAcKson: That is right. 
Mr. MacEwan: Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 


Mr. Rep: Mayor Jackson, in your resolution on the first page you mention 
adequate; could you give a definition of “adequate”? 


Mr. JAcKson: No, I could not. 


Mr. RED: Well, do you want the “Dominion” back? Do you want a second 
transcontinental train? Do you want local service from Calgary to Winnipeg? 


Mr. JACKSON: We want this competent board to decide whether they want 
these back or not. 


Mr. Rep: In other words, you are willing to leave it in the hands of this 
board which is your major recommendation. You do not like the way it has 
been handled, so far, and you want a better way of coming to these decisions. 


Mr. Jackson: I think the over-all transportation policy should be unified 
ander one board rather than piece-meal. 
23802—6 
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Mr. Pascoe: Just two short questions, sir. Mayor Jackson, on page 
where it says “a comprehensive and all-inclusive transportation policy”, was 
suggestion of nationalizing the CPR brought up and if so, what was 
reaction? 

Mr. Jackson: It was not brought up. 

Mr. Pascoe: These views that you have here, were they presented at all t 
the earlier hearing of the Board of Transport Commissioners when they were 
investigating the possibility. Did you appear before them? 

Mr. JacKSoN: These were never presented to the Board of Tran 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Pascoe: I just wanted to know if these views were presented at 
hearing of the Board of Transport Commissioners when they were investigating 
the possibility of withdrawing the ‘Dominion”’. 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. 
next brief will be presented by Mr. C. C. Williams, Alderman of the eh 
Regina. Before Mr. Williams starts to read, I would ask the Committee if it : 
possible to try to phrase your questions a little shorter, and it will be m 
easier for the witness and I think the Committee would progress much faster. 
Thank you very much, gentlemen. If you would like to read your brief now, 
Mr. Williams. 4 


e@ (4.15 p.m.) : 


Mr. C. C. WittiaMs (Alderman, Regina): Thank you. I have no intention of 
encroaching on the very excellent brief as presented by Mayor Baker of my 
city, but as an alderman I do get around quite a lot to meet quite a number of 
people, and my brief presents my own feelings together with those I have come 
in contact with, you might say, the man on the street. - 

Gentlemen, I hope you have had a pleasant trip across the west and will 
return to Ottawa with a western viewpoint. As you know, the Canadian only 
makes seven regular stops between Winnipeg and Calgary—a distance of ap 
proximately 800 miles. Obviously, this provides poor service to the trave 
public, the members of which must often travel many miles to board the tr 
There have been innumerable complaints in regard to difficulty in securi 
reservations, either in sleeper or day coach. The latest example concerns a 1 
situation where a man and wife had purchased CPR Steamship tickets in M 
Jaw from an Eastern port to the British Isles. The next step was to get a 
reservation on The Canadian, which for several weeks, and in fact almost ri 
up to the date of departure—was found to be impossible. By something of a 
subterfuge, a reservation was secured through the office of a neighboring town 
It is difficult to understand the reasoning behind these annoying situations 
Meals on The Canadian are reported to be quite high in price—another source 0: | 
annoyance. A sharp increase in passenger fares last Fall has further annoyec 
the public and tended to drive business away—perhaps intentionally. Rumow 
has it that the sleepers parked in Regina each night and picked up by 
Canadian, are to be replaced by an older type containing all roomettes on May 
29th. These cars are to be cut off in Calgary and Winnipeg, respectively, instea' 
of going through to Toronto and Vancouver as they do now. This procedure car 
only have the effect of reducing space and result in added difficulties for th 
public in securing accommodation. The Board might check on the accuracy © 
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this train while in Winnipeg. One of the first signs of downgrading a passenger 
train is by including freight cars with the regular equipment. This has been 
reported as having taken place across part of the Prairies on May 2nd, and I 
would like to read into the record, a letter in that connection, Mr. Chairman, 
which appeared in the Regina Leader-Post last Saturday. It is quite complimen- 
tary to the “Canadian”, as a matter of fact, in most parts. It is entitled: 


Mixed Train—Many of us have forefathers who were dramatically 
involved in settling this great Western region beyond the lakes. As a 
consequence, the nostalgia regarding our great railroads is deeply based 
in the hard facts of daring, foresight and plain economics. In succeeding 
decades since the last fight near Revelstoke, we have witnessed many 
developments in Canadian economy, citizenry and method of transporta- 
tion. The continual development of improved railroading is certainly not 
the least among these great changes taking place in this rapidly growing 
country. From the foregoing, it is evident that the recently installed 
trans-nation trains should give healthy cause for a little pride in the 
breast of the thoughtful citizen. 


This service speaks of Canadian integrity in obvious and unmistake- 
able terms as a very efficient, comfortable testimony of our Canadian 
ability to conquer the distance, the extreme temperature and the mighty 
mountain ranges. Surely, a private railroading company with cognizance 
of this great heritage and its responsibility of the integrity of we 
Canadians would have too much pride to permit their staff to tag box 
cars onto the combination scenic-dome-and-observation car with all its 
streamlined beauty. What would any passenger be forced to conclude as 
he reclines in the wonder and comfort upon looking out to see box cars 
attached to one of the best trains in the world—operated by one of the 
world’s wealthiest companies. 


As citizens, let us try to tell our Canadian Pacific Railroad directors 
that whether profitable or not, the “Canadian” is “Canadian” and that 
there is much at stake when a great national image is blatantly flouted 
for the few dollars fast freight revenue, as was witnessed May 2, 
between Brandon and Broadview”. 


It is signed by a Mr. Haskins of Moosomin, Saskatchewan. 


Last March, your Committee questioned several of the top CPR officials in 
Ottawa, and one of the questions asked was the possibility of operating a 
Rail-liner between Winnipeg and Calgary. Mr. Sinclair replied to the effect that 
t might be considered if the intermediate cities would agree to underwrite any 
osses. I feel that this rather smart reply is unworthy of one of the company’s 
p men. This brings up the whole matter of the discontinuance of passenger 
service. The company takes the attitude that if no profit is involved, they have a 
‘ight to take the trains off. I disagree strongly with this principle, and claim 
hat service to the general public should be the first consideration, especially in 


imes like the present when the railroad is making fabulous profits in freight 
23802—63 
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and other endeavours. Losses on passenger service are trivial in comparison a 
could be easily absorbed. 

The agreement entered into back in the early ’80’s made reference to 
company providing adequate passenger service to the general public. I sugges 
they have not lived up to this original intention. The corporation consists of ¢ 
tremendous empire, with its mines, hotels, millions of acres of farm land 
including mineral rights, steamship lines, railways, trucking lines, airwa 
ferries, and so forth. In spite of its colossal wealth and income, it has adhere 


marked success as a financial institution, but a failure is a first-class transpo! 
tation company. I refer here, Mr. Chairman, to bad public relations, difficulty i 
transporting grain, abandonment of branch lines. The company stock is hig 
and pays a good dividend. Of the twenty-six blue chip stocks in the financia 
page of Saturday’s Leader Post, it was shown to yield 6.91 per cent, the secon 


highest of all. 


and using questionable means to take more money from their customers. 
word “questionable” is perhaps a little out of place. And maybe “unusua a 
“improper”, might have been better. I am not questioning the matter 0 
honesty. The corporation is very unpopular with the general public and ev 
disliked by most of its own employees, according to my information. I sugges 
to the Committee that the recommendation be made to Parliament to the effect 
that the “Dominion” be restored with equipment equal to that now on the 
“Canadian”, this train to make more local stops for the accommodation of the 
travelling public. Failing this, that a daily rail liner be operated betweer 
Winnipeg and Calgary and perhaps extended to Banff or Lake Louise duril 
the tourist season. Furthermore, that in the event of any operating loss, th 
same be absorbed by the company and no government subsidy paid. Attached i: 
a copy of an article appearing in the Regina Leader Post a few weeks ago under 
the heading Railway Accused of Public Swindle, which further indicates th 
temper of both the western and eastern farmer in so far as the CPR is 
concerned. Please read it before returning to Ottawa. 

C. C. Williams, 

Alderman, 

City of Regina. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Any comments? No questions? 

Mr. Rew: Alderman Williams, I think in the fourth paragraph you 
tioned the degrading of a passenger train— 

Mr. WILLIAMs: Downgrading. 


Mr. Rep: Downgrading, by including freight cars with the regular eq 
ment. Why do you think the company did this? To degrade the p 
service or to provide a service that was otherwise unattainable? 


' 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: I have no idea why they did, but I do suggest this. That was 
the first step taken—it was a year or two ago—when the “Dominion” was taken 
, off. One of the first steps was to put freight cars onto the passenger train. At 
one time, the “Dominion” was almost on equal status with what the “Canadian” 
is now. I can’t tell you why they put them on. 


Mr. ReIp: My second question concerns the second paragraph. It has to do 
with the underwriting of any losses in this service. Does the city of Regina 
subsidize the municipal transportation service? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Yes, unfortunately; they lost $313,000 last year. 


Mr. Rep: In other words, then, why would you object to subsidizing a 
service that is going to be purely local across the western prairies? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I do not think a subsidy is necessary. I explained here later 
‘on that the CPR makes tremendous profits in other endeavours and they should 
be able to absorb any loss in passenger service. 


Mr. Rep: Thank you. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Williams, in the second paragraph you give an example of 
when you start a reservation. The latest example concerns a local situation 
where a man and wife had purchased CPR steamship tickets in Moose Jaw from 
an eastern port to the British Isles. Did they buy these tickets from a recognized 
travel agency? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: There are lots of CPR agents here, as far as I know. 


Mr. ByRNE: And they neglected at that time to check whether they could 
get to the— 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I would not say they neglected. The local agent did not 
have the space for them. That can always be arranged later. I imagine they got 
them in plenty of time, probably several weeks in advance. 


Mr. Byrne: Well, then, they did not miss their connection? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: Oh, no. I just showed this as an example as to how difficult 
itis to get reservations. 


Mr. Byrne: There is a current rumour that the old cars are going to be used 
in Regina as sleeping cars. Is there any substantiation of this? 


Mr. WiLLi1ams: No, I have purposely suggested that your group could 
orobably check the accuracy with a phone call when you get to Winnipeg. That 
S the story that is going around Regina right now. 


Mr. ByRNE: I do not know much about railroads, but how are you able to 
sonnect a freight car which does not have the steam connection, the heat 
tonnections, and so on, between the diesel unit and the baggage cars? Is this 
ractical? 


Mr. WiuiAmMs: I do not know how they would do it unless they could put 
hem right on the end and they would not need to have the signal or the steam 
so through. It is the only thing I can think of. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Maybe this question could be asked in the next brief 
yy the Railway Labour Association. 


; 


j 
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Mr. Byrne: In other words, then, this car was hooked on behind the parlour 
car. ' 

Mr. WitutaMs: According to this gentleman in Moosomin, it was between 
Brandon and Broadview. ry 


Mr. Byrne: That is all the questions I have. & 


Mr. SHERMAN: Alderman Williams, in paragraph 6 of your brief, sir, you 
refer to the agreement entered into back in the early ‘80’s. You say it made 
reference to the company providing adequate passenger service to the gene 
public. I was wondering where, in that agreement, the company was committed 
to providing adequate passenger service to the general public. I do not think 
that I have encountered that term before. 4 

Mr. WrLuiaMs: I do not know the exact wording. a 

Mr. SHERMAN: But we have been concerned all along, sir, with the 
obligation under the contract of 1880, defined as being an obligation to 
“thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific 


Railway”’. 


Mr. WrittrAMs: I would think that that was implied at that time. This word. 
“adequate” that I have used apparently is not in that sentence that you have 
just quoted, but I would certainly think that that was the intention when the 
agreement was arrived at. I can not think of anything else because the 
passenger service would be one of the main sources of revenue at that time. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, this is the crux of a lot of our difficulty ever since the 
Committee began to sit and consider this question about elimination of the 
“Dominion” passenger service. We have never yet satisfied ourselves as to the 
legal and normal basis for the CPR’s actions on the basis of that contract of 1880. 
We have not been able to determine to our own satisfaction whether the words 
“to thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian 
Pacific Railway” mean that the railway was legally or morally obligated to 
forever efficiently maintain and run a rail passenger service across western 
Canada. This is a point that we would like some guidance on, because the CER 
position is quite the opposite of the one you take, as you well know, sir. 4 | 


Mr. WILLIAMS: Certainly. If is going to cost the company more money, they 
will try to avoid passenger service where they will lose money. But I feel, sir, 
that we should not be ruled by a dead hand of the past forever. That was 70 or 
80 years ago that that agreement was entered into. The man who drew up the 
agreement have passed on half a century ago. I think we should take a more 
modern outlook now and make our own decision as to what should be done, not 
go away back to these hoary old agreements, if you want to call them that, of 
1880, 1881. They were pretty onesided, I think you will agree to that. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, I quite agree, but in other words, you are suggesting 


that running the Canadian Pacific Railway means running a rail passenger 
service. 


Mr. W1LLiaMs: I think it does. a 
Mr, SHERMAN: One final question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. Alderman 


Williams at paragraph 9, you say that you are pressing, and the people that you 
represent are pressing for restoration of the “Dominion” with equipment equal 


> 


i 
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| to that now on the “Canadian”. Earlier in your brief, you leave the unmistakable 
impression that you are not very impressed by the “Canadian” as a service, in 

' terms of the rail passenger service it provides, May I ask you this, then. Would 
you be willing to see western Canada serviced by only one transcontinental 
CPR passenger train if that train were the “Dominion” with the same kind of 
equipment that the “Canadian” has? 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I think that would be an ideal arrangement. In so far as any 
reference to poor service on the “Canadian” is concerned, I am referring to the 
poor service where they stop so seldom. I have no doubt but that the coaches 

are swept and there is linen put in the berths once a day. There is nothing the 
matter with the way the train is operated in itself, but I do think it would be a 
splendid thing, and I think the railway would make money on a “Dominion”, 
with the equipment, and they have all kinds of equipment in the back tracks 
_ down east to put on diners and sleepers and make a splendid train out of it. 
_And I think they could have had that train filled to capacity for months, 
_ probably most of the year. As someone said a little while ago, there are three 
main line trains operating on the Canadian National north of here. I do not 
think they operate the year round—two of them do operate the year round but I 
am not sure about the third, but I think the Canadian Pacific could do just as 
‘well. But for some reason or other they seem to be bound to get out of the 
Passenger service and they have just about’ eliminated everything else except 
this one train, the “Canadian”, and a few down east. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. Rock: How many times in the past two years have you used the CPR 
as a passenger? 


Mr. WILLIAMs: I do not think I have used it at all. 


Mr. Rock: You know, there is a claim that the passengers have left the 
CPR. It is not the CPR leaving the public. And I think you have answered it 
very well. I think that this is true fact, that many of the people today do not 
use the railway as they did in the past. They take aircraft; they are looking for 
speedier methods of transportation and they find the train slow. Do you agree 
on that ? 


Mr. WiLLIAMs: I travel by train quite a bit. I take the rail liner in Regina, 
g0 up to Saskatoon and can catch a train in either direction inside of two or 
three hours. I do not have a bit of difficulty. I leave Regina at 5:30, take a train 
out of Saskatoon around 9:00 if going west, or around 11:00 if I am going 
east. It is quite easy to get— 


Mr. Rock: In the past two years. 
Mr. WILLIAMS: The “Canadian”, no. 


Mr. Ruck: I do not mean to go with the “Canadian” or the “Dominion”; I 
mean on that transcontinental route. 


Mr. WILLIAMS: I was on the “Dominion” four or five years ago from 
Winnipeg to Regina. As I remember it, it was practically all freight cars or, one 
2oach; there was no place to get anything to eat. 


Mr. Rock: Do you have any idea how many people in this municipality here 
are, let us say, steady customers of the CPR? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS: I am sorry, I could not tell you that. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, Alderman Williams gave the answers I want i 
regard to possible restoration of the “Dominion”, so I will just ask one mo 
question, and that is in regard to his reference to the sleepers parked in Regi 
and perhaps being replaced by a lower class of accommodation. Have you 
idea of the public demand on those sleepers now, or are they used very much? 


Mr. WriutaMs: I could not answer that, Mr. Pascoe. I am sorry. I imagi 
any CPR passenger man in this part of the province could tell you that ri 
here, but I am sorry, I could not. 


Mr. Pascokr: It has been a service for quite a while, though, has it not? 


Mr. WiLuiAMs: Oh, I think so. Since the “Canadian” started going through 
between three and four o’clock in the morning, they have had no sleepers t 
cut off there. 


Mr. Pascoe: I have used them myself— 


Mr. BouLANGER: Just one short question, Mr. Williams. Will you accept 
agree with this statement that we have received from a few members of labo 
associations ever since we started the inquiry, that the way it seems now, \ 
people who will suffer the most by being deprived of the train service will 
the working class of people or the old age people or pensioned people ra 
than business people, industrial people and professional. Would you agree wi 
some of these union leaders who said that? 


Mr. Wiu1aMs: I would think they are probably correct. People who 
well off will just go down to Regina, they will just get on the plane and the 
be down east in a few hours. Unless the people are allergic to plane travel o1 
something of that kind, but as has been mentioned here earlier in the day, 
as you have just mentioned yourself, that is, older people perhaps don’t like 
ride planes, or people with lower incomes find it cheaper to go by train. 
many people do like a trip by train. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Williams. te 

Mr. Rerp: Mr. Chairman, could I make a motion to have the article from the 
Regina Leader Post in our records? It is referred to in the brief, as part of the 
submission. , 

Mr. Wiuturams: And if you think I was critical just take a look at tha’ 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Will somebody make a motion to—you withdra\ 
O.K The next brief will be the Railroad Labour Association, by the Chai 
Mr. C. A. Ratee. 


Mr. Rew: Mr. Chairman, do we have copies of this brief? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Ratee to read the brief, please. 


Mr. C. A. RATEE (Railroad Labour Association): Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I have been instructed to present the following on beh 
of the Railroad Labour Association, Moose Jaw Division, which I will refer to 
the RLA. The RLA is an association and not concerned in collective bargainit 
The RLA was formed for the purpose of co-ordinating the views and activitie 


of railroad people of this division. In other words, a grass roots association, 
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| proud of our heritage and the community in which we live, also proud of the 
_ job we are doing and deeply concerned for the communities where we reside. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Would you try to talk a little louder? 
Mr. RATEE: Early in 1966, the CPR train known as the “Dominion” was 


eliminated after various hearings which were held by the Board of Transport 


Commissioners. It came as quite a shock and surprise when the Assistant Chief 


, Commissioner stated: “In formulating my opinion, I have not weighed the 


economic or social impact upon communities. In my opinion, these are not 
matters to be considered and weighed by the board in the discharge of its duties 
under the Railroad Act.” The R.L.A. would like to ask what other arguments 
can the various groups put up but the social and economic impact upon 


communities? Surely we cannot argue K formula, jaeger system, regression 


analysis, and the variable costs formula. It would appear that these systems are 
very flexible and cannot be understood by our association. We are not embar- 
rassed by this, as on June 18 and 19, Mr. Donald Gordon, President of the CNR, 
admitted that he did not understand these systems and depended on the 
experts. To compound this misunderstanding of the figures, in 1963, a deficit of 
$17,000,000 was claimed for moving grain when the railroad appeared before 


the MacPherson Royal Commission. But later, when the third report was 


received from the royal commission, this became a profit of $500,000, also, the 
track maintenance cost for the “Dominion” was shown at the recent hearing of 
the Board of Transport Commissioners at $1,932,657, but later, one of the CPR 
experts stated that road maintenance for hauling the Russian wheat would be 
$500,000. Yet it would take in excess of 220,000 boxcars between the railroads to 
handle the Russian wheat movement. This seems odd, when the “Dominion” 
was a three-car train when it was eliminated. So the R.L.A. believe it is safe to 
say we cannot argue figures. 

However, the R.L.A. does believe that the people who appeared before the 
Board of Transport Commissioners in regard to reductions and abandonment 
should be given some consideration. And the social and economic impact upon 
communities should be taken into consideration. We feel it is unfair to judge on 
the financial figures only. Yet we know the restrictions placed upon the Board 
by the Railroad Act with which they have to deal. The R.L.A. is of the opinion 
that the points of reference are too restrictive and the Board handed down the 
only decision which it could under the Railroad Act. When this brief was first 
discussed by the R.L.A., it was felt it would be quite long. But on reading 
material regarding the various hearings, we began to wonder what could be 
said that already had not been said. It is our opinion there is not much left for 
us to say. Certainly there is no sense in bringing up the freight rate increase of 
21 per cent in 1948, which was granted by the Board of Transport, at which 
time it was stated that this increase was allowed to offset any loss in passenger 
Service. And a further increase was given of 17 per cent in 1958 and the Board 
Teconfirmed the statement on the decision regarding the 21 per cent increase. 

Of course, in 1958, the CPR had more than fourteen branch line passenger 
trains running out of Regina and Moose Jaw. Today there are no passenger 
assignments on branch lines on this division. Would there be any point in 
bringing up the number of employees who have been displaced? In 1960, the 
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financial report showed a total of 74,037 employees. In 1964, the number 
employees shown is 68,540, a decrease in three years of 6,497 employees. Y 
the R.L.A. is concerned over the reduction in manpower. We believe this is 
legitimate concern when you consider a short space of eight years ag 
twenty-five hundred men were employed on this division. This has now sh 
to about one thousand. This, the R.L.A. believes, has an economic and s 
impact upon communities. Would there be any sense in disputing the fact 
the people are leaving the rails? In the Calgary Herald a few days ago, it 
reported that 17,000,000 people travelled on the CNR in 1965. In the year 19 
6,748,000 travelled CPR. It would appear that if the service is available an 
competitive, people will still ride trains. The CPR states in its summary t 
only four elements apply to passenger mode of travel. These are convenience 
comfort, speed and cost to passengers. But we, of the R.L.A., feel that five ot 
elements should be added: age, health, relaxation, safety and availability. 


@ (4.45 p.m.) 


In regard to availability, we believe that people will travel if the trains 
available and, in fact, we know of groups who would use the service 
available. Possibly one of the reasons that the Canadian Pacific trains run onk 
partially loaded is due to the reservation system. We believe that a reservati 
train warrants a non-reservation train, or at least some non-reservation acco: 
modation to accommodate people who are not able to see far enough ahead or 
advance to apply for reservations. Can anyone here state that it would not 
impossible for someone in this court to report home due to sickness or some 
other cause, yet a train would be leaving but you could not get on it due to 
having no reservations. The R.L.A. would like to suggest that telecommunica- 
tions could be used in a reservation system, which would release space more | 
efficiently. We would also like to suggest that the sleeping car conductors have | 
space released to them for sale. This, we feel, would help to put i 
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passengers on the one remaining train. The R.L.A. would like to suggest that this | 
passenger train is still a good saleable product, if it is competitive in price . 
service with the other railroad. We hope that you will recommend a national 
transportation policy for Canada which would provide through and local 
service. & 

In closing the association I represent would like to thank you for be : 
allowed to present this brief. It is encouraging to know that the passenger 
problem is a concern or this Committee would not be here at this time. 


Respectfully submitted by the R.L.A. 


4 
The CHAIRMAN: Any questions for Mr. Ratee? a 
Mr. Oxson: I would like to ask you, Mr. Ratee, if you could give us so 
elaboration on the statement that you made on page 3 where you say “in fact 
we know of groups who would use this service if available’. What groups are 
you talking about? 


Mr. RATEE: We have made a trip down to Swift Current and it has been 
practice in Swift Current in the last number of years to take anywhere 1 
350 to 500 children, high school children, and take them into Regina the 
Parliament Buildings for a day, the museum and the Mounted Police barracks. 
And we went down to him to see if they would use it if it was available. He 7 


‘ 
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yes, definitely, if available. The time the “Canadian” goes through, they can not 
use it. The children would have to get up at midnight to get into Regina. 


Mr. Otson: Do you know of any group—this could be met though by a 
local service, couldn’t it? Do you know of any groups that would use this service 
if it was available for long passenger rides, say to Winnipeg—no that’s not too 


long, but to Winnipeg or Vancouver or Toronto. 


Mr. RATEE: Yes, I know of some. 


Mr. Otson: I just thought that you made what appears to be a fairly 
positive statement here. I just wanted to know if you had that information 


. right at your fingertips. 


Mr. RATEE: Mr. Olson, I could make a case for the Club. They tried to 


' arrange a trip to Winnipeg. 


Mr. OLSON: Winnipeg. 
Mr. RATEE: Approximately five to six weeks ago. 
Mr. OLson: Now, what problem did they run into? 


Mr. RATEE: One of the Executive was telling me that he asked for a figure 
and they got a figure back, I believe this figure was around $60, and it was $40 
on the CNR but they would have to go up to Saskatoon and they ended up 


travelling TCA for $38. 


Mr. CarTER: I wonder if the witness could speak a little louder. 
Mr. OLson: In this case, it was a matter of not being competitive as far as 


_ price was concerned. 


Mr. RATEE: That is right. 


Mr. Otson: Did they have the space if he was willing to pay the $60? Did 
they offer to accommodate them? 


Mr. RATEE: This group asked for a car to be spotted in Moose Jaw. The 
group in Regina thought it was a very good idea. They wanted the same 
accommodation. They would not spot a car in Moose Jaw. 


Mr. Rock: You are still talking about the group of children from the 
school? 

Mr. RATEE: Yes. 

Mr. Rock: I got a surprise because usually school groups would rather 
travel by bus to a capital city. Once they get to the city, they can see the city 


also by staying in the same bus. Usually, whether there is service from 
Montreal to Ottawa, and certain groups have taken the train, they find that they 


'have to always walk in an effort to see the sights. The following year they 


surely come by bus. I know this because I have had about 3,000 students come 
from my constituency itself. Once they go by train, the next time they want to 


_take the bus. I do not think the railways rely on this type of future customers. 


Mr. RaTEE: You could be right, sir, but for the last eight years they have 
always had eight cars once a year into Regina with about 450 to 500 school 
children. 


Mr. Rock: And what do they do now? Did they go by bus or go by car? 
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Mr. RATEE: I don’t think the arrangements are made yet this year to 
them. 


Mr. Rep: Yes, I was very impressed by the absolute figures you gave on 
page 3 of the number of people who travelled by train in the last year. Do you 
happen to know what percentage of total inter-city passenger miles is repre- 
sented? I mean, seventeen million is a big figure but there were 150 millio 
people who travelled by all other means of transportation. This is not a bi 
figure. 


Mr. RATEE: Each ticket sold travelled on an average of 148.7 miles. 


Mr. ReEIp: The CPR tells us that the total railway passenger miles and 
includes all railway passenger service in Canada, was only 3.8 per cent of 
total in the last year, and that this has been a steadily declining amount as 


you agree have a declining share of the market. 


Mr. RATEE: I would not agree to that, no. Because if you eliminate a trai 
naturally, you lose a good portion of your business. 


Mr. Rep: The other question is on the same page when you suggest that 
telecommunications could be used in the reservation system which would 
release space more effectively. Do you foresee some sort of a computer type of 
operation which would carry this out? 


Mr. RATEE: Yes, and I would like to see the same system the air lines use. 


Mr. Reip: But the air lines only have two types of seats, first class 
economy and the railways have—you could probably tell me how many varying 
types of accommodation are available on the train. 


Mr. RATEE: There would be compartments, drawing rooms, bedrooms 
roomettes, day coach, uppers, lowers. 


Mr. Rep: It would have to be a much more complicated system, then. 
Mr. RATEE: Yes, it would. 


UF oe 


Mr. Rerp: And consequently, more expensive. Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, I am interested in this reference on page ‘a 
the economic and social impact on communities caused by the cinination 
passenger service. I was interested in the comment of the Assistant 
Commissioner, as follows: “In formulating my opinion I have not eae a 
economic or social impact on communities. In my opinion, these are not mat 
to be considered and weighed by the board in the discharge of its duties un 
the Railway Act.” Do you think that the social and economic impact should 
considered by them. 


Mr. RATEE: Oh, yes, definitely. 


Mr. PAScoE: You made reference here to the reduction in the number | 
employees. I suppose part of that reduction would come from curtailed pa - 
ger service and you refer to the drop in eight years of the men employed in i | 
division from 2,500 to about 1,000. Certainly I would consider this would sh 
the economic and social impact on the communities. Certainly I would think 

: 
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would have a great effect on the community. You are arguing then the Board 


1 


should look at that particular aspect in considering railway problems. 
Mr. RATEE: Mr. Pascoe, yes. 


Mr. PAScoE: Except reservations. Do you think the CPR could work out a 
better system of reservations. 


Mr. RATEE: I would suggest that they release the space better. Say a 


passenger got on at Vancouver right now for Kamloops and that passenger got 
' off at Kamloops, the space isn’t released to the sleeping car conductor. He 


doesn’t know where it is released, it could be released to Winnipeg, so he can’t 
sell that space from Kamloops to Winnipeg. So he figures if I sell it and hit 


_ Calgary, somebody is going to get on for it. So he can’t sell it. He doesn’t know 


what to do. 


Mr. PAscoE: Well, are reservations called for at different points along the 
line. So there will be reservations held at Moose Jaw that the Vancouver man 
couldn’t pick up. 


Mr. BALLARD: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ratee, I was interested in the 
statement that you made on page 2 with reference to two applications that have 
been made by the railway, I suppose, to the Board of Transport Commissioners 


_and this is the applications made in 1948 and 1958. You say that in 1948 they 


twere granted a 21 percent increase in freight rates and you said specifically 
there that this was granted by the Board of Transport Commissioners to allow 
for or to offset any possible loss of passenger service. I believe from what you 
say that you imply that the same reason was given for the granting of the 
increase in 1958, that is, the increase of 17 per cent. Is that correct? 


Mr. RATEE: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. BALLARD: What I want to know is, where did you get this information 
from? Did you see minutes of the Board of Transport Commissioners or— 

Mr. RATEE: It is in the March 30 report, 1948, the 21 per cent, and in 1958, 
17 per cent. 

Mr. BALLARD: Even at that time the Board of Transport Commissioners did 
feel that there might be a reduction in pasenger traffic. Your argument is that 
this has already been taken into account by these two increases in freight rates. 
You feel at the present time that part of the freight income of the CPR is 
intended to cover a deficit from passenger train service. 


Mr. RatEE: I would say that 21 and 17 per cent. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: On the question asked, I might just indicate my experience 
in regard to the movement of students to Ottawa in particular by the CNR. The 
CNR has a service from Galt to Ottawa which is eminently successful. Each 
year more and more students use this particular train service—a comprehensive 
program, a very imaginative program, and very successful. I just thought I 


might mention that. My question has been answered now. 


Mr. Byrne: Before asking this question, I want to assure you that I am as 
concerned as anyone about the question of employment and I think one of the 
greatest fears of any employee is the fear of losing his employment. 


| 
| 
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On page 2 you do say that in 1960 the financial report shows a total 
74,037, employees, or, in other words there have been 6,497 employees displa 
since 1960. Would this really be displacement, or would it be attrition, wo 
these employees retire, or would they be anywhere near that number who lb 
their employment? H 

Mr. RaTeEE: I hardly doubt it, sir. The pension rolls now would not be too— 
far away from 18,000. So taking 6,000 in three years, I think most of them 
would be caught up in automation. 


Mr. ByrnE: Most of them actually lost their jobs. Do you know what 
percentage? ¢ 


Mr. RATEE: Six years ago we had 87 passenger men in Moose Jaw; on this 


a 


list we have 12 today working. t 
Mr. ByrnE: Have they been absorbed? : 


Mr. RATEE: They take their seniority as of 1963, on the freight list if they 
are eliminated out of the passenger. 


Mr. Byrne: And some of them are then dropped off the bottom? 


Mr. RATEE: Yes. 
Mr. ByrNE: What do you mean by “on this division’’? 


Ph stm abe 


Mr. RATEE: They are all Moose Jaw district. 


Mr. Byrne: I have figures here, given to us this morning by the Mayor. The | 
population of Moose Jaw in 1954 was 28,000, in 1964 it was 35,000. Have you | 
any idea just what the unemployment situation is here in Moose Jaw? Would 
you say there is any appreciable number of people unemployed? 


Mr. RATEE: No. I would say that there is a fairly small labour surplus. 


Mr. ByRNE: Do you believe then that in the interest of technological 
improvements and improving the efficiency that very substantial consideration 
must be given to the employment situation, but we must also consider the 
economics; otherwise we are going to drop out in any event, because there is nt 
the demand for the service. Your union agrees that there must be technologie: 
improvement. 47 


Mr. RaTEE: Oh, yes definitely. 


Mr. CARTER: I am interested in the first four or five lines on page 2. You 
indicate that it is not much use to go before the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners unless you are armed with a lot of figures to bolster whate 
arguments you want to put forth. You put it in these words, “The R.L.A. does 
believe that people who appear before the Board of Transport in regard to 
reductions and abandonments should be given some consideration’. Do you fi 
that the reason you do not get consideration anyway, is that you do not have 
the figures. at 


Mr. RATEE: We do not get consideration because we do not have the figur : 


Mr. Carter: In other words, there is not much point unless you can 
reinforce your argument and prove it statistically, or at least offer some 
statistics in support of your argument. And do you attribute that to the 
restrictions placed on the Board of Commissioners by the Railway Act? You also 

v 


; 


q 
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say that “the social and economic impact upon communities should be taken 
into consideration”. You are a railway employee yourself? Are you familiar 


_with the decision handed down by Judge Freedman, is it, recently on the 
_ runthroughs? 


Mr. RATEE: Yes, I am, sir. 


Mr. CARTER: Would you say that Judge Freedman’s decision would meet 
_ your criticism here? Does it go far enough to give consideration to the social 
and economic impact upon communities, 


| Mr. RaTEeE: I feel that Judge Freedman gave a very good report. Actually 
the whole argument in my estimation hinged on the unilateral action of railroad 
at that time and runthroughs. I still think that it can be negotiated if the parties 
_had been called on to negotiate it. That is the end— 


Mr. CARTER: Do you feel that this should be a matter of negotiation in 
future contracts, rather than a decision by any authority? 


Mr. RATEE: I believe so. 


Mr. CarTER: I think Mr. Byrne questioned you about the decrease in the 
number of employees over a three-year period. You went down nearly 6500 in 
three years. You were in your own division right here. In eight years, you 
went down from 2500 to 1000. Can you tell the Committee if any part of that 
the decrease was due to automation, the effect of automation? 


Mr. RATEE: Yes, at that time there was a very large staff here for steam 
engines, at the round house, boiler makers, tender men and various other 
trades, and of course, they have all been eliminated. That, of course, is one 
‘reason that there has been quite a few of them moved into Winnipeg. 


Mr. CarTER: On page 3 you outline a whole list of factors that you feel 
should be taken into consideration with respect to passenger service, and you 
state that “The CPR states in their summary that only four elements apply to 
Passenger mode of travel’. You name them as convenience, comfort, speed and 
cost to the passenger. Then you go on and you outline five more which you feel 
apply also. I notice that you have not included dependability in your five. 
Would you say that dependability is an important factor? 


Mr. RaTEE: I believe so, yes. 


Mr. Carter: And where would you place that in importance? Would you 
place it up with the four mentioned by the company, or put it among your five? 
What order of importance would you give it? 


Mr. RaTEE: No, I would put it right beside availability. 
Mr. CarTER: In other words, you put it last. Thank you. 


Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Byrne asked the question I was most interested in, and 
‘that is the local situation. I just want to ask one question and I do not know if 
you can answer it or not. Do you have any figures on the productivity increase 
for employees by the people in the running trades? Do you have these 
available? 

Mr. Rates: No. I do not have the figures at hand. 


{ Mr. Fawcett: I know they can be produced but I just thought perhaps you 
might have them. 
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Mr. HowE (Wellington-Huron): I would just like to ask Mr. Ratee 
supplementary question to the one that was asked by Mr. Ballard in connectie 
with the paragraph in the middle of page 2 where it indicates that in 1948 there 
was a 21 percent increase granted by the Board of Transport at which time it i 
stated that this increase was allowed to offset any loss in passenger service. Wi 
that the only reason that the increase was given, just to offset; was there an: 
other thing taken into consideration in allowing that 21 percent increase i 
freight rates? 


Mr. RATEE: The board ruled at that time and I can’t quote the e act 
language of it, but it said that they could see no reason at that time for 
increase, but due to the fact that there was a loss in passenger service t 
would grant the 21 per cent increase. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Did this hold true? If my memory serv 
me correctly, I think that in the 1958 increase that was allowed other factors 
connection with increased costs were taken into consideration. It was not just t 
offset the loss of passenger service at that time. 


Mr. RaTEE: They again reaffirmed the fact that it was the passenger servic 
that was losing money, along with the other factor, and they gave the 17 per cer 
increase. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): There were other factors though besid 
the loss of passenger service at that time. 


Mr. RATEE: Yes. 


Mr. SouTHAM: I think Mr. Ratee on the first pages of the brief spent som 
time on economics, the cost accounting system that has been considered by the 
first Royal Commission, and so on. He expresses some doubt as to it being 
understandable and refers to the K formula, the jaeger system, regressional 
analysis, and various cost formulae. I presume you associate yourself with Mr. 
Donald Gordon who admitted himself that he did not understand their system. 
Would you agree that we as a Committee should get some independent outside’ 
cost accounting experts to help us analyse the figures that are presented to us? 


Mr. RATEE: I believe so, yes. 


Mr. PruD’HOMME: While we have this under consideration I want to get 
your further view because you have dealt with it at some length. That is a 
I have to ask; Mr. Chairman, I had several other questions but they have been 
covered. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Well, Mr. Chairman, my question was aske 
by Mr. Ballard and Mr. Howe, but I want to state to the Committee that I thi 
we should get the decisions, the last two decisions that were referred to, of the 
transport board on the horizontal freight increase in ’48 and ’52, because I th i ik 
it is important. This has come up before, and I think it is important that we 
know exactly how much the board felt of this increase should be attached 
the passenger part of the service. Was it just one of the minor factors in th 
decision, or was this one of the major reasons why the increases were given tc 
offset passenger service. This is not quarrelling with you, Mr. Ratee. In fact 
I am not quarrelling with your phraseology, I just think that it may come up 
again, and the Committee should try and get those decisions even before we ge 
back 'to Ottawa. 
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Mr. AnpRAS: Mr. Ratee, I have a question on the reduction in total staff. 
The CPR has come up with a figure, and by your figures there has been a 
_ reduction between 1960 and 1964 of some 5,500 employees. The Canadian 
_ National has been brought up as having been much more aggressive during this 
, last period of years in going after passenger train business. Would you agree 
with that? 

Mr. RATEE: Yes. 


Mr. Anpras: Just for the record, it appears that I have the Canadian 
| National’s employment figures here and they have gone from 104,000 employees 
in 1960 to 93,000 employees in 1964, so it would support your other indication 

that automation too is taking its toll and this reduction is not entirely due to the 
_CPR’s program of diminution of passenger service. 


Mr. RATEE: Oh, no. I would not make that remark. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Actually, I think many of the unions have been more militant 
in their briefs in regard particularly to the “Dominion” passenger service can- 
'cellation than perhaps some of the other organizations that have appeared. I am 
‘mot saying this in any sense of trap. I wonder if the labour relations of the Cana- 

dian Pacific Railway would have been perhaps more enlightening than they 
, were, if, say, the principles of the Freedman report in broad terms had been 
applied, well in advance of the cancellation of the “Dominion”? What would be 
your attitude towards the “Dominion” passenger train itself, in other words, if 
they had sat down with you and worked out the tremendous problems with 
‘regard to your union contract relations? What would be your feelings toward 
the cancellation of passenger train service? 


| 
| 


Mr. RATEE: I would not feel that we should have local service and through 
service. 


’ Mr. ANDRAS: You would still feel that apart from the employment problem 
that the “Dominion” or some local service should be maintained? Thank you 
very much. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Ratee, on the first page of your brief, you say, about 
three-quarters of the way down “to compound this misunderstanding of the 
figures in 1963 a deficit of $17 million was claimed for moving grain.” I wonder 
if this is a typographical error because I think that evidence was taken in 1958 
for a year prior to 1958, and just for the record would you agree that this is an 
error? 


__ Mr. Rates: It could be an error. I got these figures from a meeting in 
Ottawa. 


Mr. OLson: One other question, Mr. Ratee. Do you have any CPR pen- 
sioners in your organization? 


Mr. RATEE: Oh, yes. I would say approximately close to a hundred. 


' Mr. OLson: Close to a hundred; and I suppose some of them have long 
service passes? 
Mr. RATEE: I would say most of them, yes. 
Mr. Otson: They regard this as part of the condition of their long service, 


iS part of the amenities or part of the total? 
23802—7 
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Mr. RATEE: Yes, I believe so. 


Mr. OLson: Whether it was written into the contract or not, it was implied 
and they understood it to be part of their retirement benefits? 


Mr. RATEE: That is right. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Just one question, Mr. Ratee. With respect to the decrease 
number of employees between 1960 and 1964 on the CPR, your brief states 
over that period there was a decrease of 6,497 employees previously on the C 
pay roll. Do you have any way of knowing how many of those people w 
separated from their jobs directly as a result of the discontinuance of 
“Dominion” passenger train, and how many perhaps left voluntarily? 

Mr. RATEE: No. 

e (6:15 pm.) 

Mr. SHERMAN: The company made a point in its brief of stressing that i 
the period 1960-65 the company hired on the average 5,000 new employees 
annually, and that over that 5-year period, the turnover in the companys 
labour force due to retirements, resignations and deaths, averaged appr 
mately 10 per cent. There is no way that you can help us at this moment to 
relate those figures that you have given in your brief to the argument that the 
company has advanced in terms of staff turnover. <n 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, thank you very much, Mr. Ratee. 4 

Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Chairman, with regard to a question Mr. Southam asked 


a short while ago in connection with an independent accountant examining y 


statistics given by the Canadian Pacific Railway, was this not already done 
the MacPherson Royal Commission on Transportation, and would it be re 
necessary for us to have another independent expert go into it? Would you like 
to comment on that or not, sir. ef 


Mr. RatEE: No, I would not. No. t 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you very much, Mr. Ratee, for yo 
brief. Now, I will call upon Mr. John S. Burton from the office of the leader 
the opposition in Saskatchewan. 


Mr. Joun S. Burton: Mr. Chairman, before I commence, I would just 
to clarify one point and that is while I am employed in research work in the 
office of the leader of the opposition, Mr. W. S. Lloyd, I am presenting this brie! 
on my own account. I was a candidate in the recent federal election in the city 
of Regina. Unfortunately, I did not do quite as well as the members of the 
Committee, but a number of people in Regina suggested to me that I should 
make a submission to this Committee since I had already taken some interest in 
the matter. 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the Committee, last year, I was one of 
people who presented a brief to the Board of Transport Commissioners op) . 
the CPR application to abandon the “Dominion” passenger train. It was | 
contention that this application should not be entertained until such time as’ 
CPR put forward satisfactory proposals for alternate service. 

Many people hoped the board would heed the widespread public pro 
However, as I understand the judgment handed down, the board consid 
that many of the objections made were points for consideration beyond 
scope and jurisdiction of the board. No such legal or other restrictions 


a 
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your Committee. It is for this reason that I particularly welcome the investiga- 
tion now being made. 


A major point for consideration is the obligation of the CPR to provide 
passenger services. At one time, the railway provided the only means of public 
_ transport. There could be no question about its obligations. Today the situation 
_ has changed. Private automobiles, busses and air lines provide alternate means 
. of transport. The railways no longer enjoy a monopoly, but this does not mean 
_ that the railways are freed of their obligation to provide passenger service. 
True, railways must now compete for passenger business. It has been demon- 
strated on many occasions that the railways can secure passenger business 
under present day competitive conditions and, indeed, the degree of public 
_ interest whenever questions of passenger service come up can be taken as one 
indication of public desire to have and use rail passenger services. When the 
Canadian Pacific Railway undertook in its 1881 charter to “thereafter and 
_ forever efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway”, in my 
- opinion the spirit of the commitment included the transport of people as well as 
_ goods. Any attempt to interpret this agreement otherwise, in my opinion, is an 
' attempt to misconstrue this contract. Associated with this commitment is the 
long list of awards, benefits and perquisites granted to the company which 
I shall deal with later. 


A second major point advanced by the CPR is that public preference has 
_ turned to other modes of travel. Possibly, I could comment on this point from a 
| somewhat personal point of view. I have travelled many thousands of miles by 
railway in Canada as well as in other countries. I have always enjoyed railway 

| travel and generally picked it in preference to other forms of public transport. 


A considerable amount of my own rail travel was during the period when 
rail passenger business was declining. The CPR has glamorized and advertised 
one train, the “Canadian”, and made considerable improvements in service and 
equipment on it. Beyond that, it is difficult to find many examples of improved 

service. During a time when rapid advances were being made in standards of 
bus, auto and air travel, most rail passenger operations trundled along at the 
pace of the “good old days.” It is not surprising that the public will become 
temporarily infatuated with new means of travel. It is even less surprising to 
see this infatuation become permanent, when little effort is made by the railway 
to upgrade its service. Your Committee has no doubt heard examples of poor 
Service, difficulties with reservations and so on, that have contributed to the 
steady drop off in CPR passenger business. 


Saskatchewan’s passenger transportation needs cannot be met by two trains 
Passing through the province in the middle of the night. Only two other areas 
along the route of the “Canadian” have to contend with night time service. They 

are from Sudbury to White River in Ontario, and from Revelstoke to Fraser 


Canyon. In the case of the Sudbury-White River run, there is a local day time 
service. 


It is difficult to tell what influence the schedule of the “Canadian” has on 
travellers to the west coast or to eastern Canada. But there is no doubt that it is 
very unsuitable for Regina-Winnipeg and Regina-Calgary traffic. A person 


contemplating going to Winnipeg finds that he either boards the sleeper in the 
23802—73 


evening, waits in the station, or goes down to the train at 3:40 a.m. He then — 
arrives in Winnipeg at 11:05 a.m. A person travelling to Calgary has the same > 
problem, only boarding time is 5:32 a.m. and arrival time in Calgary is 2:0 | 
p.m. Many people faced with these prospects will make other travel plans. In 
each case, the return journey is almost as bad. For local service withir 
Saskatchewan, very few people will choose to board the train at night and g 
off again long before day time activity has commenced at their destination 
point. 


I cannot accept the CPR’s pessimism about future passenger prospe 
I wish to outline some reasons why I feel a more positive outlook is warranted. 
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1. While statistics revealing the low percentage of inter-city passenge: 
miles travelled by rail are very impressive, it has been stressed in answer tha 
a relatively small increase in this figure would place passenger operations on 
sound economic basis. 


2. The success of efforts of the Canadian National Railways to secure mo 
passenger business should commend itself to all railways. I do not suggest thai 
efforts of the CPR in this regard should necessarily be a photo copy of the CNR; 
but I do suggest that passenger business could be substantially increased by a 


combination of reduced fares and improved service and convenience. 


3. Many people attempt to obtain a measure of relaxation from the tension: 
of modern life while travelling. A measure of relief is often secured in travel b; 
automobile. Many people have abandoned the use of travel by train because of ¢ 
variety of frustrations incurred. Railways can secure a significant amount o! 
new passenger business now travelling by automobile on the basis of improve 
service, convenience and comfort. Rail travel can be presented as a prefera ble 
alternative to travel by automobile. 

4. The public is becoming increasingly concerned about the factor of 
highway traffic safety. With the common use of all-steel coaches, rail travel 
can now be presented as being much safer than car travel. 


. 
; 
: 
. 


A dynamic new approach is required if rail passenger operations are to be a 
success. Reference has already been made to successes elsewhere under presen! 
day conditions. There is a need for a spirit of innovation and imagination in 
handling this problem. A first class selling job on the advantages of rail travel 1 
needed. There is simply a lack of awareness on the part of the public today ¢ 
the advantages often to be gained in rail travel. I have had personal experience 
with groups of people who did not even think of the possibility of rail travel 
when considering alternative travel plans. While the public might be blamed: n 
part, it also indicates that the railway has failed to sell its service. 


One area of innovation that needs to be explored is the possibility of 
integration of bus and rail services. Some years ago, it was announced by the 
CPR and Saskatchewan Transportation Company, a provincial crown Co: pora- 
tion operating a Saskatchewan-wide bus system, that a joint ticketing and tra’ vel 
arrangement had been concluded. Recently I was informed that such an 
arrangement now exists with the CNR but not with the CPR, although STC w 
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honour CPR ticket coupons. How many people know this is possible? How 
many CPR agents are aware of this possibility? What effort has been made 
_ to integrate schedules? In some areas, bus facilities are no doubt more economic, 
but in these circumstances an adequate standard of service exists only when 
local service is integrated rationally with other modes of transport for long 
distance travel. 


| The success of a passenger program will also be dependent on the level of 
_ fares. Here again, the CPR has demonstrated the lack of willingness to promote 
business. I can cite examples where the CPR has discouraged business and has 
not offered group fare reductions. Comparative rates from Regina further 
| illustrate present CPR policies. A one-way coach fare ticket from Regina to 
Winnipeg by CPR, Sunday to Thursday $15.25; on Friday and Saturday, $15.85. 
The CNR ranges from $9.50 to $13.00, and the Greyhound Bus fare $10.90. 
Regina to Calgary, the CPR fare is $20, the CNR fare is $13.00-$18.00 and the 
_ Greyhound fare is $12.25. It might be noted that CNR travel is via Saskatoon. 


There is no need to recount here the history of awards, benefits and other 
perquisites given to the CPR throughout its history. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has summarized aid granted by all governments to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and other companies now comprising the system to December 

31, 1964. Cash subsidies and expenditures on construction amounted to $106,- 
' 280,334. Land grants totalled 43,962,546 acres. The present day value of these 
awards would of course be much higher. The significant factor I wish to point 
out is that much of the land grants and some of the other awards have made 
possible some of the huge profits earned by some CPR investments and 
subsidiaries. It is my contention that these profits should be taken into account 
when analysing profitability of operation and in establishing rates and fares. 
These awards were given in part as compensation for the risks involved in 
original construction and for possibly unprofitable operations. The primary 
purpose of the company is still defined as the provision of transportation 
services. As such, then the company must not be allowed to separate its 
investments and subsidiaries from its main operation. There are clear indica- 
tions that this is happening. The establishment of Canadian Pacific Investments 
Limited and the shunting of many subsidiaries and investments under its wing 
‘is a development requiring close watching. And at this point, Mr. Chairman, I 
would just like to draw to the attention of the Committee a full-page ad which 
appeared in the Regina Leader Post last night which outlined the remarks of 
the Chairman of the CPR, Mr. N. R. Crump to the annual general meeting of 
the shareholders. I would just like to comment, first of all, that while the CPR 
often stresses the matter of efficient allocation of resources, I would like to 
suggest that in this case these resources would have been much better used had 
they been allocated to promoting and improving passenger services. I would 
also like to take objection to one statement in that particular statement and 
that is the statement that reads “This particular reduction in passenger ser- 
vices’—this is referring to the “Dominion” seems to signal for many people 
particularly in western Canada the passing of an era to which they were 
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attached and the company’s present and prospective passenger service policy 
was widely discussed in and out of Parliament”. I would like to suggest, that in 
fact it was the CPR that was not keeping up with the times in its over-a 
passenger service. As I have already indicated while they did glamorize the one 
train, the “Canadian”, they did not keep up to date in other regards. And they 
dealt quite extensively with the matter of land grants, and in the very first 
paragraph, they make one statement that does not accord with my own 
recollection of Canadian history. They state in 1870, what is now Canade 
consisted of the three maritime provinces on the east coast. Well, my recolle 
tion of Canadian history is that Nova Scotia and New Brunswick became a pa 
of Canada in 1867 and Prince Edward Island was the third province to join in 

1873. I think I can find similar disagreements with other statements throughout . 


that particular series of remarks. | 


e@ (5.28 p.m.) 
It would appear from all evidence that the CPR wants to get out of thr 
passenger business altogether, thus leaving it free to concentrate on what it 
considers to be more profitable; that is, freight operations and other inves 
ments. The CPR has been amply repaid over the years for all of the risks it too 
in its early history. It has an obligation to the people of Canada to provide an 
adequate system for the transport of both people and goods at a reasonable cost. 
If the CPR is not willing to accept that obligation, then I feel that consideration 
should be given to the nationalization of the CPR. I must make one qualifica- 
tion, though; that is, nationalization with compensation only after full account is 
taken of the awards, benefits and perquisites granted to the CPR throughout its f 
history. Respectfully submitted. . 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you, very much. 


Mr. CANTELON: I am very much interested in the statement that you ma ce 
at the top of page 2. The CPR of course, has given us very strong comments % 4 
the effect that they have tried to merchandise the passenger service, and they 
have been unsuccessful with it, and that is why they took off the “Dominion”. 
You say it has been demonstrated on many occasions that the railways can 
secure passenger business under present day competitive conditions, and the q 
you continued to emphasize this point at the bottom of page 3, where you say 
that you cannot accept the CPR’s position about future passenger prospects ; 
Again that same idea appears at the bottom of page 4 when you say “reference { 
has already been made to successes elsewhere under present day conditions”. 
Since we are out to get all the evidence we can, I would very much like to ha eo 
you give us some illustrations that the railways can secure passenger business 
under present day competitive conditions. 


Mr. BurToN: Well, it seems to me, Mr. Cantelon, that the most obvious 
example of course, is the Canadian National Railways which has been refe red 
to quite often before your committee. At the present time, there are [wo 
transcontinental trains running year-round on the CNR main line. There is 
third one running in the summer months, I believe, the Panorama 
understand it, runs in the summer months, and in addition, I can say that the 
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is also a local train running from Saskatoon to Winnipeg during the summer 
months as well. In fact, in parts of the line, there are four trains operating at 
the present time. This contrasts with the CPR where they only have the one 
train, and I think we can also refer to the efforts involved such as with the 
rapid service between Toronto and Montreal which of course is under somewhat 
different circumstances. 


We also have the fact that in some other countries, I believe that they have 
been adjusting successfully to changes in transportation conditions. In Britain, 
| for instance, they have cut out and are planning to cut out under the recent 
| reports submitted to the British government a number of passenger services but 
they are nevertheless keeping the basic rail passenger operation intact, and they 
feel confident that they can operate it with success. I think in the United States 

as well, if I might comment, immediately to the south of us, we have quite 
comparable conditions to what we have in western Canada, certainly no larger 
population than we have here. My latest information is that the Great Northern 
still runs its passenger services, the Northern Pacific still runs its passenger 
Services, and I think we could find many other examples as well. 


Mr. CANTELON: The last one or two that you mentioned particularly interest 
/Me, because of course the situation say between Montreal and Toronto is quite 
different from here, where you have a high density of population, and where 
they are running what in effect is a commuter train which has no sleeping 
Services on it at all, and the same thing would operate in Japan where they are 
doing this, too. So you have given us some examples. I am quite familiar with 
what the CNR is doing because I happen to travel on that train. I am lucky that 
Iam on the main line of the CNR, but the point that the CPR continually 
emphasize is that there is no effective demand for any of these trains, and of 
course, when they say effective demand, they mean a demand that will get on at 
the price that is charged. 


Mr. Burton: I think I should point out first of all, that the CNR had its 
highest number of passenger miles last year that it has had since 1948; they had 
of course quite a sharp rise as you will probably know, in the number of 
‘passenger miles travelled by rail. I might point out as well that the CNR main 
line where they do have the transcontinental service has a lot less larger 
Populated centres than is the case on the CPR main line. I think we have a 
larger number of populated centres in major urban centres along the CPR main 
line than is the case with the CNR main line. 


Mr. CANTELON: I do not think Edmonton and Saskatoon would like that 
comment. However, we will let that pass. Do you agree with comments that 
have been made earlier that probably the ideal service, although this has not 
always been said here, would be to have another “Canadian” run at 12-hour 
difference from what the present one is scheduled. 


Mr. Burton: My view is that I am not necessarily going to say whether or 
not there should be another transcontinental train or not. My view is that it is 
the railway’s job to provide adequate service and facilities for the demand for 
the services that do exist under reasonable conditions and at reasonable fares 
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and costs and services. And if this requires more than one transcontinental trair 
operating at a different time, then fine, I think this should be done. But, I think 
what we are looking for is some sort of an adequate minimum level of service 
in the two areas—first in long distance travel and second, with regard to a local 
service. I think certainly the railway should be competent to work out th 
mechanics of that. 


Mr. CANTELON: You have argued that the CNR and the Great Northern a 
really the only comparable situations with respect to this, and the CNR doe 
operate three transcontinental trains, so it would be my implication that you are 
saying that the CPR should be able to do it, too. 


Mr. Burton: I do not see why they should not be able to. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Burton, you added in your brief a few remarks about 
85th Annual General Meeting and the shareholders report. Do you feel in that 
case, then, that no companies like CNR or the Bank of Montreal or Imperial Oi 
should ever print their financial or annual report in the newspapers as they 
usually do? 

Mr. BurTON: I am simply suggesting that they could have achieved a better 
allocation of resources from an economic standpoint if they had split these 
funds and other funds into the promotion of passenger business. 


Mr. Rock: In other words, Mr. Crump should not give this information to. 
the public of Canada and the shareholders of the company. This is the way they 
have done it every year. ‘ 


Mr. Burton: I am not suggesting that they should not. I do not know if 7 
been a full-page ad every year, but I also know that Mr. Crump’s remarks wert 
reported quite widely in the press as well. 


Mr. Rock: Do you not feel that a person who is chairman of a board li 
the Canadian Pacific should give this type of information across Canada to 
people of Canada. 


Mr. Burton: If he wishes to do so, this is his decision. 


Mr. Rock: No, no, I am asking you whether you feel that he should or 
should not give this type of information—the annual report—to the people of 
Canada. Do you not think that this is not an important document for the publie 
of Canada to read. 9 


Mr. Burton: Yes, I think it is useful document for the people to read. 


Mr. Rock: How do you expect him to have the people read if it is not put in 
every paper in every big city across Canada. 


Mr. Burton: As I said, I think it was reported quite widely in the press; 
the important part of these comments were printed in the press, and I thi 
fairly accurately. 


Mr. Rock: You would rather have the press change the actual facts | 
times, as they usually do in many cases, and have the people read that, rath 
than the real statement. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I do not want to call you out of order Mr. Rock. 
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Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, you can understand the point, though, that he 
brought the subject into his brief, and therefore I think I was in order, But I 


thank you. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Burton, in the third paragraph on page 5, I quote: “I can 
cite examples where the CPR has discouraged business and has not offered 
_ group fare reductions”. Would you please give one or two examples. | 


Mr. Burton: Yes; last summer on the occasion of the New Democratic 
. Party federal convention in Toronto, which was a function attended by between 
one and two thousand people altogether, and a large number of people from 
western Canada, an official of the party made inquiries with both railways as to 
what facilities or services might be offered in terms of transportation to the 
convention in Toronto. He was informed by the CNR that group fare rates could 
be obtained at 10 per cent reduction for ten or more people, 20 per cent 
reduction for twenty or more people. When he inquired of the CPR they said 
that no group fare reductions were available. This is my information. As to 
matters of discouraging business, I can give one example that was just recited 
_to me by a former CPR agent yesterday, of a branch line in Saskatchewan 
which had had rather poor service at one time, only one train a week or 
something like that, I believe. There would be six agents or so long that line 
who made representations to have improved service. They got the service 
boosted to three trains a week back and forth, and immediately business picked 
up: passenger business, express business, freight business, LCL and carload 
freight as well. It picked up quite appreciably. After some fourteen months of 
this service, the train was cut off without one day’s notice, and this was after 
‘considerable work by the agents in securing new business and getting steady 
customers; without one day’s notice, this train was cut off and when the agents 
protested to the superintendent, he informed them, we do not give a “blankety 
blank” about this sort of small business. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. Burton, you gave us a couple of examples of how rail 
Passenger patronage is improving or can be increased. One of course, was the 
Canadian National Railways. We have been told, although I am sorry I cannot 
find it in the report—we will have to get it from Mr. Gordon when he comes 
before the Committee—that there will be something like a $40 million deficit in 
Passenger accounting with the CNR last year. Do you think that is a good 
example of how well— 


e (5.40 p.m.) 


Mr. Burton: The first comment I would make is when you introduce a new 
service or an improved service, it is not unusual in many different forms of 
economic activity that in the initial stages you are going to suffer a loss and 
sometimes a considerable loss, and while the CNR has not published these 
figures, for reasons best known to itself, it is quite possible that they have 
suffered this loss. I would suggest that no doubt they budgeted for a considera- 
ole loss in the initial periods of this new passenger program. 


Mr. Byrne: You believe that it is the acquisition of new equipment and that 
they are attempting to write it off in— 


‘| 
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Mr. Burton: Also, there is the initial period when you have not as y 
reached your optimum level of business or an increased level of business. 

Mr. Byrne: You are not arguing that they are essentially losing money. 

Mr. BurToN: No, I am not in a position to say one way or the other. 

Mr. BALLARD: Can I ask a supplementary on that? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: This was not the habit of the chairman. I wo 
rather give than the floor after Mr. Byrne. 


Mr. BALLARD: Well, I hope I have not forgotten the question. 


Mr. ByrNE: You have said that the Great Northern has not curtailed i 
services, and I presume you mean the line running from Chicago to Seattl 
Could you tell me how many trains a day they have? 


e (5.45 p.m.) 


Mr. Burton: I did not say that, and I did not mean to intimate that t 
had not necessarily curtailed some service. I am not in a position to say. 


Mr. Byrne: Are they operating more than one? 


Mr. Burton: That was the case for years; I have not had information 
the last year or so. 

Mr. Byrne: In item 4, on page 4, you say “the public is becoming 
increasingly concerned about the factor of highway traffic, safety,” and you 
intimate that it would be much safer travelling on the rails, with these steel car 
coaches, or the all-steel coaches. What do you think would be the economic 
effect of putting too much emphasis on this question rather than on the need 0) 
safety in automobiles? What would be the effect if people were to take you 
seriously and move rapidly to the rails? What would be the economic effect 
then, on the country and in the communities, where we have automobile 
garages and service depots, and gasoline tax. 


Mr. Burton: I am not suggesting that you could possibly achieve and nor 
would it make economic sense to have a wholesale transfer of say 50 per cent of 
your automobile travel from road travel to rail travel, but certainly I think it 
makes very good economic sense if a lot of the cars that are presently occupied 
by one possibly two people, if those people found good public transportation 
services instead. I would suggest that many such people would prefer to travel 
by such means, rather than taking their own private automobile on fairly long 
trips. I think it has often been said that possibly we only need to increase the 
level of inter-city passenger miles from 3.8 as I believe was quoted here ea ier 
to say, 8, 9 or 10 per cent, in order to have fighting economic operation by rail. | 


on construction amounted to $106 million approximately. Have you any break- 
down of those figures beyond the $25 million? 


Mr. Burton: Found in Table 3 of the CPR publication or the 
publication number 52-202 CPR Company 1923-1964, and it is quite a 
breakdown. 

Mr. Byrne: Are these construction or operating subsidies? 


Mr. Burton: These were cash subsidies for construction, also expenditurs 
by governments on lines which were turned over to the Canadian Pacific 
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Railway Company, such as some of the initial lines; Kamloops to Port Moody 
-and Winnipeg to Lake Superior section of the original construction. The total 
amount calculated given by federal, provincial and municipal governments 
comes to the $106 million as I quoted. I could show you the table, just for your 
reference. 


Mr. ByrRNnE: I wanted to understand that it was construction costs not 
operating costs. 


Mr. Burton: No. 


Mr. ByRNE: And the land grants of $43 million include the $25 million 
original and others that were obtained through take-over of other rail lines. 


Mr. Burton: Gas, fire and other lease lines. 


Mr. CarTER: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, is there a date attached to 
that document so we could look it up? 


Mr. Burton: It is entitled Canadian Pacific Railway Company 1923-1964, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics publication No. 52-202. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I have two more speakers and it is a 
quarter to six and I believe that the Committee knows we are all invited 
tonight by the city of Moose Jaw for supper at six o’clock and if it is the wish of 
the Committee we could adjourn at six o’clock and before adjourning we could 
finish with Mr. Burton. Is it the wish of the Committee? 


Agreed, agreed. 


Mr. AnpRAS: My question arose out of your answer to Mr. Byrne’s comment 
on the present promotional efforts of the Canadian National Railway which we 
have all heard about and we all see in the newspapers and in every other way, 
including the report of the Canadian National Railway, this one here. Your 
answer implied that because we do not know yet what the final deficit that will 
be produced, at least we have not got the figure, it is in some way experimental 
at this stage. You said, I believe, that often in the beginning of a new program, 
you have to perhaps bear some additional expenses and you do not know for 
sure how far it is going to go before you are finished. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway in their brief indicated that they perhaps had done this same sort of 
thing themselves in the fifties; that is, a full consist “Dominion” with fare-saver 
plan, I think, they called it, in their terms, which was a very low rate of rail 
travel on the Canadian Pacific railway; much lower than competition and so on 
and that they built up a fair demand and a fair traffic, but in spite of all these 
efforts in the late fifties, their traffic started to fall off. They claim that this was 
when the downgrading took place; that the passengers had deserted the 
railways rather than vice versa. What is your comment on that? 


Mr. Burton: Well I would comment that during this period the CPR also 
abandoned a good number of its feeder line runs; even though some feeder line 
runs may be operated at a loss, I think they are quite important to the 
successful operation of the main line run because they help to produce 
additional business for the main line. I cannot comment too much in terms of 
the CPR’s comments on their decision to downgrade these trains in the late 
fifties, except that I think I have heard as well as other people, many complaints 
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about the standards of service offered in terms of getting reservations, servi 
offered on trains, and so on. 


With regard to your comments on the CNR, I would point out as you 
have noticed already, that the CNR has indicated in its 1965 annual report, 
they have now carried on this program for a sufficient length of time, they 
make some assessment of it, they will be making some adjustment, and th 
have found, in fact, that there are a good many areas in which they can opera 
quite successfully. This is the import of their remarks and outlook. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Thank you. One more question and I may have missed 
answer to this although it may not have come in the exact form. You mentio 
you felt there is a need for both transcontinental passenger train se 
additional to what exists, and improvement of local service; which would y 
give priority under these present day conditions? 


Mr. Burton: I indicated there is presently a transcontinental service. I 
not here to say whether there should be one, two, three or four trains of 
nature, but I do feel definitely, that what is absent is a good local service a 
this in part is what the complaints about the ‘‘Dominion” were. It did prov 
an element of local service here in the province of Saskatchewan. I feel this | 
the first need right now in terms of improvement of service. Beyond that, 
I think that transcontinental service might be improved as business is sec od | 
and I am confident that business can be secured. of 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I am just going to ask one question for 
information. On page 3, it says, “I cannot accept the CPR’s pessimism abot 

future passenger prospects” and on the next page, it says, “it has been stre 
that a relatively small increase in this figure” and, I guess, it refers to inter-ci 
passenger miles travelled, ‘a small increase would place passenger operation 
on a sound economic basis” and that is the very thing we are trying to find ou 
in this Committee. I would like to know the factual source of that statement. ot 


e (5.52 p.m.) 


Mr. Burton: I could not give you an immediate reference on it but I have 
seen the statement made or quoted in press reports and other places on severa 
occasions in the past by railway officials, where they pointed out, I believe, & 
they could increase the level of patronage and 5 per cent of inter-city passenger 
miles to some 10 per cent; that they could operate on a sound basis. Now, 
possibly conditions have changed today. I would not be in a position to say. 


Mr. Pascoe: That is a very interesting argument if it is true, but we 
trying to find the very reason for it. I would like to pin him down m 
definitely. 


Mr. Burton: Well, I could search for an answer for that but I know Ih ave 
seen the statement made in the past by railway officials. 


response to two questions. You said when asked the question, whether 
should be one, two, three or whatever number of transcontinental trains, tt 
this should be left to the CPR to decide how much facilities and accommoda= 
tions would be necessary to meet the public demand. Is this a correct interpre 
tation of what I think I heard you say. 
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Mr. BuRTON: You are suggesting that the quantity of service is definitely a 
matter of mechanics and there should be some areas of railway discretion in 

this regard. 

1 


Mr. Otson: Is that exactly what the CPR are doing now, and they decide 
_when one train a day is enough for us. 


Mr. Burton: Well, I have indicated that I am not necessarily arguing 
whether there should be one or more passenger trains of a transcontinental 
nature, but I felt that the immediate need was for a good local service. This 
I feel is essential and should be made mandatory. Beyond that, of course, 
_I presented in my argument here the suggestion that the CPR could consider- 
ably increase its over-all level of passenger business. 


Mr. Otson: Are there any other bodies that ought to have something to say 
about whether there should be one, two or three trains a day, other than the 
-company. 


Mr. Burton: I was presuming when I said that that the Board of Transport 
‘Commissioners still retains authority. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Can I ask a supplementary question? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Well, I think we are getting away from supplemen- 
tary questions, Mr. Boulanger. Order, order. Mr. Sherman had the floor. 


Mr. SHERMAN: I just had one question, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Burton, one 
‘Statement in your brief disturbs me or exercises me somewhat. It is on page 7, 
where you say that failing all else, if everything else proves unsatisfactory you 
‘would advocate that consideration should be given to the nationalization of the 
CPR with one qualification. Nationalization with compensation only after full 
account is taken of the awards, benefits and so on that had been granted to the 
CPR throughout its history. 


Are you suggesting that under a process of nationalization the company 
should not be purchased from its present shareholders at the going rate of 
shares on the market? 


_ Mr. Burton: I think some of this should be subject to negotiation. 
Certainly, I feel that the present price of shares on the market, or the price of 
shares any time, does take account of the awards, benefits and requisites that 
have been granted to the company in the past. I feel that in settling on this 
compensation under the situation of nationalization that an account should be 
taken of those awards. 


Mr. BOULANGER: With regard to the question Mr. Olson asked you, you said 
you did not care too much about the transcontinental system of it, but the main 
problem was local. You are more interested in local arrangement than better 
service. Is that it? 


Mr. Burton: I think I indicated that the service that is completely absent 
now is a local service. 


Mr. BOULANGER: Then why at the last of your brief do you say you should 
nationalize? Why should you ask the population of all the provinces of Canada 
60 pay for all that if you are really more interested in the local problem to be 
settled than in a transcontinental service. What would be your main argument 
‘hen to try and have the CPR nationalized? 
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Mr. Burton: What I am suggesting here, Mr. Chairman, is that 
Committee or other bodies of authority might come to certain decisions abo 
what over-all policies should apply in the field of railway transport service, 
fact, railways, and this applies in many other fields too, may carry the 
commitments out to the letter of the law, but nevertheless not carry it out t 
the full spirit of what is requested and required. Certainly, they could put on 
local passenger train and and set it up and say here it is for people to use, but 
they do not make people aware of the service that is available, make sure thé 
individuals’ specific needs can be met and looked after, if they do not have son 
of the supplementary additional services that go with train travel—food servie 
is one matter that has been mentioned from time to time and all of these oth 
supplementary services and activities—then certainly it is almost a forego 
conclusion that such an operation would not be a success. And I am suggesting 
that if, in fact, the railway did try to subvert or pervert the requests and 
requirements of the people of Canada, in providing these and other ser | 
then I feel we have to give very serious consideration to nationalization. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, I have a question. This is 
from the CPR presentation, and I think it may bring out the difference o f 
opinion that a person like yourself, Mr. Burton, might have with the Company. 
At page 38 of the presentation of the Canadian Pacific, they are talking abo 
the perpetuation of passenger services which they say are no longer patro izec 
and they say “this is most certainly a misallocation of transportation reso 
for which there is no justification and it results in a disservice to the interests 
of the Canadian people. The Canadian people should not be expected to pay for 
passenger services for which there is no longer a need and Canadians hav re 
right to look to a company, such as Canadian Pacific, for protection agai 
misallocation of their resources’. I know you do not agree with that 
I wonder if you have any further comments. 

Mr. Burton: Well, all I would say on that, Mr. Chairman, is that there is ar 
element of misallocation of resources if these facilities are not used. I think the 
CPR is guilty of misallocation of its resources if it does not take the necessary 
additional steps which would in fact produce extra business to make this 
reasonable paying operation. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): You also agree that we have a responsibility 
to direct the passenger public to the most economic method of travel. 


Mr. Burton: This is one element that should enter into consideration. 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Thank you. 


of merchandising program you are describing would be similar to the one tha’ 
Canadian Pacific undertook in 1955-56 when they introduced the p ese nt 
“Canadian” consist, and again in 1961 when they drastically lowered fares with 
a powerful advertising campaign to try and sell this service? 


twice. 


Mr. Burton: I would suggest that some of the things that would be do t 
then would certainly be part of such a program. But I think such a program als 
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/ Involves going out to people directly, not just through newspaper ads or 
| through posters on the wall or such means. These serve their purpose, but 
actually going to people and dealing with people, and dealing with people in 
terms of their needs and I gave this one very concrete example, I believe, while 
| you were out. The fact that one particular request last year where there is 
| possibly a large group involved, possibly a group of 100 people or more, who 
| could have been involved, that they were not willing to give the, group fare 
' reduction, and this is a type of rigidity that I think should be examined, and 
' should be changed to make an operation successful. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, that is the conclusion of the questioning 
on this particular brief as presented by Mr. Burton. Mr. Burton, I want to thank 
_ you for presenting the brief and answering the questions as put forward. Thank 
you very much. 


Gentlemen, it is time for adjourning but, I believe we do have left the 
following briefs, Mr. E. I. Wood, Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, Regina C.C.F., 
Metro Council, Messrs. Snyder and Davies, members of the Saskatchewan 
legislature of Moose Jaw city and the Saskatchewan Progressive Conservative 
Party. We will adjourn until eight o’clock. 


The order of hearing these briefs will be as follows as had been agreed 
upon by the Committee: Mr. E. I. Wood, The Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, 
Regina C.C.F., Metro Council, Messrs. Davies and Snyder, and Mr. Blakeney on 
behalf of five M.L.A.’s. They are the final briefs that will be heard at eight 
o'clock this evening. 


b Copies of the briefs will be distributed to all members before we adjourn. 
We will adjourn until eight o’clock. 


EVENING SITTING 


WEDNESDAY May 11, 1966. 
@ (8.03 p.m.) 


The CHAIRMAN: There is a quorum; we will continue. There was some 
discussion by this Committee earlier on the presentation of Mr. J. S. Burton, 
when I was not here. He presented the brief in his individual capacity, and the 
Committee had been under the impression it would be a brief from the Office of 
the Leader of the Opposition of this province. However, I want to bring to the 
attention of the Committee that this is not the case and that Mr. Burton was 
presenting his brief on behalf of himself and several members of the Saskat- 
chewan legislature from the City of Regina. 


The correspondence we received from Mr. Burton was to that effect but he 
‘Was presenting it, I gather on his own behalf. Is that right, Mr. Burton. 


Mr. Burton: Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, we have the letter from the others, but you can 
understand there was some thinking, that your brief was going to be presented 
‘on behalf of the leader of the opposition, whereas you presented it on your own 
behalf and not on his behalf. 
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We have in the order in which they were received by us, first, Mr. E. 
Wood, MLA for Swift Current. Is this an oral presentation, Mr. Wood. 


Mr. Woop: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, I must apologize to the Committee 
did not anticipate how many there would be. I brought half a dozen copies and I 
do not have enough. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is all right, we will take whatever you have—in orde 
to have a copy for our clerk. 


Mr. Woop: There were a half dozen of them. Someone must have them. | 
must apologize. 


The CHAIRMAN: All right, Mr. Wood, would you start please. 


Mr. E. I. Woop (M.L.A. for Swift Current): Mr. Chairman, members of 
Committee I will jump right in and get my feet wet in this thing. One of 
first things to be taken into consideration in approaching the subject of the 
discontinuance of the passenger train known as the “Dominion” is the responsi- 
bility of the CPR to provide services. 


The company would apparently like to belittle the size of the grants t 
were given them but $25 million a sizeable piece of cash in 1881 and at 5 pe 


of land rush days or retained until the present time would be well worth seve: al 
billion. Responsibility to provide services in view of gifts such as these is som 2— 


thing that cannot be lightly shrugged off, to say nothing of the scores of million 
of dollars that have been granted since these subsidies. 1 


terms of its original contract, I would not insist that it is proper that ney 
should maintain a service that is both unprofitable and unnecessary. T 


of a redundant service replaced by other means of transportation and unused, 
just because we have a right to do so. 


However, it has not been proven to my satisfaction that the operation of 
the “Dominion” was unnecessary. While travelling by train does not have the 
mobility of going by bus or the speed of air travel, it does have elements of 
convenience, comfort, speed and safety that the others do not equally sha e. 
Canada needs an adequate system of passenger train service, and it is needed 
just as much in those areas and in those cities served by the CPR as in tho 
places served by the Canadian National. 


We need tourists in this country if we are to come anywhere near 
keeping our balance of payments under control, and an efficient and comforta- 
ble travel system is necessary to attract them. I even noted in the daily pap 
the other day, a letter charging that part of the reason the Olympic games wel 
not awarded to Canada was our lack in this regard. When our national econom} 
is going forward is not the time for cutting back our travel service. om 
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It has been pointed out that we still have the “Canadian” and this is 
adequate to take care of all demands for travel by rail on the CPR main line. 
_ There are some serious arguments against this. 


When you have only one train travelling across the country the size of 
Canada, it will be necessary for it to be going to parts of the country at 
_undesirable hours. For instance, the Canadian leaves for the east from Swift 
Current for the more delectable cities on its routes at 12:43 am, when it is on 
time. This is not a satisfactory hour and certainly not conducive to added use of 
the travel system for anyone going to such places as Moose Jaw or Regina. I 
may say gentlemen, without any apology really, that I came by car to this 
hearing this morning. I thought it was quite desirable that attending a hearing 
of this kind that you would travel by train, and I gave the thing some thought. 
But I just did not have the time or the money to take the train last night at 
-half past twelve and come down here and stay overnight, and attend this 
‘hearing and go back on the train not tomorrow—yes, tomorrow morning I could 
possibly get the train back again to Swift Current. I would have to spend two 
nights here in Moose Jaw in order to make the trip. This is the service we now 
have in regard to the “Canadian”. 


In order to provide a daytime service throughout it is necessary to have 
more than one train. A modern economy needs more than one opportunity per 
day to move between points. For train travel to stay in the picture at all, it 
‘must provide this. 


Also, just how unprofitable has this service been and why. I realize that in 
‘their presentation to the Board of Transport Commissioners, the railway 
company presented a maze of figures that indicated that their loss in their 
operation of this train run into several million dollars annually. I note that the 
board discounted this claim substantially but still considered the loss to be 
sufficient for them to allow the discontinuance of the service. 


I am certainly in no position to argue the correctness of their figures. Indeed 
the story of the passenger train operation of the CPR over the past few years 
makes very dreary reading, with reduction of service follow reduction of 
patronage until it is hard to tell which came first, with the whole adding up to a 
good deal of red ink in the company’s ledgers. But, are these in themselves 
sufficient reason to deprive our country, and in particular this province, of 
adequate passenger train facilities. It would appear to me that the Board of 
Transport Commissioners have brought in a ruling before all the evidence is in. 


For instance, while the CPR is given permission to reduce its services 
because of losses, the Canadian National has what is apparently a profitable 
program of promoting theirs. It is probably too early to say what the outcome 
will be. But why should the CPR be able to insist that this service is going to be 
a failure and be allowed to discontinue the “Dominion”. 


British railways are making valid claims that they are able to move 
Passengers from city centre to city centre faster than the planes. In J apan their 
crack new trains are providing swift travel between their major cities and a 
number of passengers carried is on the upswing. 

23802—8 
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Is the attitude of the CPR towards passenger travel a result of financi j 
losses sustained, or is the reverse true? It is quite clear that for some time they 
have not actually fostered travel on their trains. 


It is true that the railways are in serious competition for passengers with 
automobile, bus and air travel. But as a private company the CPR must believ 
in competition and must be prepared to get in there and fight for their share of 
the traffic. They have many things in their favour to assist them in this contest. 
But it appears to me that a large part of the reason that the CPR finds itself 
being left on the side lines is their lack of trying to encourage the use of their 
train. Your Committee has already heard instances of would-be passenger: 
having been refused accommodations when the trains were far from being full. 
The record shows that on their own admission the CPR has ceased to solicit 
tour travel from the U.S.A., in spite of this country’s real need for the exchange 
The cutting of station personnel so that what trains are now left are on 
partially serviced surely cannot help the picture. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that if the Canadian Pacific Railway were to 
endeavour to make the service efficient and attractive, and to agressivel} 
advertise their product, they could still be in a fairly sound financial position in 
regard to the now discontinued “Dominion”. I am not going to suggest that 
losses on passenger train service should be charged up to the people of Canada 
or carried by other parts of the railway business such as freight rates. The grain 
growers of western Canada or other freight shippers are not the ones to ¢ 
this added load. While I am on the subject of grain shipment, let me say that 
do not— ; 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment please, Mr. Wood. We have been very strict 
in our discussions in this Committee as to grain. Will you bypass whatever you 
have to say on the shipment of grain. We will deal with that at anoles 
hearing. We would appreciate it because no questions will be allowed on if 
anyway. : 

Mr. Woop: This has to do with the engines on the “Dominion” that I 2, 
talking about here. I think that is fair game, is it not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment. Let me take a look at this paragraph. ' 
go ahead. 96 

Mr. Woop: While I am on the subject of grain shipments let me say 
do not consider the need for locomotives to haul our wheat as a valid factor 
the discontinuance of the “Dominion”. While it is possibly true that 


engines were more urgently needed for transportation of grain, this was a 
temporary factor caused by poor management on the part of the railroad, a 


certainly no reason to permanently discontinue a needed passenger service. g 


In regard to losses sustained due to the continuation of the “Dominion” I de 
maintain that if the company diligently endeavoured to build up its passeng e 
business, these losses would be of a minor nature, and one that the Compan} 
could certainly be expected to sustain in view of the huge financial empire they 
have built up as a result of the remuneration given them by the Can 
government in return for their commitment to maintain adequate ue 
the CPR is apparently more engrossed in the balance sheet than they are wil . 
providing transportation for the people of Canada. This need come as” n | 
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| surprise. It is a private enterprise organization, oriented towards profits rather 
_ than service. “You can lead a horse to water but you can not make it drink.” It 
would be well nigh impossible to force a company to operate a viable passenger 
_ transportation system if they did not desire to do so. If we are to have such in 
that part of our country served by the CPR main line, we may have to give 
serious consideration to nationalization. There are, indeed, some indications 
that the CPR itself would not be averse to turning over not only its passenger 
_carrying services, but all its railway facilities. 


I would like to make it clear that while I would advocate such a 


‘transaction, it would only be on the basis that the grants made by the 
_ government be taken into consideration, not in regard to their original 
‘amount but rather concerning the value to which these sums would have 
accrued up to the present time. While we may not find it necessary to have the 
government of Canada take over the Canadian Pacific Railway, I certainly 
believe that we should take a long hard look at this transportation picture in all 
its aspects. While it is true that we have and will continue to have, competition 
to rail travel from buses, airplanes and automobiles, could there not be more 
regulation in regard to fares that may or must be charged and elimination of 
competing bus and train schedules at nearly identical times. 


Are we here considering only the discontinuation of the “Dominion”, or do 
we not also have strong fears that the “Canadian” will soon follow. There are 
indeed many straws in the wind that would indicate this. Can it indeed continue 
with the reduction of agent and station facilities which are now offered the 
travelling public. I believe that you, as members of the Canadian Parliament, 
should not only make strong representation that the former minimum service of 
two trains should be maintained, but also should be on your guard to see that 


this part of Canada is not deprived of rail passenger service altogether. 


| 


I realize that all you have before you at the present time is the matter of 
the discontinuation of the “Dominion”, but as a provincial member for the 
constituency of Swift Current I cannot but be interested in the ultimate fate of 
three CPR branch lines which I understand are slated for removal in that area. 
Along with a review of our passenger transportation services, I believe that a 
study in depth as to the effects of rail line abandonment upon the farmers, 
business people and others of our country should be given consideration before 
any legislation is passed allowing the taking up of these rails. 


Mr. Chairman, the things which I have said do not stem from any 
deep-seated animosity towards the CPR. Through the years I have a good deal 
of respect for this company and have found its employees to be obliging and 
courteous. However, I believe that being a profit motivated concern, it is 
following what it considers to be the dictates of sound business practices 
without giving due consideration to the needs of the country it serves. I 
maintain that diligent application along the lines of the latter principle could 
ndeed be equally remunerative. 


. The city of Swift Current and its surrounding district has through the 
years been served by the CPR. There have at times, of course, been complaints 
With this service, but we have depended upon it for much vital transportation. 

23802—83 
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: 
; 


; ‘ 

Like other Canadian centres along the route of the railway, we are entitled to 
this service. I believe that if proper and well advertised facilities were to be 
provided at competitive rates, we would use these facilities even more than we 
my 


have in the past. - 
; 
I would like to thank you sincerely for this opportunity to express my 


views on what I believe to be an important subject. 7 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Wood. I would like to commend 
you on a well thought out and prepared brief apart from some certain 
statements with respect to grants, line abandonment, and so on. I am sure you 
are aware that this topic of branch line abandonment was discussed last year 
with Bill C-120 which is dead, of course. We will be discussing it in the 
very near future, with the new branch line policy, and you will probably be 
given the opportunity at that time to make your thoughts fully known on that 
topic. Any questions Mr. Byrne. 4 

Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Wood, could you tell me in what way the grain growers of 
western Canada might conceivably be required to make up the deficit—I haven't 
your very words— 

Mr. Woop: Yes, I am sorry as I say, for not having enough copies of the 
brief. Well, when the—I believe it was the MacPherson Commission Report ae 
brought in, there was some discussion that there would be changes made in the 
rate structure to take care of deficits that the CPR was running into, and I be- 
lieve it was brought out forcibly by the pool people that deficits that were oc- 
curring in the rate structure of CPR were not due to the Crowsnest Pass rates, 
but rather to the railway passenger train losses, and they were very insistent 
that the losses of the passenger service should not be used as a reason for 
hiking the rates on the wheat. I want to squelch the idea from the start that J 
am considering any raise in the Crowsnest Pass rate in order to pick up any 
losses in regard to the passenger service. 


Mr. Byrne: In regard to statutory rates that there was no recommendatio 
The recommendation in the MacPherson Report was that any losses should be 
made up by the general revenue. ; 

Mr. Woop: Yes, and— 

Mr. Byrne: And the suggestion that the Crowsnest rates be— . 

Mr. Woop: I believe, the Crowsnest rates did come under a good deal oi 
pressure at that time, and the— 

Mr. ByrRNE: You said that in the event of expropriation that not only a 


: 
: 


$25 million dollars were given to the CPR but the money that they had mat 
subsequently aside, should be expropriated first, and without payment, then we 
would take over the value of the rail— , ‘ | 
Mr. Woop: Yes, but I do not think we talked about $25 million. This $25 
million— : | 
Mr. ByRNE: What would you estimate it to be. | 
Mr. Woop: Well, I gave you a rough idea here that the 5 per cent interest i 
compound, I believe the money will double in about fifteen years, and a 
money has had an opportunity to double about five times and you add this ur 
and I think. ‘ 


d 
‘ 


1 
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Mr. Byrne: This money, of course, was used to construct the railroad. 


Mr. Woop: Yes, but I am assuming that they were making at least simple 
‘interest on the— 


Mr. ByrRNnE: What would you estimate this to be worth? 
Mr. Woop: I said a billion dollars. 


Mr. Byrne: It is your conception that the Canadian Pacific Railway have 
now a billion dollars to which they are not entitled. Why should we not 
_expropriate that now. Why— 


Mr. Woop: I would not say— 
Mr. BYRNE: Why wait for expropriation— 


Mr. Woop: I would not say they are not entitled to it because it was in the 
deal at the time. I think they are quite entitled to it as long as they keep up 
their side of the bargain. 


Mr. Byrne: When we decide to expropriate, then we set aside the billion 
dollars— 


Mr. Woop: You have to start talking about it. Someone said earlier here 
‘today that they would have to do a little negotiating. 


If they have something they are not entitled to then we should do it now. 
Mr. Byrne: Do you say they have something they are not entitled to? 


Mr. Woop: I think they are perfectly entitled to it. This was in the bargain. 
This was given; as long as they keep up their side of the bargain we have no 
‘hold whatsoever on this money. 


Mr. PAScoE: I think I have just one more question on this. Its just a very 
direct question. Would you think having the “Dominion” or a day liner service 
what you were talking about before in this local traffic between Calgary and 
Winnipeg it would probably help to feed the Canadian at these places? 


Which would you sooner have; which do you think would serve the purpose 
best? 


Mr. Woop: Well, I do not know as I am prepared to say my “druthers’”’ in 
regard to this but I think that there is a lack of service and if this service could 
be supplied satisfactorily with a local train going through—a day liner, for 
instance, in order to supplement the Canadian, I think this would be a 
satisfactory arrangement. 


Mr. Pascoe: You mention reservations in one place here. Have you heard 
many complaints that people cannot get reservations? 


Mr. Woop: Not a great deal but I have run across some. I am not 
well versed in this issue of it but I believe I mentioned that I had read the 
report of some of your hearings before and these had been brought before you 
earlier. 

Mr. Carter: Mr. Wood, if I heard you correctly I think I have heard 
something new. Did I understand you to say that there are some indications 
that the CP would not be averse to nationalization of the freight train services. 


Mr. Woop: I have got that underlined in red. 
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Mr. CarTER: As well as passenger service? s 


Mr. Woop: I am afraid I cannot put this down in black and white because 
is a matter of rumour. 


Mr. CarTER: Did you say there were indications or just rumours of it? 4 
Mr. Woop: I believe I did say indications. Is a rumour an indication? 


Mr. Carter: If there are indications I would like you to list some of thea 
you know. | 


Mr. Woop: I am sorry. I am not able to do that. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, on that Mr. Wood, I can assure you that from our 
investigations you can definitely state that they are not interested in turning 
over any freight services or anything else to do with the rail line. 


¢ 
Mr. Woop: Very good. if: 


The Cuairman: On page 3 of your brief you mention this Japan train. Are 
you familiar with the Japanese train, the Tokyo-Tasaka train which has been 
referred to. a: 


Mr. Woop: Well, only what I have read in Time magazine. | 


The CHarrMaAN: Any further questions? Well thank you, Mr. Wood. This 


was a well prepared and detailed brief and we appreciate your coming. Sorry 


you had to wait so long to present it. Thank you very much, sir. | 


We have a very very short one here that is not to be read, but perhaps 
we can deal with it right away. It is the Regina CCF Metro Council brief. I 
would like a motion respecting it. Who will be presenting this brief? q | 


I understand it’s not to be read. It just has to be printed as an appendix. 
There is no presentation. May I have a motion? Moved by Mr. Lessard seconded 
by Mr. Southam that the brief from the Regina CCF Metro Council be printed | 


as an appendix to the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. , . 
Mr. Outson: Mr. Chairman, before the motion is voted on, have we got 
copies of it? I do not seem to have a copy of it. é 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I recall that they were distributed. 


J 


Mr. Ouson: No, we have not got any. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, gentlemen, I thought it had been distributed 
because we had been supplied with them. G. A. Daverne, is the president. There 
is no one to question on this one. 


Mr. Ouson: This is going to be printed as an appendix. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, we have a motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: No, as an appendix to our Minutes of Proceedings and 


| 
| 
Mr. Otson: It is not going to be printed as having been read. " | 
Evidence. 
Motion agreed to. 


Next is a brief from the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union. Mr. Knelson I be- 
lieve. Is he here? Have you copies of: your brief? It is an oral submission. Mr. 
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J. R. Knelson, Secretary of the Moose Jaw local of the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 


Union, director of subdistrict 6 of District 4. 


Mr. J. R. KNELSON (Secretary, Moose Jaw Local, Sask. Farmers’ Union): 
Mr. Chairman, gentleman, we have decided not to present a written brief 


_ because we realize that you have had this one and our presentation is just to let 
_ you gentlemen know that you have not been forgotten by the farmers. 


The CuHainmMAN: When you say “‘this one” you are referring, Mr. Knelson, to 


_ the National Farmers’ Union brief that we heard in April. 


Mr. KNELSOoN: That is correct. But we have a few comments and excerpts 
from a book published by the Canadian Pacific. This is to inform you that 
locally we endorse the brief as presented in April by the National Farmers’ 
Union on the principles of the national transportation policy. We believe that 
this type of policy would be the most effective system to the people of 


| Saskatchewan and Canada both in terms of economics and social needs. If it was 
' uneconomic there would be no question of who would pick up the tab. 


e (8.30 p.m.) 


A national transportation policy could solve problems of travel connections 


_in rail lines; speaking of rail lines we would refer to rail connections and this 
_ woul be travel connections. This would solve our problem both in local travel, 


that is in provincial and long distance, or inter-provincial travel. 


Much has been said about not using railway transportation, and we believe 
fully that this is because of lack of connections. We have found that we have 
not been able to use the railways to many of our conventions, etcetera. To make 
such a policy effective it would be necessary to have this type of hearing to find 
out the needs of the services required. This possibly would solve at least part of 
the tourist problems also. It would do away with the piece-meal type of 
transportation and financing. 


I was in touch with Saskatoon this morning and they gave me some figures 
on the cost of transportation on the CN and CP. A CPR one-way ticket from 
Vancouver to Ottawa, lower berth, less meals, $95.00. CNR Vancouver to 
Ottawa, lower berth, plus meals, $72.00. That is red days; white days $82.00 
plus meals; blue days $86,000. Meals would run around $7.00 to $8.00 a day 
minimum with meals approximately $3.50 to $5.00. I believe this was checked 
out, and including meals and other expenses it would be almost as cheap to fly. 


In connection with this, I would say that if I were a government official or 
on government business, where there is an expense account I could save the 
people of Canada some money by travelling CN. 


It has been suggested that the CPR has downgraded their services so that 
they would be allowed to continue with their passenger service. Now, with 
regard to past attitudes I would refer to this book “Canadian Pacific Facts and 
Figures” compiled and edited by general publicity department, Canadian Pacific 
foundation library copywright 1937, by the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. Turning to page 61— I just intend to read a few brief excerpts here. 

“It was found early that in order to encourage travel there should be 
a close contact between the carrier and the prospective passenger, and so 
the travelling passenger agent came into being. His is the interesting, 
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though at times, arduous task of selling his company’s service an 
facilities to the public, or assisting the local agent to close the deal. H 
must carry the gospel of agents and representatives of other railways an 
transportation companies who may have for solution the transportatio 
problems of a large local clientele, extending beyond the reach of t 
lines which they represent. 

This then means that other lines must be brought into the transa 
tion to complete the travel package which the passenger desires 
purchase.” 

Going to page 61, we find: 

“almost from the beginning the new transcontinental route hel 
special interest for the tourist, and that interest is developed to t 
extent of including visitors from all parts of the world, intent on seein 
for themselves the beauties of Canada and in particular the majesti 
grandeur of the Canadian Rockies, first made possible by the facility 
the company’s line. This tourist interest was fostered by the Canadi 
Pacific in establishment of hotels in Banff and Vancouver in 1887, 


overcome the lack of suitable accommodations, the beginning of the — 


present chain of hotels across Canada’”’. 


. oe 


So the CPR through the use of public funds in assisting to build t 


railway, has found that the hotel business was very profitable. I would refer t 

book as almost required reading, as it may be suggested it comes right from 

horse’s mouth, which, I would suggest, they would not care to dispute. a 
fm 


Page 63, : 
bargain excursion has done much to bring to the railway a return 01 
traffic which has drifted away, and to create in the non-travelling pu 
a travel desire. Too, there has been additional employment of equipm 
and men, with consequent benefits. \ 
This is something that was inquired about this afternoon. 4 
The bargain excursions of the Canadian railway which commenced 
a small experimental manner, are now in operation across the countr 
following more or less regular weekend periods for the shorter 
tances.” © 
Turning to page 70, ° 
It may be noticed that pullman cars are sometimes operated o : 


the travelling public, in a matter of through accommodations. 


This, I believe, would lend some emphasis to our policy of a natio 


railway—our national transportation policy. 


For example, between Montreal, and Chicago, a Canadian Pacific ¢ 
runs into the Michigan Central lines from Detroit to Chicago, whi 
railroad has a contract with the Pullman company to give sleeping ¢ 
service on their lines and rather than break their car line at Detroit an 
cause the transfer of passengers from one to another, the service 
worked out on equalization basis, the Canadian Pacific car running 
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| through to Chicago and the Pullman car through to Montreal. The 
Canadian Pacific retain the earnings of the Pullman car while it is in the 
Canadian Pacific territory, and the Pullman car retains the earnings in 
the Canadian Pacific car while it is in their territory, the expense being 
borne by the owner of the car and equalized by the company which has 
the shorter portion of the trip, putting in the lesser number of cars. 


| Then with reference to dining cars—and I think that this is another point in 
the suggestion that the railway must be prepared to bear loss in one segment if 
it is making good profits in another. 

There is a difference in the method of recording the financial 
operations of dining and sleeping cars inasmuch as all sleeping cars are 
considered in the aggregate in the operation of the service; whereas each 
dining car is treated as a separate unit, like one store in a chain of 
restaurants.” 


Turning to page 71 we find: 

The traffic officers all over the continent know that a satisfactory 
dining car service at comparatively low prices must be given if people 
are to be encouraged to travel by railway; and every road on the 
American continent suffers yearly losses in the operation of their dining 


cars, some running as high as 75 cents loss on every dollar taken in as 
revenue. 


The national transportation policy, if brought in shortly, would solve some 
of the problems that some of the gentlemen were concerned about at Expo ’67, 
Calgary Stampede and Pan American Games. 


I now turn to the nationalization of the CPR. If the CPR is not nationalized, 
we will loose services of this railway as we now know it. If some services are 
continued through pressure, then I, the taxpayer, will necessarily pick up the 
tab. Mr. Lloyd pointed out that figures could be presented for different 
purposes; therefore, nationalized systems would be more dependable in making 
a cost survey. They would not have that reason to use these figures in 
indesirable ways. This would be considered a more honest use of the taxpayer’s 
money. Maybe we need a more honest group of officials in the CN. 


We consider transportation as a necessary and as a social service, rather 
than a primary profit making industry; especially when it is to a large extent 
Z0verned or controlled by outside interest. 


The question of economics in terms of subsidies: Alternative systems, may 
2€ more expensive to the society as a whole, and to the taxpayer in particular. 
ossibly it would be cheaper to maintain the present system than to build or 
‘ebuild our road system. Our cities mentioned here, and it has been said they 
thould subsidize their transportation services. What other system could be 
levised whereby no subsidy would be involved that would cost the taxpayer 
ss money in the long run? I had a little talk with a soap salesman today, and 
le suggested that certain soaps were cheaper because they did the job 
aster, and I asked him, does it also do away with the clothes faster, which was 
‘reasonable assumption. This could also be used as an example of which is the 
heapest. Thank you gentlemen. 


| 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Knelson, I was very interested in the booklet y 
brought forward. Would you say that railroading has changed in the thi 
years since that book has been published? 


Mr. KNELSON: I would say, yes. I would say their attitudes have chan 
considerably, and in the light of some of our problems today— 


The CHAIRMAN: No, no, I am saying railroading in this country, thi 
operation. 


Mr. KNELSON: Yes, I would think so, and that is why we suggest 
nationalized transportation system to tie these all together. 


Mr. Rem: Mr. Knelson, I am trying to clear up a point. When I mention 
the remark about the CNR I did not mean they were dishonest, all I meant wi 
that we get so many figures, and they mean so many things, that it is ver 
difficult to interpret them. There is one case on record when the president of 
CNR Mr. Gordon said that even he did not understand the type of analysis thé 
the experts were making of the costs of it. I did not mean anything else. | 

it 


Now, the second question I have to ask is, do you know how long it takes 
go from Ottawa to Vancouver—that was the example you used—by rail? 

Mr. KNEtson: I think it is about, what two, two and half to three days? 

Mr. Rem: Well, if you had a high government official travelling this wale 
would take him this much time; he can fly it in eight hours, and if he is worth 
anything, well it would be terribly expensive to send him by train because 


would not be getting any value out of him. So the point I wanted to make 
that you have to take advantage of type of transportation facilities available. 


Mr. KNELSON: This is correct. I believe this was included in their thinking; 
but to give you my point here, I would ask you this question: How much longer 
would it take to travel by CN than by CP? + 


Mr. REID: It is about the same. There are about the same— ite 
Mr. KNELSON: They are the same. There is where the saving would be. 


Mr. Ren: If of course you could get on the “Canadian”. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Knelson, I was very interested in this book that you quoted 
from, that was published by the CPR, and I want to commend you for bringi 
this to the attention of the Committee, because certainly from the notstiaa 
made, there must have been one time, and particularly in 1937, when the CPR, 
as a corporation, encouraged their employees to encourage passenger service, I 
think that is a fair statement, is it not? Do you know of their having done any 
kind of promotional work like this since 1937? 4 

Mr. KNEtson: Not in the days I have been active in this type of work. & 


Mr. Otson: I suppose that the horse’s mouth might have a | 
different to say today. 

Mr. KNELSON: That is why I suggested looking further into the horse's 
mouth. 


Mr. O’Keere: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Knelson, I could be wrong, e 
understood you to say that the CPR is controlled by outside interests? a 


| 
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| Mr. KNELSON: I would not say controlled, but there are certain outside 
interests, capital— 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Did you not use the word “control’’? 
Mr. KNELSON: Yes, to some extent. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: To what extent? Would you indicate what those interests are? 


Mr. KNELSON: The holding of shares, and I would suggest that this could be 
interpreted further into the running—you ask to what extent? I would say to 
this extent, that it would make one uneasy when one realizes how necessary 
this transportation is to our society. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Could you tell me the percentage of the shareholders that are 
outside Canada? 
Mr. Knetson: I have not those figures with me. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I may not be right about this either, but my information is that 


51 per cent of them are Canadians. So it cannot be controlled by outside 
interests. 

Mr. KNELSon: Not to— 

Mr. O’KEEFE: Not to any great extent? 


Mr. KNELSon: Not to any great extent possibly, as we would suggest that 
Iwas just wondering if there would be any comparison with the government in 
' Ottawa. We have five different parties. 


Mr. Caron: In the dining car you are losing money, and you said up to 75 
cents per dollar. Do you think that on the train as on the plane they could have 
the one meal which is served to people at their place, instead of having a dining 
car? This would save a lot of money. 


Mr. KNELSON: Yes, and here the committee we are suggesting, would 
possibly meet with the people and find out the needs for these services the 
same as for transportation itself. 


Mr. Caron: What do you think it would mean in terms of money for the 


CPR or CNR or any transportation corporation. Would you think they would 
have a loss on this? 


Mr. KNELsSon: A loss? 
Mr. Caron: Yes; one regular meal served to everyone. 


Mr. KNELSON: No; it would encourage travel, as they suggest in their book, 
it would definitely mean a profit, while in itself it might be a loss. 


Mr. Caron: You speak of the book, which was written in 1937. Would the 
conditions of travelling in 1937 be the same as in 1966. 


Mr. KNELSON: No, I would say not. However, in connection with the 
travelling, the problem of food would possibly not have changed to a very large 
degree. 


Mr. Caron: In 1937 there was practically no travel by air. 
Mr. KNELSon: That is correct. 
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Mr. Caron: It was all travel by train. That is why they had more peop 
travelling, and they could make a lot of money; they were developing tha’ 
trade, but today the plane came and took over. 


Mr. KNELSON: That is why we propose this nationalization of the CPR, 
tie the two in, so that we would have economic travel, and yet not duplication. 
feel that we would still require good rail travel for older people, and those w 
do not care to fly. 


Mr. Caron: So you think that we should nationalize the railway? 
Mr. KNELSON: Oh definitely. 


Mr. ByRNE: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that I interrupted you at one poin’ 
and asked a question. You were quoting, and said that the CPR profited in thei 
hotel arrangements due to the grants and construction and so on. Would y 
read that again please? 


Mr. KnE.tson: “Almost from the beginning’”—referring to the tourist trav: 7 
el—‘this tourist interest was fostered by the Canadian Pacific in the establish= — 
ment of hotels in Banff and Vancouver, in 1887, to overcome the lack of suitab 
accommodation, the beginning of the present chain of hotels across Canada. 


Mr. ByrNE: My question was at the point where you said the CPR 
profited immeasurably from these grants, which resulted in the building 
hotels, and it was at that moment that I asked if you would quote it, and you. 


said no. 
y 

Mr. KNELSON: I am sorry I did not understand you—but I think that you | 

will find it in this book; and I believe that we are to understand that they wish 


to retain the hotel business. Is that right? 


Mr. Byrne: No. Now do not get me wrong. I am saying, I asked you if you | 
were quoting— 
Mr. KNELSON: Yes. 
Mr. ByRNE: —at the moment you were suggesting that profits were very 
substantial from the construction of hotels, which were the result of grants that | 
were made. You said: yes— 


~ 
Mr. KNELSON: I am sorry, I made that mistake, I misunderstood there; it | 
was just at your point that I quoted, and I thought this other was understood. | 


Mr. BALLARD: Mr. Knelson, in the early part of the presentation, I think it 
was from your own notes, you made a comment and then you said, “under those 
circumstances there would be no doubt as to who would pick up the tab”. Can 
you find that spot in your notes? 

Mr. KNELSON: We are always referring to subsidies if required. The 
question was asked here several times today, if local transportation was © 
provided, would they be willing to pick up the tab. I believe the question was — 
asked of Mr. Grant this morning, would the Saskatchewan government be 
prepared to pick up the tab? It was suggested that the federal pporing tHe 
which I, at the time was quite in sympathy with, because I was supporting 
policy of a national transportation system. 

Mr. BALLARD: Well, then, when you made this comment, there would be no © 
doubt as to who would pick up the tab, you were implying that the federms 
government would pick up the tab? 


4 
| 
; 
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Mr. KNELSON: Well, yes, the taxpayer, through the federal government. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, thank you very much Mr. Knelson, we appreciate 
your coming forward and taking all this time to present your views. Thank you. 


Now we will proceed on with the brief to be presented by Messrs W. G. 


- Davies, and G. T. Snyder, members of the Saskatchewan legislature for Moose 


Jaw City. So you are Mr. Snyder. 
Mr. G. T. Snyder will present the brief. 


Mr. G. T. SnypER (MLA): Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, I expect there must be some real genuine advantages in 
presenting a brief in the eleventh hour. I expect by this time the Committee is 
becoming somewhat weary; but I think there are some disadvantages however, 
in that a number of the points which have been raised in the brief which I am 
to present on behalf of myself and Mr. W. G. Davies, the other member for 


- Moose Jaw City have been touched on also at this time. But as members of the 
’ Saskatchewan legislature for the city of Moose Jaw, it is a pleasure to add our 
' word of welcome to the city. 


We wish to commend your committee and the House of Commons of 
Canada for the interest being taken in this very important matter of railway 


- passenger service. The railway is of course of great importance to the city of 


Moose Jaw. A large number of families in Moose Jaw gain their livelihood 


directly from railway employment. Railway employment was greater in the 


past, and the brief which I am presenting suggests that a recent housing study 
states that some 2000 men were laid off railway work during the post war years 
up to 1966. And I would hasten to suggest at this time Mr. Chairman before the 
committee begins to question me on the brief, that the figures submitted in this 
brief are supplied from the community planning branch of the department of 
municipal affairs. I would suggest that perhaps this figure 2000 is somewhat 
high, but it appears in the housing report. 


However, it is clear that railways will continue to play an important role in 
the life of Moose Jaw. This is just one reason why the people of Moose Jaw are 
interested in having railways which take a dynamic approach in developing 
operations which realize the full potential of service that might be provided to 
people. 


Railway operations have, for the most part, been concerned with the 
transport of goods and people. The extent to which the transport of people is 
almost a thing of the past is illustrated by a comparison of railway passenger 
services in Moose Jaw today with the situation in former years. Passenger 


‘services at Moose Jaw in former years included: 


(1) Two main line high speed transcontinental trains. 


(2) One main line transcontinental local train. The scheduling of this train 
was such that it provided overnight service to Winnipeg. I hasten to add also, 
Mr. Chairman, that in later years, rather than being a transcontinental local 
train, this train terminated at Winnipeg. 


(3) One international train on the Soo line which originated in Minneapolis 
in St. Paul, and terminated at Moose Jaw. 
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(4) Local trains between Moose Jaw and Regina. Until a matter of some 1 
years ago, there were six local trains which worked between Moose Jaw and 
Regina providing service between those two centres. These have all bee! 
discontinued. 


(5) One train that ran in the northwesterly direction to Macklin. 
service connected centres such as Elbow, Outlook, Rosetown, Kerrobert and 
Macklin; one train to Assiniboia to the south, seven other local CPR and C 
services. 


By contrast today, one passenger train serves Moose Jaw. It is th 
“Canadian’’. It arrives in Moose Jaw from the east at 6:37 a.m. central standard 
time, from the west it arrives at 2:41 central standard time. Such service canno 
be called adequate, and it is not likely to encourage greater patronage. 


Any attempt to measure effective local demand for passenger services b 
the level of passenger patronage, on these two trains, would be completely 
inappropriate. True, it might measure the effective demand for the middle of 
the night service; but it could hardly represent total effective demand. 


The question of need for, and demand for railway passenger service ha 
been the subject of much debate. Some of the debate has been marked by 
considerable amount of unreality, we suggest, on one hand, railways claim that 
the public has demonstrated its preference for other modes of travel. This is ar 
unrealistic attitude. It is true that the railways no longer enjoy a monopoly in 
the passenger business. It is also true that the railway actions to adjust to 
present day conditions of competition for passenger business consisted of “too 
little and too late’’. — 

Railway action to counteract the trend away from rail travel, came only 
after a widespread attitude of disillusionment with rail travel had become fixed 
in the public mind. Some improvement in on-train services were made in recent 
years, but complaints of poor and inadequate service are common enough to 
warrant the suggestion that a good deal more needs to be done. Beyond that, t 
is necessary and possible for the railways to do a selling job in the presen t 
competitive market, and thus regain a significant amount of the passenger 
business. 


On the one hand, some public attitudes were also unrealistic. It was 
assumed that certain trains had to be operated regardless of the level of 
patronage. We are convinced that a large number of people would make use 
rail passenger service if fares were competitive, schedules were adjusted 
need, and services, comfort and conveniences were improved. Some of 
reasons that lead us to this conclusion include (1) the contrast between 
CNR and the CPR in passenger operation: (a) the CPR has only one tran 
tinental train on this main line while the CNR has three. (b) the CNR 
shown imagination and initiative in its passenger program. Contrast the CN 
program of improved services, reduced fares, and its red, white, blue day f 
plan, with the CPR program, which seems to have been largely restricted 
increased fares in recent years. 


(c) the most recent fare increase was reported in Moose Jaw Times Hera ' 
on the 2nd of May, 1966. The one way coach fare from Moose Jaw to Calgary} 


| 
| 
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| was increased from $15 to $20, an increase of some 33 per cent. From Moose Jaw 
to Winnipeg the increase was from $15 to $17.90 or 20 per cent increase. 


} It was also reported that the last increase in fares just about a year ago, in 
_ July of 1965, amounted to more than 50 per cent of previous fares. Such increases 
: in fares will neither attract business nor improve the finances of the passenger 
| operation. Such steps leave an impression with the public that the CPR is not 
| following a logical approach in promoting passenger business. 


(d) CNR fares are much more competitive. In spite of the fact that the 
' Canadian National Railway lines are not advantageously located to provide the 
‘shortest possible route to Calgary, fares are very competitive. From Cham- 
| berlain, which is situated north of Moose Jaw, on the Regina-Saskatoon line, 
about 30 miles north of Moose Jaw, to Calgary by way of Saskatoon and 
Edmonton, the one way coach is $12.50 on a red day, $14.50 on a white day, 
_ $16.00 on a blue day. 


| (2) While CPR passenger revenue dropped from 6 per cent in 1965, to $31.3 
| million, CNR passenger revenue rose by 12.5 percent to $58.3 million. 


(3) Public concern is growing about highway accidents and highway traffic 
safety. A decrease in rail passenger service will tend to further aggravate this 
problem by increasing the volume of highway traffic. The railways are in a 
position, we suggest, to present rail travel as a safer means of travel than other 
modes of transportation. 


(4) From many parts of the world we hear reports that railway programs 
and new innovations are being put into effect in rail passenger operations. The 
high speed trains in Japan, the northeast corridor project, in the United States, 
and the new rapid trains between Montreal and Toronto are a few notable 
examples to demonstrate that there remains a place for passenger operation in 
the railways. 


While local conditions vary from those of highly urbanized areas, further 
experimentation and research could produce new innovations. Such an approach 
would require a continuation of an adequate level of passenger operation. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, we wish to reiterate 

our views that the railways have a definite role to play in providing passenger 

_ services. A positive program and outlook will produce results, we feel. In recent 

years the CNR has adopted a more positive approach, and we hope that your 

_ efforts will assist in bringing about a change in the CNR approach to passenger 
service. 


Respectfully submitted, W. G. Davies, and G. T. Snyder of Moose Jaw City. 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Snyder. 


Mr. SaLtsMAN: Mr. Snyder, I was very interested in your brief in the sense 

_ that it recognizes the changing pattern of transportation. On page 2 you outline 
_the number of trains that have been connecting here, and the fact that many of 
_ them no longer exist. You also recognize that some attitudes may be unrealistic 
on both sides of the argument about either continuing or discontinuing passen- 
ger service. You state your conviction on page 3: ‘‘We are convinced that a large 
'number of people would make use of rail passenger services if fares were 
competitive and schedules were adjusted to needs and service comforts and 
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convenience were improved.’ We have heard this position stated before am 
there has been a call today, I think, on at least two occasions for a period 
experimentation, at least an opportunity of examining whether these sugge 
tions would work in practice. Would you agree that perhaps for a period of ty 
years the CPR should adopt a program equivalent to that of the CNR wi 
comparable rates and services, and after this program were given an opportuni- 
ty in this area, widely publicized to indicate what type of patronage might 
expected from this type of effort, a realistic reassessment should take plae 
Would this be satisfactory approach to many of the people in this area. 


@ (9.00 p.m.) 

Mr. SNYDER: I would think that this would be a logical answer to é 
immediate problem, Mr. Saltsman. I think the people of Western Canada, 
particular, have been short changed in recent years, with respect to the kind 
travel that they were used to in years gone by. By virtue of the fact that 
selling job has not been done, I think the public has been gradually weaned 
away from this kind of travel. I think with the increasing numbers of cars on 
the highway, and the increasing statistics relative to highway accidents, I think 


to this kind of highway traffic, especially local traffic between the main centres 
in Western Canada. 

I would think that two years might be somewhat of a short interval wh 
this kind of a trial procedure might be carried out. I would think that 


take a full six months in order to get a properly publicized program on the y 
I think there should be a full two years in order to evaluate the progress 
has been made, but I think that over a period of three years the Canadia 
Pacific could either prove or disapprove the theories that we are attempting to 
provide to you today; that either there is a demand for rail transportation in 
Western Canada or there is not. 

I think we should be realistic. I think that we should be fair about : 
think the Canadian public today, especially western Canadian people have no 
had the opportunity to sample the proper kind of rail transportation. The kind: 
of rail transportation we have experienced in recent years certainly does not 
lend itself to patronage by the general public. , 


Mr. SALTSMAN: You would put part of the onus for the continuance 0 
maintenance of passenger service on the public? 


Mr. SNYDER: I would think on the public and this is as it should be. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Snyder, you just mentioned that with the increase of futur 
traffic on your highways and you expect that more people are going to be on th 
railroads, take the trains. This does not balance at all, Mr. Snyder, because 
you are going to have more people and traffic on the highways you are takin 
more people away from the railroads. And yet you are saying because in the 
future there will be more people on the highways, then they will come back 
the railroads. This does not balance. Do you expect a large increase 1 
population in your province, so that this will come about some day. This do 
not balance at all, Mr. Snyder, with me. 


Mr. SNYDER: I think, Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, tha 
our Society becomes more affluent there are more people driving automobiles 


ct 
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from time to time between local points and longer distances. What I am 
suggesting is that if you provide them with ample rail transportation this will 
dislocate some of those people who would normally be using the highways and 
will put them in a position where they will be using rail transportation as a 
basic alternative to travel on the highways. 

Mr. Rock: You expect more to go on the highway. 

Mr. SnypDER: I am suggesting to you that if the proper kind of rail 
‘transportation is provided this will be the net result, which is the point that I 
am attempting to make to you. 
| Mr. Rock: Mr. Snyder, the ‘““Dominion” when it was first established—it was 
even established before the ‘‘Canadian’’—it had all the services aboard and 
people left it. The Canadian Pacific put out the new train, one of the most 
‘modern in the world, the “Canadian”. Now most of the people rather prefer to 
take the “Canadian” than the “Dominion”, and in general most of the people 
left the ‘‘Dominion’”’, this is a known fact, for long distance travel. Now 
you are saying here you are expecting more people to go on highways and yet 
-you seem to have a magic hope that the people are still going to come back to 
the railroads. 


Mr. SNYDER: There is nothing magic about it at all. Canadian National 
Railway has done a selling job; they have shown by statistics not by imagina- 
tion, not by magic, that in travel by the Canadian National has increased to a 
-very marked degree. This is not imagination. 


Mr. Rock: Yes I was coming to that. In fact you referred to the area 
between Montreal and Toronto. Now, between Montreal and Toronto, if you 
look at the increase in population between these two areas you will find it is a 
larger population than your whole province. 


Mr. SNYDER: Something perhaps that you have lost sight of is the fact that 
we have within our borders the third and fourth fastest growing cities in the 
whole of Canada. Perhaps this is something you have lost sight of too, but 
Saskatoon and Regina are the third and fourth fastest growing cities in the 
whole of Canada. This is something perhaps that is not widely recognized but it 
is nevertheless a fact. 


Mr. Rock: Well, this may be so; the point is that to my way of thinking and 
the way I heard you speak, I cannot comprehend your way of thinking. You 
have mentioned the fact that there will be more people on the highways— 


Mr. SNYDER: I would like to make my point somewhat more clear if I may. 
One of the suggestions that I have made is that with the return to the kind of 
Passenger traffic that we feel Saskatchewan and the prairie provinces are 
entitled to, this would mean once again that the merchandising service, I would 
expect, would return to the rails where it logically belongs. I would expect also 
that mail and express would be handled on the rails where it belongs rather 
than creating an additional hazard on the highways. It is all part of the future. 


Mr. Rock: So, in that case, speed in itself is not in the picture at all; in 
other words, the idea of fast travel by aircraft, the competition by aircraft to 
railroads; you do not consider the idea that if trains travel faster, then they 
would be in competition with air and possibly they would regain what they 
have lost. This would give competition against the travelling by highway and 
travelling by air. 


23802—9 
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Cl 

Mr. Snyper: I cannot start an argument with you there because I believe 
you raise a very valid point. I believe that high speed trains of course are the 
answer. We find that we can travel from Regina to Saskatoon by way of the day 
liner the CN provides, and when you consider your travelling time from | 
airport to the heart of the city of Saskatoon, the travel by rail tiner is 
comparable to a flight by air. This is a very good point, I would suggest. " 


Mr. Rock: What is your opinion then on the type of union contracts, 
labour relations that we have between the railroad and the unions? When a 
railway company is contemplating putting on making faster trains the peo 
who are working on the trains, the engineers especially, they want the same pay 
even if they do that same distance twice as fast. 


Mr. SNYDER: You have lost sight of another argument here. You have lost 
sight of the fact that primarily the Canadian Pacific Railway has been in the 
business of selling transportation since the beginning of time. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway will charge me the same for travelling from Moose Jaw to 
Calgary whether it takes me three hours or it takes me six. They are selling 
transportation by the mile. = 


Mr. Rock: This is an opinion that I want to get from you. Do you feel that 
they should be given a chance to reduce prices in that manner each time that 
they want to. Let me put it this way. If a manufacturer produces three times as 
much of a commodity today as he produced yesterday, because he purchased a 
certain machine, because he invested a certain amount of money in that 
machine; he can produce it three times as fast and three times as cheap; does 
this mean that the man who is going to operate the machine, who operated it 
previously, should get three times more money for operating that machine. 


Mr. SNYDER: Well I would not say so, but I would say that he should share 
in the increase in productivity; I think that this is rather basic. 


Mr. MacEwan: I have just a short question. I wonder Mr. Snyder if you 
could just amplify a bit on what you said, as I understood it, that there should 
be a two year trial period for the CPR to show an improvement in their 
services. Have you in mind an additional transcontinental train along with the 
“Canadian”, together with improved local service; that is, in the areas as 
Moose Jaw and other areas. 


Mr. SNYDER: I would disagree with some of the previous briefs that have 
been presented that suggest that a day liner service is sufficient. I do not ‘a 
day liner service is anywhere adequate to provide the kind of facilities that we 
need. One of the things that I mentioned just a moment ago concerns mail and 
express, which have been placed on the highways, which constitute a problem, 
with upkeep of highways, which is a charge on the public purse. I think 

that the merchandise, the mail and the express, should logically be handled on: 
the rails where it originated and where it properly belongs. I think that a 
service provided, a second transcontinental service, an adequate service, provid- 
ed at a different time of the day that will complement the “Canadian” is I think 
the answer to the problem which we face today. I do not think a shuttle 
service or a day liner service will come close to meeting the needs of future 
requirements of the people of western Canada. 


Mr. MacEwan: That is a combination of the both. s. 


| 
4 
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Mr. SNYDER: Yes. 


| Mr. Caron: You spoke on page two of passenger service at Moose Jaw in 
former years. You give several examples there. At that time I do not believe 
there were good roads to travel on. Since that time the provincial government 
has built those roads, and people seem to prefer to go on those roads. Is not that 
the case? 


Mr. SNYDER: I would agree with you to a point. I think we go thrcugh these 
trends and I think that for some years perhaps the trend was from rail travel to 
highway travel; and I think perhaps we are beginning to reach what might be 
‘referred to as the saturation point at this stage. I think people once again are 
beginning to look for another mode of transportation. I think they are begin- 
ning to look for a safe and reliable means of transportation between the main 
centres of western Canada; perhaps more especially between Calgary and 
Winnipeg at this time. But I am sure that most people, if they are travelling in 
one of the mini cars its a good deal more economical to climb on the train at a 
reasonable rate and have the comfort and convenience of being able to relax 
and read or do whatever work is necessary between those points. 


Mr. Caron: Travelling by bus the other day I have seen that the govern- 
ment was widening the roads, making them twice the width they were; that is 
ito help those travelling by car to have a chance to travel without accidents. Do 
you not think that this will prevent the going back to the rails. 

Mr. SnypDER: No, I think not. I think there is a point of no return. It is a 
question of how wide you can build highways and how many lanes you can 
extend your highway system to. I think there is a saturation point where it 
becomes extremely costly to build these multi-million dollar freeways, and I 
think that when the public recognizes the fact that this form of transportation is 
being provided by rail they will make greater use of it. If there is a service that 
is inadequate of course they are not going to use it; they are going to remain on 
the highways and continue to compound the problems with respect to travel on 
the highways. 


Mr. Caron: You said it has been costly, but to maintain the CPR and the 
CNR is costly too. We have to give them grants; otherwise they are in danger of 
disappearing completely. This is a charge on the public also. Have you examined 
how many passengers go on the day liner? 


Mr. Snyper: The day liner that I am most frequently associated with, the 
one I travel on, on occasion, is the day liner between Regina and Saskatoon. It 
is very well patronized. It is comparable to air travel, a good deal cheaper and 
used extensively between the city of Saskatoon and the city of Regina, our most 
two heavily populated centres. 


Mr. Caron: Do we know how it is on the other day liners? 
Mr. SnypErR: I have not had occasion to use the other day liners; no, no, I 
could not give you any degree of accuracy. 


Mr. Caron: Yesterday or the day before they told us that sometimes they 
have had three persons, sometimes they have seven persons using the day liner. 
If they have only that, it is not a paying proposition. 

23802—93 
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Mr. SNYDER: This is not the case, I cannot comment on that, Mr. Chairman, 
and members of the Committee, because I am not aware of any day liners 
except the one between Regina and Saskatoon that I am quite well acquainted 
with. § 

Mr. CANTELON: I was rather interested in something new that Mr. Snyder 
introduced when he mentioned the matter of another train, because it would 
improve mail facilities. This is the first time I think that this has been 
mentioned. Do you really think that the mail people will put mail back on that 
train when they are now sending it out by bus in what I think they feel isa 
more efficient scheduling than what they would get from the trains? 4 

Mr. SNYDER: We found this was not the case last winter when there were a 
number of February blizzards when the mail ceased to get through at all. Wi 
had a rather severe winter that we have just passed through. I know this is the 
exception rather than the rule, but once again, if the railways made the rates 
sufficiently attractive—these are contract jobs, the mail is on the highway 
trucks that are operating under contracts I understand—if the railway was to 
make it sufficiently attractive and I think they could, then I think without a 
doubt there would be no difficulty in having mail once again travel by rail. I am 
only speculating now, I cannot say this with any degree of certainty. | 


Mr. CANTELON: I really think you are because I rather question that. I think 
the way they have worked it now gives almost ideal service to the outside areas 
from the city, and enables them to bring it in and take it out in fairly ideal 


service. 


Mr. SNYDER: This mail for outlying points has been travelling by truck for a 
good many years. This is not a new innovation. But what I am talking about is 
the travel in some of the more densely settled areas, which did previously 


travel by rail more extensively than it does today. a 


Mr. CANTELON: I do not want to take too long because you know we are in 
a hurry, but there is just one other thing I would like to ask of this nature. 
Now, there is wonderful connection by day liner between here and Saskatoon. 


Do you know if these day liners carry mail? | 
Mr. SnyvER: I could not be certain; I believe they do. I believe they j 


handle mail also. : 


Mr. CarTER: I have just one short question. At the bottom of page four you 
say “railways are in a position to present rail travel as a safer means of tra 
than other modes of transportation”. Can you give the Committee any statistics 
to show that rail travel is safer than air travel? 


Mr. SNYDER: No; I think it is generally accepted, and once again I would 
perhaps have difficulty in picking statistics out of the air at this moment to prov 
a point that I have attempted to make. I believe, and quite firmly, that this is 
the case. I think that the number of fatalities, or the number of accidents 
involving passenger trains, has been so remote per passenger mile in recent 
years, that it is almost non-existent. And you only have to have one accident in 
air travel in order to represent quite a sizeable problem with respect to air 
passage. i | 

Mr. CarTER: My information is that in passenger miles, when you e 
the safety in terms of passenger miles, that air travel is safer even than rai 
travel. ' 
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Mr. SNYDER: This is your expression and not mine. I was talking of highway 
‘traffic; that is what I had particular reference to. 


Mr. CARTER: Compared to other modes which included air travel. 


} Mr. SNYDER: That is right. I was dealing more specifically with highway 
traffic rather than air travel because I do not have statistics to back this up. I 
‘am sure you will agree that if you consider the number of miles driven with 
respect to highway traffic you would have to agree that rail traffic is a good deal 
less hazardous than travelling by the passenger automobile. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, that is all. I want to thank you, Mr. Snyder, for your 
‘presence here.’ 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): One question, Mr. Chairman. This after- 
“noon somebody mentioned priorities in connection with rail travel. Now, Mr. 
Snyder, in the development of your province here, grain and potash and all of 
those things, and the industrial development that is going on, you need a lot of 
increased freight movement, do you not? 


Mr. SNYDER: That is correct. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Do you feel that the present rail lines 
‘would carry all this increased traffic? 


Mr. SnyDer: Well, Mr. Howe, if you can relate this to passenger service, all 
right. 

Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): I am going to, because after all we talk 
about increased passenger service, putting the mail back and the express back 
on these trains, and running more trains—do you think the present one main line 
would be sufficient to carry all this passenger and freight service that is going to 
be necessary in this developing province? 


Mr. SNYDER: Oh, absolutely. Just to give you a comparison between the 
‘mode of operation as far as the Canadian Pacific on the main line is concerned, 
150 car trains are not uncommon as compared to 15 years ago when a 34 car 
train was a relatively common kind of a train. So five trains are being pulled in 
one; the centralized traffic control is working in such a fashion that trains will 
pass in the night and neither of them stop. One heads into the passing track, the 
other meets it. As far as handling trains is concerned, you could triple the 


operation without any conceivable amount of difficulty. There is no trouble in 
this. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): I am not an expert in that, but I doubt if 
you could triple the number of trains without a certain amount of hazard on 
these lines. 

Mr. Snyper: Oh, I think not. I think the operation is quite an efficient 
Operation and they are rather competent people that are doing the job. 

The CHAIRMAN: Your contention is that with one track, all these trains 
could travel back and forth, including freight. 

Mr. SNyprER: Oh, absolutely. Oftentimes, the despatch amounts to five or six 
trains a day. This could be tripled without any conceivable difficulty. 

Mr. CANTELON: They used to have a double track from here east, and they 
took the double track out, once they put in modern signalling. 
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Mr. Snyper: Then, they tripled or quadrupled the size of the trains. 
really you have not increased the traffic or increased the hazard. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, thank you, Mr. Snyder, for your very kind presen 
tion to us. Thank you very much. 


I have a submission now by Mr. E. A. Blakeney, M.L.A., for Regina W 
on behalf of Mrs. Marjorie Cooper, M.L.A. for Regina West, E. C. Whe 
M.L.A. for Regina North, H. H. P. Baker, M.L.A. for Regina East, W. E. Smis 
M.L.A. for Regina East, and Mr. Blakeney, M.L.A. for Regina West, himself. 


Mr. A. E. BLAKENEY (M.L.A.): Well, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, as y' 
Chairman has indicated, I am presenting this brief on behalf of Mrs. Cooper, 
is the lady in the back row who has graced your gathering during the day, 
Whelan who was introduced at supper, Mayor Baker whom you heard fro 
earlier today on behalf of the city of Regina, and Mr. Smishek, who is unable 
to be with us today. As representatives of the city of Regina in the Legislature, | 
we welcome the activity of your Committee. The city serves as the capital 
Saskatchewan, which is the prime commercial and industrial centre and is th 
major commercial and service centre for southern Saskatchewan. Over the 
twenty years, Regina’s population has more than doubled from 60,000 twenty 
years ago to some 130,000 today. ~~ 


In the past, Regina was an important centre for passenger travel operations 
for the CPR. Main line operations included the two transcontinental trains that 
we have heard a good deal about, a good overnight service to Winnipeg and 
local services to Moose Jaw. Branch line operations included two routes to 
Saskatoon, one operated as a day service and the other as a night service, one 
train to Prince Albert, one to Melfort, and one local service on a route just 
north of the Qu’Appelle Valley, and a service to the southeast to Stoughton, 
Arcola, Carlyle and Manitoba points, wih a connection to Weyburn. 


Over the years, one by one, branch line trains were withdrawn until by: 
now there is not one branch line train operating out of Regina by the CPR. 
During this time, local services to Moose Jaw were also curtailed and finally 
withdrawn as you heard this morning. Then, the overnight train to Winnipeg 
was withdrawn and most recently the “Dominion” was cancelled. 4 


It was maintained that for a number of reasons, branch line operations 
were not paying their way and were not essential any more. But for a long time, 
it was also maintained that main line services would be continued uncurtailed. 
In recent years, this assertion, myth as it has turned out to be has exploded as 
one service after another was pulled off the main line until today there is only 
one passenger train operating through Regina. iH 


This development was perfectly predictable. Apparently the CPR did not 
heed the lessons it learned in the past. The elimination of branch line services 
was bound to affect main line operations. One CPR president expressed 
view to CPR shareholders a long time ago, when he said: “Had you stop 
the completion of your main line across the continent, your enterprise 
have come to ruin long ago, or at best it would have existed only as a sickly 
appendage of the Grand Trunk. Like a body without arms, it would have been 
dependent upon charity, upon the charity of a neighbour whose inter i 
would be to starve it.” fo 


| 
| 


s 
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We wish to divide the discussion of present and future passenger service 
into two phases. Firstly, main line operations and secondly, branch line and 
over-all provincial transportation services. Turning first to main line operations, 
one passenger train, the Canadian, operates on the CPR main line today. And 
you have already been apprised of the unsocial times, it arrives in Regina from 
the east at 5:32 a.m. central time; it arrives in Regina from the west at 3:40 
'a.m. central time. Even the most hardy traveller would be discouraged from 
using the railway under these circumstances. It is no wonder that the railway is 
losing the passenger business, if this is the best it can offer. Witness can also be 
given to less than satisfactory service on the “Dominion” while it was in 
operation, and I certainly can verify that. I had the misfortune to be a 
‘passenger on the “Dominion” last fall when I was coming back from a speaking 
engagement in Medicine Hat and as any one who has travelled on that train will 
well know, there was no sleeping car accommodation; there was no food 
available; you sat up and the only attention you got was to be wakened up in 
the middle of your doze and asked for your ticket. This was the sum and 
/substance of the CPR’s solicitation for your comfort. 


Several points require further exploration. There are seven cities of over 
one hundred population on the route of the “Canadian” from Toronto-Montreal 
to Vancouver. Regina is the only one with middle of the night arrivals and 
departures. 


It might be argued that sleepers are set off at Regina from both trains. This 
is our second point. This is useful but for some people it means more time than 
is necessary spent on the train, and for other people the additional costs involve 
hardship, and they are thus precluded from using the railway because they feel 
they can only afford the day coach. 


Our third point, is that there is considerable travel between Regina and 
Calgary, and Regina and Winnipeg. The present schedule of the “Canadian”’ is 
certainly not suited to the needs of the traffic and leaves many people with no 
other course but to seek alternative means of transportation. 


Fourthly, there is considerable travel between Regina and other Saskat- 
chewan points on the CPR main line. The present schedule of the “Canadian”’ 
will certainly not attract this traffic. It might be noted that in addition to 
Regina, there are the following centres on the maine line: Moose Jaw with 
35,000 people, Swift Current of 13,500; the towns of Maple Creek and Moosomin 
with 2,000 and 2,500 people; seven centres of between 1,000 and 2,000; ten 
centres between 350 and 650, and numerous smaller centres. 


In addition, there are other centres near the main line, and a large rural 
population. There is a need for a good local service. While bus service is 
provided along this route, a good rail service would be able to compete 
effectively for business, and could attract considerable business that presently 
travels by private automobile. 


Turning to the second head of our presentation, branch line and over-all 
provincial transportation services, at present there is only one other passenger 
service operating out of Regina, that is the CNR rail liner to Saskatoon and 
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Prince Albert. While there is no question that post-war developments 
automobile and bus travel necessitated some changes in rail passegenr opera= 
tions, the complete eliminiation of these services cannot be justified. The map of 
Saskatchewan tabled with this brief, and I have submitted it to your secreta 
Mr. Chairman, outlines present railway and bus routes in operation. 
existence of a route, of course, makes no comment on the adequacy or th 
quality of the service. However, it does become apparent that there are 
number of areas in Saskatchewan which are not adequately served by pub 

transportation facilities of any kind. In some of these areas, the CPR d- 
make a useful contribution, and in other areas, with proper scheduling, a usefu 
alternative service could be provided. We would suggest that the CPR sho d 
expand its local operations in two general areas; firstly, services to other maj 01 
centres; particularly important is a service to Saskatoon and Prince Albert. O ne 
route to Saskatoon is along a line not served by bus. The route to Prince Albert 
would serve the growing towns of Lanigan, which is becoming a potash centre 
and Humboldt. From Lanigan north, there is no alternative bus service, and 
from Regina to Lanigan, proper scheduling would provide a useful altenative 
service. Such services would certainly help business on the main line trains. Ss 


Secondly, local services on lines not served by bus or where a useful 
alternative service could be supplied. To be successful, such services must be 
competitive in price, must provide rapid transportation and be accompanied by 
reasonable service. ‘ 


_ 


@ (9.30 p.m.) a 


Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might be permitted to digress a moment, to 
comment on some of the remarks which we have heard during the course of the 
day, and on the statements by the president of the CPR which were published | 
in the newspaper, and I refer particularly to this concept of effective demand. 1| 
must say the way the concept of effective demand is used by the CPR bothers | 
me a bit, I find it a rather difficult concept when applied strictly to res 
transportation, because any integrated transportation system is at least se 
monopolistic, and certainly the CPR is in a semi-monopolistic position 1 
western Canada. The operation of such a system carries with it the obligation 
carry on some uneconomic business. If you think of a civic transportation 
system, the very supposition that the civic transportation system could say, “we 
will not serve that block because it does not pay, we want not to serve your 
city, but to serve the profitable lines in your city”, would not be acceptable to 
the citizens of a city. They would say, “if you want the task of giving a 
reasonable level of service to this city, fine, but you have to take some of the 
rough with the smooth.” “ 


Now, it seems to me that the CPR is advancing the proposition that not 
only every line but every class of business on every line must be economic, 
this strikes me as being a difficult concept. If the CPR can say that they will ( 
carry passenger transportation on the main line, because there is not sufficient 
effective demand, they can presumably equally say that they will not carry 
L.C.L. traffic on the main line, because there is no effective demand, or that they 
will not carry tomatoes or some other commodity, and they could presumably 
then reduce their traffic to the position where on every line with respect to 
every class of goods they insisted on making a profit, because they said that if 
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they do not make a profit there is no effective demand. As I say, I do not view a 
_ transportation system as operating this way. 
It seems to me that when somebody undertakes the obligation to run a 
railway line, and by the mere construction of the CPR main line, it becomes 
-uneconomic to build another line beside it, then, on that CPR main line there 
'must be carried all of the traffic which can reasonably be carried. Obviously 
' that is a difficult concept, “reasonably”, but nonetheless, I do not think that they 
“ean eliminate every class of business on that line which does not produce a 
‘profit and in their terms “for which there is no effective demand”. I suggest that 
this provides the railway with an obligation to give a minimum level of service 
on all lines in exchange for their monopoly. 
’ You ask me what is the minimum acceptable level of service, and I can 
only say that this is a task for your Committee and for the Board of Transport 
, Commissioners, or for an integrated transport authority to decide, but certainly 
_we have views on the matter. 


Now to return to my brief, the CPR has been maintaining in recent years 

that it is carrying out its obligations under the 1881 charter in both spirit and in 
letter, when it abandons passenger services. The people of Canada will not 
_aecept this shallow interpretation—I do not mean to give a legal argument—but 
._ the facts are, that the CPR agreed, in exchange for good and valid consideration 
to forever effectively maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
You ask me, what does it mean to maintain, work and run a Canadian Pacific 
Railway? Well, I will tell you what it does not mean; it does not mean to 
maintain the corporate existence of the railway. If they duly hold a sharehold- 
ers’ meeting each year, we will concede that that is not compliance, so it means 
something more than maintaining the company. We have to ask, what more? 
Suppose that in 1885 the CPR had come along and said, ‘‘we are going to cut 
our passenger transport on the main line’. Do you think for one minute, it 
would then have been an acceptable level of conduct for the railway company? 
Do you think for one minute it would not have been argued that that was a 
breach of their covenant to efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and I think the answer historically is that it would have been 
believed to be a breach of faith. 


Now, you will say that conditions have changed since 1885. Well, it is up to 
the CPR, the onus is on them to tell us when they changed and to what extent. 
They are now apparently asserting that to effectively maintain, work and run 
‘the Canadian Pacific Railway does not obligate them to maintain any particular 
level of passenger service. It certainly did once, and it is up to them to show us 
when they became divested of this obligation. Furthermore, I would assert that 
the passenger service on the Canadian Pacific Railway did not make money all 
the time. I do not think it made money in the early years, it may have. But I 
suggest that in the early years, if they had attempted to divest themselves of 
their passenger services, and could have shown that they did not make money, 
it still would have been alleged that this was a breach of faith, and if the CPR 
wants to argue law, they have to argue on the basis of what the contract meant 
in 1881, because this is, in fact, how one interprets a legal document. What did 
the parties mean? 
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If they want to leave aside the legal argument, and move to the mo 
argument, then I suggest that anyone who has the degree of railway mono 
that the CPR has, has an obligation to maintain a minimum acceptable level 
passenger transport, and I revert to my earlier point. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, it has been proven in many places that people can 
transported on an economic basis, and I suggest that the CPR has an obligati 
to provide satisfactory facilities for the transport of both goods and people. ] 
urge your committee to take all necessary steps to ensure that the CPR lives 
to these obligations. All of which, Mr. Chairman, is respectfully submitted 
the five M.L.A.’s. & | 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 4 | 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Blakeney, would you accept the basic premise it is only | 
justice that a consumer should pay for what he or she uses? a 


Mr. BLAKENEY: If you ask whether I do that in terms of transportation 
facilities— 


Mr. O’Keere: I am asking first of all whether you accept the ve 
premise. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I think I can not make that statement generally. I will 
agree with that in— : 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you disagree with it? ol 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Oh, my, yes; in education I disagree, in health, I disagree, | 
and in social welfare, I disagree, and a whole series of areas of life, I disagree. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: That a consumer should not pay for what he or she 
consumes? | 


Mr. BLAKENEY: That is right. I disagree with that in education, for example, 
sir. 

Mr. O’KEeEFeE: I will not argue with you on that, Mr. Blakeney because I 
think you are in part right. There is just one other question. When you use the | 
word “transcontinental” and you have heard it used here a good many times 
what do you envisage, from British Columbia to where? 

Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, I grew up in Nova Scotia, and I know you are from 
Newfoundland, so I had better make it from St. John’s to Victoria. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Just before we continue with the questioning, there has 
been a map given to us and is a part of this brief, and I would ask for a motion 
that it be printed at the end of the presentation that Mr. Blakeney ad 
submitted to us. Moved by Mr. O’Keefe, seconded by Mr. Olson. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. BALLARD: Mr. Blakeney, I was interested in the off-the-cuff description 
you gave of the obligation of a transportation system such as the CPR to 
operate their business, and particularly some of their lines, even though those 
lines are uneconomic factors in their system. I think you also said that some of | 
the phases of their business should be offered or should be provided even 
though they are uneconomic. But I was particularly interested in the fact 
that you said that the company, the CPR, has an obligation to operate—well, | 

you did not say the CPR, you said, a transportation company—has an obligation 


od 
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‘to take the bitter with the better, if you want to use that phrase. Now, the 


question I have for you is this. Do you think that this also applies to bus lines, 


where there is, say, a monopoly? 


} 


Mr. BLAKENEY: The answer is, yes, Sir. 
Mr. BALLARD: Then, I notice in your brief, on page 5, that you indicate there 


is a route from Regina to Saskatoon via Colonsay, which is not served by bus, 


and from Lanigan north, there is no alternative bus service. In view of the fact 


that the Saskatchewan government is in the bus operating business, have you a 


reason to suggest why the government of Saskatchewan has not put bus lines on 


these two routes? 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, I have not a reason to suggest why this has not been 


‘done in the last couple of years, Mr. Ballard, but prior to that the general 


principle which the Saskatchewan Transportation Company used to use in 
deciding whether or not to operate a bus was whether or not the line covered its 
direct operating costs. If it covered its direct operating costs, we by and large 
operated it, even if it made no contribution to fixed costs. Now, admitting the 
difficulty in always segregating what is a fixed cost, whether you are doing a 
short term analysis or a long term analysis, there are some questions of 
judgment there, but by and large, our proposition was that did it cover its 
marginal costs? If it did, we operated it, and if it did not, we did not unless 
there was a rather extreme reason for doing so; and we operated some on an 


extreme basis, because they were into northern areas, where there was virtually 


no alternative transportation. 
Mr. BALLARD: Well, then you are saying really that a bus line or rail line 


that meets this variable cost but does not meet all costs is an uneconomic unit. 


Is that your definition of an uneconomic unit? 

Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, it would certainly be uneconomic if it does not make 
some contribution to fixed costs, but I would not say that it has to make its full 
share, because I am not quite sure what a full share is. 

Mr. BALLARD: Well, then, would you agree to the CPR stopping a line, if 
they cannot recover more than its variable costs? 

Mr. BLAKENEY: I think by and large I would, if this could be firmly 


established; but, of course, the onus is on them. In the case of the CPR they 
have an additional obligation, because they got paid for operating uneconomic 


‘lines when they built the railway, and the Saskatchewan Transportation 


Company did not get any subsidy from the government to operate lines which 
were contemplated as being uneconomic. 


Mr. BALLARD: The Saskatchewan Transportation Commission has never had 
a subsidy from the provincial government. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, it has not had a subsidy of the nature of the CPR 
subsidy. It has never had a subsidy except only it may not have made a proper 


‘return on capital, but if you— 


Mr. BALLARD: I am talking of subsidies. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: All right, I am not quarreling with that. 
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Mr. BALLARD: I am trying, Mr. Blakeney, to get a clear picture of what y 
mean by an uneconomic unit, and of the obligation of the government, of whi 
you are a member. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: No, I very much regret, I must decline the honour. 


Mr. BALLARD: Well, as one opposition member to the other, I am trying 
find out, how you can justify in your mind, having the CPR operate unec 
nomic units, when the government of the legislature, of which you are 
member, is not prepared to operate uneconomic bus lines. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, now, let me put it this way. If the CPR can show that 
these rail lines are uneconomic, after they have credited to the earnings of thei 
rail lines, all the earnings of the subsidies they got to build their rail lines, an q 
if they can show that after a full credit of all these things, when these thing 
are uneconomic, then I would be prepared at this point to agree that unless 
there is a paramount national interest, they should give up the service. What 
have always objected to with the CPR is the fact that first, the accounti 
problems are very, very large, and I say nothing that you gentlemen are < 
fully appreciative of; but when the passenger business represents only seven 
percent of the gross income of a railway company, they, or any other business, 
in any business that I have been associated with, if you ask me to price or do a | 
cost analysis of one segment of the business that represented only seven percent | 
of my gross value, I could make that come out any way I wanted to, because | 
there are just enough problems in allocating costs, but that is a trite statement | 
to a group like yourselves. If we did agree on the allocation of costs, then if the | 
railway would credit against any alleged losses, all of its earnings from those 
resources which it got to build the line, at this point, I think we would be 
prepared to say that if they are losing money we have to look then at the 
paramount national interest, and then we have to look at a national subsidy, if | 


we want to ask them to run it. 

Mr. BALLARD: I do not think that is what you said though. You agreed thi 
if a branch line was uneconomic that the CPR or the government should be 
allowed to drop that line. ; 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, uneconomic, but by George, it is not up to the CPR to 
tell us that their railway company costs what they say it costs, when they were 
getting 25,000,000 acres of land on the side, or $25,000,000, or whatever. The 
25,000,000 acres of land and the earnings from it must be deducted from the 
costs, if they are going to use that as a cost base. > 


Mr. BALLARD: Well, I do not think that any accountant would agree with 
you that you can take those original bonuses into consideration in determining 
whether a branch line is economic or uneconomic? 


u 

Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, if we are purely talking about variable costs, you may 
well be right. , 
, 
Mr. Ouson: Mr. Blakeney, in your remarks, not in your brief, when yot 
were digressing, you attempted to equate the CPR’s responsibility to a cit 
owned bus service. Do you think that is a valid equation? i. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: On the main line it is certainly a valid equation. Now, 
perhaps failed to make myself clear, judging from one of Mr. Ballard’s remarks. 
. 


| 


' 
t 
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I am not necessarily alleging that they have to operate every branch line, but 


_ they are not going to abandon the main line. I am just saying that when they 


keep the main line, they ought to be giving a full range of service along the 


_ main line. I would say that the main line of the CPR is a reasonable equivalent 


} 


to a city transport system, and that to ask them to give a reasonably adequate 
level of service along the main line is similar to a civic transportation system 
being asked to give a reasonably adequate level of service throughout the urban 


- area. 


Mr. Otson: Yes, but in this kind of a city-owned, or even if it was a 


contract, bus service the route would be spelled out, and I am glad that you said 
_what you did in this last remark, because this does, in fact, leave what is 


_ adequate open to decision, progressively as you go down through the years, does 
it not? 
Mr. BLAKENEY: I think we can not assert that it has to be three trains 
a day or anything like that. 


| Mr. OLson: I think you also said that the onus was on the CPR to tell us 
when things had changed in so far as withdrawal or partial withdrawal of 
service. Now, I would like to suggest to you that the CPR has told us it is their 
firm conviction that things have changed to the extent that in 1966, in fact it 
'-was August 20, 1965, a second transcontinental service was no longer required. I 
could not quite understand why you kept repeating that the onus was on the 
company to tell us this, when, as far as I am concerned they already have told 
[ ags. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I am sorry I clearly failed to make my point. I was using a 
straight legal argument. I was saying that legally, when the contract was signed, 
to operate a railway company meant to operate an adequate passenger service. 
That is what it meant, and anybody who was standing outside the room where 
it was signed would have said, “That is what the parties meant’”’. 


Mr. OLSON: You will have to define adequate; that is, what is contemporari- 
ly adequate. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Yes, but I also went on to say that I suggest that at that 
date it would not have been agreed that adequate meant “that which paid”, 
because I think the CPR passenger services did not pay from the beginning; and 
from there on, I went on to say that it was up to them to show us when their 
legal obligation vanished. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Blakeney, I would like to ask just one more question. I 
wonder if we could set aside the CPR’s obligation for a moment. I wonder 
if we could set aside this matter of profit or economics involved, and so on. Let 
us talk about this word “demand”. Do you think that there is a demand now for 
railway passenger service over and above that which can be met by one 
transcontinental train each way per day? 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Yes, I very definitely do. I think there is a demand, 
certainly for a local service, which cannot be met by the “Canadian” transcon- 
tinental service. I have no hesitation in saying that. 


Mr. Ouson: For a local service? 
Mr. BLAKENEY: That is right. 
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Mr. Ouson: There are two services mentioned. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I am not making myself perfectly clear. I do not mean 
exclude a transcontinental train which might be providing a local service. 
problem has stemmed from this, that some time when some one talks of ano 
transcontinental train, some one says that he is arguing for another train going 
from North Bay to Winnipeg. I do not know whether we need another 
from North Bay to Winnipeg, and it may well be that the right thing to do is 
run one CPR transcontinental from Montreal to Toronto to Winnipeg, and 
CPR transcontinentals, or call them what you like, from Winnipeg to V 
couver. 


Mr. OLSON: Do you know whether or not there are people in Regina, 
particular, but southern Saskatchewan, in general, who want to go to e 
Canada and to western Canada and are unable to obtain satisfactory acco 
dation? 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I wanted to go to Toronto last July to attend a political 
convention. I tried for days and days to get accommodation on either the 
“Canadian” or the “Dominion”. I would have taken either; I wanted a nice 
restful trip. I gave up trying and flew down. Anybody in Regina can tell you 
ten tales of this. In the summer time you can not get on the trains. This ought 
to have been well established. I think. 


The CHAIRMAN: You say in the summer time they cannot get on. Tell me 
this. If this committee was to go back after its hearings and come to re 
conclusions, assuming that the “Dominion” for all intents and purposes is de 
Let us just assume that. We come to the conclusion, after going through all the 
evidence, that there is no crying demand for the “Dominion” on a twelve month 
basis, but, they do say, “put it on for the summer period”, would this be a 
solution to the heavy traffic as far as western Canada is concerned, combined 


with the “Canadian’’? " 
Mr. BLAKENEY: I think and if it were replaced in the winter time by a dey 
liner service. ¥) 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us forget the local service for now. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I think that that might well be adequate for transcontinen- 
tal, I really do. A 
The CHAIRMAN: Let us start from the City of Regina’s point of view. This is 
the point of view you are giving really, in particular. : 
Mr. BLAKENEY: That is right. v 
The CHAIRMAN: The city of Regina’s point of view. u 
Mr. BLAKENEY: I had not thought of that, and I suppose it depends on what | 
you meant by summer. You Know, I do not want to be too— 
The CHAIRMAN: Well, June, July, August and September, or whatever it is. 
Mr. BLAKENEY: Well, I think aside from the Christmas trade, which would 
be missed, I think that would be pretty well it. a | 
The CuariRMAN: All right. If you broke you brief into two: main line and 
local, local then presents a different problem altogether. You are speaking of the - 
bodies of the Province of Saskatchewan. a | 


e | 
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Mr. BLAKENEY: That is right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hymmen. 
Mr. HYMMEN: I will pass to the next speaker. 


Mr. Rock: There were many questions asked and many of them were the 
‘same. I just want to get one thing straight, Mr. Blakeney, and that is going 
back to your comments on municipal transportation. You mentioned before, 
when you got off the track from your brief, and what does the CPR mean by 
effective demand? Now, surely in a municipality, any expanded area of a 
municipality is properly planned by the municipality; they have to make sure 
that the contractor is going to build a house before they give the service, both 
‘water and sewer; and only when there is a proper population which means an 
effective demand, will the bus service come in; do you not agree? 


Mr. BLAKENEY: That means a demand. 
Mr. Rock: It creates effective demand. 
Mr. BLAKENEY: No. I would not concede that for a minute. 


Mr. Rock: You agreed before that economically speaking you would go as 
far back for as long as, that bus route did not lose any money. It may not have 
to make any money, but as long as it does not lose, all right. If it loses money, it 
should not be there. This what you said before. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I am sorry, you are telescoping two of my arguments. 
| The CHAIRMAN: That is what he charges me with. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: I hope I did not say that with respect to municipal 
transport. I say that anyone who takes a municipal transport monopoly has an 
| obligation to give a reasonable adequate level of service over the urban area, 

‘and that is it. Some of them are going to lose money and some of them are not 
going to cover their direct costs, and that is just too bad. Now, I was talking— 


Mr. Rock: You mean in your province, in a certain given area, all they 
_ have to do is demand a bus in that area and they have to give it to them, 
_ without any study whatsoever in this case— 


Mr. BLAKENEY: You want to extend my argument, but I will say this, that 
_ in every urban area of Saskatchewan where there is municipal transport, the 
municipal transport authority is operating routes which do not cover their 
direct costs. I will say that. 


Mr. Rock: Well, you say that but do not feel that that portion may be 
helping out the main route? 


— es 


tr Mr. BLAKENEY: I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Rock: That portion may be helping out the main route. 
| Mr. BLAKENEY: Yes, could be. 
| Mr. Rock: It covers it up in a way. 

Mr. BLAKENEY: It may, but it may not. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you agree with me, Mr. Blakeney, that all municipal 
transit. authorities, such as municipally owned, have to run economic lines 
around this their city. 


Bt 


6 
ry 
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Mr. BLAKENEY: Uneconomic lines. 


The CHAIRMAN: Uneconomic lines? 
Mr. BLAKENEY: Yes, I agree. I am surprised to hear the proposition that 


effective demand as defined by the CPR would be— : 
The CHAIRMAN: I am trying to find out how you correlate this with 

passenger service of the rail line. This is the difficulty. * 
Mr. Rew: Which is not in a monopoly position. J 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. Pardon? ° 


Mr. Reip: Which is not in a monopoly position. Your argument, your 
analyses holds good with the railway as long as it is the only producer 
passenger services, but in this case, in Regina’s case, in Moose Jaw’s case, WE 
have bus service, we have automobile, and we have air transportation, therctore 
it seems to me your argument falls. 


Mr. BLAKENEY: Well of course, do not forget that any municipal transport 
service has. 


Mr. Rem: It is an absolute monopoly. 
Mr. BLAKENEY: What about automobiles and taxis? j 


Mr. REID: Well, certainly alternatives. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Byrne is the last on the question list. 7 | 
e (10.00 pm.) | 

Mr. ByRNE: This afternoon Mr. Baker said, and I note that he is also here, 
that at the time the government was attempting to get a transcontinental 
railway built there were financial interests who were vying with one another, in 
order to get this contract. Have you any historical facts on this? 

Mr. BLAKENEY: I would not attempt to agree or disagree with that. I know 
that the government of Canada, I recollect that the Government of Canada wa 
negotiating with a couple of different financial groups, and I suppose we will 
never know who was playing a game of cat and mouse with whom. It is o 
written, and I see the CPR invariably writes it, as if the government of C 
absolutely implored them to build this railroad. 

Mr. ByrNE: Are you aware that in 1878 the government obtained power 
from Parliament to appropriate a hundred million acres for the construction ol 
railways but at that time apparently there were no takers, d 

Mr. BLAKENEY: This could well be; as I said I would not assert either yes 0) 
no that CPR were the only ones in the field and they were prevailed upon to 
build it or what the alternatives were. } 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, Mr. Blakeney I want to thank you for your presenta- 
tion and your answers on the questions. I am sorry that the M.L.A’s have had tc 
wait as long as they have and also that you are operating under cold a 


I hope that we have not added to it. 
Mr. BLAKENEY: Thank you very much. | 
The CHAIRMAN: Our final brief is being submitted by Mr. Wm. C. Tufts or 
behalf of the Saskatchewan Progressive Conservative Party. Mr. Tufts has beer 
sitting here also since 9.30 this morning. It is not that we have tried to w 
you out. Go ahead Mr. Tufts. 
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Mr. WILLIAM C. Turts: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
‘only advantage I can think of in giving a brief at this time of night is that the 
| Progressive Conservative Party are going to have the last say. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think that might keep you here for three or four hours 
‘Mt. Tufts. 


Mr. Turts: I wish to thank you for this opportunity of making our 
‘submission and certainly at times like these when things in Ottawa are in a bit 
of disarray it gives us, the people, confidence to see that you are prepared to 
come out in our interests and give us a hearing and we locally throughout 
western Canada certainly will appreciate this fact. 


When you think of transportation in Saskatchewan you have to think of it 
‘In a special context because we, in Saskatchewan, are buried in the midst of a 
vast country, and certainly in many times in our past the only thing that has 
given us the spirit to continue on is certainly the fact that we have been 
‘connected with the rest of Canada by a transportation system. At these times it 
was the rail service that brought economic stability and wealth from other areas 
of the nation to Saskatchewan when our economy was on the verge of collapse. 
Therefore we jealously guard our national rail system, as it is one of our 
strongest ties and certainly the concern you see today by the number of briefs 
and the number of persons, expresses this. 


The key to the development of Saskatchewan, because of our geographical 
location, certainly depends on the adequacy of a national transportation system, 
and the railways, no matter what might be said now, have played an important 
role in this development and they are now playing an important role in the 
‘development of industry in our province. I believe they will probably face 
railroad management with having to show shareholders a profit and eliminate 
losses, and as a result we submit that certainly services which were may be not 
so profitable but were nonetheless essential, were curtailed and abandoned. We 
have heard many arguments or many tones of arguments as to what duty the 
CPR might owe to us the people, but we certainly do owe them a duty, and 
while they have received concessions by way of grants to compensate them 
‘against loss, they did have the duty to protect and assure that rail services 
would be provided. For this reason the Board of Transport Commissioners had 
to okay, had to consider the applications for a discontinuance or curtailment of 
services. The Board in their decision have stated that they were considering 
whether the loss and inconvenience to the public, consequent upon the discon- 
tinuance of passenger service outweighed the burden that continued operation 
would impose on the railroad company. If you judge this statement for what it 
is they did consider the inconvenience to the public. 


However, we submit that without a national transportation policy they 
were left to judge each service or line on a local basis without judging whether 
such service was important to the general transportation system of Canada. As 
you review their decisions you will see that in the earlier decisions they were 
much more reluctant to allow the abandonment of a rail service. 


In later years it became almost a general rule that their application to 
‘abandon the service by the railways were allowed. The railways then entered 
into a wholesale abandonment and we suggest that this has brought about a 
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critical situation as far as Saskatchewan is concerned and that this situatio 
faces your Committee today. 


The responsibility certainly rests with the federal government to form 
a national policy. We believe, for instance, that a branch line may be judg 
uneconomical if considered only on a local basis, and yet economical to tk 
network as a whole as it feeds traffic to the main line, and yet when the CPR’ 
application would come to the Board of Transport Commissioners we locally di 
not have the facilities to question these applications, and when we wouk 
try to question certain costs that we could see were excessive we were to 
that this was national average. We could not argue national average as this we 
accepted by the board. We submit that as the services were curtailed it v 
bound to affect the traffic on the main line and when the main line traffic” 
started to decrease the railways, instead of taking steps to increase traffic, be 
a further curtailment of services in order to effect cost saving features wh 
only further aggravated the situation. 


The railways, and possibly more so the CPR, I am sure came to 
decision that the public no longer wanted nor needed comprehensive rail 
passenger service and began a well-planned and systematic withdrawal fro 
the passenger business. 


just the decision they had made to get out of the passenger business. The 
concern rests with whether they continue this attitude as it affects th 
“Canadian” which is now the only service. Our party believes that the Canadian 
people desire and need a national comprehensive rail passenger service. 

submit that as population densities increase and the standard of living ri 
that the need for this rail service will increase and the way that we justify thi 
is that we feel that more people will then want to take holidays in eastern 
Canada and in Western Canada and as a result the rail service for families w 
be used. 


discriminatory effect on the economic development of various areas in 
province depending on whether they are serviced by the CNR or the CPR. 


use CPR facilities in Moose Jaw. Such piece-meal abandonments certainly has” 
demoralizing effect upon railway employees who have no security for h 
future, which in turn has a detrimental effect upon the social as well as he 
economic life of cities such as Moose Jaw where there are a large number 0! 
employees. 


families and cannot afford new automobiles, completely isolated when a servic 
is curtailed. In order to equalize the economic and social advantages to all area 
of Canada serviced by the transcontinental rail line and remove this demoraliz- 
ing effect on certain groups, we need an immediate rationalization of o1 
national rail service. We submit, however, that the problem is not just tht 
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‘rationalization of rail service but rather one of rationalization of our whole 
national transportation system. 


) Mr. BouLANGER: I am sorry Mr. Chairman; point of order please, I have to 
excuse myself here. I am lost completely now. I know what the word ra- 
jtionalization means but now I am afraid I do not understand what you do mean 
when you say we need an immediate rationalization of our railway service. I do 
not quite understand; I am sorry. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Boulanger would you kindly wait for an explanation of 
‘certain words until after. Just a moment please, the only point I am trying to 
‘make is this, I realize that Mr. Boulanger has a valid question but the thing is 
‘the brief is almost finished. I think that it could be explained immediately after 


the brief is finished. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, in Vancouver we agreed 
that if the hon. member lost the meaning of words because he did not 
completely understand the connotations that were being used in any of these 
words in English that he would lose all the meaning of what follows. I am sure 
‘we agreed that we were going to stop and have an explanation until the 
connotation was clear so that he could follow the rest of the brief, 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not disagreeing with you Mr. Olson. I interrupted in 
order to assist. There are only two paragraphs left and it would have been 
explained to Mr. Boulanger immediately thereafter. Let Mr. Tufts explain it. 


Mr. Turts: Rather than piecemeal abandonment which means abandoning a 
service in one part of the country, in one case, another part in another case, and 
thereby affecting the whole main distribution system, we mean by “ra- 
tionalization” a rational plan of development as opposed—this is the expression 
‘hat we used,—as opposed to piece-meal development. In other words, rationalize 
this development, one abandonment as opposed to another abandonment or 
sonsidered in conjunction with it. This is what we mean by rationalisation. 

Mr. BouLancER: It means reasonable. 

Mr. Turts: That is right. 


We believe that if the Committee deals only with rail service without 
sonsidering other allied transportation facilities the Committee could be faced 
with the same problem as faced the Board of Transport Commissioners when 
Jealing with the application for piece-meal abandonment. There has been too 
nuch talk about automobile traffic versus the railway and the railway versus 
he airplane and not enough about a plan of co-ordinating all these services to 
he greatest possible use of the nation generally. 


In a country such as Canada we have to depend economically on the 
vestern and eastern coast facilities—this is, as it relates to Saskatchewan. Also, 
ecause of greater population density in British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, 
ind these are used merely as illustrations, we must look to these areas for our 
Ocial as well as our cultural ties, the 1967 World’s Fair being an example. It is 
herefore important that each segment of our transportation system have a 
hance to carry its weight and certainly we feel it must be on an equitable 
Jasis. 
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We submit then that we cannot consider rail service without considera 
of other equally important transportation media. With such consideration in 
mind, a national transportation policy must be formulated, and this is submit 
on behalf of the Saskatchewan Progressive Conservative Party. I wish 
express the regrets of our leader, Martin Pedersen, who could not be presej 


today. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Tufts. Mr. Hymmen— 


Mr. HyMMEN: Mr. Tufts, I congratulate you on this brief, this is 
fourteenth brief we have heard today, and as a member of another political 
party I am very pleased to do so. Now, we have had a lot of discussion in fl 
thirteen briefs about the particular situation here. Your brief is primarily on 
theoretical level talking about rationalization and not antionalization, I gather, 
of the whole transportation problem. You have mentioned in your brief 
importance of the railways in bringing together the Dominion of Canada, andI 
would suggest that some of the members of the Committee who have not se 
the open spaces before are in a better position to realize this importance and th 
importance for the future. I just have one general question. In other prese 
tions to the Committee we have heard about this over-all board of transpo: a- 
tion and the national transportation policy; would you care to expound on ti 
criteria or guidelines which might be used in the formulation of a policy. 


Mr. Turts: Yes. Thank you; as I mentioned, we were very pleased to hav 
the opportunity to have you here. Things were mentioned that possibly we v 
not as aware of in advancement of service, such as this jumbo plane that wa: 
mentioned. Therefore, we feel that policy has to change from time to time, al Xe 
that to say to a railroad, “you continue to provide two transcontinental 
services” if conditions have changed would not be fair and probably would 
be reasonable. Therefore you have to consider it and yet the time might me 
when you have to again say, we need two trans-continental systems, although 
doubt this; but we feel that policy has to be made all the time. The Board ©: 
Transport Commissioners has sat as a judicial body and Bud Olson mentionec 
today, or asked a question, should it be an administrative body? We feel hey 
should at least be an advisory body to the Board of Transport Commissioner: 
made up by the members of Parliament who are in touch with the people ai 
with their needs and I think you have done a service in this one tour that thi 
Board of Transport Commissioners has not ever since their existence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Oxson: Mr. Chairman, I hoped that I would be able to be out of order 
for half a minute. I am not going to have the last word I do not think. You saic 
on page 2 of your brief: ‘The railways and possibly more so the CPR then ca ne 
to the decision that the public no longer wanted or needed comprehensive Tali 
service and began a well-planned systematic withdrawal of the passe 1ge 


business”. Now, that is a pretty positive statement; you do not say that in 0 


had reached this decision and then began this well-planned systematic wi 
drawal? 
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Mr. Turts: I had a discussion with Mr. Green of the CPR who was the 
Solicitor in 1962, and he advised that we were fighting the abandonment of a 
passenger service going into the South Saskatchewan project, and we felt the 
need would be there. His statement was at that time that in Saskatchewan, or in 
western Canada, within five years you will find that you have one transcon- 
tinental service. This coupled with the fact that, presuming the CPR knows 
what they are doing, they must have come to a decision to get out of the pas- 
senger business because they have certainly done this in Saskatchewan. We are 
also giving them credit in stating that it is a systematic and well-planned 
rather than accusing them of a piece-meal abandonment. 


Mr. OLSON: Do you think they are about on time with their plan? 
Mr. Turts: It appears that way. 


Mr. OLSON: You also say on page 3 that piece-meal abandonment has had 
a demoralizing effect upon railway employees. Do you believe that this has 
affected the attractiveness of the CPR passenger service. 


| Mr. TurtTs: Firstly, it has affected our city, and we still have not got over 
the demoralizing effect on the city and this is what we are trying to do. It has 
definitely had an effect. That is firstly—I will go into the question, but if you 
were an employee with the CPR and you did not know whether your job was 
zoing to continue two months, six months, a year, I do not think it could help 
out have a demoralizing effect. I mean this is the conclusion. You cannot plan 


your future, and you as members of Parliament should appreciate the situation 
at their end. 


Mr. OLSON: Well, I am accepting that it is your opinion that it has a 

Jemoralizing effect on the employees but what I am asking you is this, if 
2mployees were demoralized, that it would downgrade the attractiveness of the 
service. 
j Mr. Turts: If you can enter a job in the morning, knowing that the job 
you are doing is worthwhile and is going to end in something good, then I think 
our attitude is going to be altogether different. If you are going tomorrow to 
vork and say, “by golly, is my job going to be here”, you know how long it is 
soing to be, I think, that the effect that this could even have on the public, even 
ubconsciously, you know, could affect the rail service but I do not— 


Mr. OLson: You think this would have an effect on the efficiency of this 
mployee even while he was on the job. 


Mr. Turts: I even feel so strongly that if the CPR, for instance, does not 
vant me for a passenger and they have almost indicated that, I do not want to 
{0 on the rail line. I would rather drive to Regina and go by CNR because I do 
tot feel they want to serve me, and I think that this whole attitude has 
ertainly hurt the passenger business. 


Mr. Anpras: I want to come back to this line of thought on national policy, 
nd the agency that first develops such a policy and then administers it. You are 
vell aware that to be all embracing, this would cross some jurisdictional lines 
nd get into the area of some provincial authorities. Highways is an instance. 
’robably in order to work, this would have to be relegated to the authority of 
he federal government. We find in many of these problems that this provincial- 
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federal jurisdictional thing is a tricky business. Would you advocate within 
province, for instance, that the provincial government surrender this partic 
right to the federal government in the interests of a better policy? 


Mr. Turts: In the general well-being of the nation and coming under 
clause that provides for this in the constitution, I think that the provinces wo 
be pleased to have this. In fact, out of an interprovincial conference which 
held in 1962, this was one of the suggestions, namely that an advi 
committee be set up to the Board of Transport Commission, but I think 
policy making and the administrative body might have to be two differ 
bodies; I do not know. When you have to go out and hear the type of heari 
that you have when a railway wants to discontinue service it is altoge 
different from the policy making, so I think the policy making should be 
out and then the administrative body follow it through. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Would you agree that the policy making body should to th 
largest degree possible, except for ultimate authority, be kept out of the dir 
political arena. The policy-making body. I am talking about now. It m 
ultimately be responsible to Parliament, I would think. 


Mr. TuFrts: It must be kept out of the political arena. 


Mr. Anpras: And it has been suggested, and I would like your opinion, that 
this should be perhaps made up of regional representation as well as al 


over-all one. 

Mr. Turts: This is what the conference felt, that there should also 
people in an advisory capacity from the provincial government. I think it Id 
well be taken over in the national interest, but I think it should be an all-party 
committee, so that it is taken out of the arena of politics. x 

Mr. Anpras: Perhaps I should know this but I do not, the interprovincial 
conference on rail line abandonment of 1962 is the conference you are referring 
to at which this came up? F . 


Mr. Turts: This is correct. d 
Mr. Anpras: Are there documents from that which would be available? fj 
Mr. Turts: I have a copy here that Iam sure I can leave with you. ye 


The CHAIRMAN: Oh, there is no need for that Mr. Tufts; we will make 
note to the clerk to see that copies are made available to members of th 
Committee. 

Mr. Turts: I think it was an excellent conference and addresses were mac 
by various ministers to the conference as I recall it. a 


Mr. ANpRAS: One further question, and that is it. Even with oe 


tionalization it is conceivable that an uneconomic line would have to be 
operating in the public interest? In the case of the CP railway would you 
that this should be subsidized by the government or should it be wrapped up 
into a total profit package related to their 1881 agreement? be 


Mr. Turts: They might have to come to some agreement between 
transportation systems and I think it should be on an equitable basis. I do 
think I am prepared to answer who should assume the costs if the service hé 
to be provided then it has got to be paid for by somebody, and I believe 
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the problems is that the CPR gains generally from the over-all main line service, 
-even though they might not lose on a branch line, which the Board of Transport 
Commissioners has not considered. 


Mr. MacEwan: Would the body that you mentioned be just in regard to 
‘rail service alone? 


Mr. Turts: No, it would have to be an all-transportation system. 
Mr. MacEwan: All types? 


Mr. Turts: For instance, you mentioned it, I think, or it was mentioned 
today, like the jumbo plane, and having two areas covered by one rail 
service when other areas have no rail service—these are the types of things 
'which have to be clarified as soon as possible to save our whole transportation 
system and this is why I suggest rationalization of all transportation media, 
‘with policy laid out by an all-party committee I think it would be an ideal 
situation. 

Mr. MacEwan: Then, are you suggesting that the Board of Transport 
‘Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion should continue in the present form along with this other type of— 


Mr. Turts: No, you cannot be talking about competition between airplanes 
and railways even as it affects one particular company, which has been done. 
You have to look at it within the general scope of the national transportation 
system, and this is all that we ask. So in answer to your question, I think they 
all have to be brought under one policy making committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Mr. Reid. 
Mr. ReIp: My questions were asked by Mr. Andras. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pascoe. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Tufts has answered quite clearly 
the questions arising from this brief. There is just one point for clarification on 
page 3, when he says “we know that people within the Moose Jaw trade area 
actually go to Saskatoon or Regina to make use of CNR rail passenger facilities 
rather than use the CPR facilities in Moose Jaw.” Do you mean by that there is 
no accommodation available or the inconvenience of the service or time 
schedules are forcing them to do this? 


Mr. TurTs: Well, partly I think there is a difference in cost which has been 
presented to the Committee today, and I also think there has been a difficulty in 
obtaining reservations in Moose Jaw that does not apply to Regina. I think the 
CNR through advertisement has made people want to travel their line, whereas 
the CPR has made many of us feel, “by golly if they do not want to carry us we 
do not want to go.’ I do not know if this is a personal feeling or how far it goes 
but we do know that people go to travel on the CNR to Regina rather than the 
CPR. 


The CHAIRMAN: Well Mr. Tufts thank you very much for the presentation 
of your brief and the answers you have given to the questions. We appreciate 
your brief and although we did make some joking remarks to begin with we 
think it is very important that the political associations do present briefs to 
these committee hearings. Thank you very much. 
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Gentlemen before we adjourn there are a few things that should 
pointed out. First of all, as far as today is concerned, I do bring to yo 
attention that 14 briefs have been heard from the city of Moose Jaw, 
surrounding districts and the city of Regina. This, of course, shows the inter 
of the area and of the province of Saskatchewan in this very important mat 
of transportation as a whole. Time of arrival tomorrow in Brandon is 9.40 a. 
that is, local time. We move ahead an hour. The schedule says 8.40, but that 
standard, and checking with Brandon tonight we arrive, their time 9.40 a. 
The Committee starts hearings at ten o’clock, so I would urgently ask t 
breakfast be served early tomorrow morning and that everyone be ready 
leave at a quarter to ten for the hearing which will be at the Court House 
11th Street and Princess Avenue. 


Now I do at this time want to again extend our thanks to Mayor Lewry f 
his very kind hospitality while we have been in the city of Moose Jaw, to 
city itself and to the local member, Mr. Pascoe, for the hospitality that he has 
extended to us also while we have been here. . 


Tomorrow in Brandon, we had indication beforehand I do not know what 
happens when we get there, there will be two briefs, the Brotherhood 
Railroad Trainmen and Mr. N. S. Bergman, Transportation Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and in his capacity as vice-president also of the 
Manitoba Chamber of Commerce. Those are the only notifications we have 
briefs. I do not know, as we did not know here at Moose Jaw, what we 
encounter when we arrive there. 


{ 
We received a telegram yesterday from the city clerk of the town of 
Brandon advising that the city council will be hosts to this committee at 12.30 
noon for lunch. However, we will have to play that by ear again as to how we 
proceed with our hearing. 


We intend to leave Brandon tomorrow as soon as the brief is heard. We 
should be finished with the briefs in the morning if these are the only two and 
attend a luncheon and be able to proceed to Winnipeg right after the luncheon. I 
would ask that everyone again arise early in the morning, calls will be mad 
early for breakfast, dress and out by quarter to ten. 


Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, when we leave Brandon what type of comaan 
cation will we use? ry 


The CHAIRMAN: We will be leaving Brandon probably by bus to Winnipeg) 
because we have to arrive in Winnipeg early tomorrow afternoon, and the train 
would be arriving at such an hour that it would not be convenient for our 
purposes. xz 


Mr. Rock: Will we have to pack them? 


The CHAIRMAN: No there will be no packing. Everything will be left on $e 
train and we will meet the train in Winnipeg when we arrive. 


Mr. Rock: Does this mean that we should be ready with our brief cases; 
when we get off, our train is on its way. This is what I want to get straight. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will leave the train, our cars will remain, and we 
be taken on to Winnipeg and we will meet the cars in Winnipeg. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Mr. Chairman— 


| 
| 
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} The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment Mr. Boulanger please, I am not finished. To 
‘brief you beforehand we have indications that 8 briefs will be presented in 
| Winnipeg and again we do not know what we will encounter when we arrive 
there, so that unless there is something very important to discuss I will move 
for an adjournment, Mr. Boulanger. 

} Mr. BOULANGER: I do not want to leave a bad impression of the committee 
‘or of you. I just want to tell the Mayor and everyone here that what has just 
_happened a few minutes ago, I did not mean any wrong and I am very happy I 
‘am travelling with the best members of the House of Commons, we have a good 
Chairman, and I am very satisfied. 


Mr. Lewry: I just want to say again it was a pleasure to have you here 
particularly the members from Quebec. Those who have not been here before, 
Prosper, it has been a pleasure to serve you and we hope you will come again 
-and stay a little longer when you have got 14 briefs to listen to. 


The CHAIRMAN: We may like to leave him here permanently with you. 
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The Honourable Gordon B. Grant, M.L.A. 
Minister of Highways and Transportation : 


Regina, Saskatchewan May 11, 1966 


HOUSE OF COMMONS STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


IN THE MATTER of the discontinuance of ‘The Dominion” passenger 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company—Train Numbers 3, 4, 13 
and 14. 

SUBMISSION OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


This submission reiterates the original stand taken by the Government of 
Saskatchewan before the hearings of the Board of Transport Commissioners in 
Regina, October, 1965, and with a subsequent petition of the Province appealing 
the Board’s decision of January 7, 1966, which resulted in the almost immediate 
suspension by the Canadian Pacific of its “Dominion” passenger service. A copy 
of the original submission is appended hereto. 


Area Served rn 


The Canadian Pacific mainline passenger service crosses the geographical 
southern half of the populated area of Saskatchewan in which are located 
approximately 426,000 people representing more than 45 per cent of the total 
population of the province. 

More than 217,000 people in Saskatchewan reside in cities, towns, villages 
and rural municipalities traversed by the line. There are also 209,000 people 
tributary to the service. 


Saskatchewan’s Stand 


1, Except for the months of July and August, “The Dominion” passenger 
service prior to discontinuance was reduced from its former status of a 
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continental service to a mere series of connected local services. For this reason 
Saskatchewan restricts its concern to only that portion of the service affecting 
Saskatchewan residents. 


2. In Saskatchewan “The Dominion’ consisted of only passenger coach 
travel which, nevertheless, provided an important local service to a substantial 
number of Saskatchewan residents. A local passenger service, therefore, should 
_be maintained which is at least equivalent to that formerly provided by “The 
- Dominion”. 
| 3. The utilization of “The Dominion” passenger service by Saskatchewan 
_Tesidents was as high as that for any area along its entire route. Alternative 
service of “The Canadian” is entirely unacceptable due to the unattractive early 
morning scheduling of “The Canadian” through Saskatchewan communities 
both eastbound and westbound. 


4. The utilization of ‘‘The Dominion” service by a large number of Saskatch- 
ewan residents was testimony of the preference local people had for rail pas- 
senger service over good adjacent highway services and indicated that the 
' timetables should have been re-scheduled to meet local needs rather than to 
Satisfy the dictates of what had formerly been a bonafide transcontinental 
service. 


A Proposal by Saskatchewan 


The Province of Saskatchewan proposes that the local services provided by 
“The Dominion” be reinstated and improved. The manner in which these 
services are reinstated and maintained are the responsibility of the railway 
;company and in this regard Saskatchewan offers the following constructive 
suggestions: 

(1) The Canadian Pacific establish a local passenger service designed to 
serve the prairies in the most effective manner possible. 

(2) Investigation be made into providing a type of rail passenger service 
which is both economic and adaptable to local needs. It would appear 
that a ‘“‘dayliner” service would meet these requirements. Time- 
tables should be designed so as to be most attractive to Saskatche- 
wan passengers. 

(3) The reinstated passenger service be provided over a fixed period of 
time so that an assessment can be made of the efficiency of and 
demand for a passenger service revised to accommodate local needs. 

(4) A vigorous promotional program should be embarked upon to adver- 
tise the advantages of the local passenger service to Saskatchewan 
residents. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 11th day of May, 1966. 


THE PROVINCE OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 


‘The Honourable Gordon B. Grant, M.L.A. 
iMinister of Highways and Transportation. 
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APPENDIX ' 

Submission of A 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN : 
TO THE BOARD OF TRANSPORT COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 

Relating to the ‘ 

APPLICATION OF CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 4 


FOR DISCONTINUANCE OF THE “DOMINION” | 
The Honourable Gordon B. Grant, M.L.A. | 
Minister of Highways and Transportation 
Regina, Saskatchewan October 14, 1965 


BOARD OF TRANSPORT COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA 
IN THE MATTER of Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 


trains Numbers 3, 4, 13 and 14 known as the “Dominion” and , 

related matters. .| 
? 
8 


SUBMISSION OF THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWAN 
1. Introduction 


railway passenger service by the “Dominion” was expressed by Resolution No. | 
14 passed unanimously by the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan on April 
13, 1965 when it was first publicly suggested that this service might be 
abandoned. This resolution reads as follows: 


“That this Legislature register its disapproval of any action that 
would result in the discontinuance of passenger service provided by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway transcontinental trains numbers 7 and 8 (The 
Dominion); and request the Government of Canada to undertake an 
steps possible to assure that these trains are not withdrawn.” 


In addition, representations have been made to the Board by more than 40 
municipalities, Boards of Trade and other organizations and individuals affected 
by the proposed discontinuance requesting continuance of passenger service by 
the Canadian Pacific. ‘ 


The concern of the Legislative Assembly and Government of Saskatchewan 
as well as all others making representations is understandable in view of the 
large proportion of the province serviced by the mainline of the Canadian | 
Pacific. More than 217,000 people reside in the cities, towns, villages and rural 
municipalities traversed by the line as is shown by Schedule ‘‘A’’. The whole» 


/ 
’ 


oy ae 
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_ southern part of Saskatchewan, bounded by a line following the South Sas- 


katchewan and Qu’Appelle rivers, is tributary to the main Canadian Pacific line. 
The population of this area is approximately 426,000, more than 45 per cent 
of the total population of approximately 951,000. Particulars of this population 
are given in Schedule ‘“‘B”, 


The proposal to abandon this service has real opposition among the people 


of Saskatchewan and more particularly among those who will be adversely 
_ affected. The Government of Saskatchewan, speaking for its people, opposes the 
_ discontinuance of the “Dominion” and desires to advance suggestions for the 


continuance of this necessary passenger service in the province. 


2. Position of the Province of Saskatchewan 


While opposing the discontinuance of the service now provided by the 
“Dominion” in Saskatchewan, the province is in no position to comment upon 
the effects of such discontinuance in other parts of Canada. All the facts and 
issues relating to the present transcontinental service are not known and the 
Province of Saskatchewan will abide by the Board’s determination on whether 
and to what extent this service should be carried on outside Saskatchewan. The 
Province of Saskatchewan limits its submission to the request that local 


passenger service be maintained on the mainline of the Canadian Pacific in 


Saskatchewan which is at least equivalent to that now provided by the 


“Dominion”. 


| 
i 
1 
| 


3. Description of the Existing Service 
Provided by the “Dominion” 


Except for the months of July and August, the present service of the 
“Dominion” can in no sense be described as a transcontinental service. It is 
nothing more than a connected series of local services. 


(a) Equipment and Facilities 


In the Province of Saskatchewan this local service consists of only 
passenger coach service. No sleeping or dining car service is provided and 
does not carry express, mail or freight. 


(b) Saskatchewan Stops 


“The Dominion” has 15 stopping places in Saskatchewan. Running 
from east to west these are: 


Fleming — Stops on request to detrain or entrain passengers 
to or from Winnipeg and east and to or from 
Regina and west. 


Moosomin — Scheduled stop. 
Wapella — Scheduled stop. 
Whitewood — Scheduled stop. 
Broadview — Scheduled stop. 
Grenfell — Stops on request to entrain or detrain passengers 


to or from Broadview and east and to or from 
Regina and west. 
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Wolseley — Stops on request to entrain or detrain passenger 
to or from Broadview and east and to or fron 
Regina and west. 


Indian Head — Scheduled stop. 


Regina — Scheduled stop. 
Moose Jaw — Scheduled stop. 
Morse — Stops on request westbound only to detrain pas 


sengers from Winnipeg and east and entrail 
passengers for Medicine Hat and west. 
Herbert — Stops on request westbound only to detrain pas: 
sengers from Winnipeg and east and_ entrai 
passengers for Medicine Hat and west. 


Swift Current — Scheduled stop. 
Gull Lake — Scheduled stop. 
Maple Creek — Scheduled stop. 


(c) Timetables 


Although fixed in relation to transcontinental scheduling requir 
ments, the timetables provide a reasonable opportunity for public use of 
the service in Saskatchewan. 


Westbound, “The Dominion” arrives at: 
Moosomin at 3:18 p.m. 

Regina at 7:15 p.m. 

Swift Current at 10:30 p.m. 


Eastbound, it arrives at: 
Swift Current at 5:05 a.m. 
Regina at 9:05 a.m. : 
Broadview at 12:15 p.m. 
Fleming at 1.38 p.m. 


(d) Summary 


“The Dominion” provides a local passenger service for 15 impo an 
Saskatchewan centres on the Canadian Pacific mainline. The limited 
equipment used in Saskatchewan appears adequate to the needs of : 
local passengers. The present schedules are not established to provide th 
maximum of conveniences for Saskatchewan local passengers. Never- 
theless, the service is used by and is important to a substantial number 0 
Saskatchewan passengers. 


(a) Large Numbers of Saskatchewan Passengers Served 7 

The abandonment of the local passenger service of “The Dominion 
will cause inconveniences and hardship to the large number of people 
who now use it in Saskatchewan. The statistics filed by Canadian Pacific 
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indicate that a heavy volume of passenger traffic was carried on this 
train, through Saskatchewan in 1964, as follows: 


Westbound 

Brandon to Moose Jaw 43,861 
Moose Jaw to Medicine Hat 36,162 
Eastbound : 
Medicine Hat to Moose Jaw 36,214 
Moose Jaw to Brandon 45,895 


The utilization for the Saskatchewan service appears as high as for 
any points on the entire route of “The Dominion” shown and higher than 
for most points, notwithstanding that the service consisted for 10 months 
of the year of only passenger coaches. 


(b) “The Canadian” Offsets No Acceptable Alternative Service to Sas- 
katchewan Residents 


The problem of ‘‘The Canadian” in serving Saskatchewan arises from 
its timetable which both eastbound and westbound runs through the 
Province at night. Eastbound it arrives at Regina at 3:25 am. and 
westbound at 4:47 a.m. 


The insertion of three additional stopping places in its Saskatchewan 
schedule could not possibly make this service more acceptable as a local 
service in Saskatchewan. As long as “The Canadian” travels through the 
Province at night, it has no use as a local passenger service. Since it has 
become, in effect, the only transcontinental service of the Canadian 
Pacific, the inconvenience of its timetable has to be accepted by residents 
of the Province. Undoubtedly, the timetable inhibits patronage by Sas- 
katchewan transcontinental travelers. 


This heavy utilization of “The Dominion” service shows that a 
substantial number of people in Saskatchewan bear a strong preference 
for and reliance on railway passenger service despite the existence of 
good highways and bus services. It is considered that its main attraction 
is to bring passengers to and from the main centres of Regina and Moose 
Jaw. It is also considered that such service would be even more attractive 
if scheduling was arranged primarily to meet the convenience of such 
local Saskatchewan passengers and was not restricted by the demands of 
a transcontinental timetable. 


3. Proposal of the Province of Saskatchewan 


For the reasons stated above the Province of Saskatchewan makes no 


2roposal with respect to the continuance of present services of ‘“The Dominion” 
nother parts of Canada. 


The concern of the Province is that the present local services of “The 


Dominion” in the Province be continued and improved. It is important that 
hese services be regarded in their true light as local services and that they 
should be adapted, if possible, more to the needs of the public in Saskatchewan. 


The best way to maintain these services as local services must, of necessity, 


Je left to the railway company. From the information available to the Province 
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of Saskatchewan, it appears that the following constructive suggestions can bh 


made: 
(a) A local passenger service should be established for the prairies. 


should be in such form as Canadian Pacific feels would be mo 
effective to provide maximum convenience and attractiveness to 
Saskatchewan public. 

(b) Less expensive equipment of the “Dayliner” type, which is also 1] 
expensive to operate, should be employed in the services. > 

(c) The timetables should be established on the basis that will make t! 
services most attractive and useful to Saskatchewan local passenge 
At present, the timetables, governed by transcontinental req 
ments, do not provide the maximum convenience to Saskatchew 
travelers. Revised and more attractive schedules would undoubtec 
increase patronage. 

(d) Such revised local services should be vigorously promoted. At p 
ent, there does not appear to be any attempt to promote le 
service traffic in Saskatchewan on “The Dominion”. Proper prom 
tion of services designed to serve Saskatchewan local passenge 
would lead to greater patronage. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 11th day of May, 1966. 


THE PROVINCE OF SASKATCHEWA 
The Honourable Gordon B. Grant, M. 
Minister of Highways and Transportat 


| 
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| Urban 
Town Population 
Fleming 212 
Moosomin 2,200 
Wapella 598 
Whitewood 1,010 
Broadview 1,015 
Grenfell 1,226 
Wolseley 1,020 
Indian Head 1,815 
Qu’Appelle 580 
Regina 126,700 


Moose Jaw 34,500 
Morse 512 
Herbert 1,067 
Swift Current 12,900 
Gull Lake 1,100 


Maple Creek 2,350 


Total 188,805 


23802—11 


SCHEDULE “A” 


Municipalities 
and Number 


Moosomin #121 


Martin #122 
Silverwood #123 
Kindersley #124 
Rocanville #151 


Willowdale #153 


Elcapo #154 
Wolseley #155 
Indian Head #156 


South Qu’Appelle +157 
Edenwold #158 
Sherwood #159 


Pense #160 


Moose Jaw $161 
Caron + 162 
Wheatlands # 163 
Chaplain + 164 


Morse # 165 
Excelsior # 166 
Coulee +136 


Swift Current #137 
Webb #138 


Gull Lake $139 
Carmichael #109 
Piapot #110 


Maple Creek $111 
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Rural 
Population 


833 
759 
1,250 
1,220 
1,055 
948 


1,240 
953 

1,020 

1,865" 


1,800 
1,140 


705 


3,617 
1,036 
456 
675 


671 
1,475 
1,193 
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Total 
Population 


3,245 


1,357 
1,250 
1,220 
1,055 


1,958 


3,481 
1,973 
2,835 


2,445 
1,800 
1,140 

126,700 

705 


2,938 


217,782 
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SCHEDULE “B” 


CENSUS SUBDIVISIONS—1961 


Division Total 
Hirsotab is. chewut De estalhitaed.om. dee tae 38,875 
RE. ean es 0nd hod ee DERMAL + gn es 33,760 
Dice Kel- mph “as prew ite ates Wen eR Bes ate 28,245 
Bi ae Pate De OA, UA, SEC, MEP ay bees ee eee 17,925 
bee. SPO le wee) ee Bere 32,935 
6 OEE otcag «a.at «tied thee Te. ote 152,042 
Tae. SER, 76. SOR I, Pee ees 61,340 
1a Se ETS Vee NE SR ee 41,328 

TOUR tos a Oates ein ene ble sis sts tan ietemea Elo Ota aah 406,450 
Total 1965, estimate! #. atladas eed: dtinee. + +s 426,450* 


May 11, 1§ 


* Increased by 4.9 per cent to correspond with total DBS province 


population estimates from 1961. 
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APPENDIX “T” 


Brief from the Village of Coderre and surrounding municipalities in the 
Province of Saskatchewan presented by Mr. I. H. Coderre. 


I. Introduction 


1. The citizens of the village of Coderre have been informed that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company intends to deprive them of even the limited 
transportation facilities they have enjoyed until now. At public hearings and 
otherwise, the citizens of Coderre have voiced strenuous objection to this 
proposed move. I wish to associate myself with all those individuals and 
organizations who have objected to the announced CPR policy. We consider this 
policy undesirable, and actually harmful to the interests of the village of 
Coderre, and thereby also to other people in the Province of Saskatchewan. 


2. The reason advanced by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for 
depriving the village of Coderre of adequate railway service reduces to a drop 
in earnings. We have been advised by the company that, in 1963, earnings at 
Coderre from other than carload lots totalled $4,983. The corresponding figure 
for the year 1964 is reported to have been $3,967. The company also claims that 
their costs at Coderre exceed their earnings by approximately $1,300 per year. 
‘We consider this reason as totally inadequate for depriving Coderre of adequate 
railway service. 


II General Considerations 


3. We want to point out, first of all, that to our knowledge, there is no 
provision, either formal or implied, in any contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, that a line shall be 
maintained at a given point only if railway earnings exceed costs at that 
Particular point, by a stated amount and for a stated period of time. The 
Canadian Parliament, on behalf of the Canadian people, extended an imposing 
list of material benefits to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company at the time of 
its organization in 1881. The basic subsidy comprised $25 million and 25 million 
acres of land. The utmost care was taken to insure that the land should be of 
good quality. A number of further concessions has been made to the company, 
each concession of undoubted monetary value. By the end of 1964, cash 
subsidies granted to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company by federal, provin- 
tial and municipal authorities were in excess of $106 million. At the same time, 
land grants made to the company added up to approximately 44 million acres. 
Total investments of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, as of 31 December, 
(1964, added up to $446 million. Total assets of the company as of the same date 
amounted to $1,988 million. In such a vast structure, it is inevitable that there 
will be some stations which, at one time or another, will show no profit, or a 
oss, while other stations show substantial and increasing profits. 
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4. There can be no doubt that the flourishing state of the company today 
due to a very large extent to business flowing in from all stations taken | 
together—the large ones as well as the small ones. It is this total business, 
cash subsidies and the land grants made to the company by the Government oj 
Canada, which have enabled the company to acquire the tremendous assets it | 
now has in various areas other than railway transportation. For this reason, it 
inconceivable that, at the present time, the company should seriously conside 
curtailment of railway services of one kind or another, because certain types 


over a period of one or two years, or even over a longer period of time. 
venture to say that the intent of the original contract between the Governmen 
of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was to equip the country 
with an integrated and efficient railway system, and to maintain this system i 
operation for the benefit of the people of Canada, without setting a time limit t 
it. The intent of that contract was not, and could not have been, to maintai 
company profits from all stations at a maximum, for an indefinite period of tim 
There can be, and there are, ups and downs in every business, and possibly iz 
every aspect of a given business. This may actually have been the case o 
railway operations in Coderre over the period 1958-1964, judging by data on 
earnings which have been supplied to us by the office of the CPR superintendent 
in Moose Jaw. The company should not be allowed to take a short range view of 
such matters. Discontinuation of railway services to Coderre cannot help but 
exert a destructive effect on community life and on the economy of the village 
The damage which may result could not possibly be repaired by vague 
expectations that, in the end, everything will turn out to be all right, for, in 


and Coderre will stagnate or wither away. 


Ill. Local Considerations 


5. As regards the village of Coderre, it is important to realize that there is. 
functional relationship between the economy of the area and the operation of 


grid road; there is no all-weather highway leading into the village. In a 
blizzard, or during a road ban, the railway is the only means of transportation — 
available for freight as well as for passenger traffic. The community has bee 


there is no train from Moose Jaw into Coderre on Fridays. This means that n 
freight can be shipped on Fridays to Coderre merchants for weekend sales, 
unless shipments are made by truck. In a blizzard, or during a road ban, su 
shipments are impossible, and, as a result, trading in Coderre has suffer 
considerably. 


6. If, now, railway services are further curtailed or suspended, great 
losses to the economy of the village of Coderre are inevitable, even 
leading to complete economic paralysis. It must be emphasized, also, that the 
is no bus service into Coderre, which makes passenger traffic depend on f 
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railway to a larger extent than may be the case in other communities. Neither 
can the people of Coderre view with indifference the removal of the only 
telegraph operator from the village. 


7. When Coderre had two trains per week, prior to 1958, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company made a profit on all operations. The apparent deficit 
during the last two years, cannot be interpreted as an indication that earnings 
-at that point will inevitably continue to decline in the future. As a matter of 
fact, total earnings at Coderre, in 1964, although somewhat lower than in 1963, 
were higher than earnings in any single year, since at least 1958. (The “years” 
1958, 1963 and 1964, referred to in this connection, represent 12-month periods 
Starting, in each case, with the month of June.) It should be noted, too, that 
total railway earnings of the Company, in 1964, were up 8.2 million dollars from 

1963. 


8. Coderre is a village with growth potential, as may be seen from the 
following population trend: 


Census Population 
1931 185 
194] 224 
1951 201 
1961 229 


This trend is definitely encouraging when compared to the population 
trends observed in other communities of a comparable size. 


IV. Conclusion 


9. In conclusion, I should like to hope that the Committee will decide to 
recommend that no further reduction of railway services to the village of 
Coderre be allowed by the Government of Canada since 

(i) such reduction is unnecessary for the successful operation of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 

(ii) such reduction is bound to have unfavourable economic and social 
effects for the inhabitants of the village of Coderre; 

(iii) the policy reflected in the proposed reduction is contrary to the 
intent of the original contract signed between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the Government of Canada; and also contrary 
to the interests of other people in Saskatchewan. 
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APPENDIX “U” 


BRIEF TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS COMMITTEE 
on 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
FROM THE 
REGINA CCF METRO COUNCIL 
PRESENTED AT 
PusBLic HEARINGS, Moose JAW, SASKATCHEWAN, 

May 11, 1966. 

CANCELLATION OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAIN “THE DOMINION” BY THE CPR 


On behalf of the citizens of Regina we wish to protest against 
cancellation of one (of two) transcontinental trains stopping at Regina. 


We believe that this railway company has a moral obligation to not o 
reinstate this train but to attempt to improve its passenger service everywh 
in Canada. That service is no better than it was twenty years ago, gener 
speaking, and cancellation of trains makes it much poorer. 


The obligation mentioned is due to the favoured treatment rendered 
company in the past. This wealthy corporation, controlling an organization 
up to give extensive and varied services, owes its physical assets to (1) gi 
from the Government of Canada; (2) over-charges to the consumers of 
country. 


It received originally a subsidy of twenty-five million dollars, at toda 
level worth at least one hundred million dollars. 


It was granted twenty-five million acres of land, worth today at a 1 
average price one billion dollars. 


It was given two sections of completed (by the Canadian government 
track through difficult terrain, i.e. Port Moody to Kamloops and Fort William 
Selkirk, worth a great deal of money today. 


The government threw in the cost of surveys costing thirty-seven milli 
dollars, which would cost more than one hundred and twenty million do 
today. 


In addition, it received an exemption from customs and taxation 
construction material, both for twenty years. 


At today’s values the total of all these benevolences would be at least 0 
billion eight hundred million dollars. We wish to point out that it is at least 
fair to calculate the benefits received at today’s values as to claim unsurmoun 
able difficulties under today’s conditions. 
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RAIL PASSENGER SERVICES 


BUS SERVICES (GREYHOUND & SASK. TRANSPORTATION) 


BUS SERVICES—INDEPENDENT OPERATORS. 


(ORIGINAL MAP ON FILE IN THE CLERK 
OF THE COMMITTEE'S OFFICE) 
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This company has never been, nor is it now, an independent “free 
enterprise” undertaking. Originally built only through the aid of the govern- 
| ae this railway enjoyed for a long time a monopoly of transportation of 
goods and people to Regina. As the monopoly privilege disappeared, a backlog 
4 wealth enabled this railway to build up a travel system of railway and 
steamship lines, hotels and air routes along with an extension into industry with 
| resulting profit to its owners. 


May we point out then that the property of the CPR has during the past 80 
years been acquired from four sources: (a) government gifts; (b) payment for 
services; (c) under-payment for labour; (d) financial investments. It would be 
extremely interesting to deduct from the net value of the corporation’s assets 
the amount of actual cash invested in the company since its founding. 


| We believe then that this railway company should make an earnest effort 
to win back passenger traffic east and west across the prairies by: (a) 
reinstating the Dominion; (b) improving service through faster and more 
comfortable trains on a smoother roadbed as is done in several other countries; 
(c) more attention to passengers as on ships and airplanes. 


As the CPR evidently has thrown up its corporate hands in resignation, we 
believe the Government of Canada should intervene on behalf of the people of 
Western Canada. 


Respectfully submitted, 
G. L. A. Daverne, 


President, 
Regina CCF Metro Council. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Chairman: Mr. Joseph Macaluso 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. H. Pit Lessard 


and Messrs. 


Rosemont )—(25). 
(Quorum 13) 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| THURSDAY, May 12, 1966. 
(25) 


| The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 10:45 
o'clock a.m. C.D.T. at the Court House in the City of Brandon, Manitoba. The 
Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presiding. 


| Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albert),. 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington- 
_Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, 
Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Stalsman, Sherman and Thomas (Maisonneuve-Rose- 
mont )—(23). 


In attendance: Their Worships, Mayors: S. Magnacca, of Brandon, Manitoba; 
H. Henderson, of Portage La Prairie, Manitoba; H. J. McNeil, of the Town of 
Virden, Manitoba; Aldermen of the City of Brandon, Manitoba: Terry Penton; 
G. D. Box and A. D. Burneski. 


On opening the meeting, the Chairman extended his congratulations to 
Hon. W. G. Dinsdale, local member of Parliament, and to his wife, on the 
occasion of the birth of their son. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The first witness to be called upon was His Worship Mayor S. Magnacca. He 
read a brief and was questioned thereon. 


His examination being completed, Mayor Magnacca retired after being 
thanked by the Committee, through the Chairman. 


The Chairman then invited Mayor H. Henderson to make an oral represen- 
tation before being questioned thereon. 


The Committee having concluded its examination of the witness, Mayor 
Henderson was thanked by the Chairman and he retired. 


His Worship Mayor H. J. McNeil was called. He read a brief before being 
questioned thereon. 


His examination being concluded, the Chairman thanked him and he 
retired. 


The next witness be called upon was Alderman Terry Penton. He read a 
brief before being questioned thereon. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman thanked 
Mr. Penton who retired. 
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Then, Alderman G. D. Box was called. He commented on his brief whiclt 
has already been printed as Appendix “I”, in issue No. 7, page 485 and follow 
ing. His examination followed. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman thanked 
Mr. Box who retired. : 


Alderman A. D. Burneski was then called upon. He read his brief befo 
being questioned thereon. 


His examination being completed, he was thanked by the Chairman and 
retired. 


At 1:05 o’clock p.m. C.D.T. the Committee adjourned until 2:30 p.m. thi 
afternoon. 


- 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(26) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reconvened 
2:15 o’clock p.m. C.D.T. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albert 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington 
Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olso: 
Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Saltsman, Sherman and Thomas (Maisonneuv 
Rosemont).—(23). 


In attendance: Messrs. James C. Doak, Q.C., President of Virden C 
munity Development Corporation; N. S. Bergman, Chairman of the Brandon 
Chamber of Commerce Transportation Committee and Vice-President of the 
Manitoba Chambers of Commerce. From the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmer 
Mr. Bro Bert Lane, retired passenger conductor. 


The Cairman opened the meeting and invited Mr. Doak to read his brie 
before being questioned thereon. The examination of the witness being com- 
pleted, the Chairman thanked Mr. Doak who retired. g 


The next witness was Mr. Bergman. The witness read part of a brie 
previously submitted to the Committee, and was questioned thereon. 


The Committee having completed its examination of the witness, 
Chairman thanked Mr. Bergman who retired. 


On motion of Mr. MacEwan, seconded by Mr. Caron 

Resolved unanimously:—That the Editorial intituled “The Dominion” 
lished in the daily newspaper The Brandon Sun, dated Wednesday, May 
1966, be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings 
Evidence. (See appendix “W”). ; 


Mr. Lane was the last witness to be called upon in Brandon, Manitoba. 
read his brief and was questioned thereon. 
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The examination of the witness being completed, the Chairman thanked 
Mr. Lane who retired. 


Closing the meeting, the Chairman thanked His Worship Mayor Magnacca 
for his hospitality and kindness. 


At 4:02 o’clock p.m. C.D.T. the Committee adjourned until 10:00 o’clock 
am. C.D.T. to meet at the Legislative Building in the City of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, on Friday, May 13, 1966. 


Maxime Guitard, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 
(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 
Brandon, THURSDAY, May 12. 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are happy again to have before us His 
Worship Mayor Magnacca of the City of Brandon. 

His Worship was in Ottawa at the hearing when the Western mayors 
presented their briefs, and we are happy, Mr. Mayor, to be in your own home 
‘city. 

You can go ahead with your presentation, sir. 

Mr. Macnacca: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: You do like to stand? 


Mr. Macnacca: Yes, it gives everybody a chance to know that I am up and 
they are down! 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to say welcome to you and to the members 
of the Committee here to the City of Brandon and to this part of the Province 
of Manitoba. We should have had you on that first trip when you passed here 
sometime ago. However, you are here this morning, and I hope that the 
presentations made here will be of some value to your Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to read all the “bumf” I have got here! We 
used that word “bumf” before the Minister a few months ago in Ottawa, and 
I regret using the word, but “bumf” is a word which we were accustomed to 
using in the Army because of the piles of paper; it is not that it is a bad word. 
I hope that it is not misunderstood. 

I want to start off, Mr. Chairman, by saying that since last Fall we have 
continually pressed the Government of the day, the Cabinet, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Cabinet Ministers, the Transport Board and everyone else, to the point 
where we have become almost exasperated by the run-around that this City has 
received. I use that word “run-around”, because it is typical of the letters which 
we have received. 

Mr. Crump states that the basic purpose of Board Order No. 118362, was to 
continue the “Dominion’’. This is dated September 15, 1965: ‘“—seasonal changes 
in the consists of trains have made from time to time, the Board does not treat 
the Order as precluding the Company from initiating such changes. It may, of 
course, be spoken to at forthcoming hearings. 

We have a letter here from the Special Assistant, Mr. Harris Arbique, from 
the Minister of Transport: “Mr. Pickersgill has asked me to acknowledge receipt 
of your telegram of September 15, advising him of the resolution of the 
Brandon City Coumcil with respect to the reduction of elimination of passenger 
rail services. The Minister has noted the contents of this resolution and has 
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asked me to direct it to the attention of the Board of Transport Commi 
sioners’”—so endeth the lesson. 


The Prime Minister of this conutry—and by the way, I do not intend to be 
personal; God only knows, the Prime Minister of this country has a tremendous 
responsibility, as have all the rest of the Members of Parliament—but he said, 
“Dear Mayor Magnacca, I wish to thank you for the telegram of September 14 
regarding the Canadian National Railway”—he meant the Canadian Pacific, 
course—“Transcontinental train service. I have noted the representation to 
City of Brandon, also that you have forwarded a copy of your telegram to 
colleague, the Minister of Transport. Kind personal regards.” 


This goes on and on and on. Everybody acknowledges the telegram and 
has been passed on to some one else, to the point where we do not know whi 
to talk to. We finally came to the conclusion that if we wired every Minister i 
the House of Commons we might get some attention. We received loyalty but 
we got nothing, either from the Prime Minister’s office, or Mr. Pickersgill | 
office; and finally it was only this Committee that heard us and allowed us A) 
say the things we wanted to say, and we were asked the questions you wan 
to ask. But other than that, at no time, have we had the opportunity, before 
Transport Board or the Ministers of this country. To me it is a terrible tragedy 
that we have come to such a point where we have to appear continuously before 
a Committee such as this to make our problems known. o 


I think you are all familiar, Mr. Chairman, with the fact that the abandone 
ment of railways is not a new thing; it has been going on for so many mon h 
and years, that actually I think you have problems. But in case you have not 
I have these memoranda here for distribution if you would like to have them. 
Thank you. 


These abandonments have been going on for so long that it seems like it is 
going to be inevitable that these railways are all going to disappear. CPR cai 
say what it likes—the CNR likewise—but they have definitely stated from time to 
time that they are going out of passenger service. Yet you and I know that the 
CPR did not start with a shoestring. They started with money and prope! Ly 
belonging to this country. q 


Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall read the brief and promise to have copies 
of this in your hands. I was not aware I was going to make the presentation 
myself this morning until sometime yesterday afternoon. However, I have 
copies here, and I shall be pleased to give you one and I will leave one wi 
anyone else. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we come to you as representatives of #1 
Committee at the first level of Government, representative of all the citiz 
the manufacturers, the farmers, the labourers, retail trade and, basically 
fundamentally, the thousands of citizens of our towns, villages and cities. 


Basically the agreements of the Statutes of 1880 are no different today 
they were in those early days. Let me tell you—and I will deviate for 
moment—that I know of no industry that has received that kind of trea 
since that day to this, where they got 25 million acres of land at $25 million 
cold cash. Movement of people and merchandise is vital to our way of life, mo! 
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especially in areas such as this. Villages, towns and rural municipalities are 
being done away with in the last few years as a result of railway abandonment, 
to the point where railways dictate what shall be and what shall not be, in our 
rural areas. The CPR has brought about much of its own downfall, in giving up 
much of their bread and butter business, such as the mail contracts and the 
express and other services, essential to their operations, plus the passenger 
service which they have degraded to an all-time level of discouragement to the 
general public. 


We suggest, gentlemen, that you obtain an independent analysis of the CPR 
figures by hiring consultants in this field for the verification of their supposed 
overall loss. 


Let us not treat too lightly the concessions given to this private railway in 
the way of land, mineral rights, rights-of-way and financial assistance, provided 
that they would keep their commitments to the people of this country. We are 
still paying for these concessions, because of tax exemptions given to them 
across Canada. 


I want to repeat a few excerpts from the Brandon Sun, which I think is vital 
to the interest of all of us. This is on May 11—just last night’s paper—and I 
‘suggest to the Sun that they make copies available to all the Members of this 
Committee plus a reserve supply, if necessary. “Those who dispute the CPR 
position, and this includes most of the people of Western Canada, feel that the 
‘CPR has a responsibility to the people of Canada by virtue of the tax on land 
‘concessions that were given to the railroad in 1880, $25 million in cash and 25 
million acres of land. These grants, it is contended, have given the CPR an 
obligation to provide necessary services even where such services are less than 
profitable. Two, what we really need to know is whether the CPR can act as a 
private company, like other private companies, in the absence of governmental 
direction. The CPR has chosen to presume it can, and in the absence of a 
national transportation policy it has fallen to the people to protest the railway’s 
attitude, as a community which desperately needs increased transportation 
facilities. As a component of the industrial growth, Brandon needs “The 
Dominion’’. But beyond that, Brandon as part of Western Canada, needs a clear 
legislative definition of responsibility of the nation’s railway. Without such 
definition, we face the withering away of vital services, and with the postpone- 
ment of the City’s future.” 


I quote an excerpt from the Sun on February 10, before we went down 
East in 1966. “The Board of Transport Commissioners has ruled that it will not 
require the CPR to operate the “Dominion” this summer. This is not unexpect- 
ed. It is in fact consistent with the last decision of the Board which accepted, in 
principle at least, the railway’s arguments for discontinuing the transcontinen- 
talrailway”’. 


In announcing its decision, however, the Board stated that the CPR would 
be required to keep the “Dominion” passenger equipment available for possible 
dperation in the Summer of 1967. This seems far from consistent with the 
Board’s earlier ruling, it will likely disappoint both the CPR and those people 
who had argued for reversal of January the 7th ruling. It appears that the 
30ard of Transport Commissioners is operating a policy in a vacuum, Lack of 


A 
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. 
leadership from the Federal Government, lack of direction from the Minister of 
Transport, Mr. Pickersgill, and, above all, the lack of up-to-date legislation 
setting out a national transportation policy, have forced the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to make decisions and have a basis. The nation, and particularly 
the Prairies, which stand to suffer most from the cancellation of the “Domin- 
ion”, can not wait much longer for the Federal Government to enact transporta= 
tion legislation setting out the policies which would reconcile private iatoreall 
and the needs of the people. . 


The Government cannot act too soon to halt the steady erosion of transpor= 
tation services of the Prairie Provinces. As a region we are trying to grow, a 
the lack of national transportation policy stands most decidedly in the way. . 


I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that in reviewing the briefs that have been 
submitted to the various boards, committees, commissions, across this coun 
almost makes me wonder who is going to be able to read all this material 
that has gone through within the last six months. These are briefs that have 
been submitted to your Committee and the other Committees of the Govern- 
ment, and honestly and sincerely, why don’t we get down to the fundamental 
of the purpose for which we want the CPR to put back the “Dominion”, ae 
than all the “ifs” and “whereases” and “what fors”. You yourself, Mr. Chair= 
man, were very courteous to us when we were down East with your Memb S. 
You knew what we said. We are simply repeating with many of the words 
are going to say this morning, but we do hope that when you go back you il 
realize that we on the Prairies, have a commitment to our people because of the 
concessions that our forefathers have made to the CPR. { 


I would think that it would take three battalions of accountants to multip 
the interest alone on the $25 million since 1880 to now. It would take several 
weeks before they could give you an answer as to the amount of money that 
CPR would be asked to refund to the Canadian Government and to its peop 


The land alone: We talk in terms that we gave them $25 million of 1 
Mr. Chairman, I am in the real estate business, even if you gave it away 4 
$10.00 an acre—today land has gone up. It now runs into the billions of dollar 
How much of that property has been sold, and has it been diverted back to 
purpose of helping us maintain the rail services which was originally the b 
of giving them this grant? No, sir. They are today in every type of business, and 
railway passenger service has become merely an insignificant small part of their 
overall service. r, 


I want to warn you, Mr. Chairman, this Committee and the CPR, that th 
railways will have to come back some day, crawling, to be in the position wh 


with freight and passengers through buses, cars, etc. Mark my word, we will 
have divided highways for special trucks and cars. The railways will have begu 
transporting cars and trucks and merchandise. They must look forward. 
have gone through two depressions, two great strikes; they have been thro gl 
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_month—they are counted by the year—and I do not look at the weakest 
_ department, I look at the strongest department to carry my accounts. I am sure 
'the CPR are doing exactly the same for when they report as to the loss they 
_ always come to the passenger part of their complaints and say “We are losing 
/money”’. They are losing money to the extent that today, I can tell you Mr. 
Chairman, as recently as Monday morning, transportation reservations were not 
, available for certain people both on CPR and CNR. If you want to do something 
-ahead—and I am talking about the month of June, or the end of J une—they will 
tell you exactly what you cannot have and only what they will give you in the 
_way of reservations. 


Mr. Chairman, that is a pretty serious business. This is the two great 
railroads of our country. They are the very essence of our breathing across this 
great Dominion. We are depending on the two railways to keep our communities 
in contact, yet if you go to the southwestern part of Manitoba, we have towns 
that are deserted because of the railway abandonment. Now that you have the 
copies, I hope you will make a real serious study of that, and, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope that when you go back that you will do a great amount of homework to 
give us some consideration, as Westerners. 


I do not want to say, and repeat what I said before, that all the good things 
are in the East, because I understand that among you we have people from the 
‘far-flung parts of Canada; we are not talking in the sectionalism of provinces, 
we are talking as Canadians, across this great country; we are talking about the 
‘things that are good for every province in Canada. Why not? What is good for 
New Brunswick is good for British Columbia, and it is good for Manitoba. But 
you are strangling us to death in this Province by abandonments, continually. 
All these little beautiful towns—many of you and your parents, and grandpar- 
ents were born in this part of the country and today if you want to take a train, 
‘you must come to Brandon, and Brandon has only one train going in and one out 
a day. So we drive you up to North Brandon, another twelve miles, and you are 
on the Prairies there. Believe me, it is dismal, when it is thirty below, waiting 
for a passenger train for what could be two or three hours. You are very 
fortunate, Mr. Chairman, that you were only a half an hour late this morning, 
whatever the excuses may be. We have that continual problem. For that I do not 
blame the CPR because it is something over which they do not have too much 
control. 


I must tell you this, Mr. Chairman, and then I should leave. My wife and I 
had reservations on the CPR a few years back and we left Brandon on a 
beautiful day like this—and this is a wonderful morning. I think Easterners and 
Westerners ought to appreciate that Manitoba has a great amount of sunshine. 
It is very free, too! it is one thing that is not taxed!—we boarded this train and 
we thought that next morning we would be in Calgary. Mr. Calgarian where 
are you? What a beautiful city. We said “Oh, here is Calgary’. I said to my 
wife: “Look out the window and see where we are”. She lifted up the blind, and 
it said: “Alcorn, Manitoba”. There had been a wreck the night before. We lost 
all our reservations, right to the Coast, down to Seattle, down to California. I 
want to tell you that you only have to make one mistake in reservations and 
you have lost them all. The competition is so keen that you cannot even get an 
alternative. 
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This passenger service is so vital to us here in this community, and to 
this part of the Province of Manitoba, that upon the railway schedules depen 
whether we can go to Winnipeg, down East, out West, to catch a plane. Y 
name it, and this is what we have got to do. He have reached now the stage of 
“Canadian”, if you can depend on it, or the CNR if you go to North Brandon in 
the early hours of the morning, which I do approximately once a week; five 
o’clock in the morning I get up and I catch the 6:10 or the 6:20 up to No 
Brandon. That is not good enough—not good enough for the community. If it 
good enough now, I do not know why it was not good enough in years gone b 
when the farmers were not as great in numbers as they are now. | 
communities are stronger now than ever. Industry is spreading through t 
Province. We need transportation now as never before; and the CPR and 
CNR—and I am speaking specifically of the CPR—as a private company has a 
moral responsibility to the citizens of this community as they have to eve 
community in the Dominion of Canada. With that, Mr. Chairman, unless th 
are some questions, I shall call it “quits” before my collar gets too tight, and | 
brains blow off the top! : 
The CHAIRMAN: Just have a seat for a moment, Mr. Mayor. 

I do want to state, before there are any questions, that this Committee is 
this trip, Mr. Mayor, with the unanimous approval of the Prime Minister 
himself, the Minister of Transport and the Government. We certainly could n 
have made this trip without the approval of the Government to expend 
funds to make this fact-finding trip; and I can tell you from my own perso 
experience with it, that it was deemed to be a very important fact-finding trip. _ 

As far as the homework of this committee is concerned, it has been working 
since early February and it has been doing its homework, and you would only 
have had to see us in Moose Jaw yesterday, listening to 14 briefs, morning, 
afternoon and evening, to realize that this Committee is certainly very con= 


cerned with the problem you have set forth here. ‘ 
I do want to make one statement, though, before we continue with 
questioning. I have been advised that the Member for Brandon-Souris, the Ho1 | 
Mr. Dinsdale, this morning had a new son, and this Committee is very happy t | 
state that this is so. We offer to Mr. Dinsdale and his wife our sin | 


congratulations. Now questioning. Mr. Olson. 2 


7 
Mr. Ouson: Your Worship, without going into the matter of whether or not | 
the CPR has an obligation, moral or legal, and without discussing, for the | 
moment, the economics or the profit, is there a requirement for railway 
passenger service in and out of Manitoba beyond what the accommodation that 
is available today will meet? e | 


Mr. Macnacca: The answer would be definitely yes. 


Mr. Outson: There are requests for reservations that are not met day 
day? 

Mr. Macnacca: Mr. Chairman, putting that question to me, is like 
me to sell you goods from an empty wagon. Because there is only one rail 
train going and coming, and consequently alternative transportation has had t 
be found. 
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Mr. Otson: What I am concerned about is whether or not the people have 
expressed a desire for this alternative transportation, or whether there are a 
large number of requests for railway passenger service in and out of Brandon, 
that the CPR is unable to accommodate on the one train that they are operating. 


Mr. Macnacca: In that it relates to the one train, which is the “Canadian”. 
Mr. OLSON: That is the only one you have? 
Mr. Macnacca: That is right. If you board it you are lucky to get a seat. 


Mr. OLson: Would there also be people who make requests, who do not get 
an opportunity to board at all? 


¢ 


Mr. Maenacca: I know of no one who has been turned down flat, and has 
complained to me. They have complained about not getting reservations, but no 
one has reported that they were turned down flat for space directly for any 
specific trip; but in planning they have been unable to get the reservations. 


Mr. OLSON: Yes, but they expressed a desire to travel by the train when 
they wanted a reservation and if they could not get a reservation then they 
were not accommodated. 


Mr. Maenacca: That is right. 


Mr. OLSON: You suggested that there was a lack of leadership, lack of 
direction and lack of policy and so on. Do you think that this Committee, 
perhaps, should make an interim report to take care of the immediate needs, 
and then have a long range report as well. 


Mr. Macnacca: Yes; I think that this Committee, Mr. Chairman, should 
Tequest an immediate re-instatement of the “Dominion” number one; and that 
it ask the Federal Government to establish once and for all a national policy 
which would determine whether our railways shall carry on or not and whether 
they can afford to carry on. 


Mr. OLSon: Your Worship, the Federal Government—lI should not say the 
government, although the government is certainly involved—but the Federal 
Parliament has asked us to make recommendations to them. 


Mr. Macnacca: Yes, of course; I am sorry. I meant the Members of 
Parliament. We as Canadians, when we look upon the government of the day—I 
as Mayor, do not pick sides on parties, and I meant the people who are 
Members of Parliament. 


Mr. OLson: In the immediate future you say the “Dominion” should be 
reinstated at once. In your opinion, should it be reinstated on a 12-month basis 
at once, or more particularly for the summer season? 


Mr. Macnacca: I think it should be reinstated at least to the end of the 
Centennial year, and we would hope by that time that the representatives of 
our people will have made an inquiry to determine whether this railway can, or 
cannot, continue to service the people of this country. 


__ Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Mayor, am I quoting you correctly when I say that you 
said in your submission that as recently as this week transportation reservations 
on the CPR were not available to certain people? 


Mr. Macnacca: That is right. 


| 
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Mr. SHERMAN: Were you suggesting there, Sir, that there is discrimination 
practices as to who has available space made available to them and who wa 
denied that space? 


Mr. Macnacca: No; I will go further. As you know, or you may not be 
aware, the CPR has curtailed its station facilities, and in the case of one of our 
southerly friends here, whose parent had died down east, and who attempted te 
catch the midnight train—arriving there quite early enough—the station was 
closed, and on attempting to get reservations he found it was impossible. 
boarded the train and found a coach seat, but he was not able to make a 
reservations. He just gambled on getting a seat. As you are aware—you ma 
not be—in Brandon you must reserve a seat. 


Mr. SHERMAN: This rule applies to everybody. You are not suggesting that 
it is easier for some people to get reservations than others. 


Mr. Macnacca: No; if I implied that there was a classification or distinction 
of classes, that is not what I meant. I do not care whether you are black, red, 
white, green, blue, brown or your religion or where you come from—that ha ; 
nothing to do with it. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Just one other question, Mr. Mayor. The CPR has insisted 
strenuously of course, as you know, that the demand for the service fell off 
before the “Dominion” was eliminated and before the passenger services 
operated by the CPR were curtailed in the West. To your knowledge has the 
demand for passenger service on the CPR out of Brandon and out of this part of - 
Western Manitoba always been maintained at a high level? 7 


Mr. Macnacca: It was until the curtailment of ther cars, I mean there 
no problem, say, three or four years ago. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You do not detect any reduction in demand? ” 


Mr. Macnacca: No. People still travel by railway as usual, and people 
would love to travel by railway; but the opportunity is not afforded them. 


Mr. O’KreEeFe: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mayor, just a short question whicel 
may not even be relevant but, in the beginning of your speech, Mr. Mayor, you. 
mentioned a wire from the Prime Minister of Canada, in which you suggested, | 
at least by inference, that he did not know the difference between the CNR a nd 
the CPR. I suggest to you, sir, that it is possible that mistake could have been 
made in the telegraph office? It is possible. 


The CHAIRMAN: Les us not get into a problem of semantics, Mr. O’Keefe, © 
thank you. Any further questions? a 


Mr. O’KEEFE: One more; we agree that there is a need for a revision of 
railway facilities for this area. Would it suggest that there is a desire as well a 
a need? 


Mr. Macnacca: There is a need and there is a desire because of the sudden 
extension of our industries, and our other ways of life in this part of the 
Province. I can only speak for this part of the Province, but we have grown in 
stature in industry in the past two years—I dont want to use the word 
“phenomenally” because you should never be satisfied—but in spite of the 
growth of industry our railway services have diminished to practically one train 


coming and going. 
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Mr. BALLARD: This committtee has not the power to restore the “Dominion”, 
and the decision on that matter is in the hands now of the Government of the 
day, the Government in Council, and all we can do is to make certain 
recommendations. Actually, they are taken on a long term basis as things have 
developed. Does the Mayor understand that fully? 


Mr. Maenacca: I am fully aware that this committee can be as strong as it 
wants to be, and can make recommendations to the Parliament of today and say 
that it is in the interest of Western Canada—in fact you can say of all Canada— 
that the CPR be reinstated. You can make it strong enough that they would pay 
attention, because you are truly representative of the people across the country. 


| Mr. BALLARD: Thank you for your confidence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Mayor, for your very fine presentation to 
us. 


We are looking forward to seeing you later today. Thank you very much, 
sir. We have now Mayor Henderson of the city of Portage la Prairie. 


| Mayor Henderson was also with us in Ottawa, gentlemen, you will recall, 
and we are trying to keep the Mayor on the track so that he is not out of the 
terms of reference again! 


This will be an oral presentation, gentlemen. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, you said you would like to keep me on the 
track. I am wondering if you mean on the tracks to get to Ottawa, because I 
have been trying to get there for quite some time! 

I am going to keep trying, too. He suggested I sit down, and I think I will. 

First of all, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee, I also want to 
join with Mayor Magnacca in welcoming you all to this part of Canada. 

Some of you may know it, and some of you may not have known it before. 
If you have not seen this country before you will realize how vast it is. We have 
municipalities here that are almost as large as a whole province. I am think- 
ing of the province from which I come, Prince Edward Island. It is a vast 
area, and it is tied together by a system of communications. Witness the 
fact that our chairman has told us that one system of communications has not 
failed yet, and that is the announcement of a son that has been born to a 
Member of Parliament, that communication in two ways has not failed us. But 
some of us are concerned that one system of communication is failing, and at a 
very swift rate. 

Some of us have called the Canadian Pacific Railway Canada’s vanishing 
railway, and it is vanishing in many respects and its services are vanishing from 
this country of ours. 

I think, sir, it was an excellent idea for you to come here. I do not know if 
you have been here before yourself? Have you been here before? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, sir. 
| Mr. HENDERSON: Well that is good because now you see our problems. Now 
you see what it is to get plane service in which you get a plane from Winnipeg 
to Calgary to Vancouver; that is just two stops, or one intermediate stop. Some- 
times you can get a plane service from Winnipeg to Regina to Vancouver; but 
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this is a vast country; and some people and the CPR have been saying that 
cause of the increase in travel by air the passenger travel on the form 
“Dominion” was disappearing. 

How could anybody in their right mind and in their right senses say such 
thing, when you talk about Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver. What is in between 
Everything is in between—the whole of Western Canada. 

I have in front of me, and I shall refer to it as we go along, the report 
the 85th Annual General Meeting of the shareholders of the Canadian Pacific. 
does not say “Railway”, it just says “Canadian Pacific”. It is dated May 10 
1966. 

One other thing I wish you could do, to try to get some better view of 
country out West here, is to go north and see what is depending upon railw 
transportation; to Flin Flon; to go to Thompson, the second greatest discov 
of nickel in the whole world; to get up to the Nelson River and see there 
billion dollar hydro development which is being developed, starting right no 
in cooperation with the Province of Manitoba and the Government of Cana 
to see Grands Rapids itself, a $140 million dollar hydro investment. This is no: 
of here, and all of this has got to funnel in and get down on to the rail 
tracks somewhere and if we have not got passenger service, and if we have 
got proper freight service, then, of course, we are at a disavantage; and we ha 
enough disavantages here in Western Canada without adding to our burden. 

In Portage just a few days ago, we had 21.4 inch snow fall. Figure this 7 
out. Now cut out the passenger service on buses and on passenger cars, and tat 
was cut. The R.C.M.P. would not let us on the highway even though we Wi 
not going to drive fast. Where are we if we have no transport? 

This is the area in which we are living, and this is the area to which 
have dedicated our time and our talents and it is an area where we are trying to 
build, and to help build and round out a nation. There can be no Can 
without Western Canada. I do not care how many of you come from the E 
come from there. There can be no Canada without Western Canada. West 
Canada is the bread box of our nation. It is that which provides the supply 
basic food for our nation. Therefore, we have to look at this problem from 
national point of view, and we have to remember that our nation was held ba 
for a very great length of time in history, until such time as we did get 
communication rail system. This is what brought British Columbia into 
Confederation in 1871. This is what brought Prince Edward Island i 
Confederation in 1873—the guarantee of continuous communication. In our 
down East, it was between the island and the mainland. Out here, it is betws | 
Winnipeg and British Columbia. | 

I have brought with me Chapter I Victoria 44—it goes back a long tim 
and in establishing and setting up the company to build the railway, and get it’ 
the West Coast and get the West Coast into Confederation, Section 7 here says 
“The railway constructed under the terms hereof shall be the property of the 
company and pending the completion of the eastern and central sections 
government shall transfer to the company the possession and right to work 
run the several portions of the Canadian Pacific Railway already constructed ' 
as the same shall be completed; and upon the completion of the Eastern and 
Central sections the government shall convey to the company, with a suita 
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number of station buildings, and with water service but without equipment, 
those portions of the Canadian Pacific Railway constructed or to be constructed 
by the Government which shall then be completed and upon completion of the 
remainder of the portion of the railway to be constructed by the government 
that portion shall also be conveyed to the company, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shall become, and be thereafter, the absolute property of the company, 
and the company shall thereafter and forever efficently maintain, work and run 
the Canadian Pacific railway.” Some people say that has nothing tc do with 
passengers, but if you look a little bit further on you will find where it does 
deal with passengers, and where it says: The said Canadian Pacific Railway 
shall receive and carry all freight and passenger traffic shipped to or from any 
point of the railway of either of the said above named railway companies 
passing over the Canadian Pacific Railway or any part thereof.” So it is just 
somebody’s imagination who says we are not dealing with the efficiency 
affecting passenger service as well as other types of service. 


Mr. Reip: Mr. Chairman, could we have the reference for clarification. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is the 1881 Act, Mr. Reid. 


Mr. HENDERSON: This is section 24. I am sure the committee has copies. I am 
sure we all have copies but it is sometimes interesting to refresh our memories. 


The CHAIRMAN: I don’t think Mr. Reid realized what Act it was we were 
quoting or was it the page you were after? 


i 


Mr. Rerp: I was looking for the page number. 


Mr. HENDERSON: It is page 33, section 24. 

I am representing here today the city of Portage la Prairie and our people; 
I am also representing the Manitoba Urban Association; I was asked to repre- 
sent them before this committee. 


One thing basic in the whole discussion is: What is a contract? There are 
legal minds here. What does it mean? What does it mean when in 1881 the then 
Government of Canada said, ‘We will give you $25 million dollars and 25 
million acres of land’? Taking it section by section what does it mean? What 
does it mean, that they said after that they would efficiently run the Canadian 
Pacific Railway forever? What is that contract? Is that a contract that these 
people can strive and slither out from underneath. Does it mean that they have 
taken $25 million dollars and 25 million acres of land and used as they have 
seen fit through the years, and made themselves money. You cannot tell that 
they are not making themselves money. Mr. Crump, in his report, boasts about 
the amount of money they are making. Maybe they are taking the “Dominion” 
to haul the money somewhere; I do not know. 

He says here: ‘‘The development program of Canadian Pacific Investments 
and its affiliates continues to move forward”, and I agree with him—all except 
the passenger service. ‘The drilling program of Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas 
for 1966 is extensive—’—I could say hot air, too—‘‘—and important new de- 
velopments in Calgary and at Nanaimo, B.C. have been announced by Marathon 
Realty—” They have set up a real estate corporation to deal with their property. 


None of it is handled any more by the Canadian Pacific Railway as it was in the 
24315—2 
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past. They have Marathon Realty. We have dealt with Marathon Realty in ou 
own city, in getting an overpass or a grade separation north and south over 
GM, andaek; 


“__Cominco continues with its aggressive program of development on 
global basis—”. It is no wonder they are forgetting us; it is no wonder they ar 
forgetting the passenger who is trying to get a reservation on a train that doe 
not even exist any more, the “Dominion”. It is no wonder that we are forgottel 
They are on a global basis. They want to get planes to go across the whole ¢ 
the universe. They boast about having been given the opportunity to institute 
service direct to Amsterdam. This is in the report. 


The contract that the people of Canada had through the Government 
Canada with the Canadian Pacific Railway was to provide service—efficient an 
effective service—in perpetuity. It is not to run an airline to Amsterdam, or 
run a steamship service to Bermuda, or to drill for oil or gas and all the rest | 
it. This is not what we are talking about. But this is what side tracking the 
responsibility to the citizens of Canada, to the Government of Canada, 
downgrading their rail passenger service. 

Some of us want to know who is really running the nation. We é 
concerned. We seem to think that the Canadian Pacific Railway has too mue | 
authority, as it works through the Board of Transport Commissioners. We 2 
concerned about this. 

Canada, as a nation, has been tied together in the past by transportatio 
and communication, and this must continue. 

I have several questions I want to ask and put on the record, and I hope 
will get an answer to them some time later. These questions are with respect to 
the service of the C.P.R. First of all, I would like to know, for the month of 
February, the number of passenger cars on the “Canadian” from Winnipeg to 
Sudbury, from Sudbury to Toronto, from Sudbury to Montreal. Secondly, | 
would like to know how many vacant seats there were in these cars, from 
Winnipeg to Sudbury, from Sudbury to Toronto, and Sudbury to Montreal. 1 
think this will be very revealing; in fact, I know it will. But I would like to 
have the statement come from them and not from me. 4 


I would like to know, when, at the official level—the top brass—the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway decided that it was doing it to drop the “Dominion”, I 
would like to know the date. They have stated that it was after they had be 
asked to provide freight cars and diesels for moving the wheat. I saw a press 
release long before the wheat argument was discussed. I would like to 
their official statement when they decided to drop ‘The Dominion”, in 
own business meeting. 


I would like to know when they stopped advertising for passengers, 
when they started again. There was a beautiful add in the paper the other day— 
think about the time you people landed here—‘We have wonderful service now 
on the “Canadian”. This was very well timed, very well executed. I would like 
to know when they stopped their advertising through the mass media, news} 
pers, and when they suddenly started it once again, to get people on t 
“Canadian”. These are significant dates and significant questions. 
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Then I would like to ask: What happened to the diesels that were servicing 
the “Dominion”, were they found left in the yard at Minnesota? There are 
people who say they were. I would like to know just the disposition of the 
diesels that were taken off the “Dominion”, when they were taken off, and 
where they were placed. 


Mr. Chairman, we have presented a formal brief and you have that 
recorded in your minutes. You have briefs from all across Canada. 1 doubt if 
you have one from anybody suggesting that we do not need rail services out 
here, excepting maybe from the Canadian Pacific Railway. You have heard City 
Councils, you have heard provincial governments; they are all maintaining the 
same thing, that we need and must have a communication system, a transport 
System, which will meet and match the urgency of our times. 


| As I was coming here today I was stopped just west of Carberry, a little 
branch line. There were 121 freight cars on a branch line. Surely this gives us 
some idea of what we need on the main line. The people of western Canada, the 
people of our cities and towns and villages and farms, want some assurance— 
and we hope we can get some help, some assistance, from this committee—they 
want some assurance that we are going to have an improved service; and if the 
Canadian Pacific Railway wants to get out of the passenger service altogether, 
then I say, once again, let them give us back $25 million dollars—1881 dollars, 
not present day ones—let them give us back 25 million acres of land, and we can 
then run a railway. If they do not want to do it, someone else can. But we need 
some assurance, for our security, for the continuity of service. 


Once more, the CPR has stated that the “Canadian” would absorb the 
passengers that used to be on the “Dominion”, Let me say this: You came 
through this morning. Where was your first stop after you left Regina, Mr. 
Chairman? May I ask that from someone here? 

An Hon. MEMBER: We were sleeping. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Sleeping from Regina on? Surely not. 

The CHAIRMAN: We left Moose Jaw around 2.30 this morning. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Did you get any stops at all before you got to Brandon? 

Hon. Mempers: Oh yes, many stops, including a flag stop. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, there can be stops, for emergencies; this is correct. 
But the regular schedule stopping for the “Canadian”, is Winnipeg, Portage, 
3randon, Regina. These are the regular stops. 


| Mr. Rock: Yes, but it is customary if there are any passengers at any flag 
‘tops, it will stop. 

Mr. HENDERSON: That is right, if there is any passenger at any flag stop. 
| Mr. Rock: But you do not expect it to stop everywhere if there is no 
lassenger? 


_ Mr. HenpvErson: No, but the “Dominion” used to stop for instance at 
*ortage, Carberry, Brandon; those are regular stops, scheduled stops. 


Mr. Rocx: Do you think that is right, if there are no passengers to get off or 
n, 
2431521 
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Mr. HENDERSON: There is more than passengers on a rail service. I just 
want you to know how many stops you had coming through, because you a 
here for a purpose. And you are perfectly surprised at what the service is a 
I understand it, Mr. Chairman, and I think this is a very important aspect of i 
I am not trying to bring anybody into the argument but I think it is a sensibl 
and a reasonable question to ask. In the elimination of the “Dominion”, 4 
Board of Transport Commissioners apparently listened to the pleadings of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, rather than to the pleadings of the people of westel 
Canada, and in doing this they have cut down our service—the service whic 
was deteriorating anyhow—and finally, with its elimination, they have place 
one passenger service, east and west, in all of western Canada. We do not thin 
this is good enough. We do not think it is fair. We do not think it is living 
to a contractual agreement and our plea is, to you people, to bring the neces- 
sary—I would not say pressure—influence to bear so that the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners or the Government of Canada, will order that the “Do- 
minion” be placed in service again in western Canada. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Mayor. 


Mr. Pascoe: Mr. Chairman, I was going to ask him if he wanted 
“Dominion” put back on again, but in his last remarks he indicated that. Bu 
does he want it back on the full consist they had before, sleeping car accom=- 
modation and diners, etc.? ; 

Mr. HENDERSON: I am not sure if I caught the first part of that, 
Chairman. 

Mr. Pascoe: I was just going to ask you if you wanted the “Dominion” 
back, but you said you did in your last statement. Do you mean back on the old 
consist of sleeping car accommodation and diners or the way it was before 3 
was cancelled? } 

Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, I would put it this way. In Ottawa I ask 
for a take-over of the reservation system. We would want the “Domini 
restored to the extent that the services were requisitioned by individuals. You 
would not put on a dining car for one person taking a meal; but if there were 
sufficient travel, as I am sure there would be—because I watched the 
“Dominion” day after day after day go through our city loaded to capacity las 
summer—if there were sufficient travel, you would need to have the servic 
along with the travel. 

Mr. Pascoe: That is all I wanted, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANTELON: I just have one question. At some of the other places ¥ 
have been they have suggested something in the nature of a day-liner servic 
operating from Winnipeg to Calgary. Do you think that this would meet the 
demands of the service from here? 

Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, that would certainly meet the dema 
the local traffic. 

Mr. CANTELON: That is what I meant. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Certainly. 
Mr. CaANTELON: Thank you, that is all I wanted. 
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Mr. Fawcett: I would like to go back to 1955. I will try to be as brief as: 
I can. 

I think you have to realize that we have to be realistic about this whole 
thing. In 1955, both the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific did go to 
great lengths to try to interest people in rail travelling. This was at.a time 
that the stainless steel train appeared, the “Canadian”. I would like to ask you 
this: What would lead to the fact that the people seemed to leave the railway 
_following this period? What would be the reason for this? We have got to look 
_at this from a realistic point of view. Certainly there was an effort made at that 
time and obviously passengers did start to leave the rails. 


! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse, the tape is not catching you, Mr. Fawcett, you 
will have to put the mike in front of you. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Did you get my question? The point that I was getting at 
was this, that in 1955 both major railways did go all out to try and induce 
passenger traffic by certainly upgrading their trains. I think that they did this 
sincerely and with an honest view towards trying to get people back on the 
rails; but evidently something happened in between. What would be your 
-Opinion as to why the passengers did leave the rails at least for a period of 
time. Do you think that this is sort of a cycle or is there a specific reason for it? 
,I think this is one of the things that we have to satisfy ourselves on. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Well, I would say first of all that sometimes even people 

get off the rails, even Cabinet Ministers. But to get the people back on the rails 
again, let us remember this, that the CNR has continued its trains and keeps 
improving them. They have not pulled off the equivalent of the “Dominion”. 
: My opinion is that it is two or three things, one, the service started 
downgrading, in my humble opinion, after they found that the aluminum cars 
did not do everything; that then meals started being downgraded, and there are 
circles and choices of people. Some have met and matched this by faster trains, 
‘as they have met it in the United States and in several areas, and as they are 
meeting it in Japan. There has been a hue and cry. After the war there was a 
great upsurge in the financial ability of the people and they became more 
‘Independent and bought cars; this is part of it. People took to more air traffic; 
I think this is true. But basically and fundamentally, that train could still run, 
particularly in the summer time, to full capacity. 


Mr. Fawcett: This is something that we are concerned with, the pas- 
senger traffic in the summer. Would you say that the branch lines had some- 
thing to do with it, the feeder lines, and could you give us an indication if 
there was passenger traffic on the branch lines, on the feeder lines, to warrant 
continuation of this feeder service to the main line? 


Mr. HENDERSON: When I spoke about the branch lines in Ottawa, what 
happened? 

Mr. FAwcETT: But I am speaking of passenger branch lines—the feeder 
lines to bring traffic to the ‘‘Canadian’”’ and the “Dominion”. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Certainly the feeder lines are very important—extremely 


important—in bringing traffic in; and feeder lines have been eliminated. This is 
extremely important, as it is with Air Canada, for instance Air Canada does 
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not want to run feeder lines. They want somebody else to run the feeder 
and bring them in, say from Flin Flon, from Thompson, from Churchill a 
bring them in to Winnipeg and then they will scoot them back and fo 
across Canada; it is the same thing with rail, basically. 


Mr. FawcetTT: But would you not say there are other facilities that could b 
used for feeder purposes to bring these people to the main line, rather tha 
have the railways continue to operate passenger trains over miles and miles 0 
branch lines where the passenger traffic, I would feel, would be very light o1 
the trains? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Well, Mr. Chairman, we have not come to the question of 
asking for restoration of any feeder lines, but we have asked for the service t 
take care of those who come in on the feeder lines, whether by car, whether by 
plane, or how it is,—take care of that traffic. 


Mr. Fawcett: I do not want to appear unsympathetic to your views, and 
I can see that in the West they feel there is a need for additional facilities, bu’ 
Mr. Chairman, I will pass now. 


Mr. Rock: First of all, Mr. Henderson, I must say that, remembering you a 
a real live wire in the past many years at municipal conventions across Canad 
and the United States and also at Liberal conventions, I would want to ask you 
a question to get that other part on the record. 

You have referred to the Act of 1881, and you have read “...and the sai¢ 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company shall receive and carry all freight and 
passenger traffic shipped to and from.” I don’t think you even went that far. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Yes, I did. 
Mr. Rock: Does this refer only to certain railway companies? 
Mr. HENDERSON: A certain area; this is correct. 


Mr. Rock: Yes; but I don’t think you mentioned it that way at the time you 
read it, and I think it has left an impression that this is their duty to do tha 
throughout. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Chairman, my impression of a contract is that it is a 
binding agreement, and particularly when it is made as between the Govern= 
ment of Canada and a group of citizens of Canada who form themselves into 
company, and particularly when it is signed, sealed and settled for $25 : 
and 25 millions acres of land. As a clergyman I tie people together for 
money than that, and it is a binding contract, basically. 


Mr. Rock: I have just one more short question. What is the population 0 
Portage la Prairie, and do you know the amount of passengers that usually ask 
for a long passage and a short passage from your municipality? 

Mr. HENDERSON: First of all, in our area we have two things. We have one, 
the Municipality of Portage La Prairie which is a rural municipality, and Vv 
have the City of Portage La Prairie. They are two distinct municipal units. 
city’s population is in very round figures, 12,500; the rural municipality’s 
population is, in round figures, 7,500. The trading area is, in round figures 
35,000 people. 

That is the first part. What was the second part? 
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| Mr. Rock: The second part is: have you any figures on the amount of 
people who request long passage and short passage tickets? 


Mr. HENDERSON: No, this information I could not get. This information you 
would need to get, Mr. Chairman, through the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
} Their reservation system does not say “Yes, we can supply transportation”, 
‘or “No, we cannot.” It is not like the airplane, you know. 


| Mr. Rock: No, but I thought perchance that, bringing this brief here, you 
would have this information also. 


Mr. HENDERSON: No, I have no access to this information. 


Mr. MacEwan: Mr. Chairman, as a member from the Province of Nova 
'Scotia representing the Cariboo area which is known to Mr. Henderson, no 
- doubt—? 


Mr. HENDERSON: Very well. 


/ Mr. MacEwan: I just wanted to ask him, as a native son of P.E.I., the 


Garden of the Gulf, if he is in favour of the completion of the P.E.I. causeway. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mayor, that is the conclusion of the questioning and 
. appreciate your coming. 


Mr. BYRNE: I just want to say that we will put this series of questions to 
the CPR officials when they appear before the Committee again. 


Mr. HENDERSON: I hope you will have a chance to do that. 


Mr. ByRNE: Does the Canadian National Railway go through Portage La 
Prairie? 
Mr. HENDERSON: Oh yes. You can not get from eastern Canada to western 


Canada without going through the centre of our city. We are the most 
strategically located city in all of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Mayor, and it has been nice to see you 
again. 

Gentlemen, it was my intention to call the Chamber of Commerce presen- 
tation now, but it is a lengthy one, and it is being given on behalf of the city, 
‘the Chamber of Commerce and the Industrial Commission. There will be no 
brief from the Brandon Industrial Commission. I would ask that, as it will be a 

‘lengthy one with quite a bit of questions, perhaps we could take some shorter 
ones; and I would ask Mayor McNeil of the town of Virden, or the representa- 
tions for the town of Virden; and then we could take three short ones 
thereafter, Alderman Penton, Alderman Box, Alderman Burneski of Brandon; 
and then we will go into the Chamber of Commerce brief and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 
| Gentlemen, we have His Worship Mayor McNeil of the town of Virden who 
will be presenting the following brief on behalf of his town. 


A Mr. McNEtL: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have a brief that we presented 

‘at the hearing last fall in Winnipeg. It was rather a lengthy one, and although 

‘We are supporting it 100 per cent I drew up a shorter brief for this hearing 
today. 
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The council of the town of Virden submitted a brief in Winnipeg at 
hearing last fall. In it we endeavoured to substantiate the necessity of 
“Dominion” being reinstated to give the services of sleepers and dining car 
facilities. These had been recognized by the travelling public as first class 
accommodation. We feel that this discontinued service was a valuable one. 

We would like to draw the attention of the board at this time to the valu 
and the necessity of the “Dominion” to Virden and district. Virden did enjoy 
the privilege of a flag stop on the “Canadian” before the “Dominion” wé 
cancelled. As a flag stop, it was necessary for the “Canadian” to stop approxi-= 
mately 25 days out of each month. 


The CHAIRMAN: Excuse me, Mayor McNeil, could you speak up a litth 
louder please? The members are having some difficulty hearing in this room. 


Mr. McNEeEtL: Today we still have a flag stop, but this has not grea ly 
increased the passenger trade. From what I can understand, this is due mainly 


the opportunity of knowing the arrival time of the trains, which have beer 
running to some extent behind the schedule time. Although there is a phone 
number to call in the Brandon office, a certain party was advised the train was 
on time, and a wait of over one hour and thirty minutes was experienced. 
is not the type of service which would encourage the public to use the passenge 
trains, especially in the early hours of the morning. 

In the brief I presented at the hearing last fall in Winnipeg, we stressed th 
necessity of two passenger trains in each direction daily, at approximat 
twelve hour intervals. This would accommodate the travelling public more 
beneficially. We have at present one train in each direction daily, which mean 
about a 16 hour interval, to most towns and cities where agents are 
available for tickets and information. This also forces them to use train se 
which is available only in the middle of the night. 

After passenger service was discontinued on the branch lines, the 
rounding district of Virden used the Virden stop of the ‘Dominion’, especi 
for long distance travelling. Virden has paved roads running north and south, 
well as the No. 1 highway. This meant passengers from Antler, Re 
Pipestone, and Melita to the South, Birtle, Miniota, Hamiota and Kenton to 
North, and many other towns used the Virden stop as their most convenier 
means of travel. However, the “Dominion” being cancelled and the very late or 
early hours of the ‘‘Canadian” have forced the travelling public to use oth 
means of transportation which are not as desirable. 

We therefore urge you to order the Canadian Pacific to reinstate the 
operation of the ‘““Dominion”’. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a couple of questions that have been asked and, 
I may, I would like to give my version of the questions that were asked. 

The first one was the desire and need of the “Dominion” and was th 
fall-off of revenue prior to the “Dominion” being cancelled? I have some fi 
here that were presented to us at the hearing last fall, and it gives the reven 
of the “Dominion” for the year of 1964 up to July of 1965. According to the 
figures, during the year of 1964, the revenue of mail and express was q 
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high; and in July of 1965, this revenue was discontinued due to the mail 
contract and the express contract being cancelled. 

To compare that with July of 1964, that was a loss of revenue of $266,000 

in mail, and $5,685 in express. In the passenger revenue it seemed to hold very 
consistent to January of 1964 and January of 1965 and each month, February, 
March, April, May, June and July was comparable in 1965 with that of 1964. 

_I would say that this shows the desire and wish of the people to continue to use 

the train; but it was cancelled. 

Another question, Mr. Chairman, was: In 1955, why did people leave the 
rails? I would like to go back to 1955. As I recall, we had around five to six 
trains running East and West each day, and at that time, there was bus 
competition, and we could see a bus coming within 10 to 15 minutes of the 
arrival time of each train; and this was competition. As the trains were 
cancelled and taken off, the bus also did not have the competition of the trains, 
-and it was discontinued. Today I think there is a need for the ‘Dominion” 
because we have only two buses, I believe, going East and West where we used 
to have five and six. But they do not have to compete with the trains anymore. 
This has reduced the ability to travel extensively; and I do think this is the 
reason why the people were leaving the rails in 1955 because the competition 
_for short hauls on buses was very strong at that time. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, in these figures that we have here, we have the 
revenue, and we also have the variable costs of the “Dominion” in which there 
are a few things I would question. 

We do not have a total of the year’s revenue; however, we have the total 
for the year’s expenditure and it shows a $10 million loss. But road maintenance 
is charged with $1,932,000, or almost two million dollars, and I do not see that it 
could make one particle of difference whether the ‘‘Dominion”’ would run or not 
_as far as roadbed maintenance is concerned; and still this is chargeable to the 
“Dominion” and shown as a loss. 

We also have wages and train crew for train and engine crews, a cost of 
$2,144,000; and we also have another figure in here showing pensions and 
unemployment insurance at $606,000. Pensions and unemployment is about 30 
per cent of the total cost of the wages, which seems extremely high to me. 

I am just bringing these figures up because we have been told that the 
“Dominion” is losing about $10 million a year, and with figures like this, why, 
Ido not see how it is substantiated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carter: I was interested in what the witness had to say about this 
competition between the bus lines and the railways. If I understood you 
correctly you said that when you had four or five trains a day you had four or 
five buses, running practically the same schedule. 

When the trains disappeared the buses disappeared too. 


Mr. McNEIL: This is a fact, this is what happened. When the buses did not 
have to meet the competition of the railroad, why we were— 


Mr. CarTER: Were the buses getting sufficient traffic when the trains were 
running? 
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Mr. McNEIL: No, they did not seem to be picking up as much traffic as th 
trains did; but they always had a bus for each train in each direction, goin; 
either east or west. 


Mr. CARTER: What happened when the train was taken off? Did the traff 
increase? 


Mr. McNEIL: The bus was taken off also; we just lost a bus, as each trai 
was taken off. 


Mr. CARTER: That seems rather strange to me, because one would think 
with the train gone, there would be more traffic for the buses and they wo 
put on more buses. You said the buses disappeared. What I want to know is, 
the actual number of buses disappear, or did they perhaps have the sa 
number of buses but run on two schedules instead of four or five schedules a: 
they were doing before? 


Mr. McNEt: No. The point that I am trying to get across here is that it wa 
a matter of competition. The buses were running a bus to meet the railroad 
time schedule when they were running east and west, and when this schedule | 
was taken off, they just let the next schedule handle it. Going through 
Virden—it has been quite noticeable—we have reduced from about six buses eas‘ 
and west each day back as far as 1955, and we are down, I believe, to about tw 
buses each way at the present time. 


Mr. CARTER: Yes; they were competing on schedules but when the trair 
disappeared you had fewer schedules; the schedule went down from five buses a 
day to about two a day. But on those two schedules did you still have enough 
buses to take care of the number of passengers travelling? : 


want to, or did, compete with the railways and tried to take as much of 
business as was available at that time. 


Mr. CARTER: Were these buses operated by the government, by the city, 
by a private company? 


Mr. McNEIL: I would think so. 


Mr. HymMeEN: Mayor McNeil, while we are on the subject of buses, a 1d 
since we have had some discussion previously at other locations about a nationa 
transportation policy which would co-ordinate and correlate various means of 
communication, I suggest that the buses are not too far off from our terms 0: 
reference. 


Mayor Henderson referred to the buses and in his remarks he did not souné 
too favourable, because, I believe, of some difficulty in the winter months, 

I had the opportunity of speaking with the general manager of a provin- 
cially-operated transportation company in a neighbouring province yesterd ay, 
and I specifically asked him about the buses in the winter time. He explaine 
that in the Province of Saskatchewan their highways were elevated to allow 
wind to clear the road and there was very, very little problem with these buses 
getting through; secondly, that the people seemed to like to ride the buses 4 
their patronage was increasing all the time. 


I just wanted to make that comment with regard to Mr. Carter’s question. 
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: Were these feeder buses meeting the railroad at your stop, or were they 
| running parallel to the railway line? 


| Mr. McNEt: They were running parallel to the railway line on the No. 1 
, highway, and it was quite noticeable that as the train schedule would change 
the bus schedule would change and we were having a duplication of train and 
bus service in Virden at the same time. 


| Mr. HYMMEN: I think it was explained that these buses were privately 
_ operated. If there is a need for transportation here that is not being met, it 
| would seem to me that some correlation here should be introduced. 


} Mr. McNEIL: I do not quite get what you mean, sir. Do you mean that we 
_ should be patronizing the buses? 


Mr. HymMMeEn: No, I did not say that. You said that when the “Dominion” 
was operating you had buses running in competition, and when the “Dominion” 

_ was not operating, your buses had cut down here. 
Mr. McNEI: This is one thing that I would like to make clear. The schedule 


| that the “Dominion” was running on last year when it stopped—we do not have 
_ that schedule of the bus at this time. 


Mr. HymMen: Another question, sir. Do you see the “Dominion” as it used 
to be, or as it might be, introduced as a local train rather than a transcontinen- 
tal train in this area? 


Mr. McNEIL: Well, from Virden—and we serve a large district here—I would 
think that the transcontinental train is the one that the demand would be for, 
because we service a large area to the north and south where we have paved 

_ roads, as I mentioned in my brief, and these people coming into Virden by car 

_and taking the “Dominion”, were using it for long trips, either East or West. 

Mr. Caron: Would you repeat the figures you gave a short while ago for the 
mail express and the passenger service in 1964? 


Mr. McNEIL: Yes. Do you mean for each month? 


Mr. Caron: Well, you gave it for six months for the mail and the year 
for the express. 


Mr. McNEtu: I do not happen to have a total of the year, but I have them 
listed here monthly. 


Mr. Caron: Never mind, thank you. You said that the maintenance of the 
rail was all charged to the “Dominion”, and nothing to the “‘Canadian’’. Is that 
. what you meant? 


Mr. McNEIL: No, this is not what I meant. I was just wondering why this 
was chargeable to the “Dominion”, because I cannot see why it would make one 
particle of difference whether the “Dominion” runs or not. 


Mr. Caron: Would you divide the whole cost of the roadbed maintenance 
between the two? 


Mr. McNEIL: This will be divided between freight trains as well, and I 
_would wonder now, since this $1,932,000 was chargeable to the ‘““‘Dominion”’, if 
the “Canadian” is carrying this now? 
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Mr. Caron: It would have to carry the whole lot. 


Mr. McNEIu: It would have to carry the whole lot. 


Mr. Otson: Mayor McNeil, I would like to ask you, first of all, what is the 
population of the trading area of your town and, more specifically, if you hav 
it, the population of that area that would come to Virden seeking transcontinen- 
tal rail transportation. 


Mr. McNEIL: We feel that we are serving an area of between 15,000 t 
18,000. ; 


Mr. Otson: Is Virden served only by the CPR as far as rail is concerned? 


Mr. McNEIL: We have CN which comes in and terminates there; but there 
no passenger service at this time. 


Mr. Ouson: How far do you have to go to get to the CN passenger service? — 


Mr. McNEIL: We have to go 22 miles to the south of us, to Miniota, or y 
have to come to North Brandon. It is usually North Brandon if we have to 
CN. 


Mr. Ouson: How far is it to go south? Is there regular passenger service a 
the CNR terminal south of you? 


Mr. McNEIL: I could not answer this and be sure of what I am saying, 
because the station at Miniota may or may not be a regular stop, I do not know. — 


Mr. Otson: Do the transcontinental trains run through there? 
Mr. McNEIL: I believe so, but I have not used them at all. 
Mr. OLSon: But you say most people go to North Brandon? 


Mr. McNEIL: Yes, and take the transcontinental train from North Brandon. 
It is about 12 miles to the north of Brandon. 


Mr. Ouson: How far is that from Virden? 

Mr. McNEIt: It is about 64 miles. 

Mr. OLson: Do many people do that? 

Mr. McNEIL: Some; I would not say that there are a great many. 
Mr. Ouson: Do you have any air service? 

Mr. McNEIL: No. 


Mr. OLSoNn: Well there must be some people of this 15,000 or 18,000 wi 
want to go to the west coast, or to the east coast, or to central Canada. 


Mr. McNEIL: This is correct. 

Mr. Ouson: Where would they go if they wanted to get on an aeroplane? 
Mr. McNEIt: Regina or Winnipeg. 

Mr. OLson: How far is Regina? 

Mr. McNEt.: 175 to 180 miles; and about the same to Winnipeg. 


Mr. Otson: It is about 180 miles to an air service in either direction. ; 
I would just like to ask you this, and I think it was partially answere 
I am not quite clear on whether you are simply asking, as far as railway serv! 


| 
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is concerned, for transcontinental service. That is the only addition that you 
-need? Buses take care of the local service, do they? 


| Mr. McNEIL: Oh, yes. The transcontinental is what we are really more 
interested in than anything else. 


Mr. OLson: What about a rail dayliner or rail liner from Winnipeg to 
Calgary? Would that serve a useful purpose in your community? 


Mr. McNEIL: I do not think that it would be considered too adequate at all. 
Mr. Ouson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SAutsman: Mr. Chairman and Mayor McNeil, I was very interested in 
your reference to the competition that existed between buses and the railroad, 
and the changes in service that took place after the rail service was diminished. 

Do you think there was any deliberate attempt on the part of the bus 
services to try to capture business from the railroads at the time that this large 
number of buses were on? 


Mr. McNEIt: Yes, I feel that all indications would point that way; that the 
buses were endeavouring to take as much of the travelling trade from the 
railroad as possible. 


| Mr. SALTSMAN: Have you any idea what the bus prices at that time were 
_for similar types of service in comparison to the railroad prices? Were they 
lower, or higher, or about the same? Was there a price war on as well? 


Mr. McNEtu: No, I do not think there was a price war. I never heard of any, 
that I know of. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Was there any change in the prices once the rail service 
‘was diminished? Did the buses raise their prices after that? 


Mr. McNEIz: Not to my knowledge. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: One of the things I would be very interested in if you could 
recall, is this: At the time that there was this excessive amount of transporta- 
tion available to you, did you realize that this was really uneconomic—in other 
words, having that many buses come in, and that many trains come in. Was 
there any concern expressed in your community about being overserviced, that 
this could not go on forever; that it was just uneconomic? Was there any 
concern expressed in your community? 


Mr. McNEIL: Well, I do not think as far as the railroad were concerned, 
there was the feeling that there was too much train service at all at that time. 
Then we had branch line passenger train service which also came in from 
Neudorf and came out at the mainline at Virden; and, at that time the CNR 
had a passenger service into Virden three times a week; and at all times the 
passenger business seemed to be— 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Was there no consideration given to the fact that the 
competition the buses were creating with the railroads would eventually lead to 
one of two things, either that it would make railroading unprofitable in your 
area or bussing unprofitable in your area? I say this because right now we are 

all concerned about rationalizing the services, yet at one time in your commu- 
nity, and many other communities in Canada, there was excessive competition 
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which was obviously uneconomic. We have concern today because perhaps we 
have lost some of these services, but what I am trying to get at, was whethe 
there was any concern at the time that this kind of excessive competing wo 
lead to the present conditions that exist today, where you get a reduction in 
services as a result of this? 


Mr. McNEIL: There was a certain amount of discussion alright; we have 
discussed that many times about so much service, both bus and railroad; b 
I do not think we ever thought of it coming down to the point where we a 
today, with one passenger train and a couple of buses each way. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much for coming here today and present- 
ing your brief on behalf of the town. 


Alderman Penton is presenting a brief, a copy of which has been distribute 


Mr. PENTON: Mr. Chairman, my brief is very short. It presents one 
individual’s point of view, which is mine. I will read it. I believe all member. 
have copies. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: This submission is made or 
behalf of myself only, and represents my own views and not necessarily thos 
of the Brandon City Council, the Brandon Industrial Commission or th 
West-Man Regional Development Inc., of each of which I am a member. I migh’ 
add here that I rather think it does represent these views, but at this moment 
I am merely expressing my own. 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, being a private corporation, apparently feels 
that its first and only responsibility is to its shareholders, and have removec 
what it considers an unprofitable service in the discontinuance of the “Do nin- 
ion”’, 

I know that your Committee, as well as the Parliament of Canada, has 
heard all the arguments put forth in opposition to this view, and I do no 
propose to repeat them. It is enough, at this stage, to state that I agree witl 
those views which oppose the discontinuance of this rail service. : 

Quite frankly, I cannot put too much of the blame on the CPR. Being a 
private corporation, and in the absence of any direction from parliament, they 
have chosen to operate as efficiently and as profitably as possible, having regard 
only for the shareholders, and apparently no regard for the citizens of Canada, — 
and more particularly, western Canada. 

There is one area, however, in which I feel the CPR can be blamed. This is 
in the methods, and I suggest to the Committee that they were surreptitious 
methods, in which the railway company chose to plan the discontinuance - 
of the service. It is pretty obvious that it was a long-range, carefully 
planned operation, designed to cause harassment and frustrations to those wh 
desired, or in fact, had to use the service. This indicates to me, at any rate, tha 
the company felt an obligation to the citizens of Canada, and deliberately se 
out to develop a situation whereby they would be relieved of this obligation. 
I am sure the members of this Committee are aware of the flagrant disregard, b} 
the CPR, of the Board of Transport Commissioners’ rulings, and the needs ¢ g 
the travelling public, in their efforts to unload their obligation. So far, I do not 
think the CPR have been asked to explain this disregard, and I suggest that thi 
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Committee, along with the other recommendations they will make, should 
include a recommendation of severe censure of the Canadian Pacific Railway by 
the Parliament of Canada for their complete and utter disregard for the citizens 
of Canada, and their rights for an acceptable and complete rail service. 


The area of western Manitoba, and, more particularly, the City of Brandon, 
is entering into a phase of industrial expansion that is explosive in nature. 
Things are happening right now (and the indications are that they will continue 
with an increasing tempo) that even the most optimistic of us would not have 
dared to hope for even two or three years ago. Our city is served, rail-wise, 
with the CPR main line. Air-wise, we are served by Trans-Air Ltd., on a one 
service east and west, daily. Just at the time when we sorely need increased rail 
and air service to this area, we find the CPR discontinuing 50 per cent of its 
present passenger service, and indicating, in more than one way, that it will not 
be satisfied until they have removed the other 50 per cent, that being the 
“Canadian”. We also find, that our air carrier is applying to the Air Transport 
Board to discontinue its service into our area. I suggest that if they are 
‘Successful in their application, our community industrial expansion will be set 
back immeasurably. 


Our industrial boom has been accelerated, to a great degree, by the Federal 
Government’s Designated Area Program of Grants. At the time when, because 
of this boom, we need increased service, we find the same government, which 
helped to cause the boom, giving “aid and comfort” to those proponents of 
a discontinuance of a vital service to a community. To me, this appears ludi- 
crous, and points up the absolute necessity of the establishing, by the govern- 
ment, of a sound transportation policy which would have regard for the needs 
of each community for air and rail service with the profit picture of a private 
corporation only considered after an adequate service policy is established. 

Brandon needs increased rail service, not a decrease in service. I suggest 
that we do not want “our pound of flesh” from the CPR by giving us back a 
limited version of the “Dominion”. Rather, what we vitally need is a realistic 
approach, by the government, to search out a transportation policy which will 
adequately provide the service required by various communities, and thereby 
help us to develop our areas, and which, in turn, will be for the betterment of 
all of Canada. 


That is my submission, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Reip: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Alderman Penton a few 
questions on his fifth paragraph. 

You make rather a flat broad statement. You say: “...it was pretty obvious 
that it was a long-range carefully planned operation, designed to cause harass- 
ment and frustration to those who desired, or in fact, had to use the service’, 
and the service you referred to, of course, is passenger. Do you have any proof 
of this? Have you any illustrations? 


Mr. Penton: I have many illustrations, and I would have been most happy 
to include them in this, but it seemed to me that you have heard them so many 
times in your travelling; I have heard them, I have read them in the press. I am 
thinking, Mr. Reid, of the start of the downgrading of the whole service, from 
Meals to lack of available reservations. In our particular city we used to have a 
lunch-counter. They closed the lunch-counter down. They put the lights out. 
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They absolutely refuse to talk to you, if it is not between the minimum tim 
that they happen to be on duty, to get reservations. There were several others. 


Mr. Rep: The other question is on that paragraph a little further dowr 
“I am sure the members of this Committee are aware of the flagrant disregare 
by the CPR, of the Board of Transport Commissioners’ rulings” and then it goe 
on. Could you give us some examples of this, please? 


Mr. Penton: My point there, Mr. Reid, is that the “Dominion” 
removed, I believe, on September 7. They were ordered by the Board 
Transport Commissioners to replace the “Dominion” until they had an oppor 
tunity to decide—until they had their hearings—and they replaced it with whi 
I do not consider was the “Dominion” and I am sure you do not consider was tl 
“Dominion”, The “Dominion”, as we knew it, was a train; what they replace 
was a baggage car, a one-passenger car, a diesel unit; and obviously, in m 
view, this was a flagrant disregard of the ruling. They didn’t put back, in m 
view, what they were instructed to put back. 


Mr. REID: What was the opinion of the Board of Transport Commissioners — 
on this? : 
Mr. PeENtTon: The Board of Transport Commissioners apparently did n 
feel that there had been flagrant disregard; and my point is that I think the 
had been. 
This points up to me the fact that the Board of Transport Commissioners 
apparently are not “with” the situation in my view. They seem to be outsid 
We feel that our problem has not even been considered, when we see this kin 
of thing happening. 
Mr. Rei: In the following paragraph, you speak about the modes of 
transportation that you have. You speak of air transportation and rail transp or 
tation. What about your bus service? 
Mr. Penton: The bus service is, I would say, three times a day; I am not 
positively sure of the bus service. The bus service has continued on. There has 
been, in my view, very little change in bus service. It has not been upgraded or 
downgraded. For those who prefer to travel by bus, the service is proba bh 
quite satisfactory. : 


Mr. REID: In view of the fact that your air carrier is applying to the Air 
Transport Board to discontinue its service, perhaps I could go to Mr. Saltsmai 
point that you may have too many transportation facilities in Brandon at the 
present time, otherwise you would not have Trans-Air going to the A 
Transport Board requesting to discontinue its service. ' 


Mr. Penton: I do not know quite how to answer your question. 


Mr. REID: Well, if Trans-Air was making a profit, or breaking even, I would 
presume they would carry on the service. Since they are not, since they are 
making this application, then there is a possibility that with the bus servic 
with the present train service, with the private automobile, you have too mu 
passenger service and that economically this burden cannot be carried. 4 


Mr. Penton: I cannot agree with your reasoning, if this is your reaso ning. 
Perhaps your are trying to draw out a point. As far as I am concerned we do not 
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have too much service. I think, using the Canadian Pacific Railway as a first 
example, that if they did what the Canadian National Railways did and went 
out to develop passenger service, I am satisfied they would be using it. 


I heard many questions asked of previous people today, “What figures have 
you got on the number of reservations that have been turned down”, and this 


sort of thing. How could we find out, or anybody find this out, except the CPR? 
It would be impossible. 


| 


! 


I suggest, though, that the community has long since given up trying to get 


‘a reservation so that any figures that were prepared would not be fair figures 
/anyway; because we have learned the hard way that it is just impossible to 
/even consider reservations except on a very limited scale. 

Now, on your question regarding too much transportation: I do not know 
how it would be possible to develop a region without starting something. Our 
‘air transport—I am mentioning now the Trans-Air’s application—If they were 
‘allowed, from an econimic point of view, to continue in the area until it 
developed I am satisfied that they would eventually; develop and generate a 
profit. I often think of a speaker in the United States who said that he was 
reminded of the chap who sat in front of the cold stove, holding his hands out, 
and said, “Give me heat and then I will throw on the wood”. I would suggest 
that this is what everybody is asking for. They want the heat before they are 
‘prepared to do anything to develop an area; and I cannot see how it could be 
justified that we have too much transportation. Obviously we have not got 
anywhere near enough. 


Mr. Rep: My last question has to do with your next paragraph, and it 
eoncerns your request for ‘a sound transportation policy which would have 
regard for the needs of each community for air and rail service, with the profit 
‘picture of a private corporation only considered after an adequate service policy 
established’. Who would you suggest should pick up the tab for providing this 
service if it is not economic, as you suggest it might not be. 


Mr. PENTON: Mr. Reid, in accordance with what the MacPherson recom- 
mendations were, there were some pretty far-reaching suggestions in this area. 
It is possible that if, in the case of the Canadian Pacific Railway as opposed to 
the Canadian National, which is publicly-owned—it is possible that if the 
which the Government of Canada has agreed upon, then I suggest that they 
‘services of a private company is required to produce or to development a policy, 
which the Government of Canada has agreed upon, then I suggest that they 
‘would have to, if necessary, be subsidized. 


Mr. REID: By whom? 
Mr. PENTON: By the government of Canada. 


Mr. Ret: If the service was providing service only in a limited regional 
area, say in the Prairie Provinces, or even within a particular province, would 
you not say there was an obligation on the regional government of that area to 
have a part in subsidizing this service? I give you an example: The commuter 
‘service which is being subsidized by the Province of Ontario from Hamilton to 
Toronto. 


The CHAIRMAN: To Burlington? 
24315—3 
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Mr. Rerp: It has recently been extended, Mr. Chairman, to Hamilton. 
Mr. Penton: This is subsidized, you say? 
Mr. Rem: Yes; by the Province of Ontario. 


Mr. PENtToN: By the Province of Ontario. It undoubtedly has then bee 
developed by the Province of Ontario. I do not think we are in a position, 
area-wise, to subsidize the Canadian Pacific Railway, unless it became a ve 
regional situation; then, of course, this is another picture. 


Mr. ReErp: Do you think perhaps provision of a local service from say 
Kenora, or Winnipeg to Calgary would be sufficient for part of your needs i 
this respect. 


Mr. Penton: Adequate transportation, Mr. Reid, as far as I am concerned 
would include service in and out—and naturally I am concerned with : 
community—service in and out, with reasonable connections airwise a 
railwise. If this was the local service which gave you the connection, then I 
would suggest this would be fine. 


Mr. Rein: Thank you. 


Mr. ANDRAS: I would just like to add to Mr. Reid’s point about Kenora t 
Winnipeg and so on; I would like to put in Port Arthur at the other end, too. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Penton, I am very interested in 
question of industrial development. You make the statement on page 2 
community industrial expansion will be set back immeasurably. I would 


to indicate to me the role that communications have played in your industrial 
development. In other words, do you think your industrial development is 
really due to the transportation factors which exist in this area at the present 
time. 

Mr. PENTOoN: Mr. Saltsman, communication and transportation are vital fo 
any industrial expansion. I am sure everybody will agree to this. We thought 
that we had it. We have been designated by the federal government as a 


the government; and, of course, this is having its effect in this area. Industrie: | 
are making requests, and in fact are establishing in this area. But based on the 

fact that we have the main line of the Canadian Pacific going through, that v 
have a branch line of the Canadian National and that we have an air servi 


that I think is a dirty word on this committee—I am thinking now in terms of! 
freight which, of course, is the most important. 


an industry requiring rail transportation about rail service. We cannot tell 
anything about it. 
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Mr. SALTSMAN: You can correct me if I am not interpreting you right. What 
you are really saying is that the movement of goods is really what is important 
to the industrial development rather than the movement of passengers. 


Mr. PENTON: I would suggest, Mr. Saltsman, goods and passengers must go 
hand in hand. There are no goods until there are passengers. You cannot deliver 
goods to a vacant lot. 


| Mr. SALTSMAN: I would suggest that it is quite possible not to have a single 


passenger get off, and to have millions of dollars worth of goods move out and in. 
Mr. PENTON: This is right. 
Mr. SALTSMaN: I am trying to separate the two. 


} Mr. PENTON: On one day this could happen, but then the next day the 
‘passengers may get off. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: I am talking about a long run thing in terms of industrial 
expansion. It is quite possible for you to have a brick factory here, and that is 
all, and to have millions of dollars worth of bricks going out without any people 
getting off or on in the town at all. 


Mr. PENTON: This could be. My suggestion is, however, that in line with an 
industrial expansion you have no passenger service in or out; and if the 
“Canadian” goes and the Air Transport Board removes the only air service, we 
have nothing left but the private automobile and buses. In the winter time, as 
Mayor Henderson says, we will have to use the dog teams; I can tell you this, 
that fifty years ago our forefathers had much better rail service in here than we 
have today. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: They may have had better rail service, but did they have 
better transportation. We have many forms of transportation today which did 
not exist in that time. 


@ (12.35 p.m.) 


My concern with this matter is that I have often sat, in the position you 
are sitting in now, as an Alderman on behalf of the Municipality I represented, 
where industrial development was vital and where we wanted everything. We 
wanted air, we wanted passenger, we wanted trains, we wanted bus, even dogs, 
if they would bring industry in. This is a very natural concern on the part of an 
Alderman. We, on the other hand, while we feel very deeply for your problem, 
also are very cognizant of a national problem. The national problem is one of 
rationalizing our transportation. 

One of the things that inhibit the overall growth of Canada, in terms of our 
ability to produce and to compete, is our high cost of transportation. It is not a 
question that our transportation people are inefficient always; it is a question 
that the nature of the country makes it very difficult to move goods and services 
in the narrow belt across the 49th parallel. Therefore, there has to be a very 
Jefinite rationalization of our transportation industry and we are not going to 
get this rationalization, I would submit to you, if every municipality wants 
every form of transportation in their particular municipality. Municipalities are 
Z0ing to have to set some orders of priority. Could I have perhaps an opinion 


‘rom you on this expression. 
24315314 
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Mr. PENTON: This, Mr. Saltsman is pretty much my view. I recognize 
certainly the total picture has to be considered, and this was the reason for 
last paragraph in my submission. The first sentence is, of course, local, 
“Brandon needs increased rail service, not a decrease in service”, and then 
said, “I suggest that we do not want our ‘pound of flesh’ from the CPR by givi 
us back a limited version of the “Dominion”, I am suggesting that we vita 
need a realistic approach by the government to search out a transportation 
policy which will adequately provide just what you are saying. This, general 
speaking, is what I had in mind. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: It has been a very interesting conservation. I would like 1 
pursue it further with you, Mr. Penton, but I see the Chairman has looked ¢ 
me and looked at the clock and indicated that perhaps I have spoken enough, 
I wish to thank you very much for your very frank answers. 


Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Saltsman put the problems so succinctly that I find it 
unnecessary to ask a question. 


The CHAIRMAN: There is only one statement here on page 2 that I would 
to clarify with you, Alderman Penton. You say that “... the industrial boom © 
this area has been accellerated and helped to the greatest degree by the Fede 
Government’s designated area program.” At the same time you say, “we find 
that the same government which helped to cause the boom giving ‘aid anc 
comfort’ to those proponents of a discontinuance of a vital service to 
community”. Will you tell me what you mean by that statement because, as ¢ 
private corporation, the government has no control really over the CPR. It i 
the Board of Transport Commissioners that they apply. I would like 
explanation of this. 


Mr. Penton: Perhaps I am getting the Board of Transport Commissio 
which is a government agency .. .? 

The CHAIRMAN: No; an agency of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Penton: Perhaps I am getting the Board of Transport Commissioners 
which is an agency of the Federal Government mixed up with the governme! t 
but I feel very strongly that the Board of Transport Commissioners is certainly 
giving aid and comfort to those proponents. Perhaps I could change the word tc 
“sovernment”—that the government, on the one hand, Mr. Chairman, are provi 
ing substantial grants under the designated area program. t 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Penton: And then we find the opposite situation causing us to perhap: 
lose the advantage of the grants because of the inadequate transportation pole} 
of the Federal Government. ‘ 


The CHAIRMAN: Fine. 
Mr. Ballard, you had one last question. 


Mr. BALLARD: Just one more question. From the reply that you gavé 
would gather that you feel the Board of Transport Commissioners are V 
much biased in favour of the CPR? 

Mr, Penton: My personal view, Mr. Ballard, is very definitely yes, I tt 
they are biased in favour of the CPR. : 
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| Mr. BALLARD: Thank you very much for your presentation. 
The CHAIRMAN: I call on Mr. G. D. Box, of the City of Brandon. 
An hon. MEMBER: Do we have copies of the brief, Mr. Chairman? 


The Cuarrman: No; Alderman Box, I understand, just wants to comment 
ona brief that was presented to the committee. 


Mr. Box: Mr. Cameron, it was I who prepared the brief which was 
presented to this committee on March 24th in Ottawa. It is appendix I, page 487, 
-issue 7. It should read page 485. 


| Mr. Chairman, before I comment there does seem to be some background in 
the discussion this’ morning, that does not appear to be common knowledge to 
the committee, and that is regarding train passenger service in this area. 

The taking off of the “Dominion”, which was a transcontinental, just 
seemed to be the last straw. Prior to this we had passenger service in Southern 
Manitoba paralleling the line between Winnipeg and Brandon with the west, 
what we call the No. 2 line, and further south we had passenger service on the 
‘CNR line. These passenger services, since the end of the war, have all 
disappeared. We are now down to just passenger service on this one main line 
and it is the final straw that seems to be what we are clinging to, and we are 
concerned that we are going to lose further passenger service, and that is really 
the main concern. I felt, in the questioning that was going back and forth, that 
‘the committee did not seem to be aware that many passenger trains have been 
taken put of this area, not just one. 

Another comment I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, is that this type of 
problem is much more important to towns and cities the size of Brandon, Moose 
Jaw and Medicine Hat than it is to the big centres of Winnipeg and Calgary, 
which have so many alternative sources of transportation. 

I do hope that the committee will have time to peruse the brief which was 
submitteed in eastern Canada because I see you are being snowed under by 
paper. This brief was submitted on behalf of our City Council here in Brandon; 
it was unanimously endorsed. The views are seriously held and seriously 
presented. In this brief we have— 


Mr. CARTER: Mr. Chairman, on a point of information. Is this copy of the 
brief the appendix on page 485? 


Mr. Box: 485—-yes; I think it is appendix “‘I’’, Sir? 
Mr. CARTER: Appendix I. 


Mr. Box: In this brief we have shown our population growth and we have 
documented our expected population increase. We have done the same with our 
industry. 

His Worship, the Mayor, has spoken of our immediate needs, but I am more 
concerned with our future needs. Here we are trying to battle to build industry 
in this part of the country, to build jobs for young people who are growing up 
here, to build jobs and the curtailment of industry in all fields, not only the 
sailway, is seriously hampering our efforts. 

We have problems here in Brandon, not only in rails. We now have to face 
a similar thing in regard to our air service which is threatening to be curtailed 
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entirely; and of course—which is not of interest to you—we also have problem: 
in the trucking industry in and out of Brandon. 


It seems that just at a time when our city is going ahead and we 2 
starting to get industry here, all at once we have to battle to save what is ma 
necessary for development as well as for population convenience, and that | 
our rail service. 


We sincerely feel that in this particular field of passenger service in and o 
of this community—and incidently, it is not only our own city of 30,000 people 
we serve; we serve east, west, north, and south; our normal trading area 
186,000 people. A part of this, of course, is covered by Virden where there is 
terminal, but this trading area at least services 100,000 people. They have r 
other means; they have got to come to Brandon in order even to ak 
connections to get into Winnipeg eventually to get into an aeroplane. 


We hold this view seriously and we need this rail transportation m1 
passengers, and any further curtailment would be most serious. This is seriou 
enough. 


Those are the points that I want to make. Thank you very much. 


Mr. ANDRAS: You talked about the size of Brandon, Moose Jaw and Medicine 
Hat—the size of these communities as compared to the larger communitie 
Winnipeg, Calgary and so on which you said had so many alternative choices 0! 
transportation. We have had some discussions ourselves, as result of witnesses’ 
evidence on this western trip, on whether this is really a problem of regional 
local passenger transportation as opposed to transcontinental. Previous wit 
nesses today have indicated, in answer to that kind of question, that they stay 
with the idea that the transcontinental train is the priority; and yet yar 
statement there would indicate that if passenger train service could feed | 
people of Brandon too, these nodular points such as Winnipeg where the 
alternative, the extra-alternative transportation is available for transcontinen- 
tal, this might be the answer. 


Since we would have some difficulty in getting the ideal perfect solutio 
it not a local situation that has priority? 


Mr. Box: I feel that you have been misinterpreted, or I have not been cle 
in what I wish to convey. I feel that citizens in cities this size have a righ 
transcontinental transportation. This is our need. It is not local transportation. 

His Worship, myself and Alderman Penton who has spoken will attend th 
mayors’ convention in Vancouver shortly. To make sure we are going to g 
there on schedule we booked our passage on rail one month ago. If you do 
do this you have not got a hope of getting on. 

Our concern is transcontinental passenger service, not getting in and ou 
Winnipeg. We have buses and cars and some rail transportation. 


Mr. ANDRAS: You want to be able to get on at Brandon and go anywh 
Canada without transferring to other means of transportation. 


Mr. Box: Certainly; we went to Windsor to the mayors’ convention 
year; we got on the CPR here and we went. This is the type of thing. As 
grow industrially, there is more and more demand for this. Everybody does 
like travelling on aeroplanes. 
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Mr. OLSON: You talked about the problem you had in attempting to 
promote industry, or encouraging industries to establish a plant here. Do they 
ask you about this matter of railway passenger service? 


Mr. Box: Oh, yes; that is one of the things. I have not had a great deal of 
experience in this, but I have been connected with the industrial commission 
almost since its inception almost ten years ago, and certainly the people I have 
»contacted, and with whom we have discussed the location of industry, perhaps 
local people building—transportation is one of the essentials. 

Incidently, we are starting to have results. We do have an industrial 
expansion in our city. We have some very large plants under construction right 
now. It is unfortunate you people would not have opportunity to be sure and see 
‘these plants being built. 


Mr. OLson: I am very happy to hear that. But what I am concerned about, 
so far as railway passenger service is concerned, is your suggestion that people 
‘planning new industrial plants in Western Canada are in fact discouraged from 
doing it because of lack of fast railway passenger service. 


Mr. Box: I would not say they were discouraged, but it is certainly a 
handicap. 
Mr. Otson: It is an important factor, is it? 

Mr. Box: I feel so. I feel this very strongly. 
Mr. Outson: They have told you this, have they? 


Mr. Box: Oh, yes; if you talk to somebody about a plant or about a 
service—and many of the things that we develop are service industries 
—transportation is fundamental. 


Mr. OLon: Passenger transportation or...? 
Mr. Box: All forms of transportation. 
Mr. OLson: What about air service? Is that a problem for you, too? 


Mr. Box: It certainly is, we will be talking to the Department of Transport. 
In fact we have had two discussions with them this year about air transport. We 
are threatened with the complete curtailment of the present air service we 
have, which is inadequate. They just want to take the aeroplane from Winnipeg 
to Calgary to Vancouver. They do not want to stop at the small points. 


Mr. Ouson: I understand that, but it is passenger service as it relates to 
industrial promotion that I am concerned about. This gets involved, too, does it? 


Mr. Box: Certainly, because if you get an industry with a large number of 
employees they also have to have the personal convenience of moving about the 
country. There is sickness, death, there are different things; there are holidays; 
they want to be able to move. 


Mr. Ouson: In a city the size of Brandon, does the head end traffic that was 
on passenger trains and now gone—does that have an adverse effect here. 

Mr. Box: I did not understand your question. 

Mr. Otson: When I talk about the head end traffic, this is the express that 
they carry on passenger trains. I presume that you are no longer able to ship 
express by rail. 
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Mr. Box: I am not an authority in this field. I do not know about express, ] 
do not know anything about express. 


Mr. OLSON: Thank you very much Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will adjourn as soon as this brief 
completed, and resume an hour later. ‘ 

At that time we will take the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen first; the 
Mr. James Doak, Q.C., President of Virden Community Development Corpo 
ration and then the Chamber of Commerce brief which will be highlightec 
because it was presented to us once in Ottawa, but there are certain importan 
areas to be stressed. 


Mr. BURNESKI: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I have only the two copies. 
will get extra copies after lunch. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is Mr. A. D. Burneski, of the City of Brando 
past-president and a member of the executive of the Manitoba Urban Asso 
ciation. 


Mr. BuRNESKI: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister and Gentlemen, I thank you for 
this opportunity and privilege to make representations concerning the passenge 
service of the Canadian Pacific Railway, with particular reference to Dominio1 
trains Nos. 3 and 4, 7 and 8. What I have to say before you today, whict 
undoubtedly, serious minded persons in various fields of interest and endeavor 
throughout our nation may have already stated in some related way, 
appear repetitious in relation to what I have to report. Please accept m; 
apology and consider my appearance and presentation as having value at leas! 
in terms of emphasis and the desire to be included and recorded among those 
protesting and holding the most serious views about the wisdom and the 
necessity of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company for having discontinue 
one of the two trans-continental trains serving our nation. 

Appearing before you today, I do so as past President and a member of th 
Manitoba Urban Association which represents virtually all the cities, towns ar 
villages in Manitoba, and which I did represent at the Board of Tra 
Commissioners’ hearing in Regina on October 14, 1965. The association unani 
mously resolved—and I have no reason to believe otherwise today or that an} 
change has taken place—that it would be stated most decisively as being oppose 
to the discontinuance of the “Dominion” train service, and would most certain! 
urge the restoration of the services. 

I appear, also, as a customer dependent on it for passenger, package, a 
mail service for the business in which I am engaged. 

As a member of the Council for the City of Brandon, I am in a position 1 
reflect the predominant view of many citizens urging the restoration of t 
services of the ““Dominion”’. 

Last but not least, I am a shareholder who holds the view that th 
operation of the “Dominion” train, if continued with enthusiasm and soun 
business practices, capturing the maximum potential, would not need material 
or substantailly be considered undesirable financially. Nor as a depressant 6 
the profitability, in terms of an integral part of the total operation of the ré 
system. 
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The decision to end the service, even though made with the approval of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, cannot, and does not, give, 
| priority to the public interest. It does in fact negate the very important purpose 
for which the company and the railway were originally chartered, and contrac- 
tually obligated, which is that it would be thereafter and forever duty bound to 
efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian Pacific Railway; not primarily 
as an airline, not as a holding company, not as a transportation advisory service 
which, after the discontinuance of the “Dominion” trains, would suggest and 
point with confidence to the fact that the passenger transportation was now 
available on overcrowded buses; nor was it intended to serve only the short- 
sighted and selfish interests of the shareholders, but as a national facility 
providing, perpetuity, transportation of passengers and commodities for all the 
people of Canada. 

Our suspicions have been further aroused and confirmed by the record in 
the House of Commons Debates, Thursday, February 10, 1966, page 1022 and 
' 1032, and on page 1208 of the record by the Honourable Mr. Olson: M.P. and by 

our own Member the Honourable Walter Dinsdale, M.P., that the discontinua- 
tion of the ‘“(Dominion”’ train service is not, and cannot be, supported completely 
and logically, applying, and subjecting it even to, the single and not necessarily 
| the most important test—that of profitability, which was statistically and selec- 
|tively tailored to suit and to fit the thinking of railway’s management in its 
/ avowed purpose and design to bring about the result now facing our country. 
' One would wonder what rationale the management of the railway would 
‘apply in relating its policies to those of the recent merger of the New York 
‘Central and the Pennsylvania Railroad, having 5717 passenger cars pooled, 
‘projecting continuation of passenger services in an area with many more 
transportation alternatives than are available in Canada, and particularly 
Western Canada, holding every reason and hope and expectation of efficiency 
and profitability. 

Mr. Chairman, Ministers and Gentlemen, we are not convinced, nor are we 
‘Satisfied, on the basis of the Canadian Pacific Railway’s commission submission 
and presentation to the Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada, that the 
‘board order of January 7, 1966—No. 119542—is completely justified, and would 
Submit, Sir, that there does appear to be more than sufficient grounds for an 
appeal against the said order. 

Sir, I would respectfully recommend and urge you and the honourable 
‘Members of your Committee seriously to consider the implications of the 
shortsighted policies of the Canadian Pacific Railway against the background of 
our national growth and development, considering and reflecting on the trans- 
portation gap which would result in times of national emergency. 

I trust that you will recommend to the Minister and to the Standing 
Committee on Railways, a recommendation for the restoration of an improved 
“Dominion” train service. I respectfully and earnestly solicit, on behalf of all 
concerned, your support in this matter. 


Mr. Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Alderman Burneski. As much as 
many of us feel that we are ministers, I am afraid that there are not any of 
‘them around here, thank goodness, right now, but I will open the questions with 
Mr. Olson. 
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Mr. Ouson: All I want to say is that I admire your wisdom in the selecti 
of the authorities which you quoted. 


Mr. BurRNESKI: I have an apology, sir, I could not get your initials and t 
is why they are not there. 


| 

Mr. SHERMAN: Just one question, sir. There have been indications in 0 
travels across the west that a great many communities and groups in the w 
feel that the “Dominion” passenger train, as it was originally constituted in 
late 1950’s, before the downgrading began—that a passenger service of that ki 
more adequately and suitably filled the needs of western Canadian comm 
ties because of its timetabling and its scheduling and its general operation—mo 
adequately filled the needs of western Canadian communities than the “C 
dian” does. May I ask you, sir, whether you are pressing for two transconth 
nental CPR passenger trains, or whether you would be satisfied with one t 
adhered to the “Dominion” type of schedule rather than the “Canadian” 
of schedule. * 


Mr. BURNESKI: Oh, I think, sir, there is merit in having the two transcon- 
tinental trains because of the time factors and the schedules; and I think that 
there have been times when I have taken one and then taken the other for 
Eastern Canada for various reasons of my own. ‘ 

I think that the “Canadian” will not completely take the place of the 
“Dominion” nor would the “Dominion” completely displace the “Canadian”. I do | 
not think that that is a satisfactory possibility. | 


Mr. SHERMAN: There has been indication, though, that because of the way 
the “Canadian” is scheduled, it does not meet the needs and therefore it does not 
cater to the requirements and therefore is not in demand among the people of 
Western Canada in many communities because of the way it is scheduled. The 
schedule is inconvenient. Would not a convenient schedule on one passenger 
service suffice instead of carrying the one that is inconvenient? i 


Mr. BURNESKI: What may be convenient for one individual may not be 
convenient for someone else. 


Mr. Rein: Alderman, you mentioned in your closing remarks something 
about the passenger services of the amalgamated railways of the NY Central and 
the Pennsylvania, and you mentioned again something like 5717 passengers. You 
referred to what they were doing there and what we should be doing here & 
Western Canada and Canada as a whole. 2 

Are you not aware that the area that this railway serves is the most densely 
populated area in the United States, and that most of its passenger traffic | 
done on the basis of grants because it is a subsidized commuter service? In my 
opinion, at least, it does not have any relevance to the situation that we face out 
here in Western Canada. Ki 


Mr. BURNESKI: I will be very happy to comment on that, Mr. Reid. First of 
all, I am also aware that there are 200 planes at any one time over New York 
City that must be stacked before they can land. The density of population is 
pretty well in keeping with the competitiveness in transportation also. = | 

I realize that we are not comparing like things when we speak of the New 
York area, but, nevertheless, what I am trying to indicate is that there is | 


| 
(| 


> 


5 


i 
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' confidence that the railway system, particularly the passenger service, is not a 
_ thing which is dying; it has had its rougher moments, but it is certainly coming 
_ back as is indicated in one of these submissions on page 71, where the growth 
| between 1964 and 1965 was anywhere between 40 per cent and 70 per cent. But, 
_ like the hen, you know, its neck was twisted before it was able to provide any 


_ further indications. 


. Mr. Rei: In the case of the figures you quote; was it down in the 


_metropolitan areas of our country, or was it in transcontinental service, or 
where was it? I know, for example, that the CNR on its “Rapido” between 
TToronto and Montreal is making a very handsome profit on a very wealthy 
_ kind of train. 


Mr. BuRNESKI: West out of Sudbury there was a 44 per cent increase 
between ’64 and ’65. West out of Winnipeg there was a 40 per cent increase 
_ West into Vancouver there was a 50 per cent increase in one year. The totals of 
the first-class coach were 6199 eastbound ex-Vancouver and 9081 westbound 
ex-Winnipeg. 


Mr. Reip: What rail-lines were these on? Is this the combined C.N.-C.P. or 
just CNR? 


Mr. BuRNESKI: The ‘‘Canadian” would take care of some of these in the 
absence of the ““Dominion”, in Mr. Warren’s opinion. This is the submission of— 


Mr. Rerp: What was the total increase for all of Canada? Is it marked in 
the— 


Mr. BuURNESKI: Well, that would be an average of those respective figures. 
It would range somewhere between 40 per cent and 50 per cent. 


Mr. Reip: A forty to fifty per cent increase in one year in total passenger 
Service across Canada? 

Mr. BurRNESKI: I did not write this. 

Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Mayor, would you advocate nationalization of the CPR? 


Mr. BurNESKI: No. Basically I think we should avoid that; but I am afraid 
that the policies which are now being pursued will precipitate that. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Alderman Burneski. 


Gentlemen, in light of the time, the adjournment will now be until 2:30. 
We will return here at 2:30. 


; We will commence with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Mr. Doak, 
Q.C., and then the Chamber’s brief. 


Adjournment. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
e (2.32 p.m.) 


The CHairMAN: Are the Brotherhood delegates here? We will start with 
Mr. Doak then. 


Mr. Doak: Mr. Chairman, and members of Virden Community Develop- 
ment Corporation. I apologize; as a past president I was subpoened into this late 
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yesterday afternoon in the absence of the President of the Community Develop-— 
ment Corporation. We only have about 4 or 5 copies of any remarks printed | 
ready for today. 

As I mentioned, I am appearing on behalf of the Virden Communit; 
Development and as a past president in place of the president today, and on 
behalf of some of my own experiences as a frequent traveller on the variou: 
means of communication from the centres of the Prairies down east and ou! 
west. I have a few of these comments and experiences to relate to you, which, ] 
assure you we have all been through in that area. 

Firstly, so that you will have some idea, you have heard his worship, 
Mayor of Virden this morning, but Virden’s position in this overall transpo 
tion picture is that it is the oil capital of Manitoba in the eastern Prairies. Of 
course, it is not comparable in oil production with the fields in the Alberta, Red 
Deer, and Edmonton area, but it is the oil capital of the eastern part of the 
Prairies; and there are only two larger centres than the Virden area between 
Regina and Winnipeg, and those, of course, are the two cities of Brandon and 
Portage. e 

Virden has been for some time the entraining and detraining spot for ce 


of southwest Manitoba west of the Brandon area, and for southeastern S: 
katchewan, and I have noticed, different times that I have been on the 
“Dominion”, that I have run into Dick Southam and some of the other member 
in from southeastern Saskatchewan, and they drive in to Virden and used to 
entrain when the “Dominion” came in at noon hour. However, that is 
longer so. q 

It is an oil and mining centre and the personnel and business people ee: 
to this centre come primarily from Calgary, Vancouver, Winnipeg, and so 1e 
from Regina and Toronto. We only have one train now, the ‘Canadian’. This 
arrives at 3:00 a.m. from the east and this tends, frankly, to almost eliminate, | 
or certainly divert, most of the traffic off the trains from the east. 4q 

Further, the train from the west in the winter comes in at about 7:13 a 
and neither at this time in the early morning nor in the middle of the night are 
the station facilities available other than the bare empty waiting room. Tickets 
cannot be purchased; they must be arranged for at a prior date or prior ni 
than departure. 

You can imagine it is difficult enough for a business man to go down to the 
station in a centre that was a centre in which 4 and 6 trains a day went thro 
—to go down to an empty station at 3 o’clock in the morning and try and 
the Canadian train. But it is out of the question to send your wife or y 
daughter down there at 3 o’clock in the morning. You arrive at this em 
room, you wait in an unattended station and generally you have no i 
roughly when the train will arrive and you have no clerk nor anyone wi 
whom to communicate. 

The hardened C.P.R. traveller will probably first phone in the early ev 
to see if the train is on time; then he will go to bed and wake up at a 
2 or 2:30 and he will make a second long-distance phone call at his ex 
to the Yardmaster at Brandon, or to Broadview, and they will tell him > 
the train is on time. Then you know you can go down at 3 o’clock or 2 o’cl 
depending whether it’s summer or winter. 


" 
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The first phone call, of course, you would be foolish not to make because 
if the train is running 6 or 7 hours late it is not going to come through until 
| 7 or 8 in the morning, and you can have your night’s sleep. You make that 
-eall and that is at your expense. Then you would be foolish, of course, not to 
make the second long-distance call, because if you get up at 2:30 in the 
| morning and go down to the train, it is quite likely that it will not come 
through until 4:30; so there is no point in sitting down there for 23 hours. 
Having made your second phone call and having been assured—Verdin being 
one hour west of Brandon and roughly an hour east of Broadview, which ever 
| way you are phoning from—“Yes, the train is on time. It has left Brandon. It 

will be in Verdin on time at 3 a.m.’’—you wander down to the station. Having 
_ been assured that the train will arrive on time and having just left Brandon 
at that specified time you wait and, of course, it does not arrive—quite 
frequently—so you have to go to the bus depot, or if you happen to have the 
right amount of change in your pocket to use the pay phone, you phone and 
say, “Where is the train?” They say, “Well, the train is right in Verdin now.” 
You say, “No, it is not. I am here.” They say, “Well, it should be.” This is the 
only consolation you have. At this moment you hear a ‘“hoot-hoot-hoot”, and 
- you are across the street from the bus depot trying to phone, and you think 
“There is my train; you could miss it,’’ and you rush back over and you arrive 
at the platform just in time to find the fast freight going through. You know 
if it is the fast freight going through. It is going to be at least 20 minutes 
before they let a passenger train come down the track. Therefore, although 
they assured you that the train was there you know that you have another 
20 minutes or so to wait. 
; Now, this poor miserable traveller is waiting in this room, and the only 
. sort of communication he has at this time is with his other bored and miserable 
- eo-travellers, and while he is sitting there not too unfrequently those who 
are not travellers will come in and lie down and go to sleep on the floors or 
the benches of this unattended waiting room. 

As I say, you can imagine that you cannot have women travellers coming 
- down there. I was talking to another traveller the other morning, who waited 
until 4.30 for the train. He said the people were waiting in their cars outside, 
and when he came along, a man, then this lady and their daughter ventured 
into the waiting room. Frankly the guessing game now on the Prairies is not 
“Button, button, who has the button,” but “Train, train, where is the train!”’ 


At last your train arrives; you have two or three bags, you see, your baggage 

ear is away up front and your pullman is back further. They always stop it so 

that the pullman people are away out in the yard. Now, you try to load onto 

_ baggage car those two or three extra bags which are not going into your sleeper 

or bedroom, and get on the pullman car in a very short time. There is no man 

there to guide you; there is no baggageman or any other staff there, and you 
can imagine how impossible it is for a lady traveller. 

At the last meeting we had down east I was meeting my wife. Very kindly 
and with all due respect, I must say that the agents, clerks and all the em- 
ployees on the local level are tremendous on the CPR. One of them came down 
' an hour and a half before opening time and personally took the wife’s bags and 
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got them onto the baggage car on his own time. This, of course, was just one 
those favours that a person does for you, but these people are between 
public and the railway. 


Frankly, the result has been that businessmen are going CNR. The near 
stop is about 64 miles from Virden on the CNR mainline, which is Brand 
North. As I was mentioning earlier to the mayor today, we have had to try 
get Miniota declared a stop by the CNR. Virden North is 20 miles away—b 
they tell us it can only be Brandon North or St. Lazare, which is over on 
Saskatchewan border. Therefore, one has to travel 60 miles one way or 120 mi 
return to get onto a transcontinental train unless you take this one CPR train 
3.00 o’clock in the morning. Well, the people coming from Toronto—and we have 
a lot of them coming in the mining industry—are not doing that. They 
“Meet us at Brandon North on the CNR”. So we have to dispatch a car 
arrange other connections for them. Normally we cannot expect these men 
travel on buses because a lot of them want to do some work on their bri 
and so forth. At other times we arrange to lend them a car to go to Winni | 
because there they can catch the four trains of the CNR or the CPR “nine 
at a better time. Now sometimes this is possible and quite feasible and easier 
do in the summer than it is to travel CPR. However, in the winter, when yol 
dispatch a car or a bus, invariably you have storms come up and the person i 
locked in either Winnipeg or in some other centre, or stranded on the highw 
So that in the winter time your choice is to travel either on this one train 
3.00 a.m. in the morning which, of course, can run quite late in the winter, o 
you can take the risk—and it is a serious risk in the winter—of being stranded 
a road some few hundred miles from your home centre, and it is 400 miles, as 
have said, from Virden to Winnipeg. 

There was a day, you know, when they used to say to young businessmetl 
and professional men, “If you pick a town on the mainline of the CPR—this i 
the steel band that binds Canada across the nation; this is the one symbol 
our nationhood and this passenger service represents it—if you settle on such 
mainline, you can always be very sure that your town and your economy 
be reasonably stable; that you always have access out and you have a chance 
attracting industry ane development.” 

In my own experience between December and March, from the different 
national offices that I have had occasion to hold, I have had to make at least 
three long distance trips east and west in that period, three of which I made by 
rail and each one of them I made by CNR. Now this speaks for itself. I live on 
the CPR line, the station is exactly four minutes from my home, and yet I will 
travel 120 miles return trip to go CNR rather than CPR. This is because a 
trains on the CNR are frequent, you can get them in the middle of the day, 
because reservations are reasonably obtained, and frankly the rates are nor- 
mally lower. ; 

Now, I can think of an example. A year ago now we had to attend 
convention in Toronto at the end of August, and I made reservations for 
wife and myself in May. The reservations did not come through and, around 
middle of the summer, I was talking to one of the other officers of this national 
organization in Winnipeg, who was going to Toronto, and he said, “I think 


~ 


instead of flying, I will go by rail.” I said, ‘‘“Normally, this is a much more 
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pleasant way to go,” and I talked him into going by rail. Within a week he had 
his reservation out of Winnipeg; I still did not have mine out of Virden. In 
other words, there seems to be a tendency to block these out and reserve them 
possibly from Winnipeg, and not give reservations from these intermediate 
spots until they see what space is available. So I went to my local agent—he is a 
prince and so are his clerks—and I cited this experience to them and they raised 
the dickens, and as a result, after about another ten days, I got my reservations, 
but after waiting some two to three months and having people in Winnipeg 
being able to get theirs immediately. 

This has been the picture on the ‘‘Canadian” that I have experienced versus 
the CNR. Now before the “Dominion” was taken off we travelled it regularly 
too, as did the other businessmen in Virden, because a lot of our work was also 
of a short range nature, such as at Regina or Winnipeg, in addition to national 
trips. It was not infrequent to go into Winnipeg on the “Dominion” twice a 
week, certainly once a week. Frankly, this trip became more and more 
objectionable as time went on. 

Eventually, they got a long string of express or box cars and put one coach 
,on the back of it, and this was supposed to be the ‘‘Dominion’”’. Again it stopped 
‘away out in the yard, the luggage was loaded onto the platform, and the public 
would have to wander down to this one coach. Then they took off the 
-eafe-parlour car and you could not eat. On the last few trips they even took the 
newsy off. I can tell you of an experience on one of the last trips on that little 
old Toonerville trolley, and that is all it was. The Toonerville trolley was coming 
‘into Brandon, it was 40 below, and we had not had anything to eat. So they had 
a short stop at Brandon and I rushed out to get myself a sandwich. I just had 
time for a sandwich, no time for pie, and the Toonerville trolley started off. I 
got on and we just got out a little way when they stopped and backed up to let 
‘an old couple on. This couple had been in the station at Brandon for half an 
hour waiting for this train, but, because it was cold, foggy and frosty, you could 
not see outside very clearly unless you got right out on the platform. They had 
been assured that they would be told or given information when the train was 
in. Those poor people were so annoyed that they sat there for almost 50 miles, 
after leaving Brandon, as they thought about all the arrangements they had 
made to get on this train and then it had pulled out and left them. This seemed 
to be the whole attitude toward the operation of the Toonerville trolley. 

Now, frankly, we find on the prairies that rail transportation is not a 
luxury and it is not a choice. We speak of buses, but is there any choice in the 
winter when the roads are drifted or when they say, ‘“‘Stay off the highways’? Is 
the bus any choice in this type of country? Is the bus any choice to the man who 
wants to do some work? In a train you can get into a bedroom, and even on the 
day coach on the Toonerville trolley they used to obligingly put up a little desk 
and you could do a little work on it, but you cannot do this on a bouncing 
bus seat. A bus takes 54 hours to go from Virden to Winnipeg, it goes into 
every little town of 100 or 200 people, and this is quite an exhausting trip. 
In fact, the other day the Mayor told me he had been down to the West Indies, 
I believe, and it took him longer to come from Winnipeg to Virden than it 
did from the West Indies to Winnipeg. This is true in all of our travels. We go 
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to more effort to get into Winnipeg or Brandon to get onto international tran: 
portation facilities than we do when we get there. 

As you know, it only takes two hours on a DC-8 flight to go from Toro! 
to Winnipeg and yet we are spending four and four and a half hours to get to 
Yet without this regular transportation or rail transportation on the prairies, we 
are in an area which can very quickly become immobilized; it can become 
drifted and frozen in. What we are afraid of is, as went the “Dominion” so wil 
go the “Canadian”. It will be downgraded; it will probably continue to run late; 
the service will get worse, and eventually that one band of steel, that one ban 
of passenger traffic, the one thing that keeps the nation together, that one 
symbol will go. 

Now we are not arguing for an unreasonable or an uneconomical approach 
to this train transportation problem; this is not expected. However, somethin 
expected, surely, that is simple, clean, and efficient, some form of 
commuter service or day liner which can be provided at least once a day, durin; 
the day, each way, between Calgary and Winnipeg, and then at Winnipeg ya 1 
could connect with your four-seat CNR trains, or you could make connections a 
Regina to go on to Edmonton. If there were a modern commuter car it} 
some limited lunch facilities, which might even be the use of these press button 
machines where you can get a sandwich out, if the traffic did not warran 
anything else, but at least there would be some food on the unit; if it was kept 
clean and attractive the people would use it because it would be easier to de 
on; it would be faster than buses and you could even to a little work on it i 
you wanted to. Such a commuter would also be reliable which is important in 
this area in the winter. We need this daily passenger service, we need it durit 
the day, and we need it across the CPR main line because this is the main lin 
that binds the whole southern part of the prairies, as the CNR does the north 
Unfortunately, unlike Portage, once you leave Portage these lines diverge anc 
the whole southern part does not have the advantage of alternate transportation 
on the CNR. 


This is a social and economic need which is not only necessary for out 
development, but we feel it is very necessary to prevent a deterioration of tl 
major centres outside of Calgary and Winnipeg, along the main line. We 
that our Canadian economy is dependent upon this; it has helped in # 
development of these small cities and market towns. If industry is to diver a 


as we preach at each level of government, as we preach through our comm 
development corporation and our regional development corporation, all th 
work, time and money we are putting into this is lost if we do not, at least, have 
a minimum daily passenger service. Such a service must be maintained if wi 
are going to carry out these policies, and if we are to invest money in t 
development of industry. 


You can well imagine how difficult it might be to try to sella business in 
the town of Virden, with all its facilities, or in a town such as Moosomin ©! 
Indian Head. You cannot sell to these businessmen if they have to say to you, a 
the head of one of the largest mining companies in the world said,—“How se: ; 
get back out of Virden? I said ‘Well, there are some buses in the afternoon 
In fact, I sort of gave him a muffled answer, and was able to get him a ride w it | 
the deputy minister. This was the only way to get him out of there in any kind 
of comfort and style, after which he could take the CNR train in Winnipeg. 
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ie Now, the mainline of this CPR, as you know, crosses various bodies of 
_natural resources such as oil. There is not only oil in this area, as you know and 
'as you saw as you came over the line this morning, but there are potential 
, potash developments. As this railroad crosses even the smallest oil fields in the 
| Virden area, even as it crosses the right-of-way which is only a few feet wide 
'and 2,600 feet long per quarter section, do you know what the revenue is from 
1 the oil off those fields? Well, we do because we fought to recover some of these 
oil rights on some of the branch lines under Section 198 of the Railway Act. If 
those farmers recover the returns from that oil they are getting anywhere from 
$2,000 to $10,000. The CPR is getting, by the equivalent amount of money on 
the main line, $6,000 to $7,000 for crossing a quarter section of land 2,600 feet 
long and so many feet wide. You can imagine the potential and the wealth that 
must be in these land grants if that 2,600 feet will yield an average of $6,000 
and $7,000 in shallow well oil producing areas. 

Now, any business, of course, admittedly can take the position—and we may 
often feel this way in our own businesses—that some part of the business is 
uneconomical. We are in business to do business and we have to gauge the profit 
of the business as a whole, including the uneconomical portion. At the time 
these lands were transferred to the CPR, we say that you have to follow the 
same line of cases as the courts have followed in other cases. There have been 
' arguments over who owned the sand and gravel and whether sand and gravel is 

a mineral. You do not look at the definition of sand and gravel today to see 

whether it is a mineral. The Supreme Court of Canada says no in the Beaumont 

versus Western Minerals case. You look at the vernacular; what was meant, in 

the words of the engineers, that day when the ballast was put down on the 

Trailways. On that basis they decided it was surface and Alberta brought in the 
Surface Sand and Gravel Act. 

And so when you are interpreting this contract with the CPR you must 
look at the vernacular of the people who made the contract, the language of the 
day of the engineers and businessmen, and what was to be provided—an efficient 
service. An efficient service then was not limited, and should not be limited 
today, to freight service. 

Now this voice that we give you of development in industry happens to be 
of the Virden Community Development Corporation. However, I have served as 
solicitor for West-Man Development, which is a regional development corpora- 
tion, and other groups such as this. I say that this is not only the voice of 
Virden, but it is the voice of all those smaller centres, smaller than the City 

of Brandon and the City of Portage, all the other Virdens along the main- 
line. 

I often think of the brief that was submitted by the Lenore subdivision, 
which is not a mainline subdivision, but is a branch line subdivision. I would 
just like to sum up by referring to that brief, which was sent to the federal 
government, the provincial government, the Prime Minister, the Premier of the 

_ province, and the Ministers of Agriculture. This is what the brief says: 

| We respectfully request the immediate appointment of a national 
transportation authority to safeguard and protect the transportation needs 
of the people of Canada and this area, and to arrest retrograde steps in 


transportation, that will deplete the population and depress development 
243154 
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and defeat the economic and social survival and well being of 
Canada in this area. And that absolute unconditional priority be given 
such factors as these rather than any alleged possible economic savi 
on any particular line 

—in our case it was a line, and I say any particular phase of the railr 

business— 

of any railway which received from the people of Canada large mine 
and land concessions as part of its operations and which is operating at 
substantial profit today. 


Respectfully submitted, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Doak, for your realistic 
reasonable presentation. You have provided us with a lot of new material, 


is for sure. 
s | 


e (2.40 p.m.) a 

Mr. SALTsMAN: Let me first of all say, Mr. Doak, how impressed I was with 
your presentation. There is something rather unique about your approach 0 
this whole problem and I think, in the vernacular, I might say sort of a 
hard-headed approach towards the matter. It was not sort of a beating 
of the breast; it was a question of economics and the needs of the community. 

I would like to ask you a couple of conjectural questions regarding 
transportation in your area. First of all, before doing that, how do you arrange 
for air transportation in your area if you want it? "4 


Mr. Doak: Through Winnipeg. rs 

Mr. SALTSMAN: Do you phone direct to Winnipeg or do you have a travel 
agency? 

Mr. Doak: We have a travel agent and it can be obtained either way. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: Let me ask you this. Do you see any merit in the 
establishment of a travel bureau that would handle all reservations, whethe! 
they were for trains, air, or bus? Now you have indicated there was considera- 
ble difficulty in arranging for reservations; the stations are closed, waiting 
facilities are not always proper, and you have to make other travel arrange- 
ments through an agent. Do you see any benefit to a community like yours from 
the point of view of people who do not know about calling the station master, in 
having a central agency that you could call, which would handle all forms of 
travel, rather than the way it is being done now? 4 


™) 

Mr. Doak: There is a certain amount of merit in that. The only thing is that 
you do lose this personal touch and, frankly, I would not have received the 
accommodation that I did—I do not mean I am being favoured; all I want is } 


pf 


same treatment as people in other centres—if it were not for the local man | 


q 


the ground going to bat for me. I would hate to see these good agents and these 
good men on the ground being lost, but I do think there should be some overall 
policy with respect to reservations, whether they be by rail or by plane. When 
you put plane reservations through a travel agent they seem to come through 
exactly the way you placed them. I do not mean you get what you want, Dt 


there does not seem to be any question with Air Canada—and I am 
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‘necessarily an advocate of theirs, or CPA and so forth—when you put a 
reservation through, the man in Winnipeg or Calgary does not get the jump on 
you. You receive your ticket if space is available; you do not get any favours, 
but you get it in proper priority. 
Now what I am saying is that the rail system, whether it is a national rail 
| system or a private company, is making it very difficult if they are practising a 
system whereby one has to wait for weeks for reservations which sometimes 
can be got in a week of two in the city. I agree with your suggestion that 
‘possibly there should be a national rail authority—not nationalization, but 
_authority—whereby reservations, no matter which part of Canada they came in 
from, would have to be treated in the order in which they came in, rather than 
‘on the basis of the smallness or the largeness of the centre from which they 
‘came. 

Mr. SALTSMAN: Now, you talked about a national transportation board. In 
almost every brief that we have heard to date this suggestion has arisen. How 


do you picture the function of a national transportation board? What would this 
board do? 


Mr. Doak: It would have to study the overall needs of transportation in 
Canada and in particular the areas in question. There would be some areas in 
which they would have to say, “Whether you like it or not, Mr. Doak, you will 
have to travel by bus because this does not warrant a day liner.’ I can see this 
particularly in the branch line areas because people do drive and congregate at 
‘one point to board a train. All we are asking for is one band of steel across 
southern Canada where you can get on the train and come in. 

The Board would have to look at the point and decide whether or not there 
is a need for a day liner service or some sort of daily daytime rail service across 
Canada. The question of whether this type of service should be subsidized or 
not would have to be decided by this committee and parliament in the light of 
probably the CPR agreement. However if it is necessary in order to provide this 
service, even though I am against anything of a nationalizational or subsidy 
nature, this may be necessary because this country and the right-of-way was 
built on that line of the CPR. The minute we stop our passenger service that 
way we are going to get more and more travelling to line up from the south, 
which you get anyway to catch the Great Northern. I think it would be a very 
pathetic psychological blow to Canada to ever lose its main line CPR transpor- 
tation authority. This is where your national transportation authority would 
have to come in. In this respect I am not referring to a board because a lot of us 
feel that although the boards act in the best of good faith, they seem so closely 
associated with the industry that they work with, whether it is rail, or liquor or 
highway traffic, that the public does not have the faith in the board that it does 
in the courts or in the House of Commons or, say, in some type of national rail 
authority that would see that these areas were served and, if necessary, 
subsidized. 


Mr. SALTSMAN: This board would then in effect adjudicate between com- 
peting forms of transportation in a determination of what was best in that 
particular area, and the communities involved would have to accept the decision 


of this particular board? 
24315—41% 


have this kind of a national transportation board without really nationalizing all 
forms of transportation because the inherent difficulty of reconciling the 
internal interests? a 
Mr. Doak: I think we must try and let private enterprise, if possible, work 
within this orbit, but not let it have a complete freedom to the detriment of the 
public. a | 
Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I was interested in one part of your | 
personal reference in your very good brief, if I may say. We have heard, in our 
travels, quite a bit about how the older people are still thinking in terms 0! 
railway passenger service, but the new and younger generation seems orien 
to the air. I was wondering about your own thoughts, as a lawyer who I 
travels nationally quite often, why it is that you particularly seem to think 2 
se of railway passenger service for your own use instead of perhaps going }; 
Trans-Air to Winnipeg and the like. Do you think that in time you will come to 
use the air, or is this a convenience, or are you old-fashioned and still prefer the 
train? y 
Mr. Doak: There are three aspects to that. I made three trips to the east by 
air in February and I found it was rush-rush; you do not get caught up in 
work. I like to take the train in order to get some work done on it. I have als 
found that this is the general swing amongst professional men, particularly o1 t 
west. We all used the air almost exclusively after the war, and still de 
whenever we have to make rush trips which, I would say, are the majority ¢ 
our trips. However, I would say that I take about three-tenths or four-tenths ¢ 
my trips, a little less than half, by rail; I take them on a week end and 
accomplish the work which I did not have done before. Now this is in th 
summer. But in the winter it is a different situation. Then we have no choice 
because we have difficulty getting into Winnipeg and sometimes even to Brando! 


, 
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Mr. Doak: Right. 7 

Mr. SALTSMAN: Now, as someone who has been in business and as someone 
who is a solicitor and has acted on behalf of various litigants, do you not 
some great difficulty in adjudicating between the various interests involved 
the granting of franchises, for instance, between a railroad and a bus comp 
or between a bus company and perhaps a limousine service? How do you 
about resolving these difficulties? 

Mr. Doak: Well, you cannot resolve all difficulties, you cannot be all thi 
to all men, but your point is well taken and wherever possible there should b 
some competing form of transportation. Although we are receiving tremend 
service on the CNR I suppose we are faced with the aspect that if it took over 
rail transportation, then it might deteriorate. For example, when Air C 
faced the competition of CPA, we noticed a pick-up in Air Canada. So that. 
think where possible we must maintain competition; it is the life line. However, 
where it is completely uneconomical to maintain competition, I would rat 
have some type of service. J 

Mr. SALTSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I have one last question. q 

The CHAIRMAN: Your time has expired. 

Mr. SALTSMAN: I was leading to this point. Do you think it is possible to 
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to catch air transportation. As you know, we had the Winnipeg blizzard, and 
_ frequently, in the smaller areas, we may have these come up once or twice a 
_ month. On this last trip we had to leave our cars in Winnipeg; we had taken the 
_ CNR from Brandon North and had the car driven into Winnipeg, intending to 
_ come back by car. Therefore, you are not entirely masters of your own destiny. 
_I think, as you say, there has been a tendency to air traffic, but there is also a 

swing back, a cycle, to rail traffic providing it is efficient and meets the needs. 

There is a place for both systems in the economy and, like so many new fads or 
new things, we go all one way and then we tend to come back some. 


! The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Doak, I know you want to get 

_ away early. I hope we see you very shortly. 

/ We have Mr. Norman S. Bergman, Vice-Chairman of the Transportation 
Committee of the Brandon Chamber of Commerce, and Vice-President of the 

_ Manitoba Chambers of Commerce. Mr. Bergman appeared before us in Ottawa 

_on March 24 with the delegation of the western mayors. There has been printed 
to our minutes of Thursday, March 24, as Appendix H, the submission of the 
City of Brandon, Manitoba. Mr. Bergman is representing the City, the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Industrial Commission of Brandon. Since we already have 
the brief presented to us in print in our minutes, Mr. Bergman will touch upon 

_ the highlights of it and submit himself to questions. 


@ (2.50 p.m.) 
Mr. BERGMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel somewhat like a clean-up 
man because I think everything I am going to say I have heard from someone 
else. There does not seem to be that much point in repetition, so I will make 
some observations. With respect to our submission in your minutes when we 
appeared in Ottawa, you must recall that we merely filed it and made no 
mention of it. This morning I think Mayor Magnacca commented on the address 
of welcome to this committee that was contained in the editorial pages of the 
Brandon Sun yesterday, which contained some information and so on. I think 
‘apart from me saying, on behalf of those different organizations which I 
represent, ‘“Welcome to you”, I would like to file this for your minutes, sir, and 
just read the first line which says: 
Brandon welcomes the members of the House of Commons commit- 
tee on transportation and communications which meets here tomorrow. 
There is some meat in there, but I think it will save time by merely filing it. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have a motion to have this printed; it is moved by Mr. 
MacEwan and seconded by Mr. Caron. You have the editorial of the Brandon 
Sun of Wednesday, May 11, 1966 entitled “The Dominion” listed in the normal 
course of our minutes in the brief of Mr. Bergman. 


Mr. BerGmMaAN: I want to make one observation, Mr. Chairman, which I 
have not heard other people make to this committee. We made it ourselves at 
different times when we have been referring to this. I think I should tell you 
that I feel today that I am fighting for two things. One is the re-instatement of 
the “Dominion”, on which you have gathered a tremendous amount of evidence. 
However, I want to make it clear that I feel—and I said this to the National 
‘Board of Directors’ meeting of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce last 
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month—that today, gentlemen, we are fighting for the retention of The 
Canadian. 

Now, I believe the statements of Messrs. Crump and Emerson when they > 
say they want to get out of the passenger business. When you Sra 
them, if my memory is correct with respect to what I have read, on thei 
submissions to this Committee at earlier hearings, they gave you no assuran 
whatsoever that the “Canadian” would remain for any permanent length 
time. I think you must have that realization before you today. You have 
on the train; I think you have been on it about three times or will have b 
before you leave. You have found that an attrition has taken place over the p 
several months with “The Canadian”. It began long before the Dominion w 
taken off and it is in effect now. : 


| 

| 

4 

I mentioned, and I think it is your minutes when the mayors were down wn in 
| 

| 


published number of passengers that were on these respective trains were 1 

on the CPR Canadian, and either 205 or 210 on the CNR train. Now, obviously 
this is an indication to me, that one is aggressively trying to run as many cars as 
possible to carry passengers, while the other one is not. I think you heard from 


> 


with, that it is a difficult problem—someone was asking a question this morning 
about discrimination of Mayor Magnacca, and he clearly said there was no 
discrimination as far as colour, creed, race or anything of that nature is | 
concerned—and there is discrimination in this respect. Mr. Doak was perfectly | 
correct in saying that when you want to get a long distance reservation on the 
Canadian out of Brandon, you have to wait until someone in Winnipeg has 
attended to it. 

Now, I get much better service the few times, I will admit, that I use tree 
travel, and I will say that I prefer it to air travel. When I want a reservation, | 
and I have one day’s notice to give it, I phone one of my friends in the CPRi 
Winnipeg. I find that I can get the reservation allocated to me in this way. IfI 
do it through the Brandon office, I have to wait for the normal Si 
processing such a reservation. Now, this is discrimination of a nature. How the 
fix it, I do not know, but I do not think I should have any more difficulty in 
getting a train reservation, on adequate notice, than anyone else who is situ- 
ated differently geographically than I am, provided these areas of reservation 
are available. But I want to make this point clear to you, gentlemen, that 
feel very strongly on this point from what I have read of the late president 
the CPR and the chairman of the board. I feel that they have warned us fai 
and bluntly, as representatives of free enterprise, that they are going out of 
the passenger business. I do not believe there is anyone who examines their 
writings, their statements, and the quotations from their public speeches, 
can disagree with that in any way. This is a problem in the passenger service 
which I think this committee has to look at, in making a proper assessment 
the specific issue before them, namely the Dominion. " 

You have heard many comments about the agreement of 1880. 
agreement was made under certain circumstances, where the then 
Minister felt it was vital to bind this country together. It was an agreement 
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part, that was for the development of Canada; it was also, specifically and 


' 


politically, for the union of the extreme west of this country with the eastern 
portions. I do not think anybody has ever yet quarrelled with the idea behind 


_ the building of the CPR railroad. 


You have heard various suggestions with respect to what was involved in 
the land grant and the cash grant. We have made comments in this regard in 
the brief which has been filed. However, I do agree with Mr. Doak who put 
the matter quite distinctly, and I am not going to take too much time on this 


_ particular point except to enunciate our thinking, because the governments of 


the four prairie provinces have all appealed to the Privy Council concerning 


_ the legal question as to whether or not there is a right on the part of the CPR to 
_ abandon this service. 


Now, I want to strongly emphasize that the area of examination is, what 


_ did the agreement of 1880 mean at the time it was made? It is a fact that we 


have gone through a steady change of economics, a change in the modes of 
transportation, and we are living closer together, but all of these things are not 
to be taken into account when studying the agreement of 1880. I feel that they 


should be dealt with by legislation which is introduced and approved by the 


) 


House of Commons in session when dealing with that particular subject matter. 
If there is something wrong, it can only be corrected by legislative change. I 


submit that the method of downgrading the Dominion, as I said in the brief, 


} 


} 


was a matter of being in contempt of the Board of Transport Commissioners 


-when they did not return the Dominion to its status in September that it 


previously had. We made quite a bit of the fact that one engine, one coach and 
two passenger cars was reducing this to the degree of being merely a Tooner- 


_ ville trolley. I remember early in September, the first time I took a passenger 


from Montreal to get on that train to go back to Winnipeg and then onward to 
eastern Canada, I got a shock when I saw the condition of that train with 
regard to what had taken place deliberately as policy by the CPR, and I was 
ashamed that that train stopped in Brandon, even if it did carry passengers. I 
think we are entitled to a service that will be promoted and become efficient, 
and not one that is discouraging to ride on. 

Therefore, our major submission, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that we want 
the retention of decent train services as existed in 1964 and prior to that time. 


@ (3.00 p.m.) 
I believe I should also say this, and I hope I do not make too many enemies 


in distant parts, I feel that when the mayors of the eight western cities 
appeared before the committee, although they did not say too much, I wish that 


Calgary and Winnipeg were not associated with us in this particular submission 


to your study. I feel that they have gained certain developments in air travel; 
they have much better rail facilities than the smaller communities served by 
the CPR have in this southern prairie region, and I feel that a lukewarm part- 
ner is worse than no partner at all. In my opinion, anyone finding fault with 
our submission is going to look for the weaknesses and the lukewarm support. 
As nice as the people in Calgary and Winnipeg are, and I have many friends 
in both places, I do wish, for the purposes of this appeal, that they had not seen 
fit to associate themselves with us. They have a much weaker case than we in 
the West have, and therefore it is much easier to punch holes in it, and I would 
like our case to be as strong as possible. 
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I think you will agree that Canada is developing regionally. You have th 
Maritime region, you have Quebec basically as another region, and you hav 
Ontario which is close by as another region. You have roughly, I would think, 
three and a half of the western provinces; you have the three prairie provin 
who are all united in this problem of transportation, both with respect to rai 
passenger, highway, and air. You have British Columbia linked with them | 
some extent, but also developing, especially on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, in somewhat a different regional concept, with slightly different 
problems than we would have in our areas. 


Therefore, you have to have a look at what the transportation requirements - 
are in this particular region inasmuch as you are looking at it from a complete 
transcontinental approach. You have special studies or special comments on t 
regional development requirements of the prairie region. It was recognized by 
the Economic Council of Canada that these are the areas which have to 
looked at to see what the needs are in this particular area to associate with 
rest of Canada. I still say that the members of this committee, in yo 
individual capacity as representatives of the country, as members of Parliament, 
have to give some sociological thought to the question of Canadian unity, and 
not let pockets of isolation develop in the different units. I am a little hesitant to 
try to make any comparisons with other particular problems. However, there is 
a feeling in the west, in the Prairie region—and I think this has been indicated to 
some extent in the ballot boxes that have been counted these past few 
elections—that we have been neglected. There is a feeling in the west, gentle- 
men, amongst many of them that we do not count. Obviously in the legislation 
you have passed, this is not a fair assessment. I feel that the Area Development 
Incentives Plan legislation is the most ideal legislation that I have ever known 
of for the development of certain areas that are suffering from the general 
growth ratio that is common, and many other factors. People like to know that 
you are concerned with seeing there is proper legislation, such as the Area 
Development Incentives Plan, and are taking a keen interest in seeing that 
private enterprise, which I support, does not bluntly look at the dollar bill and 
follow a policy of attrition, where they get out of the less romantic and the 
money losing area they say, of railway passenger service so they can move 
potash, sulphur and these other things. I feel that they are to blame themselves, 
to some extent, over the box car shortage and the way the hearings of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners started in Winnipeg last September, when 
some of our rural people hollered for the diesels to pull box cars instead 
pulling passengers. I think that part of that shortage is the lack of faith on 
part of the directors of our railroads in not realizing that potash would move as 
much as it did, that the sulphur development would be there, and that oil and 
these other things would develop as fast as they did. I think as a result of this 
poor estimate of Canadian growth, they automatically directed their thoughts 
the less romantic and less possible areas of passenger service. 

I once made a comment to a meeting of the Canadian Chamber 
Commerce, and I am going to repeat it to you gentlemen now to try and express 
to you some of the feelings that we have developed in the west of being 
neglected. I said at that time, and I said it as a result of information that had © 
been given to me, that Bill C-120, and I am going to mention it because it de 
in part, Mr. Chairman, with passenger service, seemed to be railroad orien 


“eg 
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and the comment was made—now remember what I am saying; this is not an 
accusation—that Bill No. C-120 could not have been written better if it had been 
turned over to the railroad people to draw up and then submit. I am making no 
accusation that there was any collusion or anything of this nature; I merely felt 
that it was a completely railway oriented bill. And now it has come to light that 


the bill was basically written and prepared for the government of Canada by an 
employee of the CNR who was seconded to the department. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bergman, excuse me for interrupting you. 
Mr. BERGMAN: Do you want me to get out of this particular field? 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Well, I think, according to the rules, you are away 
from the main subject, and further we have another brief to attack before we 
leave. We have already made accommodation with the bus line to leave here 
around four o’clock, and a few members have indicated that they would like to 
question you. If you would shorten your brief, it would help the Committee. 


Mr. BERGMAN: I think I will stop there, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Well, as one coming from the Maritimes, 


Mr. Bergman, I certainly appreciate any criticisms that you might have, and 


certainly not only in the transportation field. I was wondering though if you 


' would not agree that there is some inconsistency in your remarks in attaching 


the development of regionalism nationally when you yourself do not want to 
recognize that within each particular province, the large centres such as 


_ Winnipeg and Calgary should be recognized as the transportation centres? 


Mr. BERGMAN: I did not say that at all. The point I was trying to make, Mr. 
Bell, was this, that you are going to hear representatives from Calgary and 
Winnipeg. The need for the Dominion and for other transportation services is 
not as great in those centres. Therefore, when they appear before you they are 
not going to be as strong. I agree that Calgary and Winnipeg are large 
transportation centres. I will tell you, from personal knowledge, that one of the 
biggest problems we face in Manitoba in development is the fact that Winnipeg 
is such a large rail centre. You have some of these problems of transportation 
in the Maritimes that we recognize, and are sympathetic with, but I do not 
want to leave that impression with any member of the committee, Mr. Bell. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Well, then, from the provincial briefs of 
Manitoba and Alberta, we should perhaps get a more provincial and a wider 
scope to this than from the other ones. I am also wondering if some of your 


criticisms, and I must say that I agree with many of them, would not be 


satisfied by the recommendations that British Columbia put forward under Mr. 
Brazier, which I have here and I will just sum them up. I think they were very, 


very good. He just gave those to us this last time coming through, but he 


suggested that there be a study made of the responsibilities under the 1880 Act, 
and also that the services now in existence, passenger-wise, be frozen, that 
there be no further discontinuances without a reference by the CPR to 
Parliament and resulting changes in the act. This would, at least, satisfy two of 


_ the major criticisms you have made. Am I correct, sir? 


Mr. BERGMAN: Well— 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): In other words, you criticize the Canadian 
and the possibility that they are making plans to discontinue in view of 


| 


2 
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statements made by the President a few years ago. Then you also made 
reference to the responsibilities that still exist to the railway. Now, if we 
combine these two and the recommendation we might make along the lines of 
Mr. Brazier’s thoughts, would this help to satisfy you? ; 


Mr. BERGMAN: This would be of assistance. I think the big thing that is a 
concern to the people in the west is that not only have we lost something, bu 
we appear to be in the process of losing more, that something is going 
disappear. A concentrated effort to discourage passenger traffic on the Canadian 
is certainly going to allow the CPR to say to you one, two or three years fom 
now, “Look at how much money we are losing.” And we would think that any 
freezing order would be to study the standards that existed, and that they m 
be maintained because the fact that they are going to run 14 passenger cars ; 
day is not the complete answer; they have to maintain all standards as well. 


Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Bergman, we heard evidence today from the Mayor 
Portage la Prairie, I believe it was, that the bus company deliberately set a 
schedule to coincide with the Dominion out of his city, and that immediately 
upon the elimination of the Dominion, that they too dropped their schedule, 
they eliminated their bus service. Now, do you think this has happened to 
Brandon as well? 4 


Mr. BERGMAN: Because I am living in Brandon I know that these things are 
taking place, but there is an argument that should be considered before there is 
any particular condemnation. In many cases the buses were feeding passengers 
to and from train arrivals. j 


Mr. ByrNE: The Dominion? 

Mr. BERGMAN: Oh, yes. Those would be schedules. I am going back some- 
time. 4 

Mr. ByrNE: You are paralleling now? ie 

Mr. BERGMAN: Oh, I see, paralleling? No. He would know, sir. u 


Mr. Byrne: In the event that this transportation board is set up, that has 
been suggested, right across the country, I presume that this board would have 
to have the powers, as was suggested here by one of the previous witnesses, to 
say, “You must have a bus service; you must have a train service”. Now, do you 
believe that the public across the prairie region would accept, in the event that 
it was ordered by the board, that the Dominion was to go back on, or an 
alternative rapid transit service, that a franchise protecting this service would 


be acceptable? 
@ (3.20 p.m.) ®: | 
Mr. Bergman: Anybody granting a franchise or having the right to grant a 
franchise, I presume, is going to have the authority to set the rates too to make 
sure that they are (a) reasonable and (b) compensatory. We have that situation | 
with respect to truck service in the Province of Manitoba and we have it in all 
the provinces where franchises are set for a particular type of service. x | 
| 


Mr. DEACHMAN: This would be crossing the provincial boundaries? q 
Mr. BERGMAN: They work on the basis that you can cross our particular 
province once you get permission from your own province. This is Manitoba’ | 


case. | 
, 


i 
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Mr. ByRNE: I mean this would be accepted? 
Mr. BERGMAN: It is quite possible it would be accepted. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Bergman. We want to 
thank you for your magnificent exposé and I am very, very sorry that I had to 
shorten the question period. 


Mr. CARON: You have claimed that you want the services of the government 
to be placed back on service. Do you believe that instead of having one express 
train such as the Canadian, which takes a short time to come from the east to 
the west, and one local, such as the Dominion which takes a lot more time, that 
the two should be exactly the same whose times of departure from Montreal 
and Vancouver would be 12 hours apart? The two trains would stop only during 
the daytime from 7 in the morning to 7 at night. Do you think that this would 
change the situation at all? 


Mr. BERGMAN: You really have two questions there. While the two services 
are there, I think one should be a daytime service and the other a night time 
service. By the way, one of the deficiencies now is that certain express service is 
gone which was available on passenger services. I do not think it is important, 
for the dropping of freight, whether it is daylight or dark, as long as there are 
- facilities to receive it. People will get on a train at night if they have to, but it 
is discouraging for them to get up in the middle of the night to catch a train if 
they can have an alternate one in the daytime. Does that help you at all? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Bergman. 


The fifth and the last brief is from the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen 
and I will call upon Mr. Bert Lane, a retired passenger conductor, to present 
the brief. 


Mr. Bert LANE: Mr. Chairman and Members of the Standing Committee on 
Transport and Communications, gentlemen, before I start in to deliver this brief 
I would like an opportunity to give a short explanation. You will notice during 
the delivery of this brief that we have purposely avoided the economics of this 
transportation argument. We are the men who work the trains. We simply feel 
that our knowledge of the mechanics of the operation are better understood by 
us than a lot of others where conversely, the economics can be better argued 
before this committee by the experts who are making studies of these things 
every day. I just wanted to make that explanation so that you would under- 
stand that what we have quoted in our brief deals mostly with the fact that we 
are convinced that the abandonment of rail service is being justified by the 
downgrading of the service first, in order to better patronage, and from then on 
it is a matter of pulling off trains. 

We deeply appreciate and welcome this opportunity to make representa- 
tions before your Committee in the interests of retaining and improving 
Passenger train facilities on Canadian Pacific Railway. We readily admit that in 
_ presenting this brief, our interests are two-fold. First, as Canadian citizens, we 
want to ensure that efficient and adequate transportation is and will be 
available always, to all who wish to travel in any direction in this country and 
of course, as a labour organization representing the men who actually man and 
Operate the trains, we are also vitally concerned in retaining and even en- 
hancing job prospects for our men. 
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We do not and cannot agree that rail passenger travel is now outmoded. It 
may be true that the privately owned automobile, the modern bus and the rapid 
development of air travel, all present increased competition to our passenge! 
trains. The monopoly on passenger business, long held by the railroads may be 
ended, but it is our considered opinion that due to the greatly expanded demand 
for travel accommodations that is manifest today, the facilities offered by 2 
three alternatives will be taxed to the limit in trying to fulfil that demand. The 
fact that most workers in Canada and United States now enjoy paid annual 
vacations, opens up a new and vast potential to be exploited for holiday trave 
When one considers that of all this vast potential, only a very small percentage 
have ever experienced the luxury and delights of a rail trip across this country 
and through our magnificent mountain ranges, scenery which has few parallels 
any place in the world, one cannot help wondering why we are not out selling ~ 
what we have to offer instead of throwing up our hands in surrender at the 
first show of competition. 

Several years have gone by since management of CPR intimated that i 
their opinion rail travel had outlived its place in the transportation field, and 
that it was their intention to withdraw from this service as rapidly as conditions 
warranted, and we contend that from that time right up to the present, they 
have used every opportunity to down-grade passenger train facilities and by so 
doing, hasten the day when they could prove that the service was no longer 
economically operational and therefore should be withdrawn. ; 

Management of CPR have repeatedly stated that being in the a 
business, their principal commodity was transportation, both passengers 
merchandise. Now to sell this commodity to the public—the customer—it would 
be necessary, in face of stiff competition, to guarantee the most expedien' 
service possible, and it must be admitted that in freight service, accompli 
ments have far exceeded the most optimistic anticipations resulting in faster, 
heavier freight trains, maintaining fast running schedules through the use of 
multiple diesel units in order to ensure on-time delivery. Much credit is due in 
this quarter. u 

But what of the other quarter—passenger service? Here the picture is 
entirely different and in order to properly evaluate present conditions, let us 
back a few years and take a look at what existed before the down-grading was 
started. d 

Passenger train service on Canadian railroads was always regarded as the 
senior service; passenger trains had preference over all other trains as they | 
moved across the country and every effort was made to maintain schedules to . 

the point that it was often said that the Canadian farmer could set his watch 
by the arrival or departure of CPR passenger trains. It was also the ultimate 
promotion of our men in train service and proud indeed was the man who 
finally, after long years of service, found himself in charge of one of thesé | 
trains. Every effort was made by both management and the men, to ensure 

CPR passenger travel was the ultimate. Equipment was kept in good repair, 
clean, well ventilated, warm in winter and cool and pleasant in summer. Extra 
power was added, when found necessary, in order to maintain schedules and a— 
meal in a CPR dining car was an important and memorable event in m 


‘ 
persons’ lives. id | 
- | 


‘ 
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But all this ended several years ago, and today the picture is entirely 
different. Just a little over a year ago an announcement was made of the 
cancellation of the mail contracts on CPR passenger train, “The Dominion”. This 
caused considerable apprehension on the part of our men, as it was generally 
believed that the elimination of the mail on these trains was a forerunner of the 
eventual elimination of the train itself. But our fears were short-lived when an 
immediate assurance was given through a public announcement from the 
President of CPR “that he knew of no immediate plan to withdraw the 
Dominion from service and that the cancelling of the mail contract was a step 
towards improving the service as it would eliminate a great many stops, and 
thus speed up the service to the travelling public.” It is true that the train was 
operated through the ensuing months as a conventional passenger train with 
dining and sleeping car facilities, including “Dome” cars, but it is also true that 
the service was far from attaining the usual CPR standards. Day coaches 
were generally overcrowded with little or no attempt to keep them clean and 
tidy, dining facilities were over-taxed and, but for almost super-human efforts 
on the part of the harrassed dining car employees, would have, at times, 
collapsed completely. 

Little or no effort was made to maintain schedules resulting in frequent 
delays in side tracks waiting for freight trains that were regarded as being more 
important than passenger trains and it is an established fact that nothing is 
more irritating to the traveller than having his train hours late for no real 
reason. All in all, it certainly was not a service that would recommend itself to 
the traveller and was undoubtedly developed that way for no other reason than 
to discourage patronage. Finally, at the close of the tourist season, which is 
about the time schools and colleges re-open for the new fall term, CPR 
management announced the complete withdrawal of the Dominion, in spite of 
the fact that just a few months earlier, the Company President had given his 
solemn assurance that no such action was contemplated. 

However, the announcement of the termination of the service was followed 
by violent protests from cities, towns and villages across the country, resulting 
in an order from the Board of Transport Commissioners instructing the 
Company to “retain the present Dominion service until an investigation could 
determine whether or not the withdrawal was justified.” Please note that we 
have underlined “present Dominion service” because on the date this order was 
issued, the train was still operating as a conventional main line passenger train, 
sleeping cars, dining cars, Dome cars, news agent services. 

But the train that operated as the Dominion after the Board of Transport 
Commissioners forced the Company’s hand, was an entirely different matter. It 
consisted of two day coaches and one baggage car. Gone were the sleeping and 
dining facilities as also was, for the most part, the train news agent with his 
stock of confections and sandwiches and coffee. The result? Let us draw you a 
word picture of the conditions facing the traveller who ventured to utilize the 
“Dominion” from Winnipeg, west. He boarded the train in or around 10:00 a.m. 
in Winnipeg, and had no opportunity to obtain even a cup of coffee until arrival 
at Brandon, about 1:00 p.m. Here the station restaurant was still in operation, 
so the first few customers were able to procure one of the famous CPR 
sandwiches and coffee, if desired. But the service offered was very limited and 
usually only the first few arrivals were served, owing to the very limited 
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stop-over time allowed. It is significant that, while this schedule stop was only 
15 minutes, which made it impossible for the majority of passengers to obtain 
service, it was not unusual for this train to put into a side track a few minutes 
after departure from Brandon and wait anywhere from 10 to 30 or 40 minutes 
for some important East-bound freight train. 

Proceeding west from Brandon, the next scheduled 10 minute stop was — 
Broadview, Saskatchewan, about 4:00 p.m. But here the Company had clo 
down the station restaurant, so once again, no chance for the passengers 
obtain anything to eat, and six hours have elapsed since leaving Winnipeg. N 
stop, Regina. A 30 minute stop, but here the CPR restaurant closed at 7:00 p.m. 
which was also the exact time of arrival of the train, so once again the 
passengers get nothing to eat. Moose Jaw is next, but here the Company found 
it absolutely necessary to pull the train several hundred yards west of : 
station for servicing, and as the restaurant here is in the station, once again it 
was impossible to get anything to eat and it is now over 10 hours since 
departure from Winnipeg. The same condition pertained on west from Moose 
Jaw, with the end result that passengers riding this train west from Winnipeg 
had no access to food until arrival at Calgary, some 20 hours later and it must 
be remembered that, included among these passengers were small children and 
aged adults. Yet the Company’s excuse for discontinuing the service was “lack | 
of patronage”. You, gentlemen, can draw your own conclusions. We would like 
to add, at this point, however, that it was during this period of depressed and © 
down-graded operation that the Company compiled the figures showing the © 
number of passengers carried on this train, figures which undoubtedly — 
influenced the decision of the Board of Transport Commissioners to sanction the — 
eventual withdrawal of the “Dominion”. 

At this time we would like to draw your attention to the present day 
operation of the “Canadian’’, CPR’s last remaining transcontinental passenger — 
train. A few months ago, one of the highest ranking officers of the Company, — 
when asked about the eventual withdrawal of this train, stated almost word for — 
word, that which was given out by the Company President a few years ago, | 
concerning the elimination of the Dominion, “we knew of no immediate plan 
to pull off the Canadian and that as long as the Company remained in the 
passenger business, the usual high standard of service would be maintained.” 
These high sounding words are just as reassuring now as they were one year 
ago, and are undoubtedly intended for exactly the same purpose—to allay any 
and all fears concerning the withdrawal of the Canadian, while the down-grad- 
ing of the service slowly continues in an attempt to discourage patronage and 
thus make this withdrawal inevitable. Let us look at the facts. When this equip- 
ment was first put into service, it was considered to be the most modern ; 
beautiful on the North American continent. But during the last 2 or 3 years, 
maintenance and upkeep have ben dropped to a minimum, resulting in noisy 
clattering coaches and sleepers, frequent failure of heating and cooling equip-_ 
ment, resulting in great inconvenience to the traveller and at times, even to 
hardship and suffering. We know you gentlemen can appreciate, if you haven’t 
already experienced, just what the end result would be when heating fails dur- 
ing our severe winter weather or air conditioning fails during our hot summer 
weather and all because of failure on the part of the Company to provide. 
proper inspection and maintenance and to have competent and experien 
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mechanical personnel at other than just a few of the main terminals. Cer- 
tainly it detracts considerably from the promise to maintain the usual high 
standards, made such a short time ago. 


But probably the greatest deterrent to efficient handling of rail travel lies 
in the ticket and reservation department. It must be remembered that when this 
Canadian was first put into operation, all accommodations, day coach and sleep- 
ing cars had to be reserved before the passenger was allowed to entrain. These 
regulations were later liberalized to the point that if a prospective passenger 
had failed to procure reservations or tickets, he could entrain and purchase his 
train ticket from the Conductor. This practice only added to the existing 
confusion. Seats were being reserved through some ticket offices, while at the 
same time the train conductor, without knowing which seats were reserved at 
stations further along the line, was allowing his intermediate passengers to 
occupy seats which in a great many instances were already allotted to someone 

else. Duplicating of seats became a daily occurrence and it was not unusual to 
find 3 or 4 passengers holding reservation slips for the same seat and each one 
insisting that he and he alone should be allowed to occupy it. 

Sleeping car services were in an even more chaotic jumble, due, primarily, 
to duplicate sales, failure to provide accommodation even when it was readily 
available. Refusal to accommodate prospective passengers from the smaller 
urban centres and long delays in confirming requested accommodations. The 
number of instances where these failures have occurred during the past several 

years is almost endless and would be almost impossible to record, but for the 
sake of providing your Board with some examples, we ask your indulgence 
while we cite a few of the cases of which we have irrefutable knowledge. 

1. Some time ago one of our local citizens planned a trip to Miami, Florida, 
for his invalid wife and himself. They planned on flying south from Toronto and 
applied for a compartment from here to Toronto on the CPR Canadian. This 
application was made 5 or 6 weeks in advance of their departure date and after 

several days’ delay, their reservation was confirmed. He went to the CPR ticket 

Office and paid for the rail and sleeper tickets and during the following several 
weeks, made intermittent enquiries from the ticket office to insure that no 
-slip-up could occur that would displace him. On each enquiry—the last one just 
$3 days before departure—he was reassured that all was well, and yet the 

morning he went down to start the trip, he was informed that a duplicate sale 

had given possession of his compartment to a couple travelling from Vancouver 
_to Toronto, and that no other “room space” was available. Because he had 
already set up his itinerary out of Toronto, the trip to that point was made on 
_ the Canadian with his invalid wife occupying a lower berth from which she had 

to be carried to and from the toilet facilities which in turn, necessitated his 
_ sitting up through the night in order to look after her. Is it not significant that 
this kind of treatment is handed out to the travelling public by a Company that 
boasts of the fact that they are able to spot and report the exact location of any 
- load of freight, while it moves across the country to its destination? 

2. An elderly couple residing at or near Estevan, Saskatchewan, planned 
on spending Christmas with their son in Windsor, Ontario. There is, of course, 
| no passenger train service out of Estevan, necessitating a trip by car or bus 
_ from Estevan to Regina in order to catch the Canadian. After departure from 
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Regina, the train conductor learned that, in spite of the fact that th 
destination was Windsor, the agent at Estevan, from whom their tickets w 
purchased, had only been able to sell them tickets from Regina to Sudbury 
that they would be required to make their own further arrangements coveri 
the balance of the trip from Sudbury to Toronto, to Windsor. It was qui 
apparent that this couple were totally unaccustomed to travelling and th 
anxiety over what action they would have to take at Sudbury, was plai 
spoiling the entire trip for them. Is this an example of our “usual high stan 
of service”? 

3. Just previous to last Christmas, a Winnipeg resident decided to take 
trip to Edmonton to visit his aged parents. Upon calling CPR depot, he w 
given a phone number for reservations but upon dialing this number, 
recorded voice informed him that the ‘‘Reservations” number had been chan 
and that he must now call number so and so. You can imagine his surprise 
bewilderment, when upon dialing this last number he discovered that he 
then connected up with the CNR ticket office. Is it any wonder that our trai 
are running half empty? 

4. One more case of gross inefficiency concerns a lady residing in Whi 
wood, Saskatchewan, who wished to take a trip to Vancouver and return, bu 
when she went to CPR depot to purchase her ticket, she was informed that 
Canadian could not stop at Whitewood and she was sold a ticket Regina © 
Vancouver and return to Regina, and had to take a bus from Whitewood in 
order to board the Canadian at Regina. We might add that under the then 
existing Company passenger tariffs, a ticket Whitewood to Vancouver and 
return cost exactly the same as one from Regina to Vancouver and return. 


We could go on and on citing cases of similar inefficiency and neglect in the 
handling of this traffic on CPR, but this would merely constitute a repetition 
which would certainly prove to be undesirable. We have reviewed the foregoi 
merely to point out that down-grading of passenger service on CPR is a 
undisputable fact and we know that other presentations made here today 
add to and enhance the assertions we have made herein. 

In closing, let us thank you for this opportunity to present our views andl 
again remind you that we are railway men, proud of our vocation and proud ¢ 
our company. We firmly believe that rail travel can still maintain its rightful 
place in the field of transportation if given a decent chance and we fervently 
hope that your Committee can find the means and determine a future course that 
will justify our faith in this service. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Lane. ¢ 

Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Lane, my questions are very brief, Mr. Chairman yut 
first I would like to say to the Committee that I have had the pleasure 
meeting Mr. Lane a good number of years ago and I was very happy to r 
the acquaintance today. Now, I would like to ask Mr. Lane in what capacity 
worked on the Canadian National Railways; what was his employment. 2 


| 


Mr. LANE: I was a conductor. © 


Mr. Fawcett: You have worked both the “Dominion” and the ‘cone 
as a train conductor. 
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Mr. LANE: For many years, yes. 


Mr. Fawcett: Well, this is one point I want to get across; these are my 
gauestions. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: On page 4, paragraph 2 of your brief, you say: But probably 
the greatest deterrent to efficient handling of rail travel lies in the ticket and 


ie department. In your experience can you suggest some significant 
improvements in this area? 


Mr. LANE: In this area? Why not in the operations. We find out today that 
the ‘‘Canadian”— 


t 


Mr. O’KEEFE: That you suggest could be made. 


Mr. LANE: Well, let me suggest this, this is a modern age, this is 1966; we 
find out that air companies have these electronic devices to look after reserva- 

_tions. I believe the Canadian National have instituted that thing and here we 
are operating under a scheme that existed nearly fifty years ago. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Would you advocate then the nationalization of the CPR; 
would you advocate nationalization of the Canadian Pacific Railways, the whole 
railway? 

Mr. Lane: I still would be personally in favour of private enterprise, but I 
do not think that private enterprise, whoever they are, should be big enough to 
dictate what the people in this country, particularly in the western part of this 
country, have to put up with in the way of transportation. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: When you use the word “transcontinental”, what do you 
envisage, from British Columbia to where? 


Mr. LANE: We use there the words ‘‘transcontinental train” to differentiate 
from what we used to know as the local trains. We had many of them here at one 
time. The transcontinental trains on both lines were transcontinental from 
Montreal to Vancouver. 


Mr. CARTER: I would like to ask the witness about the downgrading 
referred to in the last paragraph on page 3. We have had many references to 
downgrading of the “Dominion”, but this is the first one I have seen that refers 
to the downgrading of the ‘“‘Canadian’”’. Has that process been going on for any 
length of time? 

Mr. LANE: Yes, sir. 

Mr. CARTER: Was it going on before the “Dominion” was taken off? 

Mr. LANE: It had started to a degree, but a lesser degree than exists today. 

Mr. Carter: And is it increasing; is it getting worse? 

Mr. Lane: I would think in my mind that it was progressive, that little by 
little these things are being downgraded to the point where—as I say we are the 
men who face the public, who deal with the public. We know the complaints, 
and we know that when a person gets on and finds out the seat that he 
reserved two weeks ago is gone, and he now has to sit in a seat out of which he 
may be bumped in another station or two, and when he goes into the diner 


today, where once it was an event in a person’s life, he is faced with the 
24315—5 
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proposition of such downgrading as canned soup and instant potatoes and things 
like this, where a meal on a diner fifteen years ago was really something, we 
know these things are part of the downgrading program. . 


: 

Mr. CARTER: One more question. Many witnesses here today and at all 
hearings we have had, have referred to difficulties with reservations and many 
witnesses today have told us that if they try to make reservations through ' 
Brandon office they have to wait two or three months. But if they have. 
somebody in Winnipeg they can phone and get reservations almost immediately. 
Is the reservation that we get at Winnipeg a reservation from Winnipeg to the 
destination or from Brandon to the destination? 4 


Mr. LANE: It would vary; sometimes they would be lucky enough to have 
Winnipeg allocate them a reservation right out of Brandon but other times they 
would sit in a day coach and go to Winnipeg and pick up the reservation there. — 


Mr. Carter: In other words, the agent at Winnipeg could give him a) 
reservation from Brandon; whereas the agent at Brandon could not do that. . 


Mr. LANE: I believe, in the scheme under which they operate these 
reservations now are pooled at the main centres: When you apply, and if you. 
want to go to the phone right now and ask them for reservations in the morning 
on number one, it is an even bet that they will stall you off for a good many 
days before they provide that; they will not give you an immediate answer. 
However, the way it works is that a pool of available space is kept at places like 
Calgary and sometimes to a degree Regina and Winnipeg. Now, when you apply 
for a reservation here on the sleeper to go to Montreal, the man in the ticket 
office will tell you, all right, we will call you back; let us have your phone 
number”. He immediately gets on the wire to Winnipeg. Well, business is pretty 
good in Winnipeg they did not want to give that space away, so it will be a day 
or two or three or a week and finally when they see that there is going to be 
enough to handle their own needs, they will release it here to Brandon. That is 
the principle under which they operate. | 

Mr. CARTER: Why would they not advise the agent here in Brandon? If 
somebody phoned directly to the agent they would give it to him. That is what I 
cannot understand. 

Mr. LANE: Well, the thing is this, they know this agent will keep in touch 
with whoever the prospective customer is. There is no particular rush; he is not 
going to go for a week and they will hold him waiting; whereas the man whe 
phones has to have an immediate answer or he will phone the Canadian 
National or the buses or somebody else. 


Mr. HymMeEN: My point which is to be asked is supplementary on this 
downgrading. I do not have a copy of the brief and I am not sure exactly what 
the witness has said; but with respect to downgrading of the “Dominion”, are 
you aware that the CPR in their brief made a great deal of the fact that they 
operated the “Dominion” fully, with new cars and the like, through the 1950’s, 
and they did not downgrade it to the coach type of affair that we now have 
until there was a drastic falloff in passenger patronage. ) 

Mr. LANE: The drastic falloff in passenger patronage may be to a great 
extent just a figment of their imagination. However, we do know that | 
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periods of travel across this country the number of people patronizing those 
trains made them so crowded that it was impossible to give them decent 
accommodations. We have seen these trains move across our terrritory with as 
many as 500 people on them. Just imagine what dining car crews are faced with 
in serving whatever percentage of people patronize dining cars, when you have 
trains like that. Do not forget, sir, that previously to the advent of the diesel 
locomotive the average passenger train could not consist of more than maybe 15 
or 16 cars but today, with dieselization, when all they have to do is add another 
unit, no extra men connected with it, they can handle up to 26 and 30 of them; 
_ that is the answer to it. 


Mr. BeLu (Saint John-Albert): Well one other point on this same matter 
_ with respect to reservations. I travel between Ottawa and Saint John a lot CPR 
and in Saint John I can get instant reservation service because the train is made 
up there, but in Ottawa, a much larger city with a larger CP staff and the like, 
it is difficult to get results, because they have to go through Montreal where the 
train is made up. Now, you are suggesting that there should be a better contact 
between Ottawa and Montreal? 


Mr. LANE: I like this new device that the National have now adopted and I 
believe the air lines have had them for several years, wherein when you apply 
here he presses a button and right immediately you have reservation and 
nobody else will get it. That is modern operation; that is not like what we are 
going under. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I wish to congratulate you on your brief, I can detect a 
practical knowledge of railroading and also some pride in the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, let us say, as she used to be. I just have one question, and I am quite 
sure that many members of this Committee are very seriously concerned about 
some of the suggestions of the downgrading of the “Canadian”. You made a 
reference to curtailment and reduction of maintenance and I presume that you 
could supply further information in this connection, if desired? 


Mr. LANE: Well, a few years ago, under the existing operational methods, 
when you had equipment that failed or partially failed, you could have them 
pretty well adjusted or repaired at places like Brandon and Broadview, and 
Regina. There were carmen crews maintained there and they were experts. 
What do we find today? Next July this ‘“Canadian” will come in here with a car 
in which the air conditioning has failed. Do you know what it is like to ride in a 
coach where the air conditioning has failed? So, you say to them, “no air 
conditioning”. “There is nothing we can do here there are no experts here, just 
g0 on”. So you get to Broadview; nobody knows. You get to Regina no; you had 
better go to Moose Jaw because you are going to be there thirty minutes, 
anyway, and that is the result; you go across several hundred miles with people 
sitting in coaches in which air conditioning or heating facilities have failed, and 
you can just imagine the end result. One time they did have experts at these 
intermdiate terminals, and they could fix most of their troubles, but not today. 


| Mr. AnpRAs: There is one particular statement you make on page 2, sir, 
_ which is quite important, I think. You refer to a statement by the president of 
_ the Canadian Pacific Railway. Is this a direct quotation; could you give us any 


indication of the source of this information? 
24315—514 
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Mr. LANE: This is not a quotation. The meat of his announcement is in here, 
but I have not got it word for word. But then it was even published in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Anrpas: A newspaper report was it. Mr. Emerson? About when? 


Mr. LANE: It was just a year ago early this spring, when the announcement 
came, and it came indirectly through the mail department, that they were 
cancelling out the mail contracts. It caused, as I said here, great apprehension 
amongst our men because we were fearful that that would lead eventually to 
withdrawal, and we started the ball rolling with protests, and one thing and 
another, and also with the aid of the mailmen, and out of those protests came an 
announcement from Mr. Emerson. “What was all the fire about?” He knew of | 
no immediate plans to withdraw the “Dominion”. What they were doing as a 
matter of fact was enhancing the service; they were going to withdraw the mail, | 
and eliminate these delays, and make a great service parallel with the 
“Canadian” for people to travel across this country. And that is exactly what 
the excuse was, and yet it was only a few short months after that that they 
announced the withdrawal. | 

Mr. Outson: Mr. Lane, I want to join with the other members of the 
Committee who have commended you on your brief, because we have been 
hearing, at most of the hearings, from various people in Ottawa and all across 
Western Canada that there has been a downgrading of the service and of the 
attractiveness of this service. I think you have given us one of the best 
examples of quoting chapter and verse of instances of this downgrading, and 
I sincerely appreciate that. | 

Now, I want to ask you, firstly, about this matter of maintenance. You say 
on page four, I believe, it is because of the failure on the part of the company to/ 
provide adequate inspection and maintenance and so on, that has caused this. In 
addition to these immediate repair jobs that may be needed on heating or air 
conditioning or something else, has there been a deterioration in the periodic 
maintenance, that is major maintenance, that is required. 


Mr. LANE: That is a question that I would not be an authority on any more 
than on this. Go and take a look at our equipment today. Did you ever see CPR 
equipment in as dirty a condition as it is today? I never have. 


Mr. Otson: A word now respecting locomotives, that there was an unusual- 
ly large number of locomotives that had road failure during the fall, for 
example, and this is one of the reasons why they wanted to take the passenger 
train off, so they could get their hands on these locomotives. We have heard 
some people say that there was an unusually large number of other locomotives 
that had experienced road failure because of lack of maintenance. Do you think 
this is true for the passenger locomotives as well? 


Mr. Lane: The passenger and the freight locomotives are practically all in 
one category; they use the same in both services, and it would apply equally 
well to passenger as it would to freight. There is no question that many of the 
units that are running up and down today are running on their last legs jusi 
through failure to properly maintain them. 


| 
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Mr. Oxson: I just want to ask you this question, I have asked it at every 
hearing before. Has there been a serious deterioration in the morale of the 
employees because of the attitude towards passenger service? 


Mr. Lane: In answer to that question, Mr. Olson let me quote an incident 
that happened to me not too many months ago. My phone at home rang and one 
of the most prominent legal men in this town asked me if I had time to drop 
into his office he wanted to speak to me. When I went down, he explained that 
he and his wife had just completed their third trip from here to the Pacific coast 
and back, and they had deliberately alternated the method of travel between 
the National and the CPR and he said to me, “Bert, I want to tell you 
something. I feel sorry for the men working on the CPR trains”. I was 
astounded to hear it from a man of his status here and I said: “what do you 
mean.” He said: “you can see from the look of them that they are browbeaten 
and downcast and they do not seem to have one thing ahead of them.” That is 
exactly what he said to me and I asked him at the time: “Would you be willing 
to make that statement before these investigations,’ and he said: “anytime I 
would be called, I would be glad to.” 


Mr. Otson: Thank you very much, just one other point here. I was very 
interested in your example of this lack of co-ordination where you have the 
same numbered seats sold to more than one person, and so on. Is this partially 
because they have closed many stations along the way. That is part of it but one 
other point. Have they restricted the communications even between the main 
reservation stations? 


Mr. Lane: I do not think they have had to restrict it. The example I tried to 
give you was this. In the original operation of the ‘‘Canadian”’, you could not get 
on the ‘‘Canadian” unless you had reservations, either for day coach seat or for 
sleeping accommodation. Due to the extensive closing up of agencies and the 
curtailment of services in the bigger centres it has now become necessary to 
liberalize that restriction with the result that train conductors were advised 
when the people came to the vestibule, when they were stopped and they did 
not have a reservation, if you have room take them on. Now the result is this, 
Mr. Olson: A man gets on here at Moose Jaw—and this was my territory and I 
speak with authority on this. The “Canadian” leaves Moose Jaw eastbound 
around 1.00 or 2.00 o’clock in the morning, 3.00 o’clock. So he said, “I have not 
got a ticket, conductor, may I get on?” “Sure, get on, we have lots of room.” So 
I give him a seat, envelope him. We have to make an envelope out for them. We 
get to Regina. This man is sound asleep and Mr. Olson gets on at Regina and he 
has that seat reserved through the ticket office. What do I do now? I go and 
wake that man up, or do I give you another seat? And if I give you another one, 
when we get to Brandon somebody was yours that you are occupying, and so on 
and so on; it just grows like a snowball. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will let you have a couple of more questions, sir. 


Mr. OLson: To your knowledge, has there been any withdrawal of availa- 
bility of the telephones and the wire between these stations respecting reserva- 
tions? 

Mr. LANE: On the part of the ticket agent, do you mean? 


—— 
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Mr. Otson: Yes. I am not talking about simply Winnipeg and Calgary; I ong 
talking about the other points along the way. 


Mr. LANE: I would say so. I do know this; if you went right now to the 
CPR ticket office and asked for a reservation, he could call Winnipeg immedi- 
ately on a direct line. I do not think there has been any curtailment that way. 


Mr. Oxtson: Mr. Chairman, I have one other question to ask but I yield for a 


supplementary to Mr. Bell who has his hand up. Mr. Lane, I want to ask you 
about the pensioners on the long-service passes and I have done this at most of 
the hearings, too. We are fully aware of how much of this has been withdrawn 
and the value of these passes, but I want to ask you if it was implied and 
understood by these men while they were putting in their service that this was 
part and parcel of their wages and that it was not a gift from the railway; it 
was in fact part of the conditions of their labour? 


Mr. LANE: Mr. Olson, the issuing of passes, both trip passes and annual 
passes, was never a negotiated agreement; it was simply something that came 
into being primarily because railroad men had to move from one place to the 
other and they would not buy their own tickets. 

However, let me assure you that in many of the negotiations over wage and 
contractual matters in Montreal it was often mentioned, or often recalled. 
“Don’t forget, sir, that these men also enjoy passes on the railroad.” I carry a 
pass in my pocket which tells me it is good for a trip between stations on 
Canadian Pacific system. There is not one train I get a ride on it, though. 


Mr. Ouson: You mean, there is no train you can ride on. 
Mr. LANE: No, there is no train I can ride on my pass. 
Mr. OLson: I give up— 


Mr. Lane: It is still good for passage between all stations on the CPR 
system. Passage on what? I can not ride freight trains on it. 


Mr. Otson: Are you retired, Mr. Lane? 


Mr. Lane: I am sir. It would not matter if I was retired, Mr. Olson. A man 
active in service can not ride any train today on the CPR on a pass. 


Mr. Ouson: It was completely understood, as far as you were concerned, 
that this was going to be a privilege that was extended to you in your 
retirement along with your pension and a more or less pre-paid passenger run? 


Mr. Lane: Certainly, it was part and parcel of our working conditions. 


Mr. OLSon: Mr. Chairman, I could go on with this witness for a long while 
but I will pass now. 


Mr. MacEwan: It has been suggested by at least one other witness here — 


today that, the facts being what they are, the real fight at the present time is to 
retain the “Canadian” as the transcontinental train; in other words, the battle 
lines are drawn and it is, as some people say a ‘dog-eat-dog’ fight to retain the 
“Canadian”. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. Lane: Not entirely, no. I do say that if this passenger traffic was 
properly promoted, if it was promoted anywhere near the efficiency that the 
sales of powdered soap and gasoline and oil are promoted at, I do not think both — 


=. 
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the “Canadian” and the “Dominion” could ever handle the traffic that would be 
available. I say that because of this fact. Twenty-five years ago fundamentally 
the only people who patronized rails, railroading, or any travel, were people 
who were in the upper brackets in their prime. The working man could not go 
any place; he worked seven days a week or six days a week; he did not have 
any money. But what have you got today? You have almost every worker in 
this country and across the line with a paid annual vacation; most of them up 
to about a month. Now, you have a potential field here. Many of tnese people 
have never seen large parts of Canada, as I said in my brief. Just imagine the 
potential you could work on if you used anything near the modern methods 
that other sales promotions use. 


Mr. MacEwan: But is not the retention of the “Canadian” the first step in 
the immediate fight and then, as has been suggested, if it is done, a national 
transportation policy can be brought forward which may make it possible to 
improve the services? 


Mr. LANE: Well, speaking my own mind, that any suggestion that the 
service of this “Canadian” be pulled off and the CPR left with nothing, is 
preposterous. I do not think it could ever occur. 


The CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you for your very kind and very helpful 


_ presentation. 


| 


Gentlemen, before we leave I want on behalf of the Committee to thank 
the Mayor and City Council of the City of Brandon for their very kind 
reception here today, and all those who have presented briefs. They have been 
most helpful to the Committee and very informative. We want to extend to the 
Mayor our sincere thanks for the reception tendered to us and also for the 
making the Chairman, on behalf of the Committee, an honourary deputy mayor 
of this city, which was very much appreciated. 

The bus now should be downstairs: it was called for four o’clock. We will 
proceed from here to Winnipeg directly to the station. Dinner will be ready on 
the train; then we will take your luggage into the hotel next door, the Royal 
Alex, for this evening and tomorrow. 


I will take a motion to adjourn. 
Mr. LEssaArD: I so move. 


Mr. Rock: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 
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APPENDIX W 


THE BRANDON SUN 
THE DOMINION 
Brandon, Man., Wednesday, May 11, 1966. 


Brandon welcomes the members of the House of Commons committee on 
transportation and communications, who meet here tomorrow in a_ public 
hearing to consider the CPR’s discontinuance of the transcontinental train, the 
Dominion. The gentlemen of the committee have held other hearings in Western 
cities and will not, therefore, be surprised to learn that Brandon opposes the 
discontinuance of the Dominion and wants the train back. 


The essential question, however, is not the Dominion. The problem is 
greater than one train, and merely having the Dominion back will not solve it. 
(In fact the train had come to resemble something out of Petticoat Junction in 
the months prior to its abandonment.) 


What is important is that Parliament reach a decision on the role of 
government and the role of the CPR in meeting the transportation needs of the 
nation. A national transportation policy is long overdue. For at the moment, the 
CPR has one idea about its responsibilities and the people of Western Canada 
have another. 


The CPR feels, as most other private companies have a right to feel, that its 
primary responsibility is to its stockholders. This responsibility obviously makes 
it necessary for the CPR to maximize profits by eliminating unprofitable 
services. One such service is the Dominion, and the elimination of all passenger 
service will likely follow in time. 


Those who dispute the CPR’s position—and this includes most of the people 
of Western Canada—feel that the CPR has a responsibility to the people of 
Canada, by virtue of the tax and land concessions that were given to the 
railroad in 1880: $25,000,000 in cash and 25,000,000 acres of land. These grants, 
it is contended, have given the CPR an obligation to provide necessary services, 
even where such services are less than profitable. 


The CPR has countered this argument with one of its own: land could be 
had almost for the asking in those days, Mr. Crump has stated; it was virtually 
limitless and of little value at the time of the grant. Furthermore, the amount of 
money spent by the CPR in building its transcontinental line was far in excess 
of the $25,000,000 received from the government. Finally, it was to the 
government’s advantage at that time to provide the land and money to the CPR. 
In no other way could the railway have been built. 


No one will dispute this. Mr. Crump, in a recent speech, goes on at some 
length about the CPR’s contribution to the building of the Canadian nation. He 
need not have bothered. Everyone is quite familiar with the crucial role the 
CPR has played in the development and settlement of this country. Some people 
now speak of punishing the CPR, but they are misguided. Our aim should be 
not revenge but the reinstatement of vital services. We should rather have 
trains than our pound of flesh. 
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What Mr. Crump has missed in his speech is this: while the CPR was in 
many ways doing the government of the day a favor by taking land and money 
in payment for the construction of a transcontinental railroad, the railroad has 
benefitted greatly from the land it was given. It is worth a great deal today, 
even if it was valueless in 1880. 


Whether or not this means that the CPR has an obligation to provide 
unprofitable services is for the government to decide. Suffice it to say that the 
CPR has not done badly in the bargain. 


What we really need to know is whether the CPR can act as a private 
company like other private companies. In the absence of governmental direc- 
tion, the CPR has chosen to presume it can. In the absence of a national 
transportation policy, it has fallen to the people to protest the railroad’s 
attitude. As a community which desperately needs increased transportation 
_ facilities as a component of industrial growth, Brandon needs the Dominion. But 
beyond that, Brandon, as part of Western Canada, needs a clear legislative 
definition of the responsibilities of the nation’s railways. Without such a 
definition, we face the withering away of vital services, and with it the 
postponement of a city’s future. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FrmpAY, May 13, 1966. 
(27) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met this day at 
10:00 o’clock a.m. C.D.T., at the Legislative Building, in the City of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. The Chairman, Mr. Macaluso, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Ballard, Bell (Saint John-Albert), 
Boulanger, Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington- 
Huron), Hymmen, Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, 
Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Sherman, Southam and Thomas (Maisonneuve-Rose- 
mont) .—(23) 


In Attendance: Mr. Arthur V. Mauro, Q.C., Counsel for the Governement of 
Manitoba. 


The Chairman opened the meeting. The Committee resumed its considera- 
tion of the subject-matter of the adequacy of the present program and future 
plans for passenger service on the lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Mr. Arthur V. Mauro was the first witness. He read a brief and was 
questioned thereon. 


At 11:15 o’clock a.m. C.D.T., the Committee recessed for 10 minutes, on 
motion of Mr. Bell, seconded by Mr. Boulanger. 

On re-assembling, Mr. Lessard moved, seconded by Mr. Olsen, 

Resolved unanimously: That the letter submitted by Mr. J. E. McWilliam, 


of the Sherwood Lake Campers Association, be printed as an appendix to this 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix ee) 1) 


The examination of the witness continuing, at 1:00 o’clock p.m. C.D.T. the 
Committee adjourned until 2:00 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(28) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications reconvened at 
2:00 o’clock p.m. C.D.T. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Lessard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Bell (Saint John-Albert), Boulanger, 
Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington-Huron), Hymmen, 
Lessard, Macaluso, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, Pascoe, Reid, Rock, 
Sherman, Southam and Thomas (Maisonneuve-Rosemont).—(22) 


In attendance: Messrs. Arthur V. Mauro, Q.C.; R. B. Copeland, System 
General Chairman of Transportation Communication Employees’ Union. From 
the City of Winnipeg, Manitoba: Messrs. Mark Danzker, Alderman; and W. 
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Fraser, Q.C., solicitor. From the town of Kenora, Ontario: Messrs. J. A. Sherrett, 
Industrial Commissioner; A. S. Fleming, for Brotherhood Railroad Trainmen, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, approved and sponsored by Kenora Keewatin District Labour 
Council; E. McCormick, Executive Director of the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The Chairman opened the meeting. The Committee resumed its examina- 
tion of Mr. Arthur V. Mauro, Q.C. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Vice-Chairman 
thanked Mr. Mauro who retired. 7 


The next witness to be called upon was Mr. R. B. Copeland. The witness 
read a brief and was questioned thereon. 


On motion of Mr. Sherman, seconded by Mr. Carter, 

Resolved unanimously:—That the rates quoted at the bottom of pages 2 and 
3 of the brief, read by Mr. Copeland, be printed as an appendix to this day’s 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix “Y”’). 


Then, on motion of Mr. Sherman, seconded by Mr. Rock, ' 

Resolved unanimously:—That an article which appeared on the daily news= 
paper Toronto Globe and Mail, of May 13, 1966, and entitled “CNR Unions 
Hold Secret Parley on crews for proposed jet train”, be printed as an appendix 
to this day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix ge ssy) 


The Committee having completed its examination of the witness, the 
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Vice-Chairman thanked Mr. Copeland who retired. 


Then the Vice-Chairman invited Alderman Mark Danzker, assisted by Mr. 
William Fraser, to read a brief before being questioned thereon. 


The Committee having completed its examination of the witness, the 
Vice-Chairman thanked Mr. Danzker and he retired. : 


Mr. J. A. Sherrett was next to be called. He read a brief before being 
examined thereon. 


On motion of Mr. O’Keefe, seconded by Mr. Boulanger, 

Resolved unanimously:—That the table on page 4 of brief presented by the 
town of Kenora, Ontario, be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes of | 
Proceedings and Evidence. (See Appendix A-1). 


The Vice-Chairman invited Mr. A. S. Fleming to read a brief before being © 
questioned thereon. 


The examination of the witness being completed, the Vice-Chairman | 
thanked Mr. Fleming who retired. 


SS 


The last witness to appear before this Committee, sitting in the, City = | 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, was Mr. E. McCormick. The witness read a brief and was 
questioned thereon. | 
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His examination being completed, Mr. McCormick retired after being 
thanked by the Vice-Chairman. 


The Vice-Chairman thanked the Government of Manitoba for its hospitality 
and at 5:50 o’clock p.m. C.D.T. the Committee adjourned until Monday, May 16, 
1966, at 10:00 o’clock a.m. E.D.T. to hold a public hearing in the City of Port 
Arthur, Ontario. 
Maxime Guitard, 


Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by Electronic Apparatus) 


WINNIPEG, WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1966. 
e (10.06 a.m.) 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 


Before we commence we will indicate what submissions are being made 
before the Committee. 


The first brief will be presented on behalf of the Province of Manitoba by 
J. C. Mauro, Q.C., Counsel for the Province; the second brief will be presented 
by the City of Winnipeg, by the Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
Alderman Mark Danzker; the third brief will be that of the Corporation of the 
Town of Kenora, presented by Mr. J. H. Sherrett, Industrial Commissioner. The 
other briefs—and we will determine their order depending on how we proceed 
on the first three—are those of the City of St. James, the Transportation and 
Communication Employees Union, the City of St. Boniface and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 


I have another brief here. I am just wondering if I could be advised if the 
brief to be presented by the Kenora-Keewatin and District Labour Council is 
the same as the brief that will be presented by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen? Is Mr. Fleming here? 


It will be the same brief. Thank you, sir. 


There is a personal submission by Mr. J. E. MacMillan of Sherwood Lake 
Campers Association; and I understand, from a letter I have received that there 
is to be an oral presentation made by Mr. C. N. Kushner, Executive Director of 
the Manitoba Urban Association. 


There are other witnesses here who intend to make submissions. Since we 
do not have any notification of their intention to do so, would they kindly stand 
and advise the Clerk. 


; Mr. McCormick: Mr. Chairman, I am Mr. McCormick representing the Win- 
nipeg Chamber of Commerce. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. McCormick. We have had no notification. 
Thank you very much. That is the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. 


It will be our intention to adjourn for a noon hour break at one o’clock, 
and we will reconvene at two. 


Mr. Mauro: Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: The Province of 
Manitoba welcomes this opportunity of presenting to this Committee its views 
Telative to passenger services as provided by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 

-Mmore specifically with reference to the Order of the Board of Transport 
Commissioners No. 119542 dated the 7th day of January A.D. 1966, relating to 
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the transcontinental passenger service known as the “Dominion”. We welcome 
this opportunity because it is our belief that beyond the importance of the 
specific service in question there are matters of national interest involved that 
warrant the attention and action of Parliament. 


As to the order of the Board it is our submission that it should be rescinded 
immediately. As you are aware, the western provinces have appealed to the 
Governor General-in-Council pursuant to Section 53 of the Railway Act. It will 
be our position that the said order should be rescinded on the following 
grounds: 

(a) that the Board misdirected itself and failed to give effect to Section 
315 of the Railway Act, 

(b) that the Board failed to adequately consider public convenience and 
necessity relative to the continued operation of the “Dominion”, 

(c) that the Board failed to ascertain the costs properly assignable to the 
operation of the “Dominion” and misdirected itself as to the evidence 
presented by the Canadian Pacific, 

(d) that the Board misdirected itself as to the contract between the 
Government of Canada and the Pacific Syndicate dated the 21st day 
of October 1880 and ratified by Chapter 1 of the Statutes of Canada 
1881. 


Section 315 of the Railway Act 
Section 315 (1) states: 


“The Company shall, according to its powers, 

(a) furnish at the place of starting and at the junction of the 
railway with other railways and at all stopping places established for 
such purpose adequate and suitable accommodation for the receiving 
and loading of all traffic offered for carriage upon the railway, 


(c) without delay and with due care and diligence receive, carry and 
deliver all such traffic.” 
In Coyne’s text, “Railway Law of Canada” 1947, at page 396 he states: 

“By reason of the provisions of the Railway Act, a Dominion railway 
company differs from most common carriers in the following par- 
ticulars:— (1) the company must carry all traffic offered ‘according to its 
powers’, so that if it has power to carry any particular kind of traffic, 
apparently it must do so, no matter what its “progessions’ may be; (2) its 
right to limit its liability by contract is curtailed; (3) its tolls must be 
charged equally to all persons, and it must not give any undue prefer- 
ence in respect of tolls or facilities; (4) in the carrying on of its business 
it is subject to the supervision of the Board.” 


The president of the CPR was questioned concerning this matter during the 
hearings here in Winnipeg: 

“Mr. Mauro: ...The matter I wanted to get clear today is 
that this Board is charged with something beyond the profit and loss 
statement of the Canadian Pacific and that the CPR under Section 315 is 
required to furnish adequate and suitable accommodation for the receiv- 
ing and loading of all traffic offered for carriage upon the railway. Is that 
correct? 
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A. I do not disagree with your reading of the statute. I haven’t got 
it in front of me. 

Q. That is the overriding factor. What we are looking at during this 
hearing is not simply the cost of providing a service but rather that the 
CPR as a common carrier is required by law to provide adequate and 
suitable accommodation for all traffic offered. 

A. For the carriage of traffic, I think are the words. 

. For all traffic—for all traffic offered. The words are “for all traffic 
offered”’. 

A! pes: 

Q. That is the approach that the CPR wants this Board to take? 

A. I cannot quarrel with the statute of course. I don’t think that is 
the whole story. 

Q. That is what the CPR is charged to do. It isn’t like any other 
commercial operation. You mentioned yesterday hotels. If a person goes 
to a hotel and doesn’t have a room there that is unfortunate for him. I am 
suggesting that a regulated common carrier in Canada must provide 
suitable accommodation for all traffic offered. 


Mr. Spence: No. 


Ass. Chief: Is that not a matter for argument, Mr. Mauro? 
Mr. Spence: Depends on what is suitable of course—what is ade- 
quate.” 
(Transcript—page 5096) 


At page 41 of the judgment of the Board the learned Chief Commissioner 
states: 

“IT am not looking at the situation from a purely legal point of view 
but in that respect it is my view that Section 315 of the Railway Act 
which imposes obligations on railway companies to furnish adequate 
and suitable accommodation for traffic was enacted not for the benefit of 
the railways or for the benefit of their employees but for the benefit of 
the public.” 

and he quotes a statement of Mr. Justice Locke in Pachat & Sons Limited vs. 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway 1959 S.C.R. 271 at 298: 

“The obligation imposed on railways in British Columbia by Sections 
203 and 222 of the Provincial Railway Act and upon the transcontinental 
railways by Section 312 of the Railway Act of Canada (now Section 315) 
were enacted for the protection of the interest of the general public who 
require the services of these carriers. They were not enacted for the 
benefit of the railway companies or their employees,” 


The learned Chief Commissioner properly interpreted the section and previous 
decisions dealing with the section but he failed to give effect to the section 


_ relating to the evidence of passenger requirements and the ‘‘Dominion”’ service. 


| OF. 


“ 


At page 70 of the judgment reference is made to the evidence of. Mr. 
Warren which indicated that in the month of July 1965 there were 6,199 
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passengers on the ‘‘Dominion” east bound from Vancouver and 9,081 west bound 
from Winnipeg. 

It is difficult to understand how the Board, in light of Section 315 and the 
reported decisions of the Supreme Court of Canada, can suggest that the 
removal of a train which offered service to 15,000 passengers in a single month 
would still be in keeping with the letter and the spirit of Section 315. 


There is no dispute as to the railway’s intention on this matter. It is their 
view that some of these passengers can take the “Canadian” if they so wish or 
they can go by bus or use their private automobiles. The Canadian Pacific 
indicated that subsequent to the abandonment of the “Dominion” it would no 
longer make available suitable accommodation for tour party traffic largely 
originating in the United States. With respect we suggest that this is in direct 
contravention of the obligations imposed by Section 315 of the Railway Act. 


The seriousness and extent of the Board’s misrepresentation is best illus- 
trated in reference to the movement Brandon-Moose Jaw, (see Appendix I). 
You will note the Winnipeg-Brandon movement was 31,434 in 1964; that the 
“Dominion” had passenger carryings Brandon-Moose Jaw 43,861; and the 
Moose Jaw-Brandon 45,895. It also found that the ‘‘Canadian” offers no 
acceptable alternative to the residents of this area since its schedule is late at 
night. 


The Canadian Pacific answered these facts with the statement that the 
Trans-Canada Highway is parallel and adjacent to the rail line and that the 
passenger figures quoted included tour passengers! 


One must conclude that either the Board was unimpressed with total 
passenger carryings of 89,756 or that the Board interpreted Section 315 as 
excluding any obligation to provide service to “tour passengers”. In my opinion, 
there is no such distinction or category of obligation in the section—rather it 
requires that the railway “...shall... furnish adequate and suitable accommo- 
dation for the receiving and loading of all traffic offered...” 


| 
I would like to refer again, by way of interjection, to that Appendix, | 
because I think one of the interesting factors that arises from it is that you see — 
31,000 passengers moving between Winnipeg and Brandon, but there were — 
43,861 passengers on that train during 1964 between Brandon and Moose Jaw, | 
indicating a very substantial local movement between Brandon and Moose Jaw; 
and similarly between Moose Jaw and Brandon in an eastbound direction. In | 
fact, if you look at Appendix I you will note that westbound there is only one | 
other segment in the Dominion that had equivalent carryings, and that is . 
Montreal-Ottawa, 43,595, which is less than the Brandon-Moose Jaw at 43,861. 


The same argument could be presented by the CPR that there is a highway | 
parallel with their tracks between Brandon and Moose Jaw and there is | 
certainly a highway that parallels their tracks between Montreal and Ottawa. 


It is merely interesting to note that the CPR have maintained their service — 
between Montreal and Ottawa with 43,595 carryings, but abandoned passage 
between Brandon and Moose Jaw, which had 43,800 westbound and 45,895 | 
eastbound. t 

; | 


| 
| 


4 
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I might say that, eastbound, the only comparable one is the Sudbury- 
Toronto, which had 47,423. 


We had some difficulty with the Judgment of the Board in trying to 
reconcile some of the figures relative to the tour passenger business, because 
this seems to bulk very largely in the minds of the Canadian Pacific, and 
apparently in the minds of the Board, that tour passengers in Canada do not 
have any rights; that is, that it is all right for the CPR to abandon the 
“Dominion” because a great deal of the traffic was tour passengers and they 
are of a different category. 


I am quoting from page 70 of their judgment: “Mr. Warren gave evidence 
that in July 1965 there was a total of 3,798 first class through passengers east 
bound at Vancouver on the “Dominion”, and of that number 2,334 were 
organized tour passengers.’ They subsequently set out the percentages of tour 
passengers and other passengers, and in our opinion they are not reconcilable 
with the findings of the Board, as indicated in their Judgment, and the figures 
that we are able to ascertain and calculate. I will not bother putting in these 
figures, but there seems to be a discrepancy here, and a very meaningful 
discrepancy, as between the number of tour passengers and the percentage of 
tour passengers to other passengers, if the figures quoted on page 70 are 
accurate. 


Perhaps later, in any verbal discussions we might have, we could expand 
on that point. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Mauro, do you have a copy of the figures of tour 
passengers, as you have calculated them. 


Mr. Mauro: Unfortunately, I only have one, but I will get some. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you will file them with your brief. 

Mr. Mauro: I will undoubtedly secure copies and file them, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Mauro: At page 80 the learned Chief Commissioner states, with 
reference to Section 315: 


“In my opinion the section does not impose an obligation to operate 
a train where the number of passengers offering themselves for carriage 
and the burden to the company of operating the train are such that any 
rational conclusion would have to be that it would be unreasonable as a 
matter of fact to expect such a train to be operated. The Board has never 
treated the obligation as an absolute one.” 


It is clear that the obligation is not absolute. No one has suggested that if 
one passenger offered himself for passage from Montreal to Vancouver that the 
railway was obliged by Section 315 to offer him carriage. But we suggest that 
the evidence before the Board indicated that a very substantial number of 
Passengers offered themselves and desired to travel via the ‘““Dominion’’. 


At page 14 of the supplementary judgment the learned Chief Commis- 


_ sioner admits this where he states: 


“Admittedly the situation in recent summers was not one in which 
patronage of the Dominion was negligible or in which it was a standby 
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service for days when the weather was inclement or when other pre- 
ferred means of travel temporarily failed. It was patronized by organized 
tour and regular passengers.” 


This should have been sufficient for the Board to determine that on the 
basis of Section 315 of the Railway Act the Canadian Pacific was obliged to offer 
adequate service to the passengers in question, but the judgment goes on: 

“but in weighing the need for the train in the face of other considera- 


tions supporting its discontinuance there is the fact that bus or air. 


facilities or both are available throughout most of the route of the train 
and that these modes of travel are also found acceptable by the public.” 


In the light of Section 315 such a statement is incredible. Section 315, as 
stated by the learned Chief Commissioner, was enacted for the protection of the 
travelling public, not for the benefit of the railway. If there are adequate 
numbers who offer themselves for passage the railways have an obligation to 
give service. The judgment of the Board now states in effect that although the 
“Dominion” was “patronized by organized tours and regular passengers”, since 
there are other facilities the people who utilized the ‘‘Dominion” must use other 
means of transportation. If this judgment is allowed to stand the application of 
Section 315 will be reduced to an interpretation that the obligation of the 
railway will only apply in the absence of other means of communication. 


To my mind, what the Chief Commissioner has, in fact, suggested is that 
the obligation under section 315 of The Act does not apply to passenger services 
if the provision of such services would result in a burden on the railway. Well, 
with respect to the members of this committee, I say they are wrong in their 
interpretation, because it is manifestly absurd to suggest that parliament 
enacted section 315 in order to obligate the railway to take on profitable service. 
I would assume that any meaning of section 315 can only make me conclude 
that parliament was saying to the railway that unprofitable services—those that 
create a burden—might still require their services; because we would assume 
that management themselves would not have to be statutorily obliged to accept 
profitable service. But this is, in fact, what this new reading of 315 by the Board 
in this case, seems to indicate. 


Now, commencing at page 42 of the Judgment we find quoted at length the 
submission of the Canadian Pacific relative to the costs of operating the 
“Dominion” and I am now dealing with my point that the Board misdirected 
itself as to the cost data furnished. It was alleged that the variable costs of the 
“Dominion” for the year 1964 was $20,828,166 and that the deficit was $9,673,- 
932. At page 84 of its judgment the Commission states: 

“I am in agreement with their (board staff) estimate. The saveable 
expenses on that basis would be in the neighbourhood of $6,000,000 and 
the deficit about $3,000,000.” > 


There is no explanation or breakdown of these board totals, but we assume 
that they are comparable to the figures advanced by CPR as above noted. Yet at 
page 88 of the judgment the board states: 

“A preliminary estimate made by the board’s staff is that a defcital 
more than $3,000,000 each year can reasonably be expected if the train 


operates in the summers of 1966 and 1967 (with its 1965 summer consist) 
a 


alts 


—— nn re 
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and the said heavy repairs to make ready for such operation are borne by 
these two years.” 


It is therefore difficult to know whether the board staff has determined that 
there will be an annual deficit of $3,000,000 as appears on page 84 or a deficit of 
$3,000,000 for a summer operation as indicated on page 88. 


It is our opinion that the Board misdirected itself as to the costing evidence 
and failed to give effect to the evidence submitted under cross-examination. 


I will now deal with some of the major headings in the method used by the 
CPR in the category of costs, the first being labour savings. 


The CPR alleged that the variable cost for operation of the “Dominion” 
during the year 1964 was $20,828,166. In prior testimony it had been indicated 
that the discontinuance of the “Dominion” would result in total system lay-off of 
men of approximately 100. 


Commencing at page 5208 Mr. Nepveu is cross-examined by Mr. Mauro: 

“Q. Now could you tell the Board, in the case of the CPR the labor 
in-put factor in costs generally, trying to establish a degree of labor 
intensity in providing rail transportation service? 

A. I would say that excluding cost of money the labor would be 
about 56 per cent. 

Q. About 56 percent? 

A. Of the railway operating expenses. 

Q. One can therefore assume that of this $20,000,000 that you will 
save by discontinuance of the “Dominion” somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $11,000,000 would be a saving in labor? 

A. Yes. I would say yes, 56 per cent of $18,000,000. 

Q. Well let us say in or about $8,000,000 or $9,000,000. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Could you describe to the Board how the CPR intends to save 
this $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 on the release of the Dominion. Is it by 
lay-off? 

A. Well, I think there was evidence given...before mine to the 
effect that there was a substantial increase in freight traffic volume other 
than grain. There is a substantial increase in grain traffic because of the 
commitments that were referred to previously and therefore if there 
is an increase in traffic there is a demand for labor in the other areas 
apart from passenger. 

Q. I understand the fact that people could be absorbed but I am 

: looking at this now as you, a cost expert, looks at it. Is there a great deal 

3 of over-time now? Is the degree of lay-off going to be reduced because 
there is presently a $10,000,000 cost of overtime work being performed 
that these men now involved in the Dominion will be able to undertake? 

A. No, there is no $10,000,000 of overtime being incurred currently. 
I think we have to look at the “Dominion” as the train that was operated 
in 1964 ... So, as you can see this reduction is not realized over night. It 
is a reduction that is being realized, I would say, on a gradual basis, at 
least until now in three steps. 
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Q. In light of your statement that 56 percent of the cost factors 
generally in the CPR experience is labor, and if the 1964 figures are 
correct that there would be a variable cost saving of $20,000,000, then 
approximately $10,000,000 is in labor and this saving will either be 
through laying off of personnel, and we have been told that would only 
amount to 100—is that correct? 

A. Yes, that is the number of people who would be affected I 
believe.” 


At page 5212: 

Q. The Board is interested in finding out exactly what are the 
revenues and expenses and reference has been made to variables. The 
variable factor vis-a-vis labor is $10,000,000? 

A. Variable costs, according to the figures in 1964, was $10,000,000 
approximately for the labor. 

Q. Yes, and that is going to be saved if the Dominion is discon- 
tinued? 

A. Yes Ithink so Mr. Mauro. Some of it has already been eliminat- 
ed and I think that we can go back to our initial discussion for variable 
costs. Some of those costs are long term variable costs and I ask you to 
note this, because the time factor in savings is very critical. 

Q. Yes. 

A. Of course they will not be eliminated overnight. It might take 
months and perhaps a few years.” 


Unless the Board’s staff had access to information that was not tendered in 
evidence, the statements on this category of costs indicate that either the CPR 
will be laying-off in excess of 100 men, which information is important if the 
Board was to properly assess the impact on the public generally, or that they 
cannot have savings of $10,000,000 in the category of labor alone. 


Now by way of testing that information, the average wage on the CPR, 
according to the D.B.S. in 1964, was $4,832. If the figure suggested, that is going 
to be a real saving to the CPR as a corporate entity, is $10,000,000—if that figure 
is correct—the labour saving would approximate to 2,000 employees, which is 3 
percent of the total CPR labour force of 61,508. The CPR says: “We are only 
going to get rid of only 100 people, Mr. Mauro”. Therefore, they are going to 
make this kind of saving of $10,000,000; then, through the exercise of seniority, 
there would have to be a filtering down process that would only in the final 
analysis eliminate 100 men. 


We say that the balance of the 2,000 people, which represents $1,000,000.00 
worth of labour costs—which would be 1,900—would have to find work 
within the company in the skill category without, in turn, displacing junior 
men, if the company’s data is to be given any weight at all in evidence. 


We have to admit that the board obviously cut them down by about 200 per 


cent eventually, but we did not see these figures: we do not know what basis the 


board used to make those calculations. All I am saying is that there is something 
strange either in the time factor involved in their variable calculations, or in the 
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number of men that are going to be laid off, if there is any credence to be given 
to the figure of $10,000,000 in labour costs. Another category is “cost of fuel.” 


The CPR alleged that the variable costs of fuel for the year 1964 was 
$1,226,439. They established this on the basis of miles run out by diesel units on 
the “Dominion”. In cross-examination it was established that fuel consumption 
varied with other factors such as the weight of the train and speed of the train. 


There was no weight given in the evidence to these factors. This is, I say, 
an unacceptable method of costing, especially in passenger travel,—the costing 
of fuel by the number of miles the diesel runs. The cost of your fuel would 
obviously vary with the weight of your train, the length of your train, the speed 
of your train, not only with the number of miles that the diesel unit travelled. 


Another category was “Station Espenses.” 


The CPR alleged a variable cost of $425,579 for this item. The cost was 
computed by applying to the passenger revenue of the “Dominion” the average 
cost of station service per dollar of passenger revenue. This is an intriguing 
method of costing—and the CPR can develop some of the most intriguing 
methods of costing. At page 5226: 


“Mr. Mauro: So that according to your evidence there is a direct 
co-relationship between the amount paid for a ticket and the station 
expense? 

A. No there is not a direct co-relationship. I used revenues—pas- 
senger revenues. Some of the station expenses are related to revenues— 
the sales of tickets and duties like that... ” 


At page 5227: 


Q@. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday you sell tickets 
at a reduced rate. Is that right? 


A. Yes. 


Q. So that on all days except Fridays and Sundays you sell tickets at 
a reduced rate. The cost of selling those tickets does not go up on Fridays 
and Sundays just because the fares go up? 


A. No they don’t. Of course if we do the same thing for most of the 
trains we operate it won’t make much difference.” 


You see what the CPR was doing here. The method in arriving at this 
$450,000, was to take total cost of the station expense and allocate it on the basis 
of the ticket revenue. Of course, the station expenses do not vary with the cost 
of the ticket, they will vary for a number of reasons, for a number of factors; 
and I illustrated it by referring to the days that they sell the tickets a little 
cheaper. Do the costs go down? Of course not. The days that they make the 
tickets a little more expensive, do they go up? Of course not. 


| "i I am not saying that if a proper method were used we might not arrive at 
the same figures; but what we have indicated to the Board is that they were 
highly questionable techniques of cost accounting. 
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In fact, it is ridiculous to suggest that there is a relationship between the 
price of a ticket and the cost of operating the stations, and this method of 
costing should be disallowed. 


Passenger Traffic Expense 

It was not clear as to the method utilized by CPR in allocating costs of 
ticket agents and passenger traffic expenses as between the rail, air and 
steamship. At page 5229 this matter is discussed: 

“Q. Did you make a deduction for them (air line ticket, steamship 
ticket) before this allocation? 

A. Our rail passenger traffic expenses do not include the expense of 
selling the airline tickets nor the steamship tickets. 

Q. You mean at the corner of Portage and Main when I walk in 
there to pick up a ticket on CPA the fellow who writes out that ticket for 
me for that period of time has his wage costs segregated out? : 

A. Well I would not be able to tell you just now if it is done on such 
a refined basis per individual employee. I think that I can give you that 
information later on, the exact method that is being followed, but I know 
that the passenger rail expenses do not include—or let us put it this 
way—exclude a proportion of the total traffic expenses which is charged 
to CPA or steamships.” 


I would like to know how that is done. I would venture to say it is 
probably an allocation. That they just saw it off and they allocate part to this 
and part to the other. The board should have satisfied themselves that this was > 
a fair allocation, on whatever statistical basis they wanted to choose. \ 


Cost—Traffic and General 


Another example of these alleged savings relates to a purported saving of 
$351,900 on pensions. This is the category where the CPR say if they could | 
discontinue the “Dominion” they would save $351,000 on pensions alone. At 
page 5322: | 

“Q. You told me yesterday that in the Traffic General the pension | 
factor was $351,900. How would you eliminate pensions if the “Domin- | 
jon” is discontinued? 

A. In the case of the 100 employees I don’t think there is any doubt 
that there won’t be any liability on the part of the Company in regard to 
pensions.” ? 

Q. Are you suggesting that the $351,000 represents the annual 
pension to 100 that would be laid off? ? 


A. No, I’m starting with the 100 employees. 


Qre ives: F 
A. In the case of those employees the company will no longer have 
a liability in regard to pension. In the case of the other employees if 
they are transferred to other services the company will still have the 
liability in regard to pension and that cost of pension attributable to the ) 


SO & 
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employees will become the cost of another operation but it will no longer 
be the cost of the Dominion”’. 


Q. Yes. It is not, again as you and I discussed yesterday, a net 
saving. It is just a shifting of cost.” 


It is not a net savings to the corporation; they are just lifting it out of a 
chargeable amount on the sheet called the “Dominion” and moving it over here 
to “freight, other passenger and other services”. 


But where the Board of Transport Commissioners is investigating whether 
or not a common carrier should be permitted to cancel out a transcontinental 
service it is imperative that the Board be looking to actual savings, not 
accounting savings and the transferring of the cost from one page to another 
page. Road Maintenance Expense: I think this is particularly interesting. 


Road maintenance for the year 1964 totalled $1,932,657. Mr. Nepveu was 
asked as to how these specific costs relative to the Dominion were segregated. 
At page 5231: 


“@. The question I am interested in is that you are telling the 
Board that you separated out of your road maintenance accounts under 
the qualification ‘costs of road maintenance’, costs associated with passen- 
gers from those associated with freight. 

Are Go.sir 

page 5232: 

“Q. And after segregating these expenses as between passenger and 
freight and performing the test you have indicated for 1964 your study 
indicates that the CPR by discontinuing the “Dominion” could save 
approximately $2,000,000 on road maintenance? 

A. Yes sir. Over the long term. 

Q. Well that is what the study indicates—$2,000,000? 

AS, Yessir. 

Q. Is the discontinuance of the “Dominion” going to result in less 
road maintenance? 

A. Iwould expect that it would result in less road maintenance. 

Q. I understood that the traffic presently on the “Dominion” is 
going to go to other trains—all running over the same track. Is that not 
the evidence—that you will pick up whatever passengers are available 
and you have already transferred the front end traffic to other trains 
running over the same track—is that not correct? 

A. Yes. Some of the traffic will move in other trains over the same 
track. 

@. And since it varies by gross ton miles, how are you to make this 
saving by the discontinuance of the “Dominion’’? 

A. Well some of the traffic will move—is already moving—the head 
end traffic and box cars. 

Qe. Yes? 

A. And the gross ton miles—the weight of the box cars substantially 
less than the weight of the express cars. 


Q. That is in your calculations is it? 
243172 
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A. No, it is not in my calculations. This is the cost of the “Dominion” 
as it was operated in 1964.”— 


and I draw that to your attention. This is not the cost of the “Dominion”. Oh, I 4 
am sorry, this is the cost of the “Dominion”. But these are not the saveable ex- 
penses. This is what they have calculated as being the cost of operating the 
“Dominion”. Whereas they indicated that if the “Dominion” was taken off they, 
could have an actual saving of $1.9 million. It is not the case at all. Mr. Neveu 
was frank and candid enough to admit it. It was not savings. This was the cost — 
of Operating. At page 5233: 

“Q. And in Exhibit 5, Mr. Neveu, you have reduced the cost of road | 
maintenance from $1.9 million to $562,000, or a saving of $1.4 million in 
road maintenance by shifting the head end traffic from the “Dominion” to 
some other train. How would you save $1.4 million by shifting the traffic 
on to another train running over the same track? q 

A. We save $1.4 million for the “Dominion”. ’ 

Q. But this is a saving to the CPR. The CPR is telling this Board 
that on road maintenance alone if they were permitted to discontinue the 
“Dominion” the CPR is going to have a variable cost saving of $1.9 
million. q 

Ass. Chief: $1.4 million. J 

Mr. Mauro: I am sorry. $1.9 is the total, Commissioner Griffin, and 
this year by reducing the front end traffic, taking it off the “Dominion” — 
they had a variable cost saving of $1.4 million. 

Witness: For the “Dominion”, yes. That does not mean that there is 


| 
s 


not going to be a cost road maintenance for moving the head end traffic 
which moves in the other trains, the fast freight trains and others.” 


| 
At page 5235: | 

“Q. —I am suggesting to you that under road maintenance you 
would not have those savings because you would be transferring the 
traffic to other locals of the Canadian Pacific operating over the same 
lines. 

A. This is designed to show the variable cost of operating the train 
under two conditions and it does not show the net savings that would be 
realized as the result of the change. 

Q. Oh? 

A. In order to show the net savings I would have to compute the 
cost of handling the head end traffic under the present operation. 

Q. Then we want to make that clear to the Board, that your 
evidence was never intended to indicate the net savings to the CPR but 
only the costs of operating the “Dominion”. 


It is important to note these words, that the figure purports to be the cost. 
of operating the “Dominion” and is not advanced as being the savings to the 
CPR, It is our opinion that the Board failed to give proper weight to the fact 
that the figures advanced by the CPR were alleged cost figures and not savings, 
and that the Board misdirected itself relative to cost data and ultimate savings. 


: 


é 
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I would refer to the judgment of the board on this matter at page 61, 
where they say: “Canadian Pacific did not furnish figures of the revenues and 
costs of sharing head end traffic in fast rate and highway services or the net 
financial benefits to these Dominion Companies from the transfer of the traffic 
from the “Dominion”. Although figures of net benefit to the Canadian Pacific 
from the transfer of head end traffic from the “Dominion” to other services was 
not given; the board has heard numerous passenger train cases and has 
considerable knowledge of passenger and freight trains revenue and costs, and, 
drawing on that knowledge, the board’s staff and I are of the opinion that the 
net benefit to the Canadian Pacific from transfer of head end traffic and 
discontinuance of the “Dominion” would be very substantial.’ 


With respect to the learned chief commissioner and his staff, that was not 
sufficient in this case. 


They had seen by direct testimony that this was not the net savings to the 
CPR but an alleged variable cost of operation of the “Dominion’’. 


The board knew right away that what they should have done was find out 
what it is now costing them to carry that head end traffic and additional 
passengers on the “Canadian” and deduct that from the total cost and arrive at 
a net savings. What does the board say? The CPR did not furnish figures on the 
revenues and costs of carrying the head end traffic at fast rates and highway 
services, or the net financial benefit. 


Now, the board has said that this was the first transcontinental discontinu- 
ance case they had to dealt with, and they did not get those figures, and yet they 
Say: “We will use our experience and background to determine not a fixed 
sum, but to say: ‘In our opinion it would be very substantial’.” 


I think that the seriousness of this case, the opposition to the discontinu- 
ance, warranted the board demanding and obtaining actual cost data that would 
Permit them, to determine the net benefit to the CPR from CPR figures. 
Another cost factor, that of the “Cost of Money”: 


The CPR included as a variable cost an amount totalling $2.7 million for 
cost of money. This was based on a factor of 11.4 per cent on the net 
investment. The Board has on previous occasions established a cost of money 
factor in determining its requirements formula in setting freight rates. In the 
case of the CPR this item was calculated at 3.75 per cent, and we note at page 
84 of the judgment the alleged savings under this category were disallowed. 


The need for the determination of the actual costs of operating the 
“Dominion” is apparent when one considers how the cost pattern was detrimen- 
tally influenced by the simple mechanism of changing the consist of the train. 


The admitted policy of the Canadian Pacific was to down-grade the 
“Dominion” by removing all revenue-creating traffic, (head end traffic) and 
thereby worsening its operating ratio. At page 5212: 


“Mr. Mauro: Now one of the tests that is often applied in judging 
the efficiency factor is that referred to as ‘operating ratio’. The expenses 
as a percent of revenue, and I note on your Exhibit 5 that while your 
revenue will drop from $11.1 million to $2.8 million, or decline to 
approximately one-quarter, your costs drop from $20.8 million to $7.7 
million, or decline to approximately one-third. 
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of revenue, in 1964 we see the “Dominion” had 187 per cent—expenses 
are 187 per cent of operating revenue. Your projection indicates a ratio of q 
271 per cent so that the removal of the head end worsens the operating © 
ratio by some 84 per cent. 

A. Can we put it this way—that the operation of the “Dominion” as — 
we operate it now worsens the operating ratio by the percentage you — 
have mentioned.” : 


The Board failed to consider, or to give proper weight to, the evidence that — 
the Canadian Pacific Railway was following a deliberate policy of down-grading 
the “Dominion” and thereby presenting the most unfavorable financial position 
to support an application for discontinuance. ; 


A somewhat analogous situation was recently before the 1.C.C. in them 
United States and the application was refused with one of the reasons cited — 
being the attitude of the railway to discourage use of the service. In that case, 
Docket No. 23756, the Southern Pacific Railway applied for the discontinuance 
of one of its passenger services between Portland, Oregon and Oakland, 
California—715 miles. The service consistently lost money and in its petition for 
discontinuance the applicant pointed out that its overnight “Cascade Service” 
between Portland and Oakland, much favored by business men and tourists, 
would continue to serve this west coast corridor. While conceding that Southern 
Pacific’s losses on the “Shasta Daylight’”—which would be the equivalent of our 
“Dominion’”—in 1965 were at least $325,412, it was felt that the service was 
necessary for purposes of business, health, education, pleasure and recreation. 
The Commission Examiner found that the ‘Shasta Daylight” had been under- 
promoted. Evidence indicated that, contrary to promoting service on the subject 
trains, Southern Pacific discouraged use. Certain practices were cited as evi- 
dence of this policy: 

(a) Its employees were encouraged to sell airline tickets at stations along 
the route of the subject trains (a practice which Southern Pacific 
defended as part of its total transportation service)—and that could 
be applied to the CPR. 

(b) It does not pay commissions to rail travel or tour agents—and that 
could be applied to the CPR. 

(c) It does not sponsor family plan fares—and that could be applied to 
the CPR. 

(d) It presents numerous difficulties in the way of those seeking appro- 
priate travel space by a variety of inconveniences—and you have, 
probably heard about this on your Western trip. 


The evidence further indicates that there had been vigorous promotion of 
the “Shasta Daylight” for a certain period—and this is what the CPR says about 
their passenger service also—but with the advent of the jet and fast freeway 
age, patronage declined to the point where Southern Pacific found that addi- 
tional revenues generated as a result of advertising were less than the cost of 
the advertisements. Statistics submitted by Southern Pacific underscored the 
trend. Average daily passenger loadings per train during the summer months of 
June, July and August rose from 466 in 1949 (the year service was inaugurat- 
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ed) to a high of 478 in the summer season of 1955 and thereafter steadily 
decreased each year to a point in 1965 when the figure reached 99. The “Shasta 
Daylight” is presently operated only in the summer months. 


The I.C.C. Examiner held that these arguments alone were insufficient to 
warrant discontinuance. He was impressed by the testimony of residents in the 
area that the service was required and the fact that the route traverses one of 
the most scenic areas in the United States. In addition, he concluded that the 
losses on the “Shasta Daylight” were minimal for a large financially healthy 
carrier enjoying a continuing growth trend. 


After having written this I noticed another hearing before the iC. Cx. 
covering the train, “The Lark’, the largest of the Southern Pacific from Los 
Angeles to San Francisco. I unfortunately do not have the docket, and, I am 
quoting from the Globe of April 26, 1966. This, I think, is particularly 
appropriate because the facts on all of these cases are all the same. 


While in the case of the “Shasta Daylight’ they were alleging a loss of 
356,000 and the examiner thought that this was insufficient itself, in the case of 
“The Lark”, the largest which is an overnight run regularly from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco, the loss alleged was 1 million dollars. I am quoting from it 
now. And they had great advertisements concerning this train, “The Lark”, 
saying, “What future is there for a bird that can’t fly?” They gloomily cited a 
train carrying an average of 90 passengers a trip and taking 114 hours for the 
trip of 400 miles. They symbolically tossed in the towel on overnight train 
travel from Los Angeles by citing 665 fast commercial air flights weekly 
between California’s two largest cities, and by pleading that the company was 
losing more than 1 million dollars a year on “The Lark’’. 


It is to be noted that the commission staff disputed this application—dis- 
puted the figures alleged. The Commission staff challenged the railroad loss 
figures and estimated the net deficit on “The Lark” at 285,000 for the last year. 
It listed the Southern Pacific system wide freight advertising for the year at 
453,000, and put the passenger advertising cost—none of this direct newspaper 
magazine advertising of ‘‘The Lark’’, at 50,000. It noted that the railroad had a 
profit of 69 million, up almost 6 million over 1964. The commission staff 
recommended retention of ‘‘The Lark’’, and reduction of the fare. 


This is a comic aside. Stan Freibergh appeared in the case, because he 
wanted the train to stay on, saying that he hated airplanes and driving on the 
freeways. He said he offered his services to Southern Pacific free of charge, as 
their public relations man and they didn’t take him. He says: “In the diner the 
nice tablecloths and silverware have been replaced with sleazy paper place mats 
and dime store utensils with which to saw through the world’s most expensive 
beef-sandwich and he added that the sandwich at $3.25 was even tougher than 
the heart of the Southern Pacific reservation agent! 


It indicates a differing trend in two countries by the governing and regula- 
tory body. It is interesting to note that the staff was there questioning the figures 
and examining the Southern Pacific and saying: “You are underpromoting 
it. Certainly you are losing money on it. You have a duty to offer this service. 
It is not sufficient just to show a loss, even although, in your calculations, the 
loss is in the range of a million dollars. 
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The evidence about the downgrading of the “Dominion” you have heard of, 
and the policy of discouraging the rail passengers by the CPR is common know- 
ledge. I say that this evidence alone before the board is sufficient to warrant 
refusal of the application. 


The judgment of the Board in effect adopts the CPR defeatist attitude 
that rail passenger service must inevitably disappear and that any effort to 
improve the service or the price is without merit. The Board erred in accepting 
such an approach in the light of current attitudes of enlightened rail manage- 
ment. 

G. C. Campbell, Manager of Passenger Service Development, Canadian 
National Railways, in a paper presented to the Canadian Transportation Re- 
search Forum, Quebec City, September 10, 1965 stated: 5 

“In summary, red, white and blue is producing the traffic volume 


and the revenues which were predicted for it. With increased volume 
have come economies of scale which would not otherwise have been felt. 
The plan has also shown beyond doubt that a good product sensibly 
priced can be sold, and more, that if you make and sell a better product 
you can get a better price for it. For many of us in the railway it has 
come as a distinct shock to learn that the same marketing principles are © 
at work in our business as in any other. Lastly, red, white and blue has ~ 
made it possible to think in terms of the future where if the same 

marketing forces are working perhaps the same technology can also 
shape a profitable future for us as it has for countless other businesses — 
including that of our competitors, only time will tell.”’ 7 


The fact is that the CPR presented no acceptable evidence as to the costs of © | 
operating the “Dominion” and highly questionable figures relative to long term 
savings if the “Dominion” were discontinued. | 


The foregoing examples indicate the unacceptability of the cost evidence 
submitted. In addition the Board itself, with admitted limitation for critical cost 
analysis, reduced the CPR’s alleged costs from $20 million to $6 million and the 
deficit from $9.6 million to $3 million. 


; 
| 
The Board should have rejected completely evidence which indicated cost 
exaggerations of 300 per cent and ordered a proper and full costing of the 
“Dominion” service. Surely the public interest required satisfaction of such an 
important factor before discontinuance was allowed. 


oD a 


I think that this is important. I want to make clear the position of the 
Province of Manitoba on this matter of passenger service, because we have 
maintained a consistant position. : 

We have stated in the past to the Premier, and presented in evidence to the 
McPherson Commission, that in the field of passenger services the railways | 
should be permitted to introduce, both for fare and other mechanism, cost 
saving and procedures for increasing growths and minimizing costs and reduc- 
ing losses. But we went further. The CPR has quoted the testimony of Premier. 
Roblin before the MacPherson Commission. We said: “If there are passengers | 
services which are deemed to be in the public interest, then the cost of these 
services should be met from the consilidated revenue of the country”. This is 
not new to Canada. There is nothing strange or exotic about now suggesting 


' 


, 
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that, if there is a public service, it be met by the public of Canada, if it can’t be 
met on a user basis. 


We applied it in the case of the transcontinental rail system if there is a 
need—and I think there is indicated to be a need—for this service, then it is 
incumbent upon the board to have a proper costing; because we have ex- 
perienced CPR costing before. We went through a most lengthy examination of 
CPR costing relative to export grain before the McPherson Commission, and 
that was a far more exotic performance than before the board in this case, and 
the Provinces of Alberta and Manitoba, who are spending many, many dollars, 
cut those costs down to a fraction of wHiat they had been when the CPR first 
presented them. Because we know what railways can do with costs we know 
what anyone can do with costs, depending on how you weigh them, how you 
include geographic factors, how you include time factors in your variables; and 
I think that it was the duty of the board in a matter such as this to determine 
the real costs, and I think it was a matter for parliament and for this committee 
to determine whether there is a sufficient public interest to warrant that kind of 
project, either being carried on a corporate basis, or by the country at a 
consolidated revenue. 


I would now turn to the final factor that I wish to deal with, and that is the 


failure of the board to give proper weight to the intent of the contract between 
the Government of Canada and the Pacific Syndicate. 


It is important to briefly review the historical background to the construc- 
tion of the Pacific railway in order to better appraise the policy questions that 
are relative to the discontinuance of the ‘‘Dominion”’. 


As was stated in the report of the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial relations 1940, Book I, page 48: 

“The coming of railways had made practicable the hitherto vague 
project of acquiring Rupertsland and of linking up with the colony (of 
British Columbia) on the Pacific. They would also furnish winter access 
to the sea through the Maritimes. By bringing this area stretching from 
sea to sea under a single government vast new possibilities for expansion 
would be opened, the trade of the Orient would be tapped and a great 
internal market integrating the occupations and resources of all the 
colonies would be established.” 


The Atlantic Railway was the intercolonial which was built and operated 
by the government. The Pacific Railway was no less necessary but was an even 
more complex and enormous undertaking. The acquisition of the northwest and 
union with British Columbia had to be negotiated first, then the longest railway 
of its time had to be built over some of the most difficult terrain on the globe. 
Manitoba entered confederation on the understanding that a railway would be 
built to connect it with the outside world. Its public lands, like those of the 
Northwest Territories, were reserved for the purposes of the Dominion, that is 
for homestead and railway land grants. When British Columbia entered the 
Dominion in 1871 the terms of union required the national government to begin 
a railway to the Pacific within two years and to complete it in ten. Railway 
construction was thus an integral part of national union and national expansion. 
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This plan for national development and the role of the transcontinental _ 
railway and its implementation have been described as follows: 


“The first of these policies was to provide east-west channels a 
trade independent of United States by building a transcontinental rail- ; 
way wholly over Canadian territory. Such a railway would open the :| 
undeveloped land of the west for settlement and fix the political and 
economic destiny of the area, but the construction of such a line over — 
empty distances and forbidding mountains could not be undertaken 
without extensive public assistance. This fact pointed to the second policy : 
which was indeed an essential complement of the first. The public landa® 
of the northwest were to be used by the Dominion to promote railway 
expansion and rapid settlement. Land grants would provide the greater — 
part of the public assistance required by the railways. The railways in ~ 
turn would make the lands valuable and a free homestead system would 
attract a rush of settlers. The decision to build an all Canadian railway 7 
and to establish a vigorous Dominion land policy were basic national 
decisions which, together with the adoption of the protective tariff which — 
was soon to follow fixed the pattern of subsequent economic develop-— 
ment in the Dominion.” ; 


4 


(Report of Royal Commission on Dominion-— 
Provincial Relations 1940, Book I, p. 48) 


The Macdonald gouvernment’s policy respecting completion of the Pacific 
railway was outlined during the debate on the Act, which ratified the agreement — 
between the government and the Pacific Syndicate. Sir Charles Tupper, Min-_ 
ister of Railways and Canals, declared: 

“The great national work, the Canadian Pacific Railway ... should 
be constructed ... through the agency of a private company aided by a 
grant of land and money.” 


(House of Commons Debates 1880, p. 5) 


To that statement, Prime Minister Macdonald added that the company— 


“would get a fair and full return for all their risk, for all their 
expenditure, and for all their responsibility.” 


(House of Commons Debates 1880, p. 486) 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company was thus to be the chosen instru-_ 
ment of national policy, fulfilling the purposes and obligations of the Dominion. 
Not only was the company to build the railway, it was, in the language of the 
Act— 


> 
«« -hereafter and forever ... to ... efficiently maintain, work, and run 


the Canadian Pacific Railway.” 
(44 Victoria Ch. 1, sec. 7) 


This obligation in perpetuity was made even more solemn by the matching 
exemption of the company’s railway property from taxation in the Northwest 
Territories, also in perpetuity. The line, privately owned and operated, was to 
be a national line built as part of a national policy to fulfill national purposes. 


¢ { 
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The undertaking was large—the immediate potential traffic small. The govern- 
ment, in keeping with its policy, offered generous inducements to the investors 
to undertake the venture. 


The benefits received by the company under the terms of the first contract 
with the national government were as follows: 

1. A subsidy of $25,000,000. 

2. 25,000,000 acres of land in western Canada. 

3. 713 miles of railway constructed by the government from Selkirk to 
Lake Superior, Kamloops to Port Moody, and Selkirk to Emerson, 
which rail lines were later valued at $37,785,320. 

4. All of the lands required for the roadbed, stations, station grounds, 
work shops, freight yards, docks and other structures. 

5. In addition the company was to receive admittance, free of duty, of 
steel rails and other materials used in the construction of the 
railway, telegraph lines and telegraphic apparatus. 

6. Tax exemption forever of capital stock, stations, station grounds, 
workshops, buildings, yards and other property, rolling stock and 
appurtenances. 

7. Tax exemption for twenty years or to the time of sale or occupancy 
of the lands of the company in the Northwest Territories. 

8. Finally, the company was granted a territorial monopoly of railway 
construction and operation in western Canada for twenty years. 


The matter of non-rail assets of the Canadian Pacific Railway were a 
matter of consideration before the recent Royal Commission on Transportation. 
Paragraph (a) of the terms of reference directed the Commission to consider— 

“__whether and to what extent the Railway Act should specify what 
assets of railway companies in business and investments other than 
railways should be taken into account in establishing freight rates.” 


Counsel for the provinces requested additional data relative to this matter 
but their motion was denied by the Commission. 


It is therefore imperative that this Committee review the contractual 
obligations of the CPR because previous testimony along with the corporation’s 
policy in discontinuing passenger service indicates that the company has 
assumed that all corporate obligations under the contract of 1880 have been 


. fulfilled. 


At page 2076, Volume 15 of the Royal Commission evidence, in the 
cross-examination of Mr. Reid by Mr. Mauro: 

“Q. Now on page 13 of your precis, the last paragraph, it says—‘the 

cash and lands received under the contract of October 21, 1880 were not 


799 


subsidies in the ordinary sense’. 


Mr. Reid was referred to the statute of 1881, and at page 2078 was asked: 
“Q. Now you tell me that when this document says that they are to 
receive $25,000,000 in money and 25,000,000 acres in land this is not a 
subsidy in the ordinary sense? 
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A. It is not a subsidy in the ordinary sense. It is an Act of parliam 
that had the greatest national purpose and was for the purpose of solvi 
a problem, not only evolving from the union of British Columbia but f 
the development of Canada, which was of the greatest importance to th 
country.” 


And at page 2082: 
“Q. I also refer you to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics catalogui 
No. 52202, Canadian Pacific Railway 1923-1958, under what they call 
‘subsidies’: 

‘The Canadian Pacific Railway and other companies no 
comprising the system was granted subsidies from the Federal 
Government, provinces and municipalities in the form of cash and 
expenditures on construction. These are summarized in the following 


table. ; 
‘Cash subsidies are: Federal $88,437,180; Provincial $12,400 


Municipal $5,261,064; total cash subsidies $106,153,547.’ ; 
‘ 


e 11.04 a.m.) 
Now do you tell me that $106,153,547 and 43,962,546 acres of land of 
Canada is not a subsidy in the ordinary sense? I agree with that beca ; 
I believe it is in an extraordinary sense.” ; 
. 


The up-to-date figures, as of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, a 
Catalogue No. 52-202, state that the cash subsidies total $106,280,334 and | 
land grants 43,962,546; so that there has been no material change since the 
Royal Commission. At page 2083, Volume 15: t 

“Mr. Mauro: Then you state at page 14 that great risk of loss was — 
assumed by the company. What was the initial capital paid in to the | 
company? | 

A. The initial? 

Q. The initial paid subscribed capital? 

A. I think it is $10,000,000 if I am not mistaken. 

Q. And for that $10,000,000 they received a $25,000,000 cash sub- 
sidy, 25,000,000 acres of land, a line in northern Ontario which was 
subsequently valued at $37,000,000, and this was a great risk of loss 
assumed by the company? 

A. Well, there was further capital put in. After the initial capital 
there was considerable further capital put in before the main line was 


completed. 
Q. Would it seem accurate that by 1922 the earned surplus of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway had risen to $292,000,000? a 


A. I do not know that figure but it was always the practice of the 
company to pay out less of the year’s earnings to the shareholders than 
was shown in the statement in order to put money back in to 4 
property for development. a 

Q. But I take it—you and I will agree that whatever they received 
whatever sense it was received under the 1881 statute, it was given 
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accepted for the completion and perpetual and efficient operation of the 
railway by the said company? 

A. I do not think it would be proper for me to try to interpret the 
statute Mr. Mauro.” 


Counsel for the Province of Manitoba discussed with Mr. Reid the other 
forms of statute involving land and money subsidies to the Canadian Pacific 
Railways. Reference was made to the fact that they were markediy different 
from the 1881 statute since there was no obligation of perpetual and efficient 
‘operation and maintenance of the road. At page 2085 the following appears: 

“A. I think that type of statute you have shown me there, that 
subsidy of $3,200 a mile was the most typical. 

Q. Yes and I see there is a marked difference between that statute 
and the statute of 1881. 


A. A marked difference—that is right.” 


; The attitude of the CPR was best illustrated in the testimony of the then 
president, N. R. Crump, at page 3864 of Volume 27 of the Royal Commission 
testimony: 

“Mr. Mauro: Canadian Pacific Railway, Mr. Crump, is more than a 
simple investment in rail property, but is a corporate entity involving 
other assets in addition to rail property. Is that correct? 

A. That is correct ... but the position of the Canadian Pacific of 
course is that the railway enterprise should stand on its own feet and it 
was in that context that I wrote this. 

Q. Should the rail enterprise stand on its own feet Mr. Crump on 
everything that the rail enterprise ever received? 

A. I do not understand your question. 

Q. I am sorry. I wondered if in this connection the Canadian Pacific 
Railway feels that, for example, 25,000,000 acres and the $25,000,000 and 
any subsequent receipts by the Canadian Pacific Railway received, 
because of its rail enterprise, should be grouped together? 

A. Not necessarily so. What we received in 1881 was part of the 
contract price. It was a contract, as I understand it as a layman, and both 
sides of the contract were fulfilled by 1885, and now I am thoroughly 
convinced that, as I say, the rail enterprise must stand on its own feet. 


Q. ...But we are going to be referring, as this Commission 
progresses, to particular aspects of that contract. There is one rather 
interesting phrase where the Dominion government gives you these 
items that I have mentioned—and there were some others—for the per- 
petual and efficient operation of the railway, but this is a legal matter. 


A. That is right. 


This is rather interesting, because there has been a fairly active campaign 
by the CPR, since your Committee deliberations started, to explain to the 
people of Canada that they really received very little—and that it was almost a 
charitable institution that was functioning under the name of the Canadian 
_ Pacific Railway, and they had forced on them all of this money and all of this 
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land and they are really continuing as one of the truly fine charitable 
institutions in Canada. 


The more recent statements by Mr. Crump would be humourous if it wasn’t 
a serious matter, because he does have a good sense of humour, and I a 
prepared to pay him the respect that he had his tongue in his cheek when he 
said some of these things. At the annual meeting, just the other day, he told th 
people that there had been a lot of trouble again on this matter, particularly 
with these poor fellows out West, who always create trouble—and you ; 
undstand, gentlemen, that we are somewhat pathological!—but when you go 
over the history, when it was our 25 million acres and it was tax exemption in 
perpetuity in western Canada and a few other things, that we in western 
Canada we feel a sort of vested interest in the CPR. 


Mr. Crump, the Chairman of the Board, stated: ‘I would like to place the 
facts of these grants on record. The construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was the primary physical means for the creation of Canada as we know 
it today .. .” My comment about that is that no one is ever going to accuse Mr. | 
Crump of ever being modest. It is a nice succinct statement of why Canada exi 
today. — “The construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway was the prima 
physical means for the creation of Canada as we know it today”—but he goes 
on from his modest position and states that there is really nothing in Canada 


75,000 between Ontario and the West coast. He doesn’t indicate in this par- 
ticular section whether or not Manitoba was there even in postage stamp size 
the purpose being to link up British Columbia with the eastern markets. 


2 


to Kamloops, from Fort William to Winnipeg, and on completion these portions 
were to be turned over to the Company. From the point of view of the 
government, the agreement was a lifesaver.” Then he goes on in his very mod p 
way and he quotes, then, George Stephen who told the fifth annual meeting in — 
1886: “While we received all of this, in the future it will neither expect nol 
need anything from the government but fair treatment.” As I say, it would 
amusing, because in the very next paragraph Mr. Crump says: ‘‘Subsequent to 
this government guarantees on company loans were at times required, but the 
loans involved have long since been paid.” ‘‘The successful pushing through 
the Canadian Pacific main line was, thus, far more than an engineering a 
financial achievement, it was vital to the Canadian nationhood and the ve 
foundation for the developed prosperous country that we know today.” I <5 
still is. This is not contest between Manitoba and the CPR about what that deal 
was, or whether or not that deal was good. That deal in 1880 was essential. 
was a factor in the extension of national policy in the creation of this nation 
What we find frustrating and annoying is this interpretation of it on a pure 
private corporate basis. Now the CPR is as important today to the livelih 
and existence and development of this nation as it was in 1880, but we are 
finding it more and more difficult to accept the kind of reasoning that says 
you can take this narrow, corporate approach and still be within the v 
meaning of the creation of this Company. 
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He says, “I will quote Stephen again: in the future the Company will 
neither expect nor need anything from the Government but fair treatment.” 


There has been some comment on this kind of approach. I have the 
statements of the Minister of Agriculture, Mr. Greene, as quoted in the Free 
Press on January 13th, when he was speaking in Saskatoon. Mr. Greene has 
very quickly acquired a western view and, I would like to think, a Canadian 
view relative to the Canadian Pacific. He was quoted then as saying: “I have no 
sympathy with the CPR attitude that we can make more dollars by abandoning 
rail lines and renting box cars to the United States because we are a private 
corporation and we can do what we like. One of the reasons that Sir John A. 
Macdonald originally had given the railway a monopoly, and the axillary rights 
which are almost invaluable today, was that its profit position was limited 
because it has a public duty to perform. That public duty did not stop in 1867, 
and it has not stopped now. The first duty of the CPR is to carry out its 
responsibilities to the public within economic bounds. The CPR should give up 
certain of its amenities, such as oil, before calling profits first and public rights 


| later’. 


In this downgrading of what they received, because if you will read the 
annual statement, Mr. Crump, in effect, alleges that the $25 million was to all 


_ intents and purposes pretty well useless, and the money was highly questiona- 


ble as a negotiable commodity, and the rail line apparently that they acquired 
was suspect, and they really did not attain very much. Well, Mr. Jack Mc- 
Arthur, of the Toronto Star—and I am always so pleased to find someone in 
eastern Canada who takes an interest in this subject—in reading some of this 
material commented on April 27th: “The CPR was of great importance to 
Canadian development just as it argues, but Canada has been of considerable 
importance to the CPR. The statements from that Company never mention that. 
Eventually, Canada might well have found another group to build this railway. 
The CPR and its factories probably could not have found another Canada. The 
implied argument that we may owe them more than they owe us, therefore, 
sounds a little silly. In fact, the whole argument is both silly and futile. I 
wonder if it would like to get out of the rail business entirely and live on the 
proceeds of the grant that it was given to get into the rail business? That would 


be a living example of the lack of logic in the CPR position”. 


I think there is a great deal of merit in that. But this whole discussion as to 
whether or not the grants were really as valuable as some people say, or less 
valuable than some people say, is a completely academic discussion. The fact is 
that they received them. It was a contract that was thought to be a good 
contract by both sides and I think it is a function of Parliament now to look at 
this contract, as trustees for the citizens of Canada, and say whether or not the 
terms of that contract are being fulfilled. Because I will not accept this state- 
ment of Mr. Crump that as far as he was concerned the deal was completed 
and consummated in 1885, and that whatever they received then or subsequent- 
ly is theirs to do with what they wish. 
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In Volume 29, page 4269, Premier Roblin placed before the Commission 
view of the Province of Manitoba relative to this matter of other assets. 
states: 

“The Government of Manitoba is of the view that the allocation of 
the railway companies’ income between rail and non-rail in the determi 
nation of financial requirements for rate-making purposes is not i 
accord with the historical factors pertaining to the creation of o 
railway system. We wish in particular to direct the Commission’s atten 
tion to the non-rail assets and earnings of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
It is our submission that the Canadian Pacific Railway Company cannot 
properly be regarded as a dual corporation. Although the Parliament of 
Canada in the enactment of incorporation and in the subsequent supple 
mentary enactments gave to the Canadian Pacific Railway wide powers 
and privileges, the Company was formed in 1881 to accomplish a specifi 
objective, to complete and operate the Pacific railway. We submit also 
that the allocation of requirements between rail and non-rail income 
does not provide a proper guide for the determination of the financial 
requirements of the Canadian Pacific Railway for rate-making purposes 
The Canadian Pacific company was established as an instrument of | 
national policy. The contract between the company and the Government 
of Canada dated October 21, 1880 set forth the mutual obligations.” 


And at page 4271 Premier Roblin continued: 
“In consideration of the obligations accepted by the Company, the 
government granted to the company a cash subsidy of $25,000,000 and 
25,000,000 acres of land with additional lands for rights-of-way and 
structures. The government also transferred to the company those por- 
tions of the line which it had built through northern Ontario from Fort 
William to the Red River and from Kamloops to Port Moody in British 
Columbia. This completed line of 713 miles was later valued at $37,785,- 
320. In addition the company also received valuable duty and tax 
exemptions and certain exclusive territorial rights under what was 
known as the ‘monopoly clause’. 


yc 
“We would direct the Commission’s attention to the fact that the — 
25,000,000 acres of land received by the company from the government of | 
Canada were located entirely in western Canada. The territorial monopo- ‘ 
ly granted to the company by the government of Canada whereby the | 
construction of other railway lines between the main lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway south to the United States border would not be 
allowed was also restricted to western Canada. 


“The Province of Manitoba also submits that the Parliament of 
Canada when it established the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
envisioned a corporate entity and not a corporation with a dual pur 
and with the segregation of assets between the rail enterprise and th 
various subsidiary enterprises. At no time since 1881 has parliamen' 
rejected or revised its original view of the Canadian Pacific Railway as 
corporate entity. The Company’s charter has been revised over the ye 
but none of the amendments have established new purposes or hav 


| 
| 


| 
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altered the original objective. The wording of the various statutes 
amending this charter make it clear that parliament had no intention that 
the company might exercise its additional powers as ends in themselves 
or for purposes divorced from the objective for which the company was 
originally formed. Parliament defined the purposes of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in 1881 and it has been the intent of parliament 
as stated in the amending statutes that the additional powers granted to 
the company would be exercised only as they would contribute to these 
purposes. The government of Manitoba therefore submits that the divi- 
sion of income of the Canadian Pacific Railway into rail income and 
non-rail income is not a proper division and that such segregation has 
never been the intent of the parliament of Canada.” 


Corporate manoeuvres in recent years in setting up of such subsidiaries as 


' Canadian Pacific Oil and Gas Limited, Marathon Realty Company Limited, 


Pacific Logging Company, Canadian Pacific Investments Limited, makes clear 
the view expressed by Mr. N. R. Crump that any contractual obligations of the 
railway were fulfilled in 1885 and that the rail enterprise stripped of any 
benefits of land grants or subsidies must stand on its own. 


Pursuant to this rationale we are witnessing what is in effect an internal 


_ “spin-off” of corporate assets from rail to non-rail enterprise and the Canadian 


Pacific Railway Company in its most recent annual report appears more and 
more as a giant investment trust which happens to have an investment in rail, 
rather than a corporation created and richly endowed by this nation for the 
specific purpose of providing transportation service. 


The Province of Manitoba respectfully submits: 

(a) That Board Order 119542 be set aside as being in conflict with 
Section 315 of the Railway Act, the evidence being clear that 
passenger service in the region affected will be inadequate if the 
“Dominion” is discontinued; 

(b) That a public inquiry be conducted into the requirements of passen- 
ger services in Canada and the obligations of the Canadian Pacific 
relative to the providing of such services. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
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APPENDIX 1 


Statement No. 3 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Revenue Passengers Carried on “The Dominion“ by Conductors Run 


Year Seven Months January-July 
Westward 1964 1965 1964 
Toronto=Sudbury _.. tu. Pe see 37,437 18,041 23,31 
Montreal=Ottawa- wid sense -e 43,595 23,057 26,241 
Ottawa-Northy Bay ss iaidaians ok 31,445 15,895 18,829 
North Bay-Sudbury .......... 24,060 12,270 14,232 
Sudbuny-—Chapleau, . .. ee MiAt 34,606 18,658 20,109 
Chapleau-Fort William ........ 39,533 21,014 23,001 
Fort William-Winnipeg ........ 33,843 17,453 19,945 
Winnipeg-Brandon ............ 31,434 17,253 17,997 
Brandon-Moose Jaw .......... 43,861 23,720 24,936 
Moose Jaw-Medicine Hat ..... 36,162 19,434 20,736 
Medicine Hat-Calgary ........ 33,779 17,397 18,599 
Gal saryve Wiel rye secrete titties 28,501 14,553 16,584 
Bp 9 FEB Sa 6 8 pa a oan 28,149 14,459 15,463 
Kamloops-Vancouver .......... 29,558 15,341 16,371 
Eastward 
Vancouver-Kamloops .......... 28,531 by (16 15,355 
Kamloops=Hieldes cit: tne «coeds 26,243 11,792 13,75 
Hield-Calpargve.. c.0% 0s. as ee 30,098 12,914 15,706 
Calgary-Medicine Hat ........ 35,305 16,207 18,357 
Medicine Hat-Moose Jaw ...... 36,214 17,290 18,343 
Moose Jaw-Brandon .......... 45,895 22,603 24,069 
Brandon-Winnipeg ............ 35;282 16,529 17,672 
Winnipeg-Fort William ....... 38,481 17,639 20,108 
Fort William-Chapleau ........ 39,954 18,987 20,675 
Chapleau-Stidburyovines.of.Me 36,264 16,834 18,302 
Sudbury=Northy Bay © . fesse 23,877 10,977 13,546 
North *Bay=Ottawaegnee: © aie 28,901 12,409 16,547 
Ottawa=Montréalv®.. 2 esse ene ee 26,336 12,543 14,574 
sudbury-Toronto’ 72. so... 47,423 20,904 27,918 


Nore: Compiled from data reported by conductors in Passenger Train Report, form IDP 35: 
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The CHAIRMAN: I want to thank you, Mr. Mauro, for your magnificent 
exposé. 


Just a minute, Mr. Bell, please. I will put your name down and— 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): All I wanted to say was that Mr. Mauro has 
had quite lengthy testimony, and would it be an idea to take a five or ten 
minute break now? We could think of our questioning and make it more 
orderly. It is just a thought. We will be going to one o’clock right afterwards 
anyway. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you make a motion, Mr. Bell? 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Iso move. 


The CHAIRMAN: Proposed by Mr. Bell, seconded by Mr. Boulanger, that we 
postpone this meeting until half past eleven. That will give us ten minutes. 


On resuming: 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we proceed with the questioning of Mr. 
Mauro, I want to obtain a motion. There was an individual presentation that 
was to be made, but we are going to print this letter as an Appendix to our 
Minutes of Evidence and Proceedings. 


I have a motion—moved by Mr. Lessard, seconded by Mr. Olson. All in 
favour? Carried. 


This is a presentation by Mr. J. E. MacMillan on behalf of the Sherwood 
Lake Campers Association. 


Mr. Sherman. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Mauro, first I would like to commend you, sir, on the very excellent 
brief which has certainly armed us, as Members of the Committee, with 
considerable ammunition with which to come back at CPR management, 
because we intend to recall them before this Committee at some time in the 
near future. I am sure everyone on the Committee will agree with me that you 
have very effectively primed our weapons for us for that next engagement. 


There are one or two questions that I want to ask you, Mr. Mauro. I will be 
brief. They pertain to matters that you and I have discussed ourselves before, 
outside this Committee, but I would like to get them on the record. 


Would you suggest, sir, that this Committee avail itself of the services of an 
independent, disinterested team of cost analysts to examine the costing methods 
employed by the CPR in presentation of its argument in this case? 


Mr Mauro: Mr. Chairman, I would say yes. I want to make the point that 
while I have spent a fair amount of my time fighting with the learned men of 
the CPR, they have a fine costing division—one of the best—in the CPR. We 
criticise them, and frequently as a lawyer who, unfortunately, is brought up in 
_ an adversary system, we say things that might be interpreted as calling into 
_ question the bona fides. That is never intended. But we have found that with the 


best intention, in costing, as in most things that you men are aware of, as I am, 
24317—3 
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depending on how your approach it you can come up with a different answer; 
and how you weight your factors in costing; your incidence of geography and 
weather in costing. Any one of the co-efficients that you might use and — 
determine can vary depending on how you approach it; and if your principal 
hypotheses is wrong, then all of your subsequent ones are going to be in error. 1 


I think the Board was right in saying that they have had a considerable amoun 
of experience, but they do not perhaps have the staff to deal with present 
problems introduced by new sophisticated costing techniques in the use of 
computers and regression analysis that we came up against in grain costing, and 
that was considered to be one of the fine costing jobs in North America. As you 
know, a fair job was done in reducing those costs. That is not to say that the 
CPR people are incompetent; on the contrary, it is to say that there are 
different opinions about the factors that should go into the equation, and I do 
not think that you can feel satisfied that you have the real cost unless you do 
have independent cost experts sit down with the CPR, obtain the data from the 
CPR and prepare their own conclusions. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you. 


Would you suggest any method by which the transportation problems ie 
this country, now so complex, might be met and handled in a more equitable 
way from the point of view of the total complex of Canadian society in the 


future? Would you have any proposal with respect to that problem? 


Mr. Mauro: Well, Mr. Sherman, at the time of the MacPherson Commis- 
sion, the Province of Manitoba introduced the proposal that a transportation 
advisory council, I think it became called—there is nothing significant in the 
name—should be set up that would act as some type of a co-ordinating agency 


Therefore what I say is that I think an independent cost expert is essential. 
. . . . Z | 
for the many areas and instruments of national policy relative to transportation. — 


It may be that Manitoba, being in the centre of the country, is affect 
more than other areas; I do not know. I know that there has been an histori 
interest in transportation in Manitoba. I think the first resolution of the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce was against freight rates and the level 
freight rates. The fights of the Province over the monopoly clause are historical- 
ly there. We made a fair contribution of personnel to the Canadian Pacifie 
Railway, both in the past and at the present time. 

] 


We could see, as we perused this problem, that there seemed to be so m 
agencies now dealing with the allocation of transportation resource 4 
Canada—the Board of Transport Commissioners, the Harbours Commission, the 
Seaway Authority, the Air Transport Board, National Energy Board, all dealing 
with methods of transportation, be it by road, water, air or pipe line. It seemed 
to us incumbent at this stage to start talking about whether or not we are 
making the most efficient allocation of our transportation resource for the 
benefit of the whole of Canada. 


We felt that perhaps it was a time, instead of having a royal es 
every ten years—and you can almost historically mark off the decades with the 
census and the royal commission on transportation—that if there was an agency 


that might annually go across the country, listening to these problems, cre | 
ing the problems as they affect the various regions of Canada, we might be 4 
} 


| 
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able to deal with the problems in more than an ad hoc basis, instead of allow- 
ing a problem to get so critical that you have to have a royal commission to 
deal with horizontal freight increases, or passenger services then maybe this 
body that we talked about could alleviate that problem and keep Government 
and Parliament up to date with the current transportation and future trans- 
‘portation problems as they were developing. 


Mr. SHERMAN: One final question, Mr. Mauro—and I take this opportunity to 
thank the Chairman and the Committee for allowing me to have the first 
opportunity to participate in this question and answer exchange: In our 
deliberations, and hearings across the West up to this point, we have heard 
considerable pressure for local rail services across the West, not necessarily of 
a transcontinental nature. At point after point we have encountered the 
‘argument that the local travelling requirements of that particular locality, or 
community, or region, are not now being met effectively by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, but that a second transcontinental service may not necessarily be 
required to meet their needs. In other words, perhaps some kind of a service 
from the Lakehead to Vancouver would suffice. 


I note that in the concluding paragraphs of your brief that the Province of 
Manitoba states that the evidence is clear that passenger service in the region 
affected will be inadequate if the “Dominion” is discontinued, and I take it from 
that that the province of Manitoba is interested in resurrection or restoration of 
the ‘“‘Dominion”’ passenger train. 


Would you settle for less than the restoration of the “Dominion” passenger 
train? Would you settle for some sort of a supplementary local service to meet 
the needs, for example, of Brandon-Moose Jaw travellers? 


Mr. Mauro: I think that one should not close the door on an alternative to 
full transcontinental service. When I use the word “Dominion” I do not mean 
it that it should be rigidly interpreted as a run from Montreal to Vancouver. 


I think there is some interesting work being done in the field of passenger 
train utilization and uses today. I think there is a field where the passenger 
train can effectively deal with the automobile and the aircraft for the sake of 
this discussion I would say that that is somewhere in the range of about 400 
miles. I would say over 400 miles, the aircraft becomes a real factor, both 
costwise and timewise; I think that it becomes more economical for the aircraft 
over 400 miles. I think that the normal person looking at passenger travel over 
400 miles will be looking for the time to be saved by way of air. 


But I think in that range passenger trains can give air and road a real run; 
_and if you apply it to our region—I refer to Winnipeg-Fort William, Winnipeg- 
Regina—the “Dominion” was a uniquely attractive service. You could get on 
the train here in Winnipeg in the evening at seven o’clock, overnight to Fort 
William; you would be there for a full day’s work, you could get on the 
“Dominion” out of the Lakehead in the evening, and be in Winnipeg the next 
“Morning, having had no real loss of any time; and similarly, westbound. 
Therefore, you might very well approach this on a large or smaller region, 
I indicated a focal region out of Winnipeg; but one might look at the region 
from the Lakehead to the coast. I am not prepared to discuss which should be 
_the region, but I think that the “Dominion” did meet a demand and could meet 
24317—3%2 
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a demand where the automobile was not a factor. The drive from there to 
Lakehead is a difficult drive. The drive from here to Regina is a difficult dri 
The drive from here to Portage la Prairie and to Brandon is not a difficult dri 
and to meet that I do not think a dayliner is going to do it, or anything else i 
going to do it, because you would have to have such scheduling that one 
leaving on the hour every hour really to meet the competition of the mot 
vehicle. 

But I do think that if you have good scheduling and good service that mm 
can deal with the air and the road as a major competitor. 

I am sorry that I have been so “windy” in replying to you, Mr. — 
but I do not try to take the position that this Committee should recomme 
necessarily that the “Dominion” from Montreal to Vancouver be re- -instated a 
such, I think that the summer service should be back on, and it certainly should 
be on from the Lakehead to Vancouver; but in the context of an immediate 
solution this Committee may, after its deliberations, decide that it should go . 
in a more limited area. 

Any other recommendation is that a full enquiry be held on the matter Z 
passenger rail services in Canada, to determine what, in fact, are the basic 
requirements of the Canadian public for rail passenger service. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you. 
e (11.48 a.m.) 


Mr. Rei: Mr. Mauro, I would like to congratulate you and your province 
for really successfully articulating a great number of complaints which have 
come before us from people who did not have all the necessary research 
facilities, and the facts and figures that you have here. 


I would like to ask you one question concerning your first recommendation ~ 


with respect to bringing back the Dominion. Would you bring back the 
Dominion as an exclusive passenger service, whether it be between Montreal 
and Vancouver or the Lakehead and Calgary, without the fast freight and 
express service which was an integral part of its consist? 

Mr. Mauro: Well, Mr. Reid, my reply to that would be that the consist of 
the train becomes only germaine if we are costing it. If the committee were to 
determine that the Dominion should go back on, then I think the committee 
would have no real obligation or right to dictate to the CPR with respect to how 
they should make up that train. The consist becomes relevant to the discussion 
if one is discussing the savings to be realized in discontinuing the Dominion 
because you can have a better or a worse picture by transferring the front end 
or head end traffic to other means, be it highway services or fast freight. 
However, I do not know that I would have any concern at all, if the Dominion 
returned, with regard to whether or not the head end traffic was required to be 
put back on. I think this is a matter of rail management and if it suits their 
purposes to have it on, very good; it is to their benefit to minimize costs. 


The point that I was going to make was that when the CPR announced that 
they had ended their contract with the Post Office, the reason given for this was 
to make the passenger service much more swift and attractive. If you are going 
to put the Dominion back on as a passenger service, then this factor of the 
attractiveness and the ability of the company to merchandise it effectively has 
to be taken into consideration. t 
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Mr. Rep: That is to merchandise the passenger service? 


Mr. MAuRo: Yes. I never heard anyone say that the reason they did not 
take the Dominion was because it was too slow as a result of the front end 
traffic it had to handle. I really do not believe that, because you can cut off an 
hour on a train between Vancouver and Winnipeg, it exposes to you an entirely 
new market. The person who takes the train is indicating a time factor 
completely inconsistent with that kind of reasoning as saying, “If we drop the 
mail and drop this, we can highball it to Winnipeg in X hours as opposed to 
X plus one’. 


Mr. Rep: I enjoyed your interpretation of the original history of the CPR. 
However, it seemed to me that the burden of your argument, with regard to the 
CPR’s obligations to this country, was not based so much on an historical 
argument as it was to a public utility. 


Mr. Mauro: You are never as clear on these things as you sometimes think 


you are; it is only after you have spoken that you realize how obtuse you 


sometimes are. That was not my intention. In fact, I approached the argument 
concerning public utility under Section 315 of the Railway Act. It was a public 
utility type of argument, if one can refer to it in that way, that they had an 
obligation by statute to offer accommodation. 


My historical argument was to indicate that there was something beyond 
that with the CPR, that this company is probably unique, and you can use as 


- wide a scope, geographically, as you want in that expression. But it is unique in 


Canada because, as compared to other utilities, it was chosen as an important 


- instrument of national policy and was richly endowed. We are not criticising that 


policy or the quantum of that endowment. What we are saying is that beyond 
the usual public utility criteria of rate base, rate of return, net return on 
investment, and user costs, this corporate entity has an historical background 


that Parliment, in its wisdom, in 1880 said, are sayong to make you different; 


we are going to give you 49 million acres of land in this country, and money, 
and we are going to give you tax freedom.” However, that did not stop in 1885 
and this is the part that is above the public utility factor to which I have no 
answer. I am saying that you men, as members of Parliament, fortunately or 
unfortunately, now have to look at this problem and ask was there a contract, 
was it fulfilled, was Mr. Crump right? 


Mr. Re1p: Dealing with Section 315 of the Railroad Act, I noticed that you 
quoted an exchange with the assistant commissioner, Mr. Griffin, with respect to 
what is an adequate demand whereby the railway would be obliged to provide 
the necessary service. Has the province of Manitoba a definition of what is 
adequate in this case, or should it be left to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners or to a parliamentary commission like this? 


Mr. Mauro: I do not have a definition on behalf of the province of 
Manitoba. I know that I will not accept effective demand as postulated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. I find it novel and interesting that we are now sort of 
confronted with a definition which in effect seems to be a demand which is 
adequate both as to numbers and price, if that is effective demand. I would say 
that there have been very few periods of time, historically, that passenger rail 
services necessarily met their variable costs. 
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Mr. REID: Would you say that the CPR’s definition of the effective demand 
seems to beg the question? : 


Mr. Mauro: The Chairman has kindly given me the key words in the terms 
of reference of the effective demand for passenger service. The effective demand 
is the criteria upon which the present program and future plans for passenger 
rail service must be assessed. Effective demand is a demand for a service at 
prices which meet the cost of providing that service. I definitely would agree 
with you that it begs the question before this committee and before the board. 
The board, as I tried to indicate, is not to determine whether this railway can 
provide the service at cost because section 315 must have surely meant that 
they had to provide service, even if it was not returning its cost, if there was a 
public need. 


Mr. Rerp: I do not want to get into a discussion of costs with you because I 
think that is a quicksand area. I would like to pose one more question 
concerning the Board of Transport commissioners and the type of board which 
the province of Manitoba recommended some time ago as you mentioned. We > 
have heard the argument all along in our hearings that the Board of Transport 
commissioners is too closely identified with the CPR and perhaps even with 
the railroad industry in general. I have also heard this argument with respect to 
the other boards that the government has set up from time to time to regulate 
the particular transportation agencies. 


Would you say that the kind of board you envisage would be a defence 
against this type of intellectual trap or intellectual conviction, and that by 
combining all the functions of regulatory boards into one big board, this danger 
would be avoided? In other words, would you get a more impartial view from 
the outside, so to speak, bearing on these problems, instead of a view which is 
conditioned over a period of years to think only in terms of say air transport or 
railway transport? 7 


Mr. Mauro: I do not know, Mr. Reid. First of all, I know that those of ua) 
who have appeared frequently in opposition to rate increases and one thing and 
another, if you happen to meet a judgment that does not agree with your 
position, you have a tendency to say that someone is rail oriented or non-rail 
oriented. My good friends in the Canadian Pacific can pick out plenty of 
judgments which would lead them to the conclusion that the Board of 
Transport commissioners is Manitoba oriented or Alberta oriented. These are 
just the murmurings of dissatisfied lawyers who are frequently on the va 
side of the case. 


I do not think that is in fact the case. However, I think there is a 
development in Canada that seems to be a little unfortunate in that the 
adversaries are the transportation company and invariably the provinces or the 
shippers on the higher level—and I do not use “higher” in any preferable 
level—but in the major cases it has always been the provinces versus the 
railways, and the Board of Transport commissioners sort of sat in as an umpire 
and weighed this problem. On the other hand, you will notice that in the United 
States the I.C.C. staff itself is fighting the carrier or the applicant saying, “We 
disagree with your figures; we are going to force you to prove this; we are 
going to do this and that.” 7 
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I think there has to be more of an involvement in the Board of Transport 
commissioners. If I may be so bold as to suggest some development or evolution, 
I believe that the board has to become more involved in the administration of 
this act. This is not the board’s fault alone; they do not have the staff. If Bill 
C-120, as it was during the MacPherson Commission Report, is reintroduced, 
and if the board is not given the proper costing staff, it is going to be a 
ridiculous situation in this country because it is critical that there be a cost 
finding section in that board, advising them in dealing with these sophisticated 
methods of computer costing. 


Mr. Remp: Would you say that the Board of Transport commissioners in this 
case is limited a) by its staff, or b) by the legislation under which it must 
operate? 


Mr. Mauro: I believe it is limited, a) by its staff, and b) by its history. I 
think the act is adequate, but if you go back and start to read some of the 
decisions with regard to unjust discrimination you tend to be confronted with 
these past decisions with the board sort of perpetuating a precedent. Now, it is 
not wrong in our system of stare decisis in law to have precedent because you 
then know what the law is. However, in transportation this is a dynamic and 
organic subject which is critical to this country, and a decision of the board in 
1920 is no longer necessarily applicable to a situation where the western 
provinces or the maritimes are developing an industrial complex. Therefore, it 
is not sufficient to look and say, “well, we had this type of case before us, 
Mr. Mauro, in 1920 and a very learned board came to this decision.” 


I think there should be a flexibility both of thinking and stature that 
permits the board to say today that it is not keeping with national policy that 
a shipper in Winnipeg should pay more to ship to the Toronto market than a 
shipper from Vancouver under the fiction of the Panama Canal, and similarly 
that a shipper in Manitoba should not pay more to ship to Vancouver than a 
shipper in Toronto. But this is happening and the board seems to say, ‘Well, 
under the act and the decisions, as long as there is a competitive reason for this, 
Mr. Mauro, you have no basis for relief”. Now, I say that if that is the law, the 
law is an ass; I think it was Mr. Justice Denis who said this. I say that the 
board has this right, and we have seen this sort of evolution of being a captive 
of its own decisions to a very great extent. 


Mr. Rerp: The known opinion is that because the provinces, at a very early 
date, took a very forceful attitude, they completely forced the board into the 
position of an umpire. The decision was left on a political basis and I think the 
board, by its tradition, has been forced into this rather unhealthy situation. 


Mr. Mauro: I can only deal with the maritimes and the west. Quebec and 
Ontario have not been very active, in this respect although they are getting a 
little more active now with tolls on seaways and things like that. It depends on 
whose office is getting worried. 


Mr. REID: You are on a touchy subject. 


Mr. Mauro: Yes. But Ontario and Quebec, for the first time, appeared on the 
MacPherson Commission and made a very real contribution. However, this is 
going to start to affect them because they have longhaul passage now too with 
the development of the northern and eastern regions of Quebec and certainly 
the eastern section of Ontario. 
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Mr. Caron: On page 20 of your brief you say: 

This obligation in perpetuity was made even solemn by the matching 

exemption of the company’s railway property from taxation in the 
Northwest Territories, also in perpetuity. 


Does that include also the services that the cities are giving to the 
company? 

Mr. Mauro: The act exempted the entire main line of the CPR from all 
taxation. We are the only province in Canada that have had our sovereignty, in 
the area of taxation, so restricted. At the time of the CPR act Manitoba was a 
postage stamp province with about 11,000 square miles in area, and the 
Dominion government could not restrict the taxation within the postage stamp 
province because we were already a province. However, when they extended 
the borders of Manitoba, the restriction written right into the Boundary Ex- 
tension Act was that it was subject to Section 16 of the Canadian Pacific Act of 
1881 which is the section that says it will forever be exempt from taxation. 
When they brought Saskatchewan and Alberta into Confederation by the acts of 
1905, they too were restricted. Therefore, the main line of the CPR, throughout 
the prairie provinces, has been forever free of taxation by municipalities. Now, 
in fairness to the CPR, let me say that they have entered into agreements with 
various municipalities as to grants in lieu of taxes, but by law they are free. 


Mr. Caron: By law they are free of services which are furnished by the 
municipalities? 

Mr. Mauro: This is my understanding of the law. 

Mr. Caron: Has this been clarified by the Supreme Court of Canada? 

Mr. Mauro: Many lawyers have done very well by fighting the CPR’s tax 
exemptions. 

Mr. Caron: But did it go up to the Supreme Court? 


Mr. Mauro: It went up to the Supreme Court. Comparatively recently the 
province of Saskatchewan took it up again, and it has been to the Privy Council 
a couple of times, and this restriction was always maintained. 


Mr. Caron: Even for the services furnished by the municipalities? 
Mr. Mauro: Mr. Caron, you are talking of local improvements? 


Mr. Caron: Well, I am referring to all services which are furnished by th 
municipalities. 


Mr. Mauro: Well, to my knowledge, it is absolutely free of that; it pays no 
taxes. 


Mr. Caron: And it has been placed in front of the Supreme Court of 
Canada? 


Mr. MAurRo: Yes. 

Mr. Caron: And it was accepted as being so? 
Mr. MAuRO: Yes. 

Mr. Caron: Thank you. 


Mr. Mauro: I might say, Mr. Caron, that I will review that and, if I am i 
error, I will let you know. 
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Mr. Fawcett: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Mauro, first I would like to commend 
you on hitting on something that I think is very important, and that is the costs 
attributed to the ‘Dominion’. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Reid covered my other 
questions, so I am only going to have one question. I will start by saying that I 

am not in disagreement that the cost accounting methods of the CPR are not 
proper methods for an organization such as the CPR. However, would you agree 
that in this cost accounting the costs attributed to the Dominion under this 
system—I think you answered this question, but I would like the answer 
again—are not logical costs in relation to the saving to the CPR by eliination of 
the “Dominion’’? 


Mr. Mauro: There is no question about it, Mr. Fawcett. I think the board 
itself says that here you have the startling situation where the CPR was 
alleging $20 million and the board comes back and says $9 million; the CPR was 
alleging a deficit of some $9 million and the board said $3 million. The correct 
figures are: The CPR said the cost was; $20 million the board said it was 
$6 million; the CPR said the deficit was $9.6 million, and the board found it was 
$3 million. This was without giving us any figures, and the board saying, “We did 
not get any figures with respect to the cost of providing head end traffic on other 
trains and merchandising services.’”’ However, they still reduce it to a third. 
So all I can say is that the board must have decided that the CPR methods 
were— 


Mr. Fawcett: I am just going to conclude, Mr. Mauro, by saying that I 
suggested something like this to Mr. Sinclair and I think the records will show 
that he disagreed with me, that it was not a logical accounting of the savings. 


Mr. Mauro: I have found, over a period of ten years, that the only time I 
worry is when Mr. Sinclair agrees with me. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Morrow, I think that you have provided us with a great 
deal of the information in a cohesive way which will be useful to the committee. 
Then you go on to make a couple of recommendations; first of all, that board 
order 119542 be set aside. The result of setting that order aside would be to 
reinstate the Dominion, with its full consist, from Montreal to Vancouver and 
return. Would this be what you are asking for on a 12 month basis? 

Mr. Mauro: I think in the context of what we are faced with, the only 
way that I could approach it was that the order be rescinded. I think that if the 
CPR has a case to make for a lesser train and a shorter distance, that that case 
should be made. I do not think that there should be a saw off. In other words, 
my position now is that this order should be rescinded. The effect of rescinding 
that order is to put the “Dominion” back on. Now it goes back on only in full 
summer consist at a given date because, as you know, Mr. Olson, it was 
operating as a Toonersville Trolley from September to June, and then it went 
onto a real passenger train only for those summer months in the last year of 
operation. This is the train that I was prepared to have go back on for the 
summer. 


Mr. OLtson: Now, Mr. Mauro, you suggest that a public inquiry be conduct- 
ed into the requirements of passenger services in Canada. This, of course, I am 
sure you realize, would take some time. Would you recommend that there be a 
freeze on the present passenger service in Canada to include the ‘‘Dominion” 
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until such ‘time as this public inquiry has completed its findings and made 
recommendations to parliament? 


Mr. Mauro: I would. Again I am referring to the “Dominion” as it w 
operated by the CPR, and I would think that it would go onto a full summ 
consist during the summer months and to a lesser train in the winter months. 
However, I would think that this study should not have to be unnecessari 
long; in other words, I do not think it would be a study comparable to the 
export grain study. I think we now have the techniques and the people 
available. Relatively speaking, the data is available, and I would hope that 
study such as this might be conducted in a relatively short period of time and a 
report perhaps forthcoming within a period of season over the year. 


Mr. Outson: Do you mean, Mr. Mauro, that you would suggest that a seri 
of steps, or a number of inquiries or examinations should be undertaken that 
could perhaps be made concurrently? First of all, you suggest that we need 
thorough analysis of costs; that we need to examine and define the C.P.R.’ 
obligations under the statute; we need to perhaps interpret in some other way 
the provisions of some of the sections of the Railway Act. When I say that, I am 
speaking of some of the contentions and even the decisions which have been 
handed down by the Board of Transport Commissioners. I think you also — 
suggest that we need to set up an over-all transport authority. Now there are at 
least four or five separate things that need to be attended to. Would you care to 
advance an opinion on the order in which these matters ought to be done? 


Mr. Mauro: Well, many of them, Mr. Olson, will be dealt with if and when — 
the new railway bill is introduced. The matter of the board operation, rate 
control, unjust discrimination, and the matter of an over-all transportation 
agency, if at all, one would assume might make its appearance in that bill whic 
we understand is in preparation. There has been talk by the Minister that i 
might be presented to Parliament during the current session. Therefore, I am 
only left with having to determine the priority relative to passenger services 
such. I would say that the order of priority there would be to get the ‘‘Dominion” 
back onto its summer schedule and summer consist, and then set up 
committee to investigate. This committee itself would do its independent cost 
analysis, which it would need for assessing the costs as compared to the publi 
interest. Then the next step entering into the report of this committee would be — 
the basic requirements for passenger travel in Canada. There may be alterna- — 
tives; someone has suggested that perhaps the C.N.R. should be given ocala 
rights to passenger services in Canada. . 

f 


Mr. Otson: I would like to ask a question which is twofold. First of alls 
there is priority and the time factor involved in there. The other thing I am 
interested in is whether or not we can wait for this kind of a study to deal wi 
the immediate problems respecting passenger service. I want to say too, perha 
before you answer, that this committee is charged with the responsibility © 
examining the requirements of passenger service on the C.P.R. which 
somewhat broader than the “Dominion” but includes the “‘Dominion’’. Then the 
position of the province of Manitoba is that we could not wait for all of the 
other things to be done; we should have the “Dominion” reinstated or re 
established before these things are done. 
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Mr. Mauro: I would say, Mr. Olson, that the view would be to reinstate the 
“Dominion” service because we are not satisfied with the evidence and the 
decision of the board in light of that evidence. 

Mr. Outson: In addition to that, if you are not satisfied with the costing— 
I think you used the word “misdirected” in saying that the board misdirected 
itself in a number of cases— notwithstanding that, you are convinced that there 
is in fact a demand for this service. 

Mr. Mauro: I do not know that any province has become involved in a real 
passenger case where it would have had the experience of costing and bench- 
marks with respect to what number of passengers are indecis of utilization 
factors. You may know that in the regional air set up in the United States they 
have a “use it or lose it’ approach to regional air services, and I think they 
provide that a number such as five people a day must use a run, otherwise they 
will lose the service. I know of no study that has indicated a benchmark figure 
against which you could look at and say, “Well, that is a sufficient number of 
people to warrant a service.” I am sure there are people in the field that could 
look at relative numbers in the United States and Canada, comparing those to 
population movement, road facility and anxiliary facilities in Canada,—and that 
is not a difficult study,—and say, “In our opinion, at this level a demand is 
there”. This is an effective demand dealing with numbers, not with price, and 
therefore something could be concluded. I wish I were in a position to say that I 
have a reference that makes me come to that conclusion. I did feel that the 
numbers that were before the Board, that is 15,000 people in a month moving 
between these given points, east and west, seemed to me to be a substantial 
number of people. Similarly, when they tell me they can go by motor bus or by 
air, and I look at the inter-city ratios by air and bus between those points—and I 
think they were referring to Saskatchewan,—I see that there are no more 
statistics given in the judgment. 

Mr. Otson: That is very useful information, but I am really not asking you 
for documentive proof that there is this demand. However, you have been led to 
believe, or your opinion is that there is a demand for this service and perhaps 
while you are answering that you might consider an answer to this question too. 
Do you think the demand for railway passenger service, say, starting in 1965 
and projecting it into the future, is increasing or decreasing. 

Mr. Mauro: I think it is increasing. I think the revenue per passenger mile 
is increasing. We do have some data in that connection. 

Mr. Otson: Is it available now? 

@ (12.20 p.m.) 

Mr. Mauro: It is not in such a form that I want to present it now. But, we 
have drafts, so the answer to your question is in the affirmative. 

Mr. Ouson: Mr. Mauro, I do not want to get into these costs because they 
are pretty involved and I think you have it pretty well documented, so far as 
your opinion of some of the deficiencies in the method and so on are concerned. 

I would like to ask you this question. Had the CPR used this regression 
analysis and all the other methods that they use in allocating costs and applied 
these costs to all of their trains, do you think that the costs that came out would 
have exceeded the actual total? 

Mr. Mauro: I just do not want to answer Mr. Olson. It is an awfully good 
question, Mr. Olson. You know why I am so reluctant to answer it; it is because I 
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have spent a fair amount of my time cross-examining CPR cost witnesses on 
multiple regression analysis. I do not know if it would add up. I had some real 
doubts in the case of the grain study as to the mental gymnastics of this 
numbers game in the passenger area. I think Mr. Nepveu’s costs, though, were 
restricted to what we might call out of pocket costs. There was no allocation of 
constant or fixed costs. He did regress a couple of cost categories. My associate 
reminds me that roads maintenance was one of them, and you know what I 
have to say about that regression with regard to road maintenance. I do no 
know what would happen if you did a complete costing, attempted to reconcile 
it with total costs in the system and used the same rules applicable here as 
against it; but, assuming that these are largely straight out of pocket costs they 
should be within a certain realm of accuracy. 


Mr. Ouson: If you used these methods as opposed to savings and trans- 
ferred it within the company would you agree that the last train would be a 
rather expensive one? 


Mr. Mauro: Even Mr. Nepvue would say that this was not a costing of 
actual savings but only costing of two different factors. 


Mr. OLson: Just one more question, Mr. Mauro, on this matter of a national 
transport authority—you do not have to call it that but you know what 
mean—which you are recommending, would you include within the jurisdiction 
of this authority some power to issue directives and to consider highway traffic, 
travel? 


Mr. Mauro: I want to make clear that the province of Manitoba recom- 
mended an advisory council and not an authority because I now hear murmur-= 
ings that the government is considering the possibility of an authority, and that 
would take a great deal more thought, which we have not applied to th 
problem. If you were to ask me whether there should be an over-all transporta- 
tion authority in Canada, administering all of the acts pertaining to movement, 
commodities, or people in the “Dominion” I would have to beg leave to not 
answer that because it would be a fantastic animal that you would have 
created there, you know, to handle every single agency of transportation. I was 
looking, at the time that we made our submission to the MacPherson commis 
sion, more to some continuing body that was studying and advising 


a 


hearing an application for commissioners and their regulatory function with the 
railway would continue to exist in the Maritime Commission or in the Ai 
Transport Board. 


Mr. OLson: You would have this as an advisory body to advise 
government in so far as policy is concerned? 


Mr. Mauro: Yes, on a continuing basis rather than, as I indicated, these 
needs for royal commissions every number of years. 


Mr. OLSON: Has the province of Manitoba considered whether or not the 
would be willing to surrender some of their jurisdiction respecting highwa 
traffic to this authority? 


Mr. Mauro: They have not considered this, to my knowledge. 


Mr. BOULANGER: First, as you will notice, I am a Canadian, french spea 
from Quebec, and if I do not put my question right to you, like I someti 
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do, ask me to repeat it again. I do not want to bother to touch upon the legal 
and finance aspects so much; by nature I am more inclined to ask you questions 
on the human side of it. Mention was made of the argument used by the I.C.C. 
on that, and right at the beginning of your brief you said, ‘“‘They must resent it 
immediately’. Do you not agree that, first of all by taking away the ‘‘Dominion” 
service—and it may go further than that later on—the first class of people who 
will suffer more right now will be the pensioner, the aged and the working class 
of people in general instead of the industrial, the businessmen, the profes- 
sionals, who can use air transport and things like that. 


Mr. Mauro: It is hard to distinguish, Mr. Boulanger, the specific category of 
people. I would say for example, if we are doing it on a strict cost basis, that 
perhaps the bus, as an alternative method of transportation, would be just as 
inexpensive, would cost no more and, perhaps, less than a movement by rail. So, 
if I am asked to approach it strictly from the pensioner and the low income 
group, in fairness to the railroad, I would have to say that there is perhaps an 
alternative at the same cost level. But I cannot look at it—I wish I could—and 
say that it is the working man or the pensioner. What I do say is that whoever 
that man is who has been using the “Dominion” he sould not be stripped of his 
right to go by rail if he would like to go by rail, and the cost incidental is not so 
fantastic as to make it ridiculous, because the people of Canada cannot be 
expected to meet that kind of cost—nor should the railway be asked to meet an 
exorbitant loss figure. But I think there are a number of elderly people, working 
people who use the rail but I do not know that that in itself would be a reason 
for keeping it because there are alternative means. 


Mr. BouLANGER: The reason I asked you that is because many labour 
associations have complained about that. 


I want to talk about the tourist aspect of this. I am quite surprised that you 
do not mention in your brief the main purpose of this train because the tourist 
‘aspect is so important. You take now in ‘67, I am known in this committee as a 
public relations man for Expo. Do you not agree that the CNR, for that one 
reason, should have the decency to keep it on until 1968? 


Mr. Mauro: I could not agree with you more. I think it is an incredible 
thing that is happening, when we are facing Expo in Montreal and the Pan 
American games in Winnipeg. 


I just wanted to make sure that if there was anyone going to Expo that 
they would come back west to Winnipeg on the “Dominion” to the Pan American 
games. I may have underplayed the tour business in my brief, and perhaps 
enough that you noted it. On the tour business, it is amazing to me that the CPR 
‘takes the approach that a lot of these people who use the ‘Dominion” are tourists 
and they are just not going to let them get on their trains any more, when we 
are following a policy, nationally and provincially, of trying to attract people 
into the country and we have an agency of government—I use the word 
“agency” in the sense that it is an instrument of national policy—a very criticial 
agency of national policy, saying, ‘““We do not want to advertise in the United 
States any more; we will accept no tour passengers, we want nothing to do 
with them.” 


Mr. BoutanceErR: If you accept what I am going to say, first, that the tourists 
who will come from Europe to see Expo will want to see Canada from coast to 
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coast, would you not agree with me that this would be the main means of 
transportation they would want to use in order to really see our country? 


Mr. Mauro: I could definitely state, and I have no statistics to back it up, 
that tourists coming from Europe and the United States on a tour of Canada 
would choose rail as opposed to air as their means of transportation. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Then you will agree with us then, that with millions of 
people coming out here the CPR, aside from the human side of it, stands to lose 
a fortune during that year. 


Mr. Mauro: No I cannot say; I wish I could say it but, unfortunately, my 
good friend, Mr. Sinclair, will be reading the transcript and I would hear from 
him. If, as the CPR says, with every passenger they carry they are losing a little 
money, then if they carry a million they are losing a million times a little” 
money. I am saying, though, that again we get back to meeting the demand and > 
if Expo ‘67 and the Pan American Games, in addition to the regular traffic, is 
going to create a marked increase in demand then they have an obligation to- 
help meet that demand. 


Mr. BouLANGER: You definitely stated that the basis of all the privileges 
and power given to the CPR was to provide national unity and expansion. Of 
course, I do not want to stress the extremists side of it, but it is important for 
the eastern people, especially Quebec. The CPR should co-operate with the 
country by letting us have a chance to go from coast to coast by a cheaper way © 
or an easier means. In order to save all the legal discussion and all the 
bookkeeping, do you not think that a strong approach should be made by our 
board in this connection to help us solve our transportation problems during — 
Expo ‘67, which is the biggest show that Canada will ever stage for the world? ; 
Do you not think that argument should be strongly put? 


Mr. Mauro: I am suggesting that, among other arguments, Mr. Boulanger, 
and that the Dominion be put back on—and in the interim a study be conducted. — 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): We are very pleased to hear the experiences — 
of witnesses here today. We hope, if we need you again, you might be available, 
although I appreciate, if there is any truth in rumours in the press, it might be 
in a different capacity. 


An interesting point was brought up yesterday by a witness in Brandon. He 
said that when there was a great deal of movement of passenger trains in and 
out of Brandon the bus lines competed with each one of these movements but 
the minute the train service diminished then the bus competition fell off. I am 
wondering what conclusion you come to in that respect. Does this mean that 
once there is no longer competition of this nature then the convenience to the 
passenger falls off? If this happened, could we also conclude that the people of 
Brandon could be able to make their way in some other form of transportation? _ 


Mr. Mavro: I think, Mr. Bell, that the conclusion is valid. There might be 
other conclusions that one could draw from that observation but I think that is 
a valid one, that a competitive milieu usually provides better service for 
everyone. I think we see this with C.P.A. competing with Air Canada. This, in — 
my opinion has created a healthier situation for the travelling public of Canada. — 
We have noted that when there was an Air Canada flight competing with a 
C.P.A. flight, there was always a little better deal than you got on the flight 
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which left 40 minutes or an hour before. I think that competition is healthy in 
that area. Whether or not the Brandon people can get around otherwise draws 
out that same approach that the board took with which I sincerely disagree, that 
you interpret section 315 to mean that if they have some oher way of getting 
from Portage la Prairie or Brandon to Winnipeg that they have no need of the 
“Dominion”. I say it should have been the reverse order, if they had been using 
the “Dominion” they should not have to prove that there is any other means 
available. So, to my mind, rightly or wrongly, that type of approach would beg 
the comment, I think, that Brandon and that area has indicated a real use of the 
“Dominion” during the full year that it was operated. And I think, interestingly 
enough, and worthy of note was that it had more carryings between Brandon 
and Moose Jaw than there was between Montreal and Ottawa. Yet, the 
Montreal-Ottawa service is maintained and there were no larger carryings in 
between those points in that area. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I will pass on to one other point. On page 12 
of the full C.P.R. presentation they said that they made a stong effort to use the 
“Dominion” fully with new cars and the like in the 1950’s and any downgrading 
that took place was only after a real effort, and it only resulted after this 
serious passenger drop. Now, do you agree that there was not any downgrading 
of the “Dominion” until the CPR had given a fair trial to the ‘““‘Dominion” with 
its full complement before their reduction to the small—consist? 


Mr. Mauro: I do not know how to answer that question, Mr. Bell. I find it 
hard to sort of understand the point that they are making on page 12 of their 
major submission. The C.N.R. has indicated what you can do if you merchan- 
dize your product and price it right. So far as downgrading, there was a period 
of time when there was different equipment on the ‘‘Dominion” than on the 
“Canadian”. It was distinguished as between their premium train and less than 
premium item, but I can not quite follow the rationality of the C.P.R. on this 
topic dealing with the fifties because I think that subsequent to the fifties has 
‘come this real experiment starting in the Maritimes with he C.N., and even the 
C.P.R. when they went into a pricing policy increased markedly their passenger 
carryings. I say that since the fifties an increasing rail passenger demand has 
been evident. I do not know when they downgraded it. I am sorry I am not 
meeting your question Mr. Bell. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I meant is it unfair to criticize the CPR to 
the extent many are doing in the west and insofar as the downgrading of the 
“Dominion” is concerned. I am not suggesting that you have been so much so in 
your brief but we heard a great many complaints that the “Dominion” was 
deliberately downgraded by the CPR, I am wondering if they did not give it a 
fair trial at full complement, and any downgrading only resulted after this 
serious passenger drop in the late 1950’s. 


Mr. Mauro: I personally do believe that they have deliberately downgraded 
the “Dominion”. But having said that, what I have said is that they, as a 
policy, have determined to put the “Dominion” down to a very second rate 
operation, and that is what it was; you cannot tell me, when a train goes from 
Winnipeg to Vancouver, with no sleepers and nothing more than a hook and 
pull of a couple of cars, that is not downgrading; it is obviously policy to do 
that. The CPR, I think, felt that it could not maintain the “Dominion” at the 
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prices that it was able to charge; I think that they decided that they w 
going to get out of the passenger business, that it was no longer a lucrativ 
area, that there was more money to be made in freight and, “If we can get the 
Diesels off the passenger, put them on freight and get out of the passeng 
business we have to make ourselves more dollars.’’ I think they are right. 
think if you are looking at it on straight dollars net revenue they are probab 
right, but I think they say in their own submission, the demand for tr 
continental rail passenger service at the fares then in effect declined, I thi 
the CPR admits that you can merchandise and sell passenger services b 
the CPR is not prepared to do that at the price level required, with the effo 
required considering the returns. They are saying, ‘“‘We are not going to do it; 
we do not have to do it and we will not do it because we can make more mon 
hauling freight—let the CN, national carrier, take the passengers, which is 
losing section of traffic’. If they get away with it, I, as a minority shareholder, 
am going to reap the benefits, but I, as a Canadian citizen, am deeply concern 
about it. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): What would you think the effect would 
if the CPR handled only freight and the CN was obligated to provide all ths 
passenger service for Canada? Would the result of this be that the CN might 
then come to us for further subsidies? 


Mr. Mauro: Yes, I would think, Mr. Bell, that that might might be the ne 
effect of that. I do not think that the CPR should be permitted to get out } 
passenger service just that easy. There should be some quid pro quo attached to 
that. R 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): With regard to what we might do in 
way of recommendation, what do you think of Mr. Brazier’s proposals, t 
counsel for the government of B.C.? I think it was to the effect, “That we n 
allow any further discontinuances unless the CPR comes to parliament an 
requests formally changes in the Railway Act regarding their obligation to thi 
Canadian people.” 


Mr. Mauro: I do not word it perhaps the same way as Mr. Brazier. I say 
that this is what I tried to set out in the latter part of my submission relative to_ 
the contract. I think that you men are going to have to decide what is a railway 
because the contract of 1880, ratified by statute in 1881, says, “that they are to 
thereafter and forever operate, work and maintain the Pacific Railway.’ Now is 
a railway a railway if it offers no movement of people? This is my point. a 
what point does the CPR cease to be a railway as conceived as a railway in 1880 
as applicable to the situation we have in 1966. This is a distinction I want 
make because we are not suggesting for a moment that it has to operate every- 
thing it was operating in 1881 or subsequently. . 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Two more questions and then I promise a 
be quiet this afternoon. Do you think that the proposal, Mr. Mauro, put forward | 
by the locomotive engineers and other would have a chance of practicnay 
working. They suggest that there be a study of the obligations under the 
contract, but that, we declare in the national interest certain minumum r 
passenger services as necessary and that we divide the responsibility on 
equal basis between both our major railways and then federal subsidies 
‘made available to be administered by some rationalist authority similar to tha 
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which was proposed in the old Bill C-120.” Do you think this is really quite a 
practical way of dealing with our problem? 


Mr. Mauro: This would be one type of recommendation that would come 
under our final suggestions here, where we say there should be an inquiry into 
the total passenger requirement in Canada, and Manitoba’s position has been 
consistently—and I think it was adopted by almost everybody during the hear- 
ings of the MacPherson Commission—that passenger services conducted in the 
public interest should be subsidized if they are non-compensatory. So that I can 
answer your question by saying that that procedure was proposed by Manitoba 
relative to branch lines, and we propose not an authority on passenger services 
but did say that they should be investigatéd and if they are in the public 
interest they should be compensated for out of the public treasury and not be a 
burden on the freight shipper. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Would you like to express yourself on 
subsidies by regions or provinces for various types of local services. 


Mr. Mauro: We certainly expressed ourselves in the matter of commuter 
services. We think that this is a method of surface transport of a metropolitan 
or municipal basis and any losses experienced on commuter services should be a 
burden on the local municipality and not on the general— 


Mr. BELL:(Saint John-Albert): In other words, the Brandon to Winnipeg 
service. 


Mr. Mauro: That is not a commuter service, but it could be made one. 
What I meant by commuter service would be the Toronto-Montreal area where 
there is an actual commuter service. It is a rapid transit type of service. I think 


that subsidy and whether it should be paid by the federal, provincial or 


municipal, are matters that a person should not take a rigid position on. But I 
would think that here in western Canada we paid our fair share of subsidies to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. I think if there is going to be any subsidizing we 
would like a contribution from some other area. They have done pretty well out 
here and I think it is time the tin cup was passed around somewhere else. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I agree with you and I thank you very 
much. 


The CHarRMAN: Mr. Mauro, arising out of Mr. Bell’s questions so far as 
subsidies are concerned, I understood you to mention that so far as commuter 
services in the metropolitan areas are concerned, the local municipality should 
pick up any deficit. Am I right in interpreting your answers that way? 


Mr. Mauro: I think that was the position we took before the MacPherson 
Commission. 


The CHAIRMAN: You may have answered my question already, so far as the 
Province having already given sufficient subsidy to the CPR. What if there was 
say, a local transportation problem within the province of Manitoba, would; the 
province of Manitoba be prepared to pick up any deficit in the same manner as 
you related to us with respect to commuter service, that the municipality would 


pick it up. 


Mr. Mauro: We have a record of doing justice. 
24317—4 
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Mr. AnpRAS: Mr. Mauro, I think you presented to us the strongest legal 
argument to establish the legal obligations of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
under the 1881 agreement. In the course of that argument you also indicated a 
feeling that as a result of these grants subsidies and so on, to this point, the 
CPR through its total corporate structure, including CPR, CPA and all the rest 
of it, had an opportunity to make a substantial return and a profit. On the other 
hand the Manitoba Government, as I understand, advocates a subsidy, and we 
have just been talking about it here, on public funds for uneconomic lands 
Now I am assuming, of course that the establishment of uneconomic lands 
would be in terms of acceptable cost analysis and the degree of their loss would 
be established in acceptable terms as well. Having established so forcefully the 
obligation of the CPR and their profit opportunities as a result of those grants 
is it not a bit of a paradox that some governments say the Federal Government, 
should then turn around and have to pick up the loss on one departmental 
operation such as the railway lines. If this were done, for instance, it would be 
in direct contrast to happens on the Canadian National Railways; although they 
probably will continue to have losses on passenger service they will have the 
opportunity and, through them, the taxpayers have the opportunity of picking 
up and nullifying those losses by revenue from more profitable branches. But 
what you are suggesting by way of a federal subsidy seems to me in some terms 
to defeat the very careful argument you presented about the obligation of the 
CPR: 


Mr. Mauro: You cannot reconcile or equate the statement as to public duty 
necessarily with non-rail assets. If you did and took a blanket position that i 
the CPR is making money in any one of its corporate endeavours then there 
will be no subsidy, you are, in effect, confiscating from the shareholders 
contributed capital over the years becaiise there are reserves of income sur- 
pluses that really were the money of the shareholders of past years contribute 
to the company. It was never our intention that you would say to the CPR, 
whether a service is in the public interest or not, “If it is in the public intere 
you can not look to us for any help; you take it out of your corporate financi 
structure” without any compromise in that position. It would be an impossibl 
position for the CPR. You obviously have set up a method whereby th 
regulatory agency has been authorized to look at applications for discontinu 
ance or abandonment and if deemed advisable, to seek its withdrawal. I agree 
that if it were a small item and the Board of Transport Commissioners came to 
the conclusion that it was in the public interest to maintain it, the CPR does n 
necessarily have to be compensated for it. 


Mr. AnprAs: It is a question of degree. 


Mr. Mauro: It is indeed, and the passenger service one—and we had som 
figures before the MacPherson Commission—was of such a degree that you coul 
not, it seems to me, in fairness say to CPR, ‘You will continue the passeng¢ 
services as they presently exist and you will not obtain any subsidy; you 
take it out of your general revenues.’”’ Because they were in the scale of some 
many million dollars. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Then you say leave the non-rail operations out of considera- 
tion of this decision for subsidy and deal with the rail operation, the balance or 
one side of it versus the loss on the other. What you are saying essentially is 
leave the non-rail operations out of it. 
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Mr. Mauro: I wish I could answer yes or no to that, Mr. Andras, but it is 
just one of those situations that you can not simplify by saying, ‘Leave the 
non-rail assets out of this discussion and let us just deal with passengers.” I say 
that in fact you do have to now consider what are the mutual obligations to the 
_ government of Canada and the CPR relative to that contract of 1881. In that 
consideration you might come to the point of saying, “It is our opinion that you 
will continue the Canadian as a minimal, basic transportation of people in 
Canada with no subsidy, so whatever losses there are on the Canadian, Mr. 
CPR, you meet that out of your corporate profits one way or another.” But we 
say, ‘““The public requires an additional service called the Dominion. Now, Mr. 
CPR, we feel that under the contract of 1880 it was not presumed that you 
should be forced to have two Trans Continental passenger services regardless of 
the losses. So, whereas your shareholders are going to be meeting the losses on 
the Canadian because we feel that to be a basic element, we will contribute to 
the losses relative to the Dominion.’’ Now that is an approach that is reconcila- 
ble with what I have been saying about reconsidering the contract and the 
corporate identity of the CPR, that you would look at this thing and say that 
this is an area where we think that your corporate profits should be called in 
before the public treasury should be tapped; this is an area where your 
corporate profits should not be exposed; this is an area where the public should 
meet the expense. 


Mr. Anpras: If you felt this way then, would some approach on the basis of 
a total return on total rail operation investment be the quick way of getting at 
it— 

Mr. Mauro: No. 


Mr. ANDRAS:—rather than take it as the Dominion analysis, the Canadian 
analysis and so on. 


Mr. Mauro: I am only smiling because my good friend, Paul Nepveu, is 
back there looking at me and just waiting for me to say something further. On 
this question of the method of calculating what the CPR should be permitted to 
earn, we have had cases on rate based rate of return, the requirements formula 
has been established applicable to the CPR by the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, and I think what we were attempting to say to the McPherson 
Commission was, that in determining the requirements to be received from 
freight in that case—and I would say it now of passengers—that one should 
perhaps look at more than the net income from rail services so classified that 
one can look to these other assets and say that while we are not necessarily 
transferring them, you can continue to maintain these non-rail assets for the 
sake of fixing your operation as a rail company and, in effect, we are going to 
make an allocation of part of this income. 


Mr. AnpRAS: In other words, we will keep in mind the total opportunity 
they have in making the deal? 


Mr. Mauro: Yes. 
Mr. AnprAs: Thank you Mr. Mauro. 


The CHAIRMAN: I find it is ten minutes to one. There are still a number of 
matters that should be discussed before we adjourn. I am sure from the list of 
questioners that I have here that Mr. Mauro will be with us for some time. 

24317415 
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However, we do have a brief that is before us from the Transportation 
Communication Employees Union; the delegation presenting this brief has to 
leave Winnipeg no later than 4:00 p.m. I had intended to call the city of 
Winnipeg and the town of Kenora after the province’s brief. But I will, as soon 
as the questioning of Mr. Mauro is completed in order to allow these gentlemen 
to catch their transportation, call the Transportation Communication Employees 
Union, and then the city of Winnipeg and the corporation of the town of 
Kenora. 

It is my intention, as I said earlier, to adjourn at 1:00 p.m. and reconvene 
at 2:00 p.m. I think that due to the length of briefs that are here and the 
importance of some of them, that we should take just one hour. The city of St. 
James was to present a brief and I am informed by the clerk that Mr. J. S. 
Hannock Q.C., Counsel for the city of St. James, advises that the city is 
endorsing the brief of the province of Manitoba, and that it will be presented by 
the city of Winnipeg, so no brief and no representation will be made by this 
corporation. So that is on the record, Mr. Hannock. 


Mr. OuLson: Before we adjourn, could we have a brief discussion about 
whether we are going to meet this evening or tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would think, Mr. Olson, that this committee will be 
sitting this afternoon and this evening in order to complete the briefs. Tomorrow 
it will be impossible because transportation out of Winnipeg tomorrow for Fort 
William is at 11:30 and I can not see how the committee can possibly sit 
tomorrow. The committee will sit today and this evening until all the briefs are 
heard. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): So far as I am concerned, I think we should 
try and meet the convenience of the people who are presenting the briefs to a 
certain extent, and if some of them find it difficult to stay here tonight in 
Winnipeg, I do not mind working late into the supper hour. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well I would like some indication. We know that from 
out-of-town we have the corporation of the town of Kenora and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Locomotive Engineers or Locomotive Firemen from 
Kenora, and these gentlemen can indicate what time they have made arrange- 
ments for transportation or whether they can be here this afternoon or this 
evening. We would hope to have them this afternoon and, if not, it will be this 
evening. When we have completed the Province’s brief, we shall call the 
Transportation Communication Employees Union; the City of Winnipeg will be 
third, and the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce will be fourth. 

Mr. REID: We have the city after the corporation of the town of Kenora and 
then the Kenora representative from the Firemen. After all, they are from out 
of town and it would be an additional expenditure if— 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Reid, you heard my question just now. The gentleman 
advised me that their transportation leaves tomorrow morning and they are 
prepared to be here this afternoon. 

Mr. Rem: Yes sir, but with all due respect, it would be an additional 
expense to them to stay over and I think that since other people are from the 
town here, it would be less onerous on them. 
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The CHAIRMAN: They arranged to stay over, Mr. Reid. This is the indication 
I have. Is it correct that you are leaving tomorrow, whether we hear you earlier 
or later? 

Mr. Rem: It was conditional, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: In those circumstances then, Mr. Reid, your point is well 
taken. Then the order will be the province of Manitoba, the Transportation 
Communication Employees, the city of Winnipeg, the corporation of the town of 
Kenora, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen from Kenora, and we will play 
it by ear from thereon. 

Mr. BELL: (Saint John-Albert): My own personal thought on it is that if it 
is preferable to work into the supper hour and then come back tomorrow 
morning for some of the local briefs— 

The CHAIRMAN: It is impossible Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Bett (Saint-John-Albert): Could we not sit from 9 to 11 tomorrow 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is quite impossible, Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Rock: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bell mentioned through the supper hour; by 
that I believe he means that instead of taking one or one and a half hour for 
dinner we can sit through it and possibly finish earlier and go for dinner at 9. 
Is that what you were getting at? 

The CHarRMAN: I am not arguing with that, Mr. Rock. Mr. Bell was stating 
we should sit tomorrow morning; I am saying that we will complete all briefs 
this evening because we have to, and if it is necessary to sit through the supper 
hour we shall sit through the supper hour. But these briefs will be completed 
this evening, no matter how late it is. 

Mr. SHERMAN: I would just like to say that the city of Winnipeg and the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce expressed interest in entertaining the mem- 
bers of the committee at some point of the day, either luncheon or in the dinner 
hour. But because of the pressure of business and the number of briefs to be 
presented I think it would be in the interest of those who wish to appear before 
the committee for the comittee itself to forego that invitation and plan to eat on 
a rather rush schedule. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Sherman. It had been indicated by the acting 
mayor that the city would have liked to host us for lunch or for dinner but 
under the circumstances and the pressure of hearing the briefs I advised that 
we were not able to accept this invitation. We want to thank the city for the 
very kind invitation and we do appreciate their very kind offer of hospitality. I 
think it would be wise to adjourn now. Lunch will be downstairs in the 
Legislative Building. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
e (2.00 p.m.) 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I see a quorum, and I will leave the floor to Mr. Jim 
Byrne. 
Mr. ByrNE: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Mr. Mauro, I want to congratulate 
you on the excellence of your brief and to say that perhaps the only comparable 
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ones were those presented for the other side by, I believe, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. 
Crump or Mr. Emerson and Mr. Crump perhaps it was Mr. Sinclair to whom 
you seem to have quite a high regard. Now, outside your brief, I believe, you” 
compared the number of passengers carried on the Montreal-Ottawa service to 

the number carried on the Winnipeg-Moose Jaw service and vice versa. You 

said that the Montreal-Ottawa service was not curtailed while the service 

between Moose Jaw and Winnipeg was. The Montreal-Ottawa service is a 

regional service it is something that is not connected with the Trans Continental 
service. It is servicing a high density area. Do you think you would have an 
equally strong argument for the retention of a regional service, say, between 
Winnipeg and Moose Jaw or Winnipeg, Kenora and Moose Jaw, serving a fairly 
high density region. Would that not be a better comparison? 


Mr. Mauro: It might be. The example I used by way of statistic, and it 
appears in Appendix 1, was the Montreal-Ottawa run, with a figure of 43,595. 
For Brandon-Moose Jaw the figure was 43,861. There seemed to be a pretty 
constant flow in the Brandon-Moose Jaw run because there was 43,861 west 
bound, and 45,895 eastbound. The Ottawa-Montreal run is very low eastbound; 
it is only 26,000 compared to 43,000 westbound. So, there is sort of an equal flow 
east and west in the prairies region while it seems to be weighted on this parti- 
cular run the other way. I think you can make a case, answering specifically 
your question for perhaps the regional approach. It is hard on the statistics 
available. We have the full year of 1964 that was presented and outside of those 
two conductor runs, Montreal-Ottawa and Moose Jaw-Brandon, the flow seems 
to be about 35,000 passenger carryings on the conductor segments. I would say 
that on a time basis, and this might be a weak criteria, I do think that this 
region of the Lakehead, say, to Regina or beyond, is a fairly integrated region. 


Mr. Byrne: This is contrary to some evidence which we received, I believe, 
in Moose Jaw yesterday, which was to the effect that setting up this type of 
regional service tends to separate us rather than draw us together. Do you think - 
that we can set up regional services in addition to a Continental service without 
harming us in this way? 


Mr. Mauro: Yes, I would hope so because we certainly are following that 
type of an approach in our air transportation, with the idea that you have your 
regional carrier feeding your trunk system at terminal point. Now I do not know — 
whether you could make a strict application of a regional rail policy like you 
could of a regional air policy but I do not think that you are going to do 
violence to binding the nation if you set up a regional train services. 


Mr. Byrne: It is conceivable then that some of the objections are rather 
emotional in that we equate the Dominion with Continental service without 
attempting to try to find a regional service that would be adequate. 

Mr. Mauro: Yes. 

Mr. ByRNE: Now I am not too sure that comparing Canada with the United 
States is a too helpful comparison. However, you devote page 15 and 16 of your 
brief pretty well to this question of and abandonment of services in the United — 
States. Now you use the specific application for abandonment—that is, the 
Southern Pacific travelling between Portland, Oregon and Oakland, California. ry 
suppose this of course, would be considered even a higher density area than 
Montreal-Toronto? q 


4 
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Mr. Mauro: I would not know that that would be a higher density than 
Montreal-Toronto but it would also be comparable in increase of other types of 
ancillary services. That is why I think that the analogy is not parallel, and it 
was not advanced as a parallel analogy on population; it was advanced as an 
analogy to indicate what the ICC did with someone who underpromoted its 
service, that criticized the railway for underpromoting it, and it was one of the 
reasons for not allowing the abandonment. But I would venture to say that the 
number of air flights between these points in California, as I indicated in the 
case of Southern Pacific’s application on the abandonment of the Lark—there 
were 600 flights a week from San Francisco to Los Angeles, so that while the 
population incidence would be much greater, it would also be a greater 
incidence of competition from freeways and so on. 


Mr. Byrne: It would indicate then a higher density. 


Mr. Mauro: Oh yes, indeed; even if not the one that is in my brief, your 
point would be absolutely accurate in the case of the other one that I submitted 
this morning. 


Mr. Byrne: Then it cannot be an absolute comparison to prepare this with 
our Trans Continental. 


Mr. Mauro: No sir. First of all, this is not Trans Continental so the 
comparison was not intended in the connection; it was merely intended to show 
a difference in the attitude of the ICC compared to the Board of Transport 
Commissioners to the underpromotion and to the statements of the people that 
they wanted to continue. 


Mr. ByrnE: Do you by any chance have any information on the number, if 


any, of Trans Continental services, as we know them; here in Canada, in the 
United States. 


Mr. Mauro: I do not think there is any railway in the United States that 
runs Trans continentally. 


Mr. ByrNE: Do they combine or what? 


Mr. Mauro: The break point is normally Chicago. One of the statement was 
you could come into Chicago but you could not pass through Chicago. There are 
a number of lines running from Chicago east and Chicago west but that, I 
think—I am subject to correction on this— would be the farthest that any line 
ran. I know there is no throughway but there are number of railways running 
from Chicago to the coast. 


Mr. Byrne: What facilities do we have in Winnipeg today? 


Mr. Mauro: We have three trains Trans Continentally; two, as I understand, 
are the Canadian National and one CPR. 


Mr. Byrne: One page 4 of your brief you say, “The Canadian Pacific 
indicated that subsequent to the abandonment of the Dominion it would no 
longer make available suitable accommodation for tour party traffic largely 
- originating in the United States. “Of course you know better than I do that the 
- so-called reason for application for abandonment of the Dominion was loss; that 
is deficits. 


Mr. Mauro: Certainly. 
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Mr. ByRNE: And, as you said, they have shown when the CPR increases the 
number of passengers, so long as the deficit continues, they compound the defici 
by doing this. At least, up to the point where they have not overcome the 
operating costs. 


Mr. Mauro: I did not say that they did. Mr. Boulanger asked, “Would not 
the CPR be losing millions if it has not this train running in 1967?” My reply 
was that in fairness to the CPR if they were losing on each passenger carried 
then to carry a million passengers would be to lose a million times a little bit. 


Mr. Byrne: If we can take their statement of loss per operating day at face 
value, do you feel, do you suggest bearing in mind the 1880 agreement tha 
they are required under the act to carry passengers from outside of Canada? 
They have made the agreement with the Canadian government and not with 
the American government. 

Mr. Mauro: This portion of the brief of course is not dealing with the 
contract at all; it is dealing with the law of Canada under Section 315 of the 
Railway Act, and I am very strongly suggesting that the Railway Act makes no 
distinction between a person who happens to have started his trip in the United 
States and then presents himself for carriage in Canada, and the native born 
Canadian owning citizenship papers. It says that the Canadian Railways under 
the Railway Act will in fact furnish at the place of starting, at the junction of 
the railway with other railways, and at all stopping places establish for such 
purpose adequate and suitable accommodation for the receiving and loading of 
all traffic offered for carriage upon the railway, and that the decided decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Canada accepted by the board of transport Commis- 
sioners is that the very purpose of Section 315 was enacted for the protection of 
the interests of the general public who require the services of the carriers, they 
were not enacted for the benefit of the railway or the employees. 


Mr. Byrne: I agree with you 100 per cent on that reference but at the same 
time can it be fairly said that the CPR should continue to advertise these services 
in the United States unless they see a possibility of operating at a profit. 


Mr. Mauro: I see no requirement for the CPR to advertise for loss business. 
But it has not yet been proven, and the experience of the Canadian National is 
indicating a rather interesting trend upward on revenue per passenger mile and 
net passengers. Now, as I say, there has been no study so all of us speak from . 
certain hypothetical situations. : 


Mr. Byrne: It has been said that national railway will lose something like 
$40 million this year. I have nothing in black and white to substantiate that 
statement, but I believe it was said by the Canadian Pacific witnesses in a 
I have not heard it denied. 


@ (2.15 p.m.) 
Mr. Mauro: I would venture to say at this point in time a proper costing of 


the Canadian National passenger services would indicate a deficit. The — 
tude of that deficit is conjecture. 


Mr. Byrne: I just have a few more questions. You, I understand, Mee 
Mauro, appeared before the MacPherson Commission, amd you have heard and 
read, of course, at that time the submission by the Catiadian Pacific Railway? 4 


Mr. Mauro: Yes. 
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Mr. Byrne: Would you say that there is no question that the Board of 
Transport Commissioners has determined that their cost accounting in respect 
of the Dominion was considerably out of line? 


Mr. Mauro: Yes. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Would you say that their cost accounting in respect of other 
aspects of their services were even approaching his divergence—that is, the 
freight services and so on? How could they go so far wrong on one and not the 
other, and still give us a true submission? 


Mr. Mauro: They are not being consistent. They have been wrong both 
times that I have had occasion to take note. They consistently tend to exagger- 
ate their costs when it is better for the case. That is good business, I guess. 


Mr. ByRNE: Did the CNR make a submission at this point? 


Mr. Mauro: Both railways made an exhaustive submission relative to the 
export grain. You may recall that so far as the CPR’s report to the MacPherson 
Commission was concerned, there was no other evil in Canada but the 
Crowsnest Pass rates, and if that could be removed we would enter a new era 
of prosperity and joy. And, when the Western Provinces said, ‘‘Let us, if we are 
looking at deficits, look at some other deficits; we want to see your passenger 
deficits”, then they came forward and submitted some numbers. We never did 
do a costing on passengers. They submitted some numbers and the MacPherson 
Commission determined on that basis. 


Mr. ByRNE: This is a difficult question to answer, but what losses would you 
say would be acceptable—what percentage of losses in respect of passenger 
service. The CPR says that they need only provide service if there is effective 
demand. Of course, we can not go to the extreme, one passenger does not make 
sense. 

Mr. Mauro: That is, I think, a very valid question, Mr. Byrne, and I only 
wish that I could give a simple answer. I do not know. I think that we have to 
establish in this area, as we hope to establish in the branch line rationalization 
area, some overall statistical base where you can say that now this is an 
effective demand by way of numbers, and must be met. That is, the number of 
people that require service. 


Mr. Byrne: That is right. Now, this is a very important question with 
respect of the attitude of the Government of the Province of Manitoba. 
Yesterday a witness—I believe he was a Mayor of one of the cities of Sas- 
katchewan—said in respect of competing services that the Greyhound or what- 
ever bus service was operating there had deliberately set their schedules to 
coincide on a parallel line with the “Dominion”, and when the “Dominion” was 
taken off then their service was taken off. Would the Province of Manitoba agree 
that should a regional service, a high-speed transit service, be provided across 
the prairies, that there should be some method of franchising that service on the 
rail and accept at the same time a rate schedule, bearing in mind that there may 
not be quite enough traffic? 

Mr. Mauro: You mean that you would set up a method of limiting the 
competition in surface transportation? 
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Mr. ByRNE: It is done in the provinces, internally, by public utilities 
commissions. 


Mr. Mauro: Well, you do it by way of carrier. There are regulations on the 
number of buses, regulations by air, but I did not quite get the question. 


Mr. ByRNE: Well this is just exactly what I mean. Would it be practical to 
give a franchise to a rail operation, whether it was CPR, CNR or someone else 
running on those lines. Would it be practical to protect that franchise, as is done 
by public utilities commissions in the province? 


Mr. Mauro: Well, I would assume that the very purpose of the hearings 
before the Board is to determine public convenience and necessity, which is the 
usual question before a Public Utilities Commission on a franchise case. In 
effect, what the Board of Transport Commissioners has said here is that the 
public convenience and necessity is far outweighed by the cost; therefore, you 
can discontinue. Now I do not know that we need any other procedure for the 
franchising of passenger operations. 


Mr. ByRNE: Was that simply because they were not carrying sufficient 
passengers to pay, that someone else was carrying the passengers on the Trans 
Canada Highway. 


Mr. Mauro: What would this public utilities approach do? Would it limit 
the number of buses? 


Mr. ByrRNE: I am asking you if it could limit or protect the franchise. 


] 
Mr. Mauro: I would never agree to a situation where one mode of 
transportation was gauged on another mode of transportation. In other words, I 
would resist any attempt to determine aircraft licencing of a public convenience : 
necessity on the basis of the number of buses that were running between 
Winnipeg and Brandon. I think that each mode of carriage, and I think rail is a 
mode of carriage, should be considered on its own merit. é 
Mr. O’KrEEere: Mr. Mauro, first of all, may I congratulate you sir; your { 
submission was very thorough. Most of the questions I had in mind already 
have been answered. I was particularly interested in what Mr. Boulanger 
suggested, especially in view of the fact that I come from one of the new lands, 


the one that made Canada really a country from coast to coast. 


Would you advise this committee whether or not we should accept the 
figures of the MacPherson Commission—and I am referring to the costs analysts, 
I believe you called them, regression analysts, or should we begin a completely . 
new investigation with the resulting large costs to the taxpayer? 


Mr. Mauro: The only thing that I would say on that, Mr. O’Keefe, is that to 
my knowledge the MacPherson Commission performed no costing on passenger 
services. The only real cost finding before the MacPherson Commission was © 
relative to the cost of moving grain to export positions, and this is where the 
econometritions and the cost analysts went to work. As I recall, the MacPherson 
Commission received certain data from the railways; there was very little — 
investigation, and certainly none of the provinces, to my knowledge, did any 4 
real work on the passenger services. There may have been some in; I do not 
want to speak as if I can recall everything that went in because I think there 
were 25,000 pages of evidence. But the costing relative to passenger services 


eee 
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would not, in my opinion, be adequate—that is, what was before the MacPherson 
Commission. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: So in effect, your advice would be that we should set up a new 
investigation. 


Mr. Mauro: I think, in the final analysis, it might be worthwhile, Mr. 
‘O’Keefe, to take a look at this thing, if it is tied up with a purpose. I mean if it 
is just simply to test certain costs, that may be an interesting exercise; but I 
would hope that any intensive cost investigation would be tied into an overall 
enquiry into the needs of the Canadian nation, coupled with the cost to provide. 
It is one thing to say that we would like the Dominion, but one has to equate 
that with what will it cost to provide this kind of service and can the 
Canadian people afford to meet that kind of cost. 


Mr. O’KrEere: Thank you Mr. Mauro. Mr. Chairman, I realize, of course, 
that that is a decision for the committee to make, but I just wanted to get this 
gentleman’s advice, because he is obviously an expert. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You might be interested to know 
that my questions will not take up too much time because several of them have 
already been covered, particularly by the topic introduced by my friend, Mr. 
Sherman, dealing with cost accounting techniques used by the CPR. 


I was pleased to note that Mr. Mauro was definitely in favour of an 
independent cost accounting analysis group being established, preferably to 
working in conjunction with some overall rationalization or advisory group, to 
act in a capacity as a continual advisor to the Federal Government. I would like 
to ask Mr. Mauro, would he care to advise the committee how the personnel of 
this body should be constituted or where you would get the qualified people to 
make up this committee. Would you suggest possibly taking one or two 
members from the Board of Transport Commissioners, the Air Transport Board, 
the Maritime Commission, the Seaway Authority, and Provincial Transport 
Boards and so on? 


Mr. Mauro: No. I would hope that this Board would in fact, have a regional 
makeup and that it would not be an attempt to have a sort of co-ordinating 
committee made up of representatives of all the Boards because I think that 
would be a meaningless exercise. I think the more that we see of transportation 
in Canada we realize that there are some unique problems for the regions of 
this country, and I think the regions are easily distinguishable. I think that the 
Maritimes have unique problems that have to be met on the basis of their 
specific problems. I think Quebec now with its expanding industry in the north 
has unique problems. I think Ontario with its waterway and its tremendous 
depth of population and products has specific problems, certainly the prairie 
region and, again, British Columbia. So I had hoped that this advisory council 
would be made up of people representing, in broad outlook, the transportation 
problem of that region so that he would not be oriented toward the Board of 
Transport Commissioners or the Air Transport Board. I would hope that he 
would be a Maritimer or a Quebec person, who said: “I do not know how you do 
it, but I know this is the problem we are facing; we were hearing in the 
Maritimes that you were going to extend port facilities in Quebec and this is 
going to have ramifications for us in St. John’s and Halifax.” Similarly, the same 
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would be true of the fellow out in the prairies in talking about intermediate 
rates, and so on. 


Mr. SouTHAM: I agree with you, Mr. Mauro, except that this question has 
been posed indirectly and in conversation. I was just wondering how we were 
going to attack it, and I thought from your knowledge, of which you have given — 
evidence here today at this hearing, that you must have given it some thought. It 
is going to take some pretty qualified people, and I was just wondering from 
what field we would draw them. This clears this question in my mind. 


Mr. Mauro: I do not think that the men that you appoint to the 
advisory council—and I am distinguishing that from the staff—have to be 
experts in transportation. As a matter of fact, I would veer away from 
experts in transportation. Someone has defined an expert as a man who knows a 
lot about a little thing, and he eventually finds out so much about so little that he 
knows everything about nothing. I would rather see a person with a broad 
outlook sitting on the Council. But then you would have to staff it, and that is 
where your question comes in. 


Mr. SoutHam: Now, I have another question. You referred to the fact that 
the C.P.R. was richly endowed under the Act of Incorporation of 1881, which I - 
think we all agree with, more specifically the $25,000,000.00 cash subsidy and 
the 25,000,000 acres. You made a reference to it on page 25, that this 25,000,000 
acres had greatly increased in the intervening years, and this is a fact. With — 
the right-of-ways and certain rail lines that were added to it, it amounts to, in 
your words, some 49,000,000 acres. Now, in this cost accounting and the advice 
that you have had, have you ever tried to ascertain what this total amount of © 
land would be worth at present day values? This would be an astronomical — 
figure, but I think it has a bearing on the overall picture of just how rich this 
corporation is. Have you ever had any figures on what this present day, 1966, 
value would be? 


Mr. Mauro: No. It would be very difficult because there is oil on some of 
this acreage, for instance. Can you imagine the value of the C.P.R. oil lands in — 
Saskatchewan and Alberta? Consider the Crowsnest Pass Agreement, which 
gave them, I think, about $11,000,000.00 and I forget how many acres of land 
through the South Kooteney areas and made it available to them. There has been 
the suggestion that that either directly or indirectly resulted in the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting combine, which I see in their latest report is a very nice 
little figure: “Cost of investment in Consolidated Mining and Smelting $22,- 
000,000.00; 1965 market value $419,000,000.00.” 

Mr. SoutHAM: This is the point; I think we have been referring to the 
static value of these figures instead of what the present value is. This would be 
something that a cost accounting group or so-called expert advisers ikea 
would go into, when we do set them up. 

Mr. Mauro: I do not think, frankly, you could set a value because there — 
were land transfers and land sales. I think the fact is that what the C.P.R. is 1 
today, it owes to Canada in that contract and I mean that seriously. I do not | 
care what mental gymnastics you perform by saying: “well we sold it to the | 
homesteaders; we did this and we did that”. Directly or indirectly, the C.P.R. — 
today is.a multi-multi-million dollar corporation, and it owes everything that it 
has to this country including the start that it got. 
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Mr. SouTHAM: That is the extent of my questions. Thank you, Mr. Mauro. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, the questions I had are pretty well answered 
now. I was going to deal with the social and economic effects this curtailed 
passenger service had on the communities. But I think my questions will be 
answered just as well when the City of Winnipeg brief comes up. So, I will skip 
for now, provided I get some kind of priority on that list. 


Mr. Outson: Mr. Mauro, I only have two questions here. I should have 
finished the last time, except we have a kind of a gentlemen’s agreement that 
we only go for so many minutes at a time. 


In paragraph 6 of your brief you had a number of quotations, quoting the 
Chief Commissioner of the Board of Transport Commissioners, Justice Locke 
and so on. I think the gist of these quotations is that there is an overriding 
requirement for service and that public convenience and so on are the overrid- 
ing considerations. Now, I presume that this is your opinion and of the 
Government of Manitoba, although you do not say so. But it is clearly your 
opinion that this is a first consideration; costs and all these other things come 
second. 


Mr. MAuRo: Yes. 


Mr. Otson: Then on this requirement for service, so far as this committee 
and the Parliament of Canada are concerned, who are responsible for the 
Railway Act and the Board of Transport Commission, we must consider this 
requirement for service first, in your opinion, second, the costs, and then the 
‘CPR’s obligation, and so on, in that order. 


Mr. Mauro: That is right. Public convenience and necessity come first. I 
find it hard to sort of say, “public convenience and necessity, while coming first, 
has to be considered in the light of costs’. I mean there is no more justification 
for isolating public convenience and necessity and say that we will refuse to 
look at costs any more than to take the approach of the CPR and say, ‘Here is 
our balance sheet; do not look at anything else.” 


Mr. Ouson: That is exactly what I was getting at. So far as you are 
concerned then, as representatives of the Canadian people at the Federal level, 
we should be looking at this in relation to costs, as the overriding factor rather 
than the corporate well-being of the company. 


Mr. Mauro: That is right. 


Mr. Otson: Now, when we were in Vancouver, Mr. Brazier, the Counsel for 
British Columbia, suggested that insofar as the 1880 agreement and the Statute 
of 1881 and so on are concerned, what is written there means what it says, that 
it is a contract, and that any withdrawal from what is in that contract must in 
future be done by mutual consent. Now this contract was between the people of 
‘Canada or the Government of Canada and the Railway. Do you subscribe to 
this, that any withdrawal from this contract should be with the consent of the 
Parliament of Canada and not necessarily with the consent of the Board of 
‘Transport Commissioners. 


Mr. Mauro: I not only agree, I would fight strenuously any suggestion that 


the Board of Transport Commissioners has any right to vary in any way the 
terms of that agreement, just as we have fought any attempt by the Board of 
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Transport Commissioners to vary the terms of the Crowsnest Pass Agreement. 
That is part of our Bill of Rights out here, and this contract is a contract with — 
the people of Canada, through their trustees, the Members of Parliament. 


Mr. Ouson: One other question I want to ask you in that same vein 
concerns this difficulty and the differences in interpretation of what is in the 
contract. Do you believe that this committee should undertake to give a 
definitive interpretation of that contract in terms of 1966 requirements? 


Mr. Mauro: We are appealing, as you know, Mr. Olson, under section 53 to 
the Governor General in Council. You will not be surprised to know that the 
material that I will be submitting on behalf of the province of Manitoba in that 
petition is largely the material I presented to you gentlemen here today. I did 
that because I felt that these are both on the same level in the level of policy, 
you, as a committee of parliament, the Governor General in Council as the 
advisor to Her Majesty, the Queen, in Right of Canada. We are suggesting to 
the Governor General in Council that they must interpret this contract and 
must determine what are the rights of the people of Canada in 1966 relative to 
that agreement of 1880. 


Mr. Orson: I asked you that question because there has been some | 
suggestion that perhaps the Supreme Court of Canada is the only body 
competent to give an interpretation. 


Mr. Mauro: I do not believe that they are competent at all in this area of 
what the agreement was meant to do relative to specific services. The Supreme 
Court of Canada, a legal body, would be competent to determine whether a 
contract exists and what the contract says on its face, but when you get to 
questions like “to thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, operate and work 
the Pacific Railway’’, and someone says, “Well, does this mean one transcon- 
tinental train or two transcontinental trains’’, I think you get back to the parties 
who entered into the agreement. You have to say, “Now, what does that mean 
today?” You and I know that it does not mean that they were forced to run 
every train that they ever ran. That would be beyond all realm of national 
thinking. But it does have to have application today, and the only two people 
who can do that are the contracting parties. And it was done. This is not 
something new. The Crowsnest Pass Agreement was revised in 1925, and you 
may recall that there had been rates given for settlers’ effects east—they a. 
supposed to be reduced rates—and the CPR went to the Government of Canada 
and under a little negotiation they removed that from the operation of the Act 
and, in turn, they also changed the Act to include for export grain all points 
then and to become existent on the CPR track in western Canada. So we hav 
precedent for renegotiating or reconsidering a contract. 


Mr. Ouson: There is a little difficulty here because I suppose you would 
agree that in the ordinary process of administering and applying the law that in 
the legal interpretation of a contract, even the statutes of Canada, the Membe 
of Parliament or committees of Members of Parliament do not interpret but 
write it. But when it comes to the practical application of it, this is referred 
the courts. Of course, the Statute of 1881 falls in this category because it is a 
Statute of Canada. So I am interested in your opinion whether this is a special 
ease, and that it should not be interpreted in the ordinary way that statutes ar 
interpreted when they are being applied. 
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Mr. Mauro: I do not think we can because I think a court is somewhat 
limited in the questions that it can sensibly answer. It cannot answer what was 
in the minds of the people at the time. It can say “yes, there is a contract; yes, 
it is binding; you must operate a railway; yes, you received certain things, and 
there was valuable consideration”. But the questions that concern me as a 
Canadian are not those questions, but whether or not what the CPR is now 
intending to do is in conformance with that, and I am looking to the fellow who 
entered into the contract on my behalf (the Government of Canada) and saying, 
“I want you to determine whether they are keeping up with it and, if not, you 
have the authority, Mr. Government of Canada, to take action to see that they 
do.” 


Mr. Otson: Do you think we should revise the Statute of 1881 in terms of 
1966 requirements? 


Mr. Mauro: I cannot answer that question. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Just one final question, which is important to me, if not to 
anybody else. I am not an apologish for the CPR in any way, Mr. Mauro, but in 
listening to this very important discussion this mornimg it seems to me that in 
some way this makes the case for some things the CPR has said, because 
throughout our hearings with CPR management, to my memory, they made a 
point that where a rail passenger service was non-economic but considered to be 
in the public interest then there should be public subsidy. This is to imply that 
they would not resist the continuation of a passenger service that was non- 
economic if it were so recognized. Your argument about the validity or the im- 
portance of the legal obligations then would not be an important matter if they 
are willing to accept this concept themselves. So, to go to the heart of the 
matter, all that is required in this case, to satisfy everybody, assuming that 
there is a need, is a government subsidy for the non-economic line. 


Mr. Mauro: In our discussion this morning, Mr. Andras, you and I tried to 
make each other understood, but I said that the application of the 1880 contract, 
in this context, would be in trying to determine—the Canadian Govern- 
ment—whether, for example, all that was contemplated under the spirit and 
letter of the 1880 contract would, for example, be the operation of the 
“Canadian”; and that if the “Canadian” was costing the CPR “X” million dollars 
a year deficit that they would have to realize that from the profits of the 
corporation because of the contract of 1880, and they owed that minimal service 
to the people of Canada without subsidy. And, it might turn to the “Dominion” 
aspect and say that since this is above the minimal requirement under our 
concept of the spirit of the contract of 1880 we will contribute to your operation 
of ancillary and additional passenger services. Now let me explain. I tried to 
Say that this morning. That is the context in which I say that you have to 
review the contract of 1880 vis-a-vis passenger services. The Government of 
Canada has to establish what was meant by operating the railway. Does a 
railway include, necessarily in that concept, the operation of a minimal passen- 
ger service? If you answer that in the affirmative, what is that minimal 
passenger service? If it is the “Canadian”, then you say, “Look to us for no 
subsidy on the “Canadian”, but we are going to require you to keep running the 
“Canadian” until we change our mind that it is no longer necessary; but you will 
run the “Canadian” and any deficit will be met out of your corporate profits.” 


; 
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Mr. ANDRAS: Anything above that? 

Mr. Mauro: Yes, but the Canadian Government could just as easily come 
to the conclusion that both the “Canadian” and the “Dominion” are essential 
minimal services and will not pay any subsidy because that was required under 
the contract of 1880. 


Mr. ANpRAS: What is gnawing at me is the question of what the degree of 
basis— 

Mr. Mauro: I think it is a question that no one has an answer for. You 
know people who entered into that contract are going to have to sit down, get 
the best advice they can, and try and arrive at a meaningful interpretation of 
the contract relative to 1966 and our transportation need. 


Mr. ANDRAS: That is going to be a question of negotiation rather than | 
interpretation. 

Mr. Mauro: That is exactly why I said to Mr. Olson that I do not think it is 
a question for the Supreme Court. 


Mr. Rock: A very short question, Mr. Chairman. I had my hand up before, 
and I do not know whether or not you recognized me. 


Mr. Mauro, this Committee has travelled from Vancouver to here on the > 
train, not successfully all the way through. However, we have done this for the 
purpose of gaining experience; otherwise I think that the Canadian public 
would highly criticize us for not doing that. I would like to know from you, 
when was the last time that you travelled on the train? 


Mr. Mauro: The last time I could get a reservation, is a more meaningful 
question. I am serious about that because, as I indicated to you this morning, I 
think there is an area in which the train is particularly effective. I gave 
up when you could not get reservations on the overnight to Fort William, 
and similarly westbound. I believe it was in the fall that I went east on the 
“Canadian”, CPR, I intend to use rail again but not the CPR; I will use 
the CNR the next time because— 


e (2.45 p.m.) 


Mr. Rock: Can you tell me how often the Manitoba government booked 
passage on the railway compared to that on the airways? 


Mr. Mauro: I have no idea; I would venture to say that we use the airways 
a great deal more than the railways. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: As this is the end of the questions, Mr. Mauro, we 
would like to thank you very much for your brief. The next brief will be from 
the Transportation and Communication Employees’ Union, and I would call 
upon Mr. R. B. Copeland, Assistant General Chairman. 

We have only three or four briefs but we will pass them around so that all 
members will be able to peruse it. 


This is Mr. R. B. Copeland, Assistant General Chairman of the Transpor- 
tation and Communication Employees’ Unions. Would you start to read your 
brief? , 

Mr. R. B. CopeLtanp (Assistant General Chairman, Transportation and 


Communication Employees’ Union): Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee 
and those other people who are presenting briefs, I would like to thank you first’ 


as 
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for giving me the opportunity to present mine at this time. I am in the 
unfortunate position that I have to travel east later today. 


In the matter of the discontinuance by Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
of the transcontinental passenger train, the Dominion, gentlemen, at the outset I 
wish to express my sincere gratitude to the members of the Committee for 
having given me the opportunity to appear before you today with respect to 
passenger service or lack thereof being provided to the Canadian public by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company. For the record, let me say that as Assistant 
General Chairman for the Transportation and Communications Employees’ 
Union, this brief is presented to you on behalf of train dispatchers, station 
agents, operators and telecommunication department employees of the afore- 
mentioned company. 


In that a comprehensive brief has been presented to you on behalf of the 
vast majority of Canadian Pacific employees by the Canadian Railway Labour 
Executives Association, no useful purpose will be served by my repeating the 
contents thereof at this time. Suffice it to say that we concur wholeheartedly 
with their submission in every respect. However, we would like to place certain 
specific information before you for your consideration which is not contributing 
to an efficient railway operation. 


As you are undoubtedly aware, no major improvements have been devised 
or introduced over a long number of years with respect to the handling of rail 
space reservations, nor is there any indication that Canadian Pacific is making 
any real effort to solve this problem. This is in contrast to policy presently 
being pursued by the management of the Canadian National. In this connection, 
a recent report appearing in the Lethbridge Herald under date of April 27 
reads in part as follows: 

Traffic specialists of the CNR armed with a room-sized computer are 
reported hot on the trail of a solution to the biggest headache in the 
railway passenger business, reservations; but reliable informants at the 
CNR are predicting the publicly-owned railway will have a computer- 
run reservation system in operation by the end of the year. 


Rather than genuinely attempting to solve the problem, action on the part 
of Canadian Pacific has made it even more difficult to secure tickets and 
necessary reservations. For instance, I am informed that it is not possible to 
secure tickets or sleeping car reservations in such cities as Brandon, Regina, 
Moose Jaw, Swift Current or Medicine Hat after 5.30 p.m. since such offices are 
closed. It should be noted that the Canadian travels through many of these 
centres during the hours of darkness. We believe that the necessity for rail 
passenger service and the utilization of same cannot be properly assessed 
without a study of the actual rate structure of Canadian Pacific compared to 
competitive modes of travel; hence the following rates are being quoted herein 
indicating fares from Winnipeg to five of the major centres in western Canada. 


Mr. Chairman, would you like me to read these rates; they are fairly 
lengthy. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: No; I think they could be appended. 
24317—5 
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Mr. SHERMAN: I move that these rates be taken as read and have them 
printed in the proceedings. 


Mr. CANTELON: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 
Mr. CopELAND: Thank you very much. 


A brief perusal of the above rates will indicate that Canadian Pacific no 
longer maintains a competitive position in many instances. It should be noted, 
too, that tourist fares are no longer offered by the CPR and that existing fares 
where sleeping car accommodation is included will be increased as of June 1, 
1966. 

In spite of the apparent effort to discourage passenger traffic to thereby 
justify the removal or discontinuance of passenger train operation, I am 
advised there still remains a considerable volume of traffic offering. In essence, 
there is nothing wrong with the potential of passenger train operation that 
progressive railway management policies would not correct. 


The Canadian National Railways has termed itself, in one of its advertising 
slogans, as being, “The railway which likes passengers.” While it has not 
been specifically stated as such, it is becoming increasingly evident that the 
Canadian Pacific has no great liking for passengers. 


Other actions on the part of Canadian Pacific have also contribued to a 
decrease in the number of passengers handled. For example, station outlets are 
being close at an increasing rate and local contact with the general public is 
being eliminated. However, it should be noted that the elimination of services 
referred to herein has received the sanction of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners. Thus, one cannot but wonder whether or not the Board, as pres- 
ently constituted, is properly safeguarding the welfare of Canadian citizens. 
Fortunately, the Government of Canada has full authority to correct the 
present unsatisfactory situation, and I trust that your Committee will make 
an appropriate recommendation in this regard. 


I submit we are dealing with a soul-less corporate giant, one which 
evidences little or no genuine sympathy for the citizens of Canada. Havin 
adopted such policies, they have shown themselves being particularly adept at 
the use of misleading misnomers. For example, the Canadian Pacific passenger 
rate structure is referred to as the “fare-saver plan”, and the recent mass closur 
of stations in southern Alberta is referred to as the “expanded customer servic 
plan’’, 


Much evidence has been presented to your Committee with respect t 
the obligations of Canadian Pacific to the citizens of Canada as related to the 
vast financial and land grants made to them. The provision of adequate pas- 
senger train service is an integral part of a railway operation and we submit 
that an efficient service cannot be provided without the same. 


The establishment of Canadian Pacific by the citizens of Canada created 
goose whch has laid many golden eggs, some of which have proven to be of a 
highly lucrative nature. Having accumulated a sufficient number of golden eggs, 
the CPR management appears to have determined that the time is right to 
dispose of the goose. We sincerely trust that the Government of Canada will n 
permit such a travesty of justice to be perpetrated upon the Canadian public. 
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In summary, the relationship between the CPR and the citizens of Canada 
might well be compared to a marital relationship, together with its attendant 
privileges and obligations. In the instant case, no agreement has been reached 
with respect to dissolution of the relationship nor has any separation been 
agreed upon; rather, it would appear to be an obvious case of desertion on the 
part of the railway, and it is our sincere hope that your Committee might be 
instrumental in instituting reconciliatory proceedings with a resultant restora- 
tion of adequate passenger service. All of which is respectfully submitted, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Mr. Carter: Are you employed with the CPR at the present time? 
Mr. CopeLAND: Not at the present time, no; I was. 
Mr. CARTER: You have been? 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes, from 1944 until two years ago, now I am working for 
the organization. 


Mr. CARTER: In what capacity were you employed with the CPR? You are 
presenting a brief on behalf of the dispatchers, agents, operators and so forth. 
Were you in one of these categories? 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes; most recently I was a station agent. 


Mr. CarTER: When we were in Brandon yesterday and this problem has 
been described to us all along the line as we travelled west—we were told about 
the difficulty of getting reservations. I notice that you start out and devote the 
first two or three pages of your brief to this problem. We have been told that a 
person at Brandon, who wants to travel on the CPR applies to his local agent in 
Brandon. He cannot get any satisfaction and he might be perhaps two or three 
weeks before he can find out whether or not he can get a reservation. But if he 
can phone the station here in Winnipeg, they can tell him practically right away 
whether or not he can get a reservation. Now, can you throw any light on why 
that happens? 

Mr. CoPpELAND: Well, I would say that what you have said is essentially 
correct. The procedure for a man in Brandon, for example, as you say, is that 
he would contact the station there; they would then send a telegram to 
Winnipeg and await a reply. Two or three weeks delay is somewhat exaggerat- 
ed but it could conceivably be two or three days. In many instances it would not 
take that long. However, it would depend too whether Winnipeg had the space 
to offer immediately; they, in turn, might have to contact Toronto or Van- 
couver, depending on which way the individual is travelling. 

Mr. CartTEeR: Do you think that what we have been told has been exag- 
gerated? Is that what I am to infer from your evidence? 

Mr. CopELAND: Well, if you said two or three weeks, I would say there is 
some exaggeration there, yes. 

Mr. CarTER: Why would not the agent in Brandon—he has a direct line to 
Winnipeg—contact the station there? Why could he not be informed of what 
space is available just as quickly as an individual making a private telephone 
call? 

Mr. CopELAND: Well, unfortunately he would not have any means of 
speaking directly to the reservations people in Winnipeg. 
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Mr. CARTER: You mean the agents at Brandon could not speak to the 
reservations people here? 


Mr. COPELAND: That is correct; not unless he phoned long distance, or 
something of this nature. 


Mr. CarTER: I get the impression from your brief that you consider this as a 
sort of a deliberate policy on the part of the CPR to discourage passenger 
travel? 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes, I do. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. O’KEEFE. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mr. Copeland, I quote from page 5: 


I submit that we are dealing with a soul-less corporate giant, one 
which evidences little or no genuine sympathy for the citizens of Canada. 


Would you advocate nationalization of the CPR? The whole shebang is the 
colourful milieu, as suggested yesterday. 


Mr. CopELAND: I would think that would be a last resort, but it could 
possibly become necessary. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: You give a qualified answer? 


: : 7 
Mr. COPELAND: Yes. In my view there is no reason why the CPR cannot 
provide adequate service today as a private enterprise corporation. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: In what circumstances would it be a last resort, as you 
suggest? 


Mr. COPELAND: Well, I think, as you are probably aware, there may have 
been some recommendations made to your Committee that this nationalization 
should come about. I would think that if we reach a point in time where this 
service is going to be discontinued, and to a very large degree this has already — 
come about, and if the people of Canada feel that they require this service and 
Canadian Pacific is not prepared to offer it, then I would think at that time that 
nationalization should be considered. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Thank you, Mr. Copeland. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock, you are next. 
Mr. Rock: Mr. Copeland, did you read the article this morning in the 
Globe and Mail headed: 
CNR Unions hold secret parley on crews for proposed jet train 


+ 


Mr. CopELAND: I have not read the article although I did see the headline. ‘ 


Mr. Rock: Would you agree to let me read this into the record, Mr. 
Chairman, because my questions, all the way through, have been directed in 
this vein. I feel it explains it better than I did in the past. Then I can ask some 
questions later. f 

The CHAIRMAN: It is not the practice of the committee, Mr. Rock. I would — 
prefer to put it in as an appendix to the Committee proceedings. But, you could — 
paraphrase it. “ 


Mr. Rock: Now, in this article it seems that United Aircraft are devising a 
faster train. The problem with the CNR and the Union is that the repeater train 
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between Toronto and Montreal has to stop twice for the purpose of changing the 
engineer. I call them chauffeurs today because that is what they are rather than 
engineers; but they call them engineers so they will be referred to as engineers. 
I believe they want to have an approved agreement in advance before they are 
going to go into a $10 million expenditure to purchase this new train. Now, 
because of this technological breakthrough, do you not feel that unions should 
look seriously and conscientiously into a possible fade-away agreement, if I can 
coin a phrase, “by modifying your views and approaches in respect to existing 
and future labour agreements in order to give the railway companies an 
incentive to future research and construction of faster trains.” 


Mr. COPELAND: I must say that I cannot speak for the people that you refer 
to because I do not represent them, but in general I think that railway labour 
has evidenced considerable flexibility in this regard. We are very much interest- 
ed in making the railway an efficient profitable organization, and we will 
certainly cooperate in that regard. 


Mr. Rock: Do you feel that the flexibility you mention is the type of 
flexibility these engineers have used; in other words, just in a matter of one 
hour and forty-five minutes they get off the train and other engineers get on, 
and they do that twice on a short run of 345 miles? 


Mr. COPELAND: Well, here again I must say that I can not speak for those 
people since I do not represent them. 


Mr. Rock: But I would like to have your personal view because I feel that 
leaders like yourself should have a personal view. 


Mr. CopELAND: However, I think you are probably aware that these people 
work under agrements which were signed by two parties, so if there is any 
fault with the agreement then I would say the responsibility lies equally on 
both sides. 


Mr. Rock: But I would like to know your personal view, whether you feel 


that there should be a serious study into this matter because of the fact of 
future developments in this technological age? 


Mr. CopELAND: Generally speaking, I would agree with you, yes. 
Mr. Ouson: May I ask you one question. You say on page 1, when you deal 
with this problem of making reservations, and I quote: 
Nor is there any indication that the Canadian Pacific is making any 
real effort to solve this problem. 


Now, we have been told repeatedly that one of the great problems of 
attempting to modernize the reservation system is the variety of accommodation 
that is available: roomettes, rooms, bedrooms, upper and lower berths, and so 
on. Do we need all these various types of accommodations for railway 
passenger service or could it be reduced to three: a berth, a seat, a bedroom, or 
something like this? 


Mr. CopeLanp: I find it rather difficult to answer that question. As you 
know, this is something that has developed over a long period of years, and the 
public has come to expect these things. But I think I would agree that it would 
not be impossible to reduce the variety of the types of accommodation. 
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Mr. BOULANGER: I have just a very short question. This morning I tried to 
get an answer from Mr. Mauro and I used the word, “class”, when putting my 
question. I probably should have referred to those in the lower brackets of 
income and that would include office clerks as well as labour people and so on. 
Do you not think that these people I have referred to would seek the 
opportunity of seeing this great country of ours if they were not deprived 
from doing so because of the high cost of fares, as a result of which only the 
business, professional or industrial people can do so. Would you not agree that 
the CPR is primarily hurting these lower income people by its actions. 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes, I certainly would. 


Mr. BouLANGER: As you know, there are many complaints about these 
privilege passes that are granted. Some employees consider these passes prac- 
tically part of their income. Could you give us your impression of these passes, 
and the discontinuance of same? 


Mr. CopELAND: I did not mention the pass question because I did not know 
that it was particularly relevant to the discontinuance of the train; however, I 
am very pleased that you raised the question. For many, many years railway 
employees in general did enjoy pass privileges. These were highly valued, and 
in general this situation no longer exists. For example, in my own particular 
case, if I wished to travel on the “Canadian”, in order to make an advanced 
reservation, I must pay half fare. The same thing applies if I travel on the 
Canadian National. Now this did not use to be so. So, basically, you might say 
that pass privileges no longer— 


Mr. CANTELON: I was rather intrigued by the answer you gave to Mr. 
Carter, that the station agent had to phone for reservations to Winnipeg if you 
were in Brandon, and you would have to do this, I gather, at your own expense. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. CopELAND: No; I am sorry if I was not clear. 
Mr. CANTELON: That was the impression I got. 


Mr. COPELAND: He has no direct communication with the reservations office. 
He can send a telegram to the reservations office, or he could phone on the 
government phone. However, this is not the practice that is followed, except 
maybe in the case of an emergency he might do so. But generally speaking, this 
is a practice that is not followed. 


Mr. CANTELON: In other words, he has no direct phone contact with 
Winnipeg. 

Mr. COPELAND: He may have a direct phone contact with Winnipeg but he 
cannot contact anyone who has any authority with respect to reservations. 


Mr. CANTELON: There is no switching then in Winnipeg that enables him to 
call any department in Winnipeg. 


Mr. COPELAND: No. 


Mr. CANTELON: This is rather odd for a large business, I would think, 
especially when that phone is there. 


I was under the impression some years ago, and I wonder if this is true 
today, that these agencies, if we might call them that, get a percentage for the 


—e— 
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business that is transacted there. For instance, if they sell a ticket to Europe a 
percentage goes to the agent for selling it. Is that right or wrong? 


Mr. CopELAND: To my knowledge, this has never been true with respect to 
rail tickets. There is a percentage paid with respect to air lines tickets if they 
are sold outside of Canada. I am not absolutely certain about steamship tickets. 
There has been some changes made. I believe that they still get a small 
commission on steamship tickets. 


Mr. CANTELON: You can see why I asked the question. If one is unable to 
get a reservation in Winnipeg, it might be because Winnipeg wanted to keep 
that business. 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes. 


Mr. CANTELON: Evidently there is no such implication in it. There is one 
other field in which I would like to ask a question or two. I do not know 
whether or not you care to answer them. 


I am very much interested in this matter of technical advances in the 
operation of trains. Incidentally, Mr. Rock is too. It seems to me that the 
railway has not kept in advance of the progress that has been taking place in 
other fields of transportation. For example, in air transportation, we have 
progressed from the biplane, which was practically made out of paper, to 
machines now that are like the CC-10 with motors at the back and all the sound 
behind you, with an enormous increase in speed; yet, this does not seem to 
have happened on the railway. I wonder if you would agree with me that they 
have not kept up with these advances. It is a pretty broad question, I know. 


Mr. CopELAND: In general I would agree with you, yes. As a matter of fact, 
I think we have some very good examples of this in the world today. We note 
that Japan is operating trains at 125 miles and 140 miles per hour. 


Mr. CANTELON: This is quite true. Of course, the situation there is very 
much different because this is almost a commuter train. 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes. 


Mr. CANTELON: And here we have a transcontinental service. I do know 
that there are extreme difficulties in the matter of signalling; for example you 
cannot outrun your signals, and if you run a train at 160 miles an hours across 
the continent today you certainly would outrun your signals. 


Mr. CoPpELAND: Yes. 


Mr. CANTELON: So you would have to have a new system there. However, 
we do see that the CN is making progress along this line. 


Mr. CoPpELAND: Yes. 

Mr. CANTELON: It seems to me that the CP should too. Thank you. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just one or two brief 
questions to Mr. Copeland. You worked for the Canadian Pacific Railway for 


twenty years, up to 1964, and then left the CPR to become Assistant General 
Chairman of the Transportation Communication Employees’ Union. 


You may have noticed sir, that yesterday in Brandon, Mr. Robert Lane, of 
the Brotherhod of Railroad Trainmen, dwelt at some length on a disenchant- 
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ment amongst CPR employees in recent years, disenchantment among th 
employees with their jobs and with the policies being pursued by the Company 
at the present time. Mr. Lane made quite a case for the deterioration of morale, 
degeneration of the esprit de corps among CPR employees. Would you 
subscribe to the views as generally expressed by him in that area. 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes, I certainly would. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You have found that there has been a general downgrading, 
degeneration and deterioration of spirit and morale amongst the CPR em 
ployees? 


Mr. CoPELAND: This is very true. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Because of the policies being pursued by the Company? 
Mr. COPELAND: Yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Because the employees feel that the Company is letting them 
down or is letting the general public down? 


is 

Mr. COPELAND: I would say both. I think they feel somewhat frustrated. 

While they would like to see it a growing industry, it seems to be moving in the j 
other direction. 


Mr. SHERMAN: And where you may once have felt that you could serve the 
country and the public as a CPR employee, you have now come to the 
conclusion that you can better serve the country and the public as a union 
executive outside the CPR? 


Mr. COPELAND: Right. 


Mr. CARON: You were talking about the different classes of roomettes and 
rooms on the train. But there is another thing which they claim costs the 
company very, very much, the dining car. Would it be possible to have on the 
trains the same system they have on the planes, with one dinner for everybod 
they bring it to their place. I think they have such a system, on the trains in 
Japan. 


Mr. COPELAND: I do not see why not. 


t 
Mr. Caron: It would be much cheaper and the company would not lose soy 
much, if they had to lose something. : 


Mr. COPELAND: The cost of eating in dining cars today is prohibitive for the 
average citizen. 


@ (3.12 p.m.) 


Mr. Caron: In this way one person could serve a whole car at the same 
time? But, in their dining cars I think they require about seven people to 
perform the same task. 


Mr. FAwceEtTT: My first question might appear to be a little loaded but I 
want to get to the bottom of something. I heard you mention agencies being 
proposed. Do you not feel that some of these agencies should, justifiably, be 
closed because of the fact that there is not enough actual business, and they 

what you may call a profitless enterprise? You would not subscribe to the 


opinion that these agencies should be kept open period, I presume or would 
you? 
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Mr. COPELAND: No, you are quite right; I agree with you wholeheartedly. 
There are some instances where closure is justified. 

Mr. FAWCETT: Well, to get to the other point, I know on the Canadian 
National, and I think it applies on the CPR, there is a mood toward centraliza- 
tion. Do you think that in some instances centralization is bypassing places 
where perhaps a little bit of extra advertising could result in an agency being 
kept open for the convenience of the public. Are you running into that sort of 
thing? 

Mr. COPELAND: Yes; as a matter of fact, I think it is a false approach to the 
whole subject. For example, I have made reference in the brief to what is 
taking place in the Lethbridge area. There are towns in that area of 2500 to 
3000 population that no longer have a railway representative. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Well, that is the only point I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman. 
I know I have this problem on the CNR. As a Member of Parliament I was just 
wondering if this problem exists. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacEwan, you are next. 


Mr. MacEwan: Mr. Copeland, I just wanted to ask, from your personal 
knowledge, following what Mr. Sherman had to say about morale among the 
employees of the CPR, have you anything to say so far as the maintenance and 
repair of equipment, for instance, on the Number One train, The Canadian, is 
concerned? Have you noticed any downgrading on that? 


Mr. CopELAND: With respect to The Canadian I sincerely believe it is 
providing a good service. 


Mr. MacEwan: And, the equipment is kept up to the usual high standards. 


Mr. CopELAND: Generally speaking, this is true, but it certainly was not 
true with respect to The Dominion. 


Mr. MacEwan: To the best of your knowledge, that was the case? 


Mr. COPELAND: Yes. Mind you, if I might just interject, the removal of The 
Dominion itself has somewhat downgraded the Canadian in that he is now 
making more stops and is unable to maintain the type of schedule that was 
maintained prior to that. 


Mr. MacEwan: The reason I asked that is some suggestions were made to 
us in another centre that the equipment was not up to the usual standards and I 
just wanted to ask you. Thank you very much. 


Mr. ANDRAS: We have heard going all across Canada and prior to the 
Western Canadian Tour reference to this question of the inefficient reservation 
system. The Canadian Pacific Railway has run passenger trains for many 
decades. When traffic was, by their own admission, heavy, was the reservation 
system, good then? Was the reservation system efficient five years ago or ten 
years ago? 


Mr. CopeLaAnp: To the best of my knowledge, I do not think it has ever 
changed; advances have been made with respect to other modes of travel 
whereas the railway reservation system has remained static. 
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Mr. AnpRAs: Are you saying that the CPR reservation system is no worse 
or no beter than it was before but that other modes of travel have injected 
better methods of reservations? 


Mr. CopELAND: This is correct. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: If that completes the questioning, on behalf of the 
City of Winnipeg. It will be presented by Alderman Mark Danzker. Everybody 
had a copy of his brief. 


Mr. MARK DANZKER (Alderman, City of Winnipeg): Mr. Chairman and 


Gentlemen, after having heard the last two representations I expect that mine 
will not be as difficult as some of the others have been. 


EO ————————e« 


, 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, may I begin by saying that I am grateful for this ; 
opportunity to speak to your committee. When I was in Ottawa recently with a 
delegation of Western municipal representatives, we requested the Governe- — 
ment to have the committee make an on the road survey of passenger train and ; 
commuter requirements in our communities serviced by the CPR. Apparently, — 
this is included in the survey made by your committee, and I am encouraged by © 
the consideration given to our request. The Honourable Mr. J. W. Pickersgill, — 
minister of Transport said in Winnipeg recently, ‘There is no place in Canada © 
in which transport matters quite as much as in Winnipeg.” Situated as we are in : 
the geographical centre of the continent transportation is a major factor in our © 
economy, and being hundreds of miles from the nearest big city, passenger — 
transportation is very important to us. 


The case of The Dominion, as you know, involved the removal from service 
of one of the two CPR transcontinental passenger trains, leaving Winnipeg with 
only one through passenger train going east and one going west per day, to 
points served by the CPR. Many points of the west cannot be reached by 
Canadian National lines and the effect of these cases was to cut the passenger 
service in half. 


The decision of the Transport Board has been appealed to the Governor- 
General by the Provinces and we are awaiting the Government’s decision. In 
our judgement, the Board decided the matter on the wrong basis. The Assistant 
Chief Commissioner admitted the Board had ignored the social and economic ' 
impact on the communities concerned. Also, the CPR’s act of incorporation 
requires it to efficiently maintain and work the railway; and Section 315 of the — 
Railway Act requires it to provide adequate and suitable accommodation for all 
traffic offered for carriage upon the railway. Also, the definition of “traffic” in — 
the Railway Act includes “passengers”. I submit that the word “efficient” used 
in this legislation means “adequate”, to serve the public, not economically 
efficient as contended by the CPR, and apparently accepted by the Transport 
Board. The purpose of the act was to provide an adequate service, not to ensure — 
railway profits alone. I submit that what is needed is a national policy on these — 
matters; it should not be left to the Transport Board to decide, on the basis of 
railway economics, what kind of passenger service, if any, we should havell 
Railway passenger service is a necessity. Taken alone, according to a statement — 
by a CPR witness, it is not compensatory on any railroad on this continent. But — 
it need not, and it should not be taken alone. The railways make a large profit — 
on the transportation of grain, livestock, automobiles, farm machinery, potash, — 
oil, fruits and vegetables and factory goods. The CPR on its overall operation ive 


; 
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not losing money. The railways are still heavily subsidized by the government, 
and the CPR in the west is well subsidized by the municipalities who are not 
allowed any taxes on the main line properties. Winnipeg in a class by itself in 
this respect, is still subsidizing the company to the extent of one-half of its 
realty and business taxes. 


Another consideration that should not be overlooked is a government 
subsidy for the CPR of $25 million and 25 million acres of Crown land given at 
the time the railway was constructed. The company states that construction 
costs exceeded the cash grant. This, at least, is to be expected; otherwise, the 
company could hardly claim any equity in the project. The immense quantity of 
_ lands they received, and much of which they still have, included oil and gas 
lines. They have kept these separate from the railway operation. These lands 
and mineral rights have acquired a value not contemplated at the time of the 
grant, and these have become a major source of income. The value of these 
lands and rights and the revenue therefrom should be included in the assets and 
revenue of the railway for they are part of the same enterprise. 


The argument that there was no effective demand for the Dominion should 
not be accepted as a fact. The withdrawal of the train was preceded by long, 
down-grading procedures. People applying for accommodations were turned 
down and the railway kept no record of the number of requests for services 
that were denied. Loss of revenue for mail service has also become apparent at 
this time. 


The withdrawal of passenger service affected not only the towns and cities 
along the line, but also the entire region that depends on these communities, 
and a depressed condition in the development of any region reacts against the 
railway by reducing their demand for freight and other services. I notice that 
this committee is required to report on the effects of the company’s program 
and future plans for passenger service. To answer this I would remind you that 
the development of Western Canada is due, in large measure, to the railway. If 
the railway is allowed to withdraw from one of its principal functions, the 
reverse of this process may well take place. The proposed policy may or may 
not result in more profits for the company, but it can have nothing but a 
depressing effect on the development of Western Canada, which development is 
one of the main purposes for which the railway was established. The Federal 
Government, being involved in the railway business to the extent that it is, 
should adopt a comprehensive policy which would ensure, among other things, a 
maintenance of a reasonable standard of passenger service. This should be 
supported by subsidy, if necessary; but any subsidy should be based on the 
overall requirements of the operation of the railway system, and railways must 
not be allowed to insist that passenger service, by itself, is made compensatory. 
This is the recommendation that is submitted to the government by the Western 
delegations that I have referred to, but we urge the Government to develop a 
national rail transportation policy that would service the public requirements in 
all of Canada in terms other than the profit and loss statement. In The 
Dominion Inquiry the railway took the position that railway passenger service 
was becoming unnecessary. I contend this is not correct. Most people want to 
travel by train much of the time and many people want to travel by train all of 
the time, if the service is available. It should be noted that the decision of the 
Board to discontinue the summer operation of The Dominion was not unani- 
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mous. The provision of adequate transportation facilities, including passenger — 
transportation by railway, is essential for the proper development of western 
Canada. 


Finally, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I submit what I think is a practical 
solution; Require the CPR to restore the ‘‘Dominion”’ during the tourist season 
and supplement it with a day liner service during the balance of the year. If this 
is not possible, then I submit, very reluctantly, an alternative suggestion, that 
consideration be given to the possibility of arranging for passenger trains of the 
CNR to run on the CPR lines before service has been reduced or discontinued. 


This is respectfully submitted on behalf of the City of Winnipeg. 


Mr. Pascoe: First, I want to commend Alderman Danzker on this brief; it is 
very clearly presented, and is along the lines of what we heard when he was in 
Ottawa with the delegation. 


You referred to this delegation of Western Municipal Representatives, and 
you say here on your first page, ‘‘Passenger transportation is very important to 
us.” Now we have heard that in the hearings we have had so far but there are 
many points at which we will not be having hearings. Would you say you 
were speaking pretty well for all the communities when you made that 
statement, that, “Passenger transportation is very important to us’’. 


Mr. DANZKER: While my purpose here is to represent the City of Winnipeg, 
I would suggest that it is important to the entire area because, in my 
experience, I have lived throughout the entire area during the last twenty-five 
years, and I know the needs throughout the area. I would suggest that the 
answer to your question is in the affirmative. 


Mr. PASCOE: On page two you refer to the social and economic impact on 
the communities concerned. I have been bringing this point up at most of the 
hearings. Could you elaborate a little bit and give us specific instances where 
curtailment of the passenger service has had an adverse effect on the communi- 
ties? 


Mr. DANZKER: It has been and is becoming more and more evident all the 
time. As an example, take the mail services today in view of what has 
transpired during the past year. We now find that a great deal of the mail that 
had been previously coming in by train is now being diverted by irregular bus 
services, as a result, of which mail services no longer are being adequately 
serviced. That is one illustration. 


Mr. PAscoE: What are the effects on the business part of the city. 


Mr. DANZKER: Well in all directions, I would suggest. There are of course 
many others. 


Mr. Pascoe: You also say, “I submit that the word ‘efficient’ used in this 
legislation, referring to the Railway Act, means adequate to serve the public” 
and reference has been made before in the earlier hearing of the province i 
regard to this appendix 1, listing revenue passengers carried on the “‘Dominion’ 
It shows in the Western service run into Moose Jaw—it has been referred to 
before—there were 42,861 revenue passengers carried in 1964. Then in the seven 
months of 1965, 23, 720, which is a little more than half of what is shown for all 
of 1964, which would indicate that in 1965 the passenger business was s 
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there. Do you think this number of revenue passengers could be carried on the 
“Canadian” with the “Dominion” cancelled completely. 


Mr. DANZKER: Absolutely not. 


Mr. PASCOE: Would you say that this is a good argument for restoration of 
the “Dominion” or some form of train. 


Mr. DANZKER: Yes. It is more than an argument; it is a need. 


Mr. PASCOE: These figures are on record so I will not refer to them any 
more. Also, on page 4 and again on page 5 you refer to a national rail 
transportation policy. In other places we have heard of a national transportation 
policy which would include more than rail; it would take in rail, air, buses and 
water. Would you suggest that there should be one board regulating and 
co-oedinating all forms of transportation. 


Mr. DANZKER: No, I do not think that would work. I think it should be 
concentrated on this particular subject, which is presently before us. 


Mr. PAScoE: You are not advocating one transportation system or body in 
your brief. 


Mr. DANZKER: No, but if I understand the question, the study that I 
recommended and the recommendations that I propose apply to the railway. 


Mr. Pascoe: This question too has been asked quite a few times. You refer 
to the downgrading of the Dominion and people applying for accommodation 
were turned down, and the railway kept no record of the number of requests 
for services that were denied. Were any specific complaints made to you, as 
Alderman; do you know of any particular cases, or would you be able to 
estimate the number? 


Mr. DANZKER: I think I can do better than that: I can draw from my own 
experiences. Other than that I have no experience, and I have no other 
complaints. 


Mr. Pascoe: You have been turned down. 
Mr. DANZKER: I have on numerous occasions found it impossible— 
Mr. PascoE: Recently, since the Dominion was taken off? 


Mr. DANZKER: Within the last six months, particularly on the trip to Moose 
Jaw that you may recollect. 


Mr. PascoE: Also on page 4 you refer to the terms of reference of this 
Committee, and you refer to future plans for passenger service. You refer to 
restoration of the Dominion during the tourist season, supplemented with a 
dayliner service during the balance of the year. Do you think that reeommenda- 
tion would find favour with all the communities from Calgary to Winnipeg? 


Mr. DANZKER: I am afraid that in this case I would have to regard myself as 
somewhat of a realist. In view of what has transpired during the past year 
particularly, I have come to the conclusion that this may be the solution because 
in view of what has transpired it might appear that perhaps the full services 
may not be restored, and I therefore suggested the alternative. 


Mr. PAScoE: Well, you still suggest the Dominion go on during the summer 
tourist season. 
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Mr. DANZKER: Very definitely. 


Mr. Pascoe: And a dayliner the rest of the time. Would you envisage using 
that dayliner as a sort of feeder service to the Canadian, for people getting on, 
say, between Calgary and Winnipeg and then perhaps catching the Canadian at 
another point? 


Mr. DANZKER: It could well apply that way. There would be no problem 
there. 


Mr. PASCoE: You say, “I submit this.” Do you say that you are submitting it 
personally? 


Mr. DaNnzKER: No, I am submitting it on behalf of the City of Winnipeg. 


Mr. PascoE: Just one more question, and this has been brought up several 
times. During our hearings in Ottawa Mr. Sinclair, who is now President—he 
was not President then—said that the CPR would be quite prepared to look at 
the possibility of operating this day liner service, rail liner or whatever you 
want to call it, provided the cities would underwrite any possible losses. I have 
asked this question before and I thought I would just ask it again. What do you 
think of that? 


Mr. DANZKER: Well, I think that may be possible provided they also made it 
possible for the cities to associate themselves with the earnings in other fields, 
particularly gas lines, oil rights and other things of that nature. 


Mr. PascoE: I have one more question along that same line. You are 
suggesting the CNR might run on the CPR lines. Are you suggesting joint 
running rights? 

Mr. Caron: Mention was made of the taxes paid by the CPR on its line in 
the west. They do not pay any taxes at all to the municipality, do they? 

Mr. DANZKER: Some municipalities. 

Mr. Caron: Well, when is it paid. There is an understanding between the 
municipalities and the CPR. They pay a certain amount in lieu of taxes but they 
do not pay the taxes. 


Mr. DANZKER: In certain areas. There are variations. 


Mr. Caron: Where they do not pay any taxes do they pay at least the 
service tax, water, the sewers, the fire department? Am I correct they do not 
pay anything for those services furnished by the municipality to the CPR. 


Mr. DANZKER: Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I cannot answer for what happens 
in other municipalities; I admit that I am not sufficiently versed. I can answer 
on behalf of the City of Winnipeg. 

Mr. Caron: What is the situation in the City of Winnipeg? 

Mr. DANZKER: We have recently concluded an agreement with the C.P.R., it 
is somewhat of an escalator agreement which provides for the next certai 
number of years they will be paying greater amounts each year until finally we 
hope to reach a time where we will be getting full compensation. 

Mr. Caron: This is in lieu of taxes; it is not taxes but just a certain amount 
which they agreed to pay. 


ae 
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Mr. DANZKER: No, the agreement is—it is in lieu of taxes. 


Mr. FRASER: At the last session of the legislature the Province provided that 
they should pay taxes to Winnipeg starting at 50% this year and for a series of 
years. It takes about 40 years to bring it up to full taxes. 

Mr. Caron: The C.P.R. has accepted that. 


Mr. DanzKER: Yes. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Fraser is City Solicitor and he 
negotiated the agreement. 


Mr. Caron: Thank you. 


Mr. Rep: Mr. Chairman, I was very interested in Mr. Caron’s line of 
questioning about the tax concessions. Could you tell me if it is true that the 
city offered these concessions to the C.P.R. in order to get the C.P.R. to come to 
Winnipeg instead of to Selkirk as it was supposed to go? The reason I ask this is 
because we had a similar situation with the City of Regina where they too made 
some concessions to get the C.P.R. to do certain things. 


Mr. DANZKER: As you know this transpired when the C.P.R. first came 
through the territory. At that time the City of Winnipeg did negotiate with the 
C.P.R. and did make concessions at that time. 


Mr. REID: Was this new agreement with respect to the hotel which you have 
recently concluded, one of that series of concessions? 


Mr. DANZKER: We have concluded no agreement with regard to any hotel 
that I know of. 


Mr. REID: Well then where did the C.P.R. get these concessions with respect 
to the Royal Alexandra. You were complaining they were not paying any taxes; 
obviously there must have been an agreement with either your municipality, 
the Province of Manitoba or the Federal government with the C.P.R. to allow 
such a situation to exist. 


Mr. DANZKER: Mr. Fraser, would you answer that question. 
Mr. FRASER: I am sorry. Would you repeat the question. 


Mr. REID: Yes. I am trying to find out if there was an agreement between 
the Municipality of Winnipeg, the Province of Manitoba or the Federal govern- 
ment which set out that C.P.R. did not have to pay any business tax on the 
Royal Alexandra? 


Mr. FRASER: Well the agreement that is referred to is an agreement made 
back about 1880, and there were several other factors in the agreement. But in 
relation to taxes it was agreed that all land owned by the railway and used by 
it for or in connection with railway purposes would be forever free from taxes 
by the city, and the hotel was considered as being used in connection with the 
operation of the railway. That was followed by the period when certain grants 
were made in connection with the hotel in lieu of taxes and finally superseded 
by the legislation last year, when the railway properties were made taxable on 
a reduced scale. 


Mr. Rep: Thank you sir. We all agree that when the railway first came out 
here that passenger service was an essential service. But would you agree today 
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Mr. Danzker, that the transportation of passengers by the railroad on railroad 
cars is an essential function of the railway in the same way, let us say, that the 
movement of grain is an essential function. 


Mr. DANZKER: I am of the opinion that it is an essential part because not 
only those areas that you may have stopped at and visited, but far beyond 
those, badly need those services, and they have used them continually, as 
evidenced by the figures that have been submitted to you this morning. 


Mr. Re1p: Since you have re-negotiated your original contract with the 
CPR why should you have any objection to the CPR attempting to re-negotiate 
its agreement to transport goods at less than cost, for example, passengers? In 
other words, I am suggesting that what the city has done with respect to CPR 
tax concessions the CPR is perhaps trying to do to the West with respect to its 
obligations, if there is one to transport passengers. 


@..(a.459 D310.) 


Mr. DanzxKeEr: It is our contention that when the CPR first came into 
operation it came under a very definite type of commitment, or a definite 
understanding to service the area. In my opinion these conditions still continue, 
as they did previously, concerning the matter of compensation with respect to 
the hotel. 


Mr. Rei: The point I am trying to get at is that there seems to be a gap 
between what you have done with respect to the hotel and the CPR’s conces- 
sions and what you are arguing here with respect to passenger service. I will 
leave it at that, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Alderman Danzker, I would like to add my voice to that of 
Mr. Pascoe in congratulating you on this brief which, taken in conjunction with 
the brief which we received this morning from the Province of Manitoba, will 
equip us very effectively for our next encounter with CPR management in these 
hearings. 


I take it from the final paragraph of your brief, Sir, that you regard the 
tourist industry in this part of the country as being a vital and important 
industry that will be seriously inhibited and seriously curtailed as a result of 
any curtailment in rail passenger service? 


Mr. DANZKER: Yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Would this be related, in your mind, specifically to the 
centennial year and the Pan-American Games of 1967, or do you see this as a 
permanent situation, an industry that would be permanently affected unfavour- 
ably by any curtailment of rail service? 


Mr. DANZKER: Well, it is particularly regrettable at this time with the 
centennial year and the Pan-American Games. On the other hand, I rather 
directed my remarks to the far-reaching effects rather than to the immediate 
results. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You suggest one practical solution, as you put it, and it is an 
interesting and unique one to my knowledge in so far as our hearings up to this 
point are concerned. There is one point in it about which I am not quite clear 
though. You say that Canada should require the CPR to restore the “Dominion 
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during the tourist season and supplement it with a day liner service during the 
balance of the year. Do you mean to supplement the “Dominion” with an 
additional day liner service during the balance of the year, or to supplant the 
“Dominion’’, that is to replace the day liner? 


Mr. DANZKER: It is going to be replaced, yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: With respect to the question of subsidies, Alderman 
Danzker, I am not quite clear what your approach to the subsidy question 
should be. In view of the tax exemptions, tax concessions and land grants 
offered to the CPR by the city of Winnipeg during the past 75 years, should it 
be exempt from participating in any overall subsidies, or what is your view on 
that question? Would your views on subsidies parallel the view given by 
Mr. Mauro described earlier today? 


Mr. DANZKER: Yes, they do. When I say “supplement” I mean after all the 
factors are weighed and then this matter can be determined by the board. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Do you feel it is a question which can only be answered 
after this Committee and the Governor-in-Council, for that matter, decide on 
the answers to two other questions, namely what is a railway, and to what 
extent should passenger service be regarded as compensatory? 


Mr. DANZKER: I assume you will take into consideration that I meant all 
other revenues such as oil rights and others that I made reference to. 


Mr. SHERMAN: In answer to a question from Mr. Reid, Mr. Fraser, 
answering on your behalf, Alderman Danzker, said that under the taxation 
agreement between the city of Winnipeg and the CPR, terms were revised last 
year whereby railroad properties were made taxable on a reduced scale. 
Presumably this could be read the other way too, that is under the revised 
agreement railroad properties are now made taxable on a rising scale. Is that 
correct? 


Mr. DANZKER: Yes, but it starts at 50%. 
Mr. SHERMAN: But it will go up? 

Mr. DANZKER: In about 40 years to 100%. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you very much, sir. 


Mr. Hymmen: Mr. Chairman, Alderman Danzker, Mr. Caron, Mr. Reid, and 
Mr. Sherman have already spoken on a subject that I wanted to ask a question 
on. This has to do with the subsidy in regard to municipal taxation. Subject to 
what Mr. Fraser might say, this might appear to be a deviation from the 1881 
statute, which the larger municipalities—and this was mentioned in the City of 
Calgary—have been able to enjoy, and what some of the smaller municipalities 
have not been able to enjoy. Is this a provincial regulation, sir, or was this 
worked out in co-operation with the federal government? 


Mr. DANZKER: This was worked out in co-operation with the province. 
Mr. HymMeEn: This is a provincial regulation. 


Mr. DANZKER: We have a different situation here than what may apply to 
other areas. 
24317—6 
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Mr. HyYMMEN: Well, I will not go into the real aspects. What would one 
of the taxation on real property and business tax be for the CPR properties in 
the City of Winnipeg? 


Mr. DANZKER: Well, I might point out that for the last ten years, that i 
prior to the last year, we received a grant in lieu of taxes of $250,000 a year. Is 
that not right, Mr. Fraser? 


Mr. FRASER: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. DANZKER: I think we started in the past year with approxima 
$300,000. On the rising scale I think it will take 37 years, to be exact, until w 
reach a period when all taxes will be accounted for. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I would like to proceed to another matter now. On page 
you make this statement, “I would remind you that the development of Western 
Canada was due in large measure to the railway’. That is an interestin, 
statement because all we hear on this tour is what the railway got, not what th 
railway contributed. I think this statement is very well put when you consid 
that the whole development of many communities we visited has grown from 
nucleus of the railways that went across the western prairies. 


My question is this: We received many presentations before we went o 
this tour, and since, to the effect that all of the assets of the CPR should 
expropriated if they refuse to meet their obligations with respect to service. I 
read in your brief that the City of Winnipeg does not agree with you that 
nationalization should only take place as a last resort. Am I correct in this 
view? 

Mr. DANZKER: We do not stress that, Mr. Chairman, but may I deviate for a 
moment. I would like to say at this point, if I may, that I sometimes regret the 
differences in the attitudes of what we sometimes term the “Founding Fathers’ 
when they first built the railway and their attitudes with regard to the services 
it was supposed to perform, and what it would do for the country as a whole. It 
might be well to observe that at that time they did not visualize all of the rights 
to revenues derived from the lands which are today an integral part of the 
revenues resulting from it. They have an entirely different attitude with regard 
to services and what they should do for the country; whereas present manag 
ment seems to have a different view in that connection. 


Mr. HymMMeEn: Mr. Chairman, I have just one final question; I do n 
expect Alderman Danzker to answer this. Have you ever heard anyone make an 
estimate of what it would have cost, in the eighty years since the railway was 
completed, through subsidies from the public for the operation of this venture. 


Mr. DANZKER: No I have not, but I can visualize what they would be. 


Mr. ByrNE: Mr. Danzker, could you tell me if the CPR protested the 
statutory obligation of the original agreement? 


Mr. DANZKER: I might say that they protested very violently. As a matter of 
fact, at one time it went to the Court of Appeal following which an arrangement 
was made with regard to grants in lieu of taxes by an agreement for a period of 
ten years. Prior to the expiration of the agreement, we very vigorously took 
issue with it and succeeded to the point that I have already described. 


Mr. Byrne: Then this legislation was recently passed. 
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Mr. DANZKER: One year. 

Mr. ByrNeE: That was provincial legislation. 
Mr. DANZKER: By consent. 

Mr. Byrne: It was by consent? 

Mr. DANZKER: Yes. 


Mr. Byrne: Do you believe that the Dominion can be replaced during the 
winter months by a day liner, or do you suggest a schedule of two day liners 
daily, or do you think that one day liner would be sufficient? 


Mr. DANZKER: Oh no. I said there should be a day liner service I do not 
think one single day liner could possibly serve the area that is suggested 
adequately. 


Mr. ByRNE: Then it would be sheduled two or three times a day? 
Mr. DANZKER: Co-ordinate the time element. 


Mr. ByrRNE: Have you any idea how many daily bus schedules there are 
through Winnipeg at the moment? 


Mr. DANZKER: No, I do not. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Alderman Danzker what he 
means by the tourist season where he says on page 6 that the government should 
require the CPR to restore the Dominion during the tourist season. Does this 
mean for the summer season, or for Christmas, or for Easter, or for winter 
sports? 

Mr. DANZKER: No. In this instance I have particularly reference to the 
period from approximately June 1 to September 30. 

Mr. OLson: You would not require any passenger train service during the 
Christmas season, for example? 


Mr. DANnzKER: May I point out that I said very reluctantly I offered that as 
an alternative. I do not suggest for a moment that that would be the best 
service, but if it comes to the point where something of this nature is 
necessitated, you might give consideration to this. 

Mr. Outson: Oh, I understood on page six of your brief you say: 

Finally, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I submit what I think is a 
practical solution. 

Then you say: 

If this is not possible, then I submit, very reluctantly, an alternative 
suggestion that consideration be given to the possibility of arranging for 
passenger trains of the CNR. 

Your number one suggestion would be that the CNR should run over the 
CPR tracks? 

Mr. DANZKER: No, I did not say that. I said as a final conclusion the CNR 
should be given that privilege. 

Mr. OLson: I would like to be clear on that. May I read it to you again: 

Finally, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I submit what I think is a 
practical solution-require the CPR to restore the Dominion during the 

24317—6% 


tourist season and supplement it with a day liner service during t 
balance of the year. If this is not possible, then I submit, very reluctan 
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ly, an alternative suggestion. i 


Mr. DANZKER: Well, might I say that it may be a practical solution, but i 
would not be an ideal one. 


Mr. Outson: Your first suggestion is that the Dominion should be restored 


Your alternate suggestion is that the CNR should run over the CPR lines. ; 
it was, to a full-fledged train operating twelve months of the year. 


Mr. DANZKER: That is the basis of the reeommendation. 


Mr. Ouson: The second alternative would be to restore the Domini 
during the tourist season with a day liner service in the off-season. Your third 
suggestion is that the CNR should run right on the CPR lines? 


Mr. DANZKER: That is right. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: This completes the inquiry of Alderman Danzker. 


The next brief will be from the town of Kenora, presented by Mr. G. AL 
Sherrett, Industrial Commissioner. We have a few copies of this brief. I would 


ask Mr. Sherrett to read his brief, please. 


Mr. SHERRETT (Industrial Commissioner): Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 
most of you have copies of this brief so I will eliminate the preliminaries to save : 
time. 


On behalf of Kenora and district, we seek to reiterate a strong protest 
regarding the order of the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada 
authorizing the discontinuance of the Canadian Pacific Company’s operation of 
the Dominion, which has since been carried out by the company. 


In our brief presented to the Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada. 
at the hearing held in Winnipeg on September 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th and _ 
October 1st, 1965, we stressed the loss of the Dominion and other services 
which, over the past 84 years, has played a major part in serving and building 
up our area. 


We also strongly protested the company policy over the years of not making 
firm reservations for passengers in this area in which Northwestern communi- 
ties, including Kenora, were apparently regarded as extras to fill vacancies 
existing when the trains left Winnipeg. 


Numerous experiences indicated that the intervening points came second- 
ary in consideration with frustrating uncertainty, driving prospective passen=— 
gers to seek other means of transportation where firm bookings could be 
assured in advance of departure. For instance, last fall an increase in passenger 
rates, almost doubled from our area to Winnipeg and to the Lakehead, 
confirmed to us a premeditated decision to abandon adequate passenger services 
by the additional pressure of increased rates. This policy of attrition has been 
built up over the past few years creating the deficit in operation that is now 
used, we believe, as a reason for cancellation of the Dominion. 


On June 4th, 1965 a drastic curtailment of other services went into effect, 
when the refrigerator car services for local commercial fish products shipments — 
to eastern Canada and United States markets, were removed from the Domin- 

J] 
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ion. With mail and passenger services, these essentials were transferred to fast 


_ freights. A minimum of 10,000 pounds of fish was established at Kenora before a 


shipper could be assured of refrigerating cars. The transfer to fast freight 
services results in delays of from three to eight hours in reaching a demanding 
but lacrative market. Yet the commercial fishing industry has been or was a 
successful one in this pioneer area for over seventy years. 


On page 90 of the Board of Transport Commissioners Order No. 27563479 


_ regarding the Dominion, the following extract from the remarks of Mr. A. C. C. 


Griffin refers in brief to Kenora’s problem: 


In concurring in the judgment of the Chief Commissioner and Mr. 
Commissioner Woodard, I must have this reservation. In formulating my 
opinion J have not weighed the economic or social impact upon communi- 
ties. In my opinion, these are not matters to be considered and weighed 
by the Board in the discharge of its duties under the Railway Act. 


We respectfully submit that if your committee does not consider this very 
important factor in its deliberations and its effect on the communities con- 
cerned, the far-reaching effect of this policy will be lost entirely in its true 
perspective. 


It is our sincere submission that your honourable committee, as elected 
representatives to Parliament, must be aware of the wide effects this policy of 
progressive retrenchment will have on the economic future of communities, such 


_ as our own, to be gravely affected by this policy of curtailed activities. 


We made a survey, gentlemen, of the company policy of abridgement in the 
last few years; its very interesting. Under the maintenance of Way, Bridge and 
Building department, since 1926, which is stretching it rather far, when 72 men 
were employed, this has now been reduced to 24. The Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks numbered 12 in 1962 and now reduced to 9. This was 
directly due to the cancellation of the Dominion. 


With respect to the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers the average 


number of employees on work list was 70 in 1958, and now reduced to 61 in 


1965. We understand that new firemen are not now being re-engaged, it is 


- reported. Some trains are operating without firemen, as was decided some time 


ago. 


In the past five years five railway agencies and nine operator’s positions 
have been abandoned in the Kenora area. This includes the agencies at Oxdrift, 
Eagle River, Hawk Lake, Kenora and Ingolf. These are small places which were 


mostly affected by the tourist business. The operators were removed at Dyment, 


four at Eagle River, Hawk Lake, one at Kenora, and one at Keewatin, Kenoras 
sister town; also one swing operator. The estimated loss of wages to the 
community was $45,000. Now projected and possibly to take effect this year, of 
which we were advised, transfer of one chief dispatcher, seven regular dis- 
patchers, one relief dispatcher, working seven months at an additional estimated 
loss of close on $72,000 in wages. 


In January, 1962, with regard to firemen, oilers, roundhouse and shop 
labourers, the number of employees in this department totalled 23. Early in 
Februay 1966 only 9 remained employed. Others have been paid off, some 
have left town or have sought other employment. 
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Concerning local firemen and engineers, in 1960 there were only 161 on the 
work list; in 1964, 150; in 1965, 133, and in 1966, 118. Gentlemen, the choppi 
has been going on quietly and effectively all these years. Considerable season 
unemployment, of course, exists, depending on the grain hauls. This particularly 
affects the fireman with low seniority. The most heavy one of all which is d 
mostly, I must admit, to dieselization, is the mechanical department at Kenora. I 
will not go into the individual figures. ; 


Mr. Rep: May I make a motion to have this table printed in the brief? : 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It is moved by Mr. O’Keefe, seconded by Mr. 
Boulanger. ] 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. SHERRETT: Trainmen, which includes conductors and brakemen, have 
been reduced in number since the advent of diesel power. Tonnage hauls have 
been increased, with trains almost twice as long, reducing staff requirements. 
Way freights have been abolished which took away steady employment for four 
brakemen and two conductors. ‘ 


Fears are now entertained that the runs will be lenghtened for the 
operating crews through existing terminals, which includes Kenora. This would 
eventually force 150 families of running trademen to move to Winnipeg, Fort 
William or Sault Ste. Marie, with additional great financial loss. 


It is understood that the company is making surveys for a plan to run 
cabooses through Kenora. This would eliminate one yard crew on each shift or a 
total of nine men. The cancellation of the Dominion is reported to have taken 15 
men off the work boards. 


Kenora’s economic future will be gravely affected as a population centre in 
northwestern Ontario, while many other communities across Canada will ex- 
perience the same economic, wage, tax and population loss and steady deterio- 
ration. ; 


We respectfully submit that the federal government cannot stand by and 
see communities such as Kenora ruthlessly denuded of its economic strength by 
the will of a federally subsidized corporation, until the community in question 
can be assisted by some incentives under the Area Developments Incentives Act 
to permit our communities to use incentives to attract new industries and 
absorb our citizens who may be forced to seek new types of employment. ; 


In profound sincerity we believe that the cancellation of the Dominion is a 
grave retrograde step with far-reaching consequences in these days of buoyant 
economy. This train should be resumed as a fully constituted passenger train 
and, if necessary, subsidized, to meet the growing economic needs of important 
communities along its right-of-way. Respectfully submitted, gentlemen. " 


Mr. CANTELON: We have here, presented by the witness in the brief, much 
the same argument with respect to reservations that we have heard many times. 
This further confirms our feelings that something really needs to be done about 
it. You have merely said there is a problem here without actually giving us any 
examples. I wonder if you could give us any concrete examples. t. 


Mr. SHERRETT: I have had many myself, sir. You go up to a depot and ask 
for reservations. You have to phone Winnipeg; two and three days will go 7 
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without any results. Often I have gone up at the last minute and waited on the 
sleeping car conductor walking to the station before I got my reservation. This 
has happened not infrequently, and many others have experienced the same. 
Secondary to the big city, we are just a fill in. 


Mr. CANTELON: I think the railway makes the point that effective demand, 
which is the term they use, is the key to the future of the railway passenger 
business on the CPR, and they give us the definition for effective demand. It is 
the demand for a service at prices which meet the cost of providing that service. 
I wonder what you think of the economics behind that? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Well, I frankly think, sir, that they could make money if 
they accepted reservations and even charged us the Winnipeg rate, so that when 
the train came into Kenora we could walk on it in comfort on a cold winter night 
instead of hanging around hoping that we are going to get a reservation. It 
would be just as easy as that; they would make more money on it. 


Mr. CANTELON: In other words, I think you would probably agree with the 
definition which I tried to have them accept namely that this matter of effective 
demand, from their standpoint, really just means the people who get on the 
train, not the people who want to get on the train? 


Mr. SHERRETT: That is correct. I may be entirely wrong and perhaps I 
should not say this, but I think there has been an excessive demand for certain 
travel agencies which may not be finalized at the last minute, but these 
reservations go into Winnipeg and they are accepted first. That may be part of 
their argument, I do not know. 


Mr. CANTELON: There is just one other matter I would like to discuss. On 
page 2 you say: 

It is our sincerest submission that your honourable committee, as 
elected representatives to parliament, must be aware of the wide effects 
this policy of progressive retrenchment will have on the economic future 
of communities. 


Then you go on to quote for us mainly the effect of the retrenchment that 
the railway has carried out in eliminating firemen, engineers, and so on. Do you 
not really feel though that if the railways were to be even more progressive and 
use even more modern types of transportation that this policy would become 
even more severe? This is something that we can hardly expect the railway not 


- to do if it is going to operate economically, and that is really its first duty. 


ot 


Mr. SHERRETT: I frankly do not know of a service that operates regularly 
and economically in every department of its business. Some of them are 
passengers; some of them you can throw away on the assembly line. The 
railway can do the same; they have $660-odd million invested in different other 
organizations. Their estimated loss this year was $23 million, according to Mr. 
Crump, in passenger service, but the boost was an increase of 28 percent, 
according to the press dispatch. 


Mr. CANTELON: But are all these people laid off just because the passenger 
business has been retrenched by the railway? 


Mr.SHERRETT: I would say no, but they are laid off by this retrenchment 
policy which has been planned over a period of years and is gradually and 


slowly taking effect. You have a community like Kenora losing approximately 
‘ 
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1500 of its population if the running trades are moved out. That is how serious 
it is; it taxes empty homes. 

Mr. CANTELON: I admit it is very serious on the community, but I question 
whether we really should expect the railway to continue to employ people when 
the work that they were to do is no longer there. This has been mainly because 
the railway has used some progressive methods of signalling, new types of 
engines and so on, and this has enabled them to decrease their number of 
employees. 

Mr. SHERRETT: Our main argument, sir, and I probably did not stress it too 
much, was that before this policy was carried out, as it has been over a period 
of years, there should be a laying off or a warning period. These men should 
have been told one or two years ahead, “Your job is going; you better get busy 
and look for something.” That was not done. 


Mr. CANTELON: I will agree with you in that respect, because this is the 
same sort of principle that they have followed in discussing rail line abandon- 
ments; they will not name what line they are going to abandon. I hope the 
Chairman does not decide to call me out of order with respect to that. However, 
the railways themselves say that they had to hire—now I stand open to 
correction on this—I think it was something like 5,000 employees a year that 
they had to hire. If this is true, then they can technologically remove a number 
of employees and not create any really lasting hardship on the employees; I will 
admit, it hurts the community. 

Mr. SHERRETT: When an employee reaches a certain age, sir, he has no new 
skills to employ other than he has adopted over those years. He should have 
that length of time. I would say two years. Give us a chance to re-educate and 
re-train him. 


e@ (4.15 p.m.) 


Mr. CANTELON: I agree with you entirely. I think if they are going to do 
this, they should be phased out, and they should know when it is going to 
happen. j 
Mr. SHERRETT: That is what we are saying in our submission. It should be 
done over a period of years. 
Mr. CANTELON: Thanks, sir. That is what I wanted to find out. 
An hon. MEMBER: Keep that up. 7 


Mr. Caron: Are you on the same basis for taxes as the western provinces 
respecting taxes from the CPR? Are they playing taxes in Kenora? 


Mr. SHERRETT: I am not definite on that part, sir, I would not like to hazard 
an answer. I know they pay water rates for their water and they pay a much 
lower rate than the ordinary citizen does; I know that. 


Mr. Caron: But they do not pay the regular rates? 

Mr. SHERRETT: No. 

Mr. Caron: They have an understanding with the municipality? 
Mr. SHERRETT: For a long period of years. 


Mr. Caron: But according to the law of the Province of Ontario where you 
are, are they liable to be taxed as any other citizen? 
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Mr. SHERRETT: As far as I know, but I am not definite on that, sir. 


Mr. CARTER: I come from a province where the fishing industry has been 
the mainstay for 450 years. I am naturally interested in your reference to the 
fishing industry in your brief. I wonder if you could give a little more 
information about it, the value of this fishing industry to your community? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Prior to this re-switching to the fast freight cars, approxi- 
mately $260,000 a year came in in business with commercial fishing shipments. 

Mr. CARTER: You say here a minimum of 10,000 pounds of fish was 
established to obtain your figure of car service. 

Mr. Caron: I think we should stay with passenger service, I think we are 
going pretty far out here. 

Mr. Ouson: On that point of order, the witness has stated very definitely 
that they lost their access, their delivery service for fish— 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: You mean he was not in order, when I allowed him to 
read his brief? 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Chairman, this is part of the passenger train. 

Mr. Rep: Mr. Chairman, the way this fish was shipped out was on the 
“Dominion”. In many ways, what we are talking about is exactly the same 
thing we spoke about in Medicine Hat when we dealt with the flowers. 


Mr. Carter: I would like to know how long you had this service with the 
refrigerated cars. Did you have it all the while the “Dominion” was in existence. 


Mr. SHERRETT: Oh yes, long before that, for over seventy years. 


Mr. Carter: Since it has been discontinued what has been the effect on 
your community? Have you any alternative service for that? 

Mr. SHERRETT: Oh, yes. Those shippers who do not have 10,000 pounds have 
to truck it over 19 miles north to get on the CNR which has refrigeration service 
and accepts these shipments. The biggest shipper of the lot uses a complete truck 
service twice a week to Toronto and Montreal, direct truck service from Kenora 
for fish alone. 


Mr. CarTER: Have you been able to maintain your markets? 
Mr. SHERRETT: Except the smaller ones, that have that added expense of 


shipping over to this other railroad which is pretty difficult during the winter 
months. 


Mr. CarTER: Has that lowered the returns to your community? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Definitely, sir. 

Mr. Rerp: Mr. Sherrett, your brief, the brief of the town of Kenora, has 
presented the first portrait this committee has had on the impact of railway 
changes on particular communities. What is the basis of the economy of 
Kenora? 

Mr. SHERRETT: It comes largely from a large paper mill which is our largest 
producer, followed by the CPR. That was the next highest payroll. 

Mr. Rem: If these reductions in the staff continue, what is the potential 
future of Kenora? 
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Mr. SHERRETT: What happens, what I am dreading, in the moving of the 
running trades, we will just lose approximately $2,500,000 a year in wages. We 
will lose approximately $200,000 a year in taxes. We will lose a lot of very, 
very fine citizens who have contributed municipally, culturally and other ways 
to the community over the years. That is a tremendous loss to a small 
community. 


Mr. RED: Do you have any opinion on what responsibility the CPR has to 
communities, say like Kenora, which it has called into being, because Kenora 
originally was a railroad town? 


Mr. SHERRETT: That is correct, sir. 


Mr. REID: Do you think the CPR or the CNR and other examples, has any 
responsibility for these communities? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Not except morally, I am afraid they have no obligation, no. 
Mr. Rep: Fine, thank you, Mr. Sherrett. 


Mr. FAwcetTT: I am probably out of order too, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure; 
but my question continues on with what we had to say today regarding phasing 
out or reduction of, particularly running trades staff, although other non-ops 
were affected more seriously, prior to this time. Have you heard of or read the 
Freedman Commission Report, Mr. Sherrett? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Yes. 


Mr. Fawcett: The only point I want to make here is that this will probably 
come up in this discussion, and I think that we have to accept the fact that the 
conditions on the Canadian National that Mr. Freedman made his recommenda- 
tions on are not similar to the conditions on the CPR. This is for the Committee 
as well as Mr. Sherrett, and I think we should keep this in mind. In fact, I think 
there were only two comparable places on the CNR to the CPR and those were 
Nakina and Wainwright. That is all I have to say. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Sherrett, first I would like to congratulate you on the 
more or less dramatic and emphatic way you presented your brief. I noticed 
that you placed particular emphasis on the retrenchment of the railway as it 
affects their employees, and so on, and this has been gone into. You referred a 
moment ago to the industry itself, about your industries and their importance to 
your city. I, coming from the grass-land area of Canada, have always looked on 
Kenora, Keewatin and Lake of the Woods area as a very high tourist attraction. 
Could you enlighten our Committee, Mr. Sherrett, on how this diminution of the 
railway passenger service might affect this great industry in Canada, as far as 
your particular area is concerned? 


Mr. SHERRETT: I doubt very much whether it would affect the tourist 
business very much, because I was in the tourist bureau for a number of years 
directing the activities there. During July and August we have approximately 
22,000 cars a week bringing in between 50,000 and 60,000 visitors to a town of 
11,000 people, but very very few people came by train except from the old 
country or Europe. Then the father and mother and family would travel by 
train. It is remarkable how few did stop. Let us say they stop off at Kenora, they 
maybe came to Winnipeg, the larger city, where there is much more variety to 
see, but in the small groups of tourists coming, very few came by train, 
surprisingly few. 
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Mr. SouTHAM: This is interesting because in travelling across Canada, of 
course, some people prefer the relaxation of train travel. You would think it 
would be more or less pople from outside the country. How would it affect 
American tourists coming to Canada? 


Mr. SHERRETT: The American usually travels by car. But just going down 
to the lakehead on the “Canadian” about three weeks ago, I met a very 
interesting New Zealand couple. I had been in New Zealand in the last war 
attached to their air force, and we had a very enjoyable trip. There was a New 
Zealand family making a trip across Canada by train; but they are few and far 
between. 


Mr. SouTHAM: What would your comments be in respect of our centennial 
and people coming from various countries of the world and wanting to fan out 
across Canada, not only to see Expo in Montreal but to see other parts of 
Canada? Do you assume it would be in the interests of the tourist industry to 
see the “Dominion” maintain at least the full concept— 


Mr. SHERRETT: For the summer months, at least, definitely it would, sir. 
And not of Kenora; I see it from business standpoints. I see, at least two other 
stikokans, two other giant mines,—several gold mines, and so on. I can mark 
them down and put them there. This is a growing country and we need some 
form of assured transportation. 


Mr. Pascoz: Mr. Chairman, this is repeating to a certain extent the question 
of Mr. Reid, but it is a question in which I am quite interested. On page 2, he 
refers to the statement of Mr. Griffin. He says, “In formulating my opinion I 
have not weighed the economic or social impact upon communities. In my 
opinion, these are not matters to be considered and weighed by the board in the 
discharge of its duties under the Railway Act.” I just want to ask this question, 
and I am quite sure it is brought out here, are you suggesting that this is one of 
the main considerations of this Committee when we report, “the social and 
economic impact on a community in the curtailment of passenger service’? 


Mr. SHERRETT: I do, sir. I believe that this will stretch across Canada in 
many communities. We are not the only one. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Sherrett, you made a point of your requirements tor 1:61, 
or something of this nature for shipping out fish, and I am wondering if you lost 
any markets because of the— 


Mr. SHERRETT: We had trouble until they quickly brought in a trucking 
service and met the same schedule. You see, you have to catch that four o’clock 
morning traffic in New York. That is when the fish markets are going, at four 
o’clock in the morning. If your fish are not there you will lose that business. 


Mr. Ouson: Did you in fact, lose any? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Yes, we did lose several days until a substitute method was 
found; complete trucking service right through. 


Mr. OLtson: Would you be able to recapture these markets if head end 
traffic was restored? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Fairly well; by the development of a new type of fish, too. 
They are using the suckers now and dressing them up for certain types of 
market. It is surprisingly good. 
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Mr. Outson: Then, if the “Dominion” was restored as a passenger train, in 
your submission, you would also require the head end traffic to be put on that 
passenger train? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Head end refrigeration, and there is another gentleman here 
today who mentioned mail services. 


Mr. OLson: Mail services, too? 


Mr. SHERRETT: We get mail services by truck from Winnipeg now, and if 
there is a bad storm we do not get the mail. 


Mr. OLson: I see. Do you market fish on a year round basis, or is it 
seasonal? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Oh, yes, on a year round basis. 
Mr. OLSON: Do you have peak seasons, or is it pretty well the same? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Definitely; your peak seasons are June, July, August and 
September and October. 


Mr. OLSON: Would there be a great difference between the peak and the 
low season? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Not too big a margin several years ago. It is now. 


Mr. Outson: And during the summer months you have a much larger 
season? 


Mr. SHERRETT: Much larger. Everybody is working on them. They are going 
out all the time. 


Mr. Otson: Then if this train was restored for the summer months, or what 
has been referred to as the tourist season, I think they talk about from June to 
September, and the head end traffic was on there, this would be of major 
benefit to your area? 


Mr. SHERRETT: To this one industry in particular, yes, the small people who 
have not the 10,000 pound shipments could put it on this train. 


Mr. HYMMEN: One question. It is not in your brief, Mr. Sherrett, but we 
will probably find out ourselves tomorrow, what time of the day does the 
westbound and eastbound “‘Canadian” arrive in Kenora? 


Mr. SHERRETT: The westbound arrives at approximately a quarter to eight 
in the evening and the westbound goes about one thirty to quarter to two, going 
east, I beg your pardon, at that time. 


Mr. HyMMEN: And how many day coaches are on that train? 


Mr. SHERRETT: It varies. The last time I went through there was about 
fourteen. 


Mr. HyMMENn: I mean coaches, not sleepers. 
Mr. SHERRETT: There were two day coaches on there. 
Mr. HyMMEN: Do you have to have a reservation to get on the day coach. 


Mr. SHERRETT: No; but they insist on giving you a ticket for a seat and nine 
out of ten times when you walk on them that seat is occupied by somebody and 
there are'two vacant seats on either side. 


. a eee 
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It is quite a formality without any use. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: This is the end of your brief. The next brief will be 
three briefs in one. It is a brief of the Brotherhood of the Railroad 
Trainmen of Kenora, Ontario, and the Brotherhood of the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Kenora, Ontario, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
of Kenora, Ontario. I would ask Mr. Fleming to come forward. 


Mr. FLuemine: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think I will have to start 
with an apology about the copies of this brief. We took them into one office 
where they were supposed to be reprinted identically. I am working on the 
railroad and away from home for a time and when I came back I found they 
could not handle this, so we had to take them to another office and they were 
done on an older machine with a new girl and it was too late to have them 
redone when I found out they were this poor and not too clear. 


In the matter of the discontinuance by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
company of the “Dominion” and the curtailment of other services as it affects 
the communities of Kenora, Keewatin and district, to the standing Committee 
on transport and communications, this brief is submitted on behalf of the local 
lodge of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Kenora, 
Ontario, and sponsored and approved by the Kenora-Keewatin District Labour 
Council. 

As an indication of the Canadian Pacific Railway policies we quote in part a 
business editorial by Harry L. Marden, Tribune Business Editor: 


“There are some CPR directors who believe the company should get 
a super financier to run the Corporation which has well over $3 billion in 
gross assets. They believe that it does not need a railroader to run the 
CPR. The company has too many other irons in the fire. The most 
spectacular growth has been in other wholly-owned or controlled compa- 
nies. CPR’s holdings in oil, natural gas, minerals, timber and land are 
fabulously wealthy. 


It is learned, however, that two CPR vice-presidents are in the 
running for the presidency, each with his own supporters. One is a native 
Winnipeger, Ian B. Sinclair, Q.C., Senior Vice-President. The other is 
George Baily, elected to a new Vice-Presidency last February 1st. He is 
knowledgeable, efficient and with a pleasant and out-going manner. 
Based purely on railroading experience, Mr. Baily should have the inside 
track. Mr. Sinclair is considered brilliant, radical in manner and efficient 
up to the point of ruthlessness.” 


Mr. Sinclair has now been appointed as president and it seems very likely 
they will exploit the natural resources they were given out as subsidy under the 
1880 agreement, which they do have a right to do, but curtail railway business 
that does not have a high return on the dollar invested affecting the welfare and 
economy of the communities they service and the country as a whole, which we 
think they do not have a right to do while they still realize a good and 
reasonable profit on their overall operations. 


In the month of October 1880 a contract was entered into between the 
government of Canada and certain individuals providing among other things 


run the Canadian Pacific Railway.” In return the government agreed to grant to 
the company by a subsidy in money of $25 million and in land 25 million acres, 
This acreage consisted of alternate sections of 640 acres extending back 24 miles 
deep on each side of the railway. This land carried with it not only surface 
rights but also mines and minerals, oil and gas included. This is not all. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics catalogue 52 202, 1923 to 64 reports that aid 
granted to the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and other companies now 
comprising with CPR system to December 31, 1964, amounts to $106,280,334 in 
cash subsidies and expenditures on construction, and a grand total of 43,926,546 
acres of land by way of grants. 


The management of the CPR has consistently announced to all concerned 
that in so far as passenger service is concerned, the policy of the company is to 
get out of passenger business. There is evidence that a planned deterioration of 
service has been in effect, a deliberate attempt to drive passenger business 
away. On the other hand, the CNR has for some time been involved in an all 
out effort to regain a share of the passenger business in Canada. It is a fact that 
advertising, new equipment, better service which is customer oriented, resulted 
in such an increase in business that it was beyond, the ability or the capacity of 
both the CPR and CN to handle it. The CPR’s answer to increased business was 
to increase fares, and the latest move to discontinue the ‘‘Dominion.” Perhaps 
the time has come when Canadians should insist that if the CPR does not fulfil 
its obligations, then the day of reckoning has arrived. It seems only logical and 
fair that the CPR should return to Canadians at least the land and royalties 
received from timber grants, mines, minerals, oil and gas, etc. We feel and 
believe that the CPR has an obligation by contract to maintain and efficiently 
operate the company. In view of the vast subsidies received the economic future | 
of the community should be considered. This was not done as evidenced by the 
board’s report, page 90. 


I think you will think we are kind of hard on the board, but we do realize 
now that they just did not have the authority to deal otherwise with it. The 
Board of Transport Commissioners have the responsibility to safeguard the — 
interest of the public, ensuring the railway companies fulfil their obligations. 
However, an examination of this case shows that the board has established its 
own yardstick, and in determining such cases a smaller yardstick could not be 
found. 


Is it efficient operation to not have sufficient motor power to handle the 
grain movement? Yet they allege that the motor power in use on the “Domin- 
ion” was needed to handle the grain movement. No weight was given by the | 
board to the human consequences. No weight was attached to whether the 
operation should have continued with a certain and safe service to the travelling 
public despite inclement weather etcetera. No consideration seems to be given 
to the fact that if a positive, realistic policy was initiated the public might show 
a preference for train travel, as evidenced by the CNR policy and its results; 
although on the whole the CNR operate to a much more sparsely populated part 
of the country. 

Kenora-Keewatin Trades and Labour Council members in the Kenora 
district notice that the CPR officials private car was staffed and the Board of © 
Transport Commissioners private car travelled together in this area. We do 
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not think this is conducive to a fair and impartial decision. All hockey leagues 
of any consequence require that the referees do not fraternize with the players 
or team officials. We think that the decision as to whether railway services to 
communities across Canada affecting the economy of such communities is more 
important than the outcome of a hockey game. 


On page 47 of the board’s report they evidenly accept the company’s figures 
of $1,932,657 for road maintenance for the year 1964. Yet road maintenance is 
necessary whether the “Dominion” runs or not. Can this amount be attributed 
to the “Dominion”? Wages of train and engine crews for the same period were 
$2,144,904. On page 49 of the board’s report the company states ‘some accounts 
are subdivided as between passenger and freight service but as previously noted 
many accounts contain expenses which were common to both services”. Could 
all these costs be attributed to the ‘‘Dominion” or can it involve deadheading on 
the “Dominion” to perform service in freight. 


On page 35 of the board’s report the commissioner states that it was not his 
belief that the company discourage rail passenger traffic. In April, 1965, 
approximately 50 members of a bowling league of this district attemtpted to get 
reservations Kenora-Vancouver and return, but were only able to obtain 
transportation to Vancouver and had to return via CNR at much inconvenience. 
Further to this, a young peoples’ sodality of this district attemtpted to acquire 
reservations for 50 members from Kenora to fort William and return, but could 
not obtain group rates via CPR, so were forced to charter a bus. 


Last fall an increase in passenger rates almost doubled from our area, 
Winnipeg to the lakehead cities, to confirm a premeditated decision to abandon 
adequate passenger service. This policy of attrition has built up over the past 
few years creating the deficit that has now brought about cancellation of the 
“Dominion”. 

In June, 1965, a drastic curtailment of other services went into effect when 
refrigeration car services for local commercial fish products to eastern Canada 
and the United States market were removed from the “Dominion”. Mail and 
express services were transferred to fast freights. A minimum of 10,000 pounds 
of fish was established to obtain refrigerated car service. This transfer to 
freight resulted and still results in a delay in reaching a demanding market 
while shipments of less than 10,000 pounds requires the trucking of this 
commodity to Redditt and shipping via CNR. Yet the commercial fishing 
industry had been very important to this area for over 70 years. 


It is beyond comprehension to imagine that a decision to discontinue the 
“Dominion” could be made without giving any regard whatever to the social 


and economic impact to the communities which are served by the ‘‘Dominion”. 


Yet this is precisely what the board did. The Assistant Chief Commissioner 

stated on page 90 of the judgment as follows: 

“In formulating my opinion I have not weighed the economic and 
social impact upon communities. In my opinion, these are not matters to 
be considered and weighed by the board in the discharge of its duties 


Here then is the anomaly of the situation. The Board of Transport 
Commissioners has allowed Canadian Pacific to discontinue the “Dominion” and 
under the Railway Act.” 
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this decision was taken without any study or consideration having been made 
to what Canada’s national transportation policy will be, without any investiga- 
tion of passenger traffic potential, without any consideration of the effects of 
improved technology, and without taking into account either the economic or 
the social impact upon communities affected by this decision. It is particularly 
difficult to understand why the board extended invitations to various communi- 
ties across Canada to make its views known to them when the board did not 
consider that the economic or social impact upon such communities which we 
matters which were germane to their judgment. It is now obvious that while 
the board invited representations from the municipalities and, indeed, thank 
them profusely for their interest in appearing before them, the board looked a 
these municipalitites with unseeing eyes. 


The board’s judgment speaks for itself. It indicates the factors which were 
taken into account. It is clear that the principal factor which weighed most 
heavily upon the board was that the operation of the ‘“‘Dominion” was unprofit- 
able from the standpoint of the Canadian Pacific Company. For the most part, 
the board’s judgment is nothing more than a verbatim recital of briefs and 
material submitted to us by the CPR, which has as their sole objective to prow 
that the “Dominion” is economically unprofitable to the CPR. What is surely 
required in this matter is not decison by a regulating body with an cision BY 


authority to weigh all relevant factors. Surely this matter calls for a decision by 
Parliament itself. 


Kenora’s economic future will be gravely affected while many other. 
communities across Canada will experience the same penalization and subse- 
quent deterioration. We must have incentives to combat our economic problems. — 
Cancellation of the “Dominion” with obvious retrenchment policies as now 
planned and operating is a breach of trust with the people and communities 
that helped to build it up in the pioneer years. 


We cannot accept this decision as being in the best interest of and in 
keeping with the CPR’s obligations to the Canadian public. To allow the 
railroads to scuttle non-profit services with the resultant superfluity of ghost — 
towns while they are still making tremendous profits in their over-all opera- 
tions is the height of human imbecility. In all sincerity we believe that the 
cancellation of the “Dominion” was a grave and backward step with far-reach- 
ing consequences in these days of a buoyant economy and a young and growing — 
country. Therefore we contend this train should be resumed as a fully constitut- 
ed passenger train to meet the steadily growing economic needs of important 
communities along its right of way. All of which is respectfully submitted by 
myself on behalf of The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, Kenora, Ontario; 
The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Kenora, Ontario; Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Fire and Engine, Kenora, Ontario; approved and sponsored by the 
Kenora-Keewatin and District Labour Council. 


Mr. Rep: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Fleming, there are just two or 
three points that I would like to have cleared up for my own information. On 
page 2, of the brief that you gave to us, I will quote the section: “Wages of thi 
train and engine crews for the same period, were $2,144,904.00. On page 49 of 
the Board report the Company states “some accounts are sub-divided as be- 
tween passenger and freight service. But, as previously noted, many accounts ~ 
contain expenses which are common to both services. Could all these costs be 
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attributed to the Dominion or can it involve deadheading...on the Dominion to 
perform service and freight? This is something that is beyond my knowledge. 
Could you make a comment on this, please? 


e (4.45 p.m.) 


Mr. FLEMING: I would have to enlarge on this quite a lot to explain it fully. 
When we had steam there was very little deadheading. When there was more 
traffic in one direction than the other it always required an engine crew on each 
locomotive unit. Now they can put any number of units in a train, working and 
operated from one unit. Or they can have it isolated in any part of the train. So 
now I would say there is probably six to ten times as much deadheading as 
there used to be because they can deadhead crews in the opposite direction from 
the preponderance of traffic and more cheaply than they can work them. They 
can put these units in a train, with little or no cost to the company, and we 
understand that this deadheading was charged to the “Dominion”. We know 
that, usually, when the “Dominion” was running, they deadheaded on the 
‘Dominion”. 

Mr. Rei: In other words, this would be an added expense to the 
“Dominion”, which would not really be there in fact. 

Mr. FLEMING: That is right. 


Mr. Ret: I have heard several people across the country say that the CN 
CP system of accounting allows for a great many possibilities of this type. 
Would you agree that this is a possibility, perhaps even a truth, that perhaps, in 
some ways, the “Dominion” is being made the whipping boy for an awful lot of 
other costs that properly belong elsewhere. 

Mr. FLeminc: Well, we do not have anything concrete to establish the 
fact that they are, or anything in black and white. But, in dealing with minor 
officials, they explain that in steam days if there was too much deadheading 
they had a lot of paperwork to do. Now they say that there is not any paper 
work at all; they can deadhead as much as they want. And they inply that this 
is charged to the passenger. 

Mr. RED: We heard a great many comments that the “Dominion”, and the 
“Canadian” to a certain extent, have been downgraded by the equipment not 
having been kept up. We have also heard that a lot of the power units have 
been breaking down. 

From your own personal knowledge, and from that of the people you 
represent, have you heard anything to this effect or have you of your own 
experience, seen anything of this nature? 


Mr. FLEMING: I would not say that on the “Canadian” they neglect their 
maintenance, but in all other services I would definitely say they do. 


Mr. Rei: And that they do not really keep up their capital equipment as 
perhaps they ought to. Would you say that there are sometimes larger break- 
downs that could have been avoided by proper maintenance procedures? 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, I would definitely say so, but I am stating views from 

the point of a practical railroader; the paper railroaders think differently than I 

do. But I have had to come in here with the diesel stalled on an 8,900, a few 

miles out of Kenora. I had to put matchsticks under the rest springs on the fuel 

pump—and when you have no fuel pump on a diesel, you have nothing—and I 
24317—7 
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came in here to the shop and booked it. “We have got to get this engine out 
right away’, I was told, and so I explained what happened. “Well, is it running — 
now?” They said. I said, “Sure, but it has got matchsticks under the springs.” 
“Well”, they said, ‘as long as it is running we will get it out.” And that is the” 
way it goes; matchsticks under the springs, holding the pressures down, to run — 
the locomotive. 


Mr. Rep: When you find something of this nature what is the procedure? — 
Do you make out a work slip or something and then turn it over to your 
immediate supervisor. 


Mr. FLEMING: That is right but, quite often, one engineer will take it in, ! 
and there is a place for those worksheets on locomotives, but all they do is’ 
remove the sheets and the fellow going out does not know what trouble the” 
previous fellow has had. 


Mr. Rep: That is fine for me, Mr. Chairman. Thank you Mr. Fleming. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Fleming, an excellent brief if 
I might say so, sir. 

First you are a labour man, Mr. Fleming, and there is a question in the 
ambit of the labour situation that bothers me. We heard from Mr. Robert Lane 
in Brandon, of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and Mr. R. B. Copeland 
here today, to the effect that as a consequence of the policies being pursued by 
the company morale and esprit de corps amongst CPR employees has been at a 
low ebb for some time. I assume that you would subscribe to this same 
argument? 


Mr. FLEMING: I definitely do. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, the question that troubles me, sir, is this; that should 
this Committee decide to recommend to the government that the Dominion > 
passenger service on he CPR lines be restored and should the government 
subsequently take such action, in an environment where you have a crippeld > 
morale, of the type that exists at the present time, can you forcibly restore | 
labour morale? 


If there were a government order that the Dominion passenger train should 
be resurrected and that service should be restored, do you feel confident that if 
the company were acting under pressure and duress from the government, in 
that respect, it would or could act in a way so as to provide a healthy working 
environment for CPR employees? Or would morale still be at a low ebb? 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, I definitely think it would better the morale. Fifteen 
years ago the morale was not too good on the CN. The CP was good. Now “7 
seem to have reversed their principle of operations. 


When you go down town and hear nothing but criticism of a company 
which has belittled the public, your organizations, and labour in general, it is not 
conducive to a high morale. And I think what has happened on the CN pretty 
well proves that it could come back again. 


Mr. SHERMAN: And you are confident that the spirit and the pride of the 
CPR railroader working the Dominion Service—if the Dominion Service were 
restored under pressure from the government—could be restored and encouraged 
and could find a proper area for fulfillment of itself in the CPR environment? 
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What I am getting at is, would there be any danger that the Company would be 
so resentful of the forrader imposed on it by the Government that working 
conditions could be unpleasant. Is there any danger of that? 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, I definitely think it would better the morale. Fifteen 
submitting this brief with the idea in mind that we think the Company should 
put this train on to create a few jobs. That is not realistic. We are thinking on 
the lines of the benefit or harm to the communities. In order to have a good 
railway business the communities have to progress and expand and the 
passenger business is their only direct contact with the public. If a good 
passenger service, both local and transcontinental, was put on, there would be 
better public relations with the public in general. 


Mr. SHERMAN: That is fine, sir. I have one more point. On page two of your 
brief, in the third paragraph from the top of the page, you say: 


Perhaps the time has come when Canadians should insist that if the 
CPR does not fulfill its obligations then the day of reckoning has arrived. 
It seems only logical and fair that the CPR should return to Canadians at 
least the land and royalties received from timber grants, mines, minerals, 
oil and gas etc. 


I assume you are aware of the fact that should that second measure become 
necessary, it would involve massive dislocation of a great segment of the 
Canadian economy, and that you would only resort to that kind of precipitous 
action as a last resort. Therefore the first sentence in that paragraph possibly 
could be reworded to take on a stronger tenet. I suggest to you that you do not 
suggest to this Committee that: 

Perhaps the time has come when Canadians should insist. 


et cetera et cetera but that you suggest to this Committee that the time has 
come when Canadians, through Parliament, through Agencies such as this 
Committee should recommend to Parliament and to the Government that the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad be ordered to live up to its obligations under the 
contract of 1880. 


Mr. FLEMING: Well, we suggest this as a last resort. We are doing the 
practical work on the railroad and we cannot understand a lot of the moves that 
the paper railroaders are making. Sometimes we wonder if they are not trying 
to get out of the railway business completely. And, if things do not change, I 
think they are going to chase away a lot more than just the passenger business, 
if they are allowed to carry on as they have in the last ten years. 


Mr. Brett (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Fleming, with reference to your 


| observation that the Board of Transport Commissioners and the CPR Officials 


travel on the same train in their own private cars, I am wondering if it would 
have been possible for them to travel separately or would it not be a fact that 
they would have to keep their schedules to really be on the same train. 

Mr. FLEMING: Well— 

Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): I understand your implications, of course, 
from a public relations standpoint. I am just wondering if any other travel 
would have been possible. 

Mr. FLEMING: What I am thinking about is that these hearings were held in 
the principal points, which were large terminals. I cannot see why they could 
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not travel CN. I just do not think it is conducive to an impartial decision; 
we see that in the Kelloch report. They had the Company car and the Compan 
cook and all their means of entertainment and refreshment and they were righ 
together, and their various decisions just seemed to reiterate the Company’ 
stand, all the way through. It just does not seem like an impartial investigatio: 
or an impartial decision. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): It might be of interest to point out, Mr 
Chairman, in our own situation and so far as this trip out West is concern 
that although we are travelling in private cars of the CPR, this Committee i 
scrupulous in maintaining an independent position insofar as we pay all ou 
costs. 


I am not saying this so much in order to pay tribute to ourselves but to 
compliment the CPR too, for its remaining aloof from us. We have seen very 
little of the officials. 


! 
Mr. FLEminG: I did not mean to imply that they definitely got together on 
this, but that possibility was there. q 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): One other point here, too, was the observa-=_ 
tion that Mr. Sinclair rather than Mr. Bailey was appointed. I take it you are 
suggesting we should be more on our guard; in view of the new presidency 
there will be less emphasis on railway activities in the whole CPR chain because > 
of Mr. Sinclair’s lack of full railroading experience. » 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes I definitely do, because when we had practical railroad- 
ers running this railroad we had much better company-employee relations and 
much better company-public relations. Now we have paper railroaders; first the 
company-employee relationship started to deteriorate and now the company™ 
public-employee relationships are deteriorating. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Mr. Fleming, Mr. Sherman and MS 
Reid have made a point of this question of employee morale and we have had 
the impression, right across the country that indeed the state of CPR employe 
morale is having its effect on the services on the Canadian, let alone the 
Dominion which has now been discontinued. 


Along that line, you are familiar, of course, with the Friedman Report 
which was just released recently. Are you familiar with the Friedman Report? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Would you subscribe to this approach in principle, that the 
sitting down with the Union executives, very considerably in advance of a 
drastic change, such as automation or discontinuance of a train like the 
Dominion, would improve morale? 


Mr. FLEMING: I definitely would, but I would like to enlarge on that. One of 
the gentlemen here suggested that the Unions were preventing the companies 
from creating savings in certain fields. I do not think it is in the interests of the 
Unions to do this. But if, as an instance, they were allowed to abandon Kenora 
as a terminal this week or next week, I cannot see how the company could save 
money. They have to have that train inspection, they have to have that air 
brake inspection. If they did not stop at Kenora to replenish the water supply 
for the.steam generators, to supply that train, they would have to stop at Hawk 
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Lake because they could not go any further; unless they redesign their 
locomotives. 


Mr. ANDRAS: But in the general area, looking to the future of the passenger 
train service business, you are probably going to have to look at some pretty 
dramatic improvements in technological handling—automation of some kind— 
and this always gets into the sensitive area of Union and Management Relation- 
ships. Because it could mean temporarily, for instance, the elimination of jobs. 


I am simply trying to get at your feeling on whether the application of the 
principles of the Friedman Report would benefit such a progress. In other 
words, the Union would go along much more co-operatively if they were 
consulted well in advance of such changes. 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, any realistic policy. But we do not feel they are 
developped to the stage where it would save them anything because we can 
change crews; they are paid on a mileage basis. As long as they are going over 
one hundred miles, under the contract they have to pay them a hundred miles, 
anyway. So I cannot see how, in the world, they are going to save anything by 
eliminating terminals of much over a hundred miles because they can change 
crews in less time than it takes them to replenish that water alone. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Mr. Chairman, I was rather interested in 
the remarks Mr. Fleming made in connection with the problems of servicing 
these diesel locomotives. We all will agree that the diesel and the modern 
equipment now in use—probably although some of it is not as up to date as it 
should be—does not require as much servicing as the old steam locomotive did. 
Is that correct Mr. Fleming? 


Mr. FLEMING: That is correct. 


Mr. HowE (Wellington-Huron): As I say, I was just a little disturbed by 
your remarks in connection with the servicing of these and of the occasion you 
mentioned when you came in with some matchsticks under the springs of a 
generator brush. Do you feel that there is proper inspection and maintenance on 
these trains so that they are not deteriorated to such a state where they might 
_ bea hazard to the travelling public? 


Mr. Fieminc: I definitely do. If you are driving your car and a gasket goes 
on it, you go and get that gasket put in. You do not wait until the head splits or 
something and this is just about what is going on in the CPR. 


Mr. Howe (Wellingon-Huron): In other words, you feel that if this 
situation continues, there could be some breakdowns that might be disastrous to 
the travelling trains, the personnel and the travelling public? 


Mr. FLeEmrinc: No I would not go to that extent, but some of the things they 
do, so far as maintenance is concerned, does not seem realistic to us. 


I can state cases where a 25cent brush at a terminal, if they were following 
the proper policies, would have saved them $5,000, and a quarter of a million 
dollar unit tied up for a week. 


Mr. Fawcett: I just want to get back to this problem of morale and I have 
_ just one question; perhaps I will have to ask two. I understand your an 
-engineman, Mr. Fleming are you? Perhaps this could be better asked of a 
conductor or a brakeman but I think it also applies to enginemen. Do you 
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not feel with respect to this question of morale that the running trade groups 
are the most vulnerable of any; that they are the people in between? They ge 
the knocks from the public and they also get the knocks from the other side, 
when the train is late, or when something happens and this is very conducive 
their very low morale. I am speaking as one who has gone through this period 
of very low morale among the operating groups. Do you think the fact that you 
are one of the operating groups definitely does make the difference in connec- 
tion with morale? 


Mr. FLEMING: I would not say, because I am a member of the operating 
groups. You can go to the freight sheds and many other departments and the 
feeling all seems to be the same. They just cannot give the service to the public 
that they feel they should be able to? 


Mr. FAWCETT: In other words, they could in the past. In other words you 
would have to include other people that meet with the public agents, even 
perhaps some of the maintenance staff as well, would you? Or is it all general? 

Mr. FLEMING: More among people who meet the public, such as freight 
crew clerks and so forth, who have to supply cars and service to different loca 
industries, where they are continually getting complaints and they cannot do 
anything about it under the company policies. 

Mr. FAWCETT: That is the point I wanted to bring out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. OLSon: Mr. Fleming, I have just one question. At the bottom of your 
second page you say: , 

last fall an increase in passenger rates almost doubled from our area, 


to Winnipeg to the Lakehead cities, to confirm a premeditated decision 
abandon that as a passenger service. 


When you say, “almost doubled the rates”, I am wondering what yo 
mean—doubled from what? What is the relationship? Were they doubled from 
the summer rates or when did this happen? 

Mr. FLEMING: It happened in early December, I cannot just place the dates 
but coach fares were in the neighbourhood of ‘$11 and $12 and they we 
increased to $21 from Winnipeg to Fort William. 

Mr. Ouson: This is the rate that was in effect for November and I pa 
you are talking about a coach seat fare? 

Mr. FLEMING: Yes, that is right. And I believe the berths, and so forth, 
increased proportionately. 

a 

Mr. OLson: But there was a reduction earlier in the fall, was not there? * 
September or at the end of September? : 


Mr. FLEMinG: Not to my knowledge. ny 


Mr. OLSON: What you are talking about in the doubling of rates is from 
what was in effect up to a certain day in December and then they were doubled. t 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, that is right. y 


Mr. ByRNE: Mr. Feming, about a month ago I said in the House that I was 
amazed at the situation with respect to labour relations in the Canadi 
railways. I must say, then, that I am staggered at the situation that seems to be 
outlined by both you and Mr. Copeland. 3 


q 
‘ 
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Mr. Copeland says that it is a ‘soulless corporate giant” and you have 
added, “ruthless”. So we have a ruthless soulless, corporate giant.” What has 
the company actually done to bring about this deterioration? You said that 15 
years ago the morale was high. What has actually transpired to bring about this 
_ situation? 

Mr. Freminc: Namely, up until about 1956 they seemed to be going after 
the railway business. 


Mr. ByRNE: In 1956? 


Mr. FLEMING: Yes, they were not trying to get out of it. Workers were 
advancing in seniority instead of declining. Myself, I am not as far ahead on 
the CPR as I was 15 years ago. 

Mr. ByrNE: Well could this, Mr. Fleming, not be related to the technological 


developments that are taking place, rather than management indifference? Is 
that really not the situation? 


Mr. FLEMING: It is apparently both. You can take a man on the CN with 10 
or 15 years less seniority than myself and he is further ahead, seniority-wise, 
than I am. 


Mr. Byrne: He is further ahead seniority-wise? Could you tell us why this 
is? 
Mr. FLEMING: I mean in the jobs that he could hold. 


Mr. ByRNE: Well, could you give us any reason for this? Is it because they 
are developing more business? 


Mr. FLEMING: This is right. If a railroad has to be built to open up any part 
of the country, the CN builds it. The CP is abandoning them and curtailing 
services on their branch lines now. All their passenger services are coming off 
on their branch lines. 


Mr. ByrNE: The CNR is not doing this? 


Mr. Ftemtinc: And for every one of these men coming in from these points, 
the younger men on the seniority list go down in comparison. 


Mr. Byrne: Is the CNR not abandoning services or railways? 
Mr. FLEMING: They seem to be putting on more services. 
Mr. Byrne: Branch line services? 


Mr. Fueminc: I could not swear to that, but I know that a man with 15 
years service is far ahead of me, seniority-wise, in being able to hold steady 
jobs as an engineer. 


Mr. BYRNE: It was the CNR that was involved in this disagreement which 
resulted in a wildcat strike with respect to run-throughs, however, was it not? 
Do you consider there were good labour relations there, in the way that was 
handled? 


Mr. FLEmiInG: Do you mean on the part of the company? 
Mr. Byrne: On the part of the company, yes. 


Mr. FLEMING: No. 
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Mr. Byrne: That is all. 1 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: This has completed your questioning, Mr. Fleming q 
and I want to thank you on behalf of the Committee. 

Before calling another brief, I want to put this on the record. Mr. C. N._ 
Cushner, on behalf of the Manitoba Urban Association, will not present a 
brief. This association supports the brief presented by the province of 
Manitoba. If this is the wish of the Committee, we could have a little break off 
for ten minutes and, on our return, we will commence the brief of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Winnipeg. Is it the wish of the Committee? 


Mr. AnpRAs: Mr. Chairman, how many more have we got? 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: According to our list the City of St. Boniface are not 
here, and I have no brief. 

An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we finish up. 

The CHAIRMAN: That might be quite wrong. We have been sitting for 


three hours, and I think a 15-minute break would be in order. Is it the wish of 
the Committee? 


An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, I move that we carry on. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: You want to carry on. 

An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, the gentlemen presenting the brief would 
be just as happy to go ahead with it. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I would call upon the Chamber of Commerce. They 
brief will be presented by Mr. McCormick. 


@ (5.15 p.m.) 

The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Just a minute, you will have it. 

An hon. MEMBER: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest we get out of here for a 
few minutes? 

An hon. MEMBER: You will have a few minutes. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Order please. 

An hon. MEMBER: I would like to suggest that he gets out. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: It was asked by some of the members, that is why I 
put the question to the members. 

An hon. MEMBER: The members have been going in and out but you have 
not been able to do that. I thought that somebody would help you. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. McCormick will you carry on? 


Mr. McCormick: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Perhaps I should introduce 
myself, Mr. Chairman. I am Evan McCormick, the executive director of the 
Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce and I have with me Mr. V. M. Stechishin, who 
is the Chairman of the Transportation Bureau of the chamber, and transporta- 
tion consultant operating in the city of Winnipeg who is well-known across 
Canada; as well as Mr. Rankin, who is secretary of the bureau. 


It is a pleasure, Mr. Chairman, to have the Committee come to Winnipeg 
and a pleasure to have the opportunity to present our opinions to you. They will 
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be presented briefly, with reference only to principles, because I think most of 
what we have to say has been covered in our previous brief to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and was argued quite effectively by Mr. Mauro earlier 
today. I do not think there is any need to go into a great deal of detail. 


The Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce is an association of business 
and professional men and women grouped together for the common 
purpose of promoting the commercial, financial, professional, educational 
and social conditions of greater Winnipeg, in particular, and Manitoba 
and Canada in general. 


That is a quotation from our terms of incorporation. It was founded in 1873 
and incorporated in 1879 as the Winnipeg Board of Trade. Under that name and 
its present name it has, over the years, maintained a lively interest in 
transportation matters and now, with a membership of over 2,400, this chamber 
represents a broad segment of the greater Winnipeg business community. 


In the chamber’s brief to the Board of Transport Commissioners on the 
“Dominion” dated September 27, 1965, we stated that the financial aspects of 
the proposed discontinuance should be examined on a what-money-can-be- 
saved basis rather than on an allocated cost basis. And I think Mr. Mauro made 
it quite evident this morning that we in Manitoba were not satisfied that that 
was the attitude taken by the board. 


Following this examination, we proposed to the Board that the manage- 
ment of the Canadian Pacific Railway be permitted to exercise proper manage- 
rial prerogatives in discontinuing this train, unless the Board were satisfied that 
the public interest required its continued operation. 


We further suggested that should the public interest require the continued 
operation of the train, then the board should urge the government of Canada to 
provide a direct subsidy for this purpose so that the burden of the loss would 
not fall on the payers of freight charges. 


Now, since the train has been removed, we have no evidence that the 
removal of the ‘Dominion’ has caused any appreciable inconvenience to 
Winnipeg, its citizens or enterprises, presumably because Winnipeg is a trans- 
portation hub and has a choice of alternative services. 


On the other hand, this may not well be the case in all other com- 
munities affected. For this reason, the chamber supports the idea that any 
abandonment of passenger service should receive the most careful study. We 
are impressed by the recent statement made by Mr. J. H. Richer, vice-president 
of passenger sales and service, Canadian National Railway, that “passenger 
trains are a necessity and can be profitable”. 


There have been many and vast changes in conditions since the contract of 
1881 between the government of Canada and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
which set out the specific obligations of the company. These are contained in 
Sections 7 and 9 which read as follows—and I know these have been read at 
the committee many many times. 


The railway constructed under the terms hereof shall be the proper- 
ty of the company and the Canadian Pacific Railway shall become and be 
thereafter the absolute property of the company and the company shall 
thereafter and forever efficiently maintain, work and run the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway. In consideration of the premises the government 
agrees to grant to the Company a subsidy in money of $25 million and 
in land 25 million acres for which subsidies the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway shall be completed and the same shall be 
equipped, maintained and operated. 


In view of the changed conditions and the growth of competition in 
transportation, the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce suggests that Parliament 
re-examine the agreement and re-define or re-interpret, in the light of present 
circumstances, the obligation placed on the railway quote: 


thereafter and forever efficiently to maintain, work and run the Canadian 
Pacific Railway 


with particular reference to the implications of this phrase with respect to 
passenger service. With that kind of bench mark established, it should then be — 
possible to appraise, without too much difficulty, the merits of any request for 
discontinuance, re-instatement or introduction of passenger service. ; 


Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. McCormick. ‘ 


Mr. HOWE (Wellington-Huron): Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank Mr. ‘ 
McCormick on this concise and very good brief and to congratulate his organiza- 
tion on continuing to take an interest in matters in the community and in the 
nation. I was quite interested in paragraph 2 because in the Chamber’s brief to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners on the “Dominion” dated September 27, 
1965, we stated that the financial aspects of the proposed discontinuance should 
be examined on a what money can be saved basis rather than on an allocated 4 
cost basis. 


Our committee at the present time is in the process of trying to decide | 
whether to hire experts to go into costing. So I imagine you put this paragraph 
in there to try to indicate to us that this would be a good idea. 


Mr. McCormick: Well, we certainly believe so. We thought it would have 
been a good idea for the board to do it but, as Mr. Mauro pointed out this 
morning, the basis was on allocation of costs, rather arbitrary, on the basis on 
which any company allocates costs. 


You can do all sorts of things with the figures. This morning we were told—I 
did a little arithmetic as I was sitting there this morning—that only a hundred 
men were going to be displaced; that their average salaries were $4,800 for a 
loss or a saving in labour to the railway of about $483,000. Then other evidence 
said that labour saving was 56 per cent of the total saving, which, to me, works 
out at a total saving of $862,000, which is quite a bit different from the board’s 
figure of $3 million or the CPR figure of $9 million. 


Now, I am not suggesting that my figuring is right, nor am I necessarily 
suggesting, either, that those of the CPR or the board’s were. They were the 
best within the light of what people could do. But without thorough analysis of 
the basis for the allocation I do not think anyone can say that a particular 
allocation is right or wrong. And so we felt the Board, to allocate a certain 
share cf maintenance against the “Dominion”, does not mean that if you take 
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the “Dominion” off, that much less maintenance is going to be done. It just 
means that that maintenance is going to be allocated against other services. So 
that, while there is a cost to the “Dominion”, there is no net saving to the 
railway by removing the “Dominion”. And this, to some extent, can go on ina 
number of other things. 


Mr. Howe (Wellington-Huron): Thank you, Mr. McCormick. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. O’Keefe. 


_ Mr. O’KEEFE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just one or two general questions. 
Mr. McCormick, do you agree with the premise that the consumer should pay 
for services when this is socially and economically feasible? 


Mr. McCormick: The user? 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Yes. 
Mr. McCorMiIck: Yes. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Well then, do you think the taxpayers, generally, should 
subsidize local services? 


Mr. McCormick: Should they come out of the general revenue? 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Yes, rather than some other source. 


Mr. McCormick: Well, this is a hard question to answer Mr. O’Keefe. One 
of our problems—that we find it hard to answer things—is that until the pre- 
amble of Bill No. C-120, which got lost in the shuffle, there was never an effort to 
define a national transportation policy. We had a great many national policies 
which had some transportation aspect. We asked two Turgeon commissions and 
we asked the MacPherson Commission to try to define or have Parliament define 
a national transportation policy. Bill C-120 in its preamble endeavoured to do 
that and I think it said something to the effect that each mode of transportation 
should be free to compete and, to the extent possible, the users of that 
transportation should pay the costs involved. 


Now, I would subscribe to that as a principle and I think, when you get 
down to paying the full cost, it would mean, in other words, how do you 
allocate the cost of a man going from Brandon to Moose Jaw— is this what you 
mean—when you are working it in on a transcontinental service? I do not know 
how you could ever allocate that. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Does your province subsidize any bus service? 


Mr. McCormick: No. Sorry, wait a minute, let me come back. We have just 
had a bill go through the legislature by which the province now gives to metro 
a subsidy towards urban transportation. Now this is urban transportation and 
this will be done in any other community but this, I suggest, is distinct from the 
inter-urban bus service. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Why is it distinct? 


Mr. McCormick: Because this is the same problem in Winnipeg that the 
CPR and the CNR have in the commuter rail service in and out of Montreal and 
in and out of Toronto. This is a regional problem, I suggest. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Well, I was thinking specifically of Manitoba. Does your 
province specifically subsidize any bus services in Manitoba? 
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Mr. McCormick: No. Outside of this grant to metro, there is no other 
subsidy. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you think they would consider subsidizing any deficit in 
this connection? 


Mr. McCormick: Of other buses? 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Any transportation; not necessarily a bus service—any trans- 
portation. 


Mr. McCormick: I think the province has given some consideration to asking 
to take over the Hudson Bay Railway because this service to the northern part 
of the province is considered of growing economic importance. Now, I do not 
think there has been any policy developed; certainly, from a Chamber of 
Commerce point of view there has been no policy developed. But this is a 
matter which has been getting some consideration. This is as far as we think we 
have gone. 


Mr. O’KrEere: Thank you very much, Mr. McCormick. That is a very 
interesting topic Mr. Chairman, but I pass to some one else. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. McCormick in paragraph five of your brief you say that 
the chamber has no evidence that the removal of the “Dominion” has caused 
any appreciable inconvenience to Winnipeg, its citizens or enterprises. 


This seems to be in contradiction to some of the evidence and some of the 
arguments that have been presented to this committee. Not only in Winnipeg 
but across the West, in general, we have met the argument, on many sides, that 
the cancellation and removal of the “Dominion” passenger service with the 
freight shipping appurtenances related to it, are having a very harmful effect on 
the economy of Western Canada. And, since Winnipeg is an integral metropolis 
in Western Canada, by definition it would seem to me that the economy of 
Winnipeg would be disrupted. At least, indirectly if not directly. 


I wonder if you would elaborate on that contention of yours, sir, and 
perhaps you could describe to the committee how you measure that degree of 
convenience or inconvenience; the degree of impact on Winnipeg’s economy and 
Winnipeg society. What method would you have undertaken for measuring the 
presence or the lack of such an impact and how did you come to this conclusion 
that it has had no appreciable inconvenience on Winnipeg? 


Mr. McCormick: I think I should say that that was carefully phrased to say 
we have no evidence; I am not suggesting there may not be some inconvenience. 
But our basis is a transportation bureau with 70 odd members, representing the 
major shipping and receiving firms in Winnipeg, and the fact that with this 
many members, if there is inconvenience in postal service or other things, we 
very soon get telephone calls in the chamber. We have had no telephone calls 
and no one in the transportation bureau has challenged this statement when 
they got the draft brief. So this is why I say we have no evidence. There may 
be evidence but we do not have it. 

Now, again, I suggest that the situation in Winnipeg is different from that 
in Regina and Calgary. This is much more of a transportation hub. There are 
many other kinds to begin with, we have both the CN and CP service, there is 
lot more trucking in and out, there is air service and for these reasons probably 
the impact has been less than it has been in other communities. 


ee 
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We felt that, in fairness, we had to say this. We were not looking to see if 
there was anything but no one complained, and so we have said this. Now, we 
say that we have no evidence; it does not mean that there may not be some, 
but we know of none. Does that explain this? 


Mr. SHERMAN: Yes it does, thank you Mr. McCormick. I admire your 
honesty and the candid and reasonable approach that the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce has brought to this issue. 


I think you would agree with me, though, that it is in contradiction with a 
considerable amount of the arguments that have been advanced to this Com- 
mittee and other bodies investigating this question. 


Mr. McCormick: Well, I agree that it is at variance with what others have 
said. I think that throughout the piece the “Dominion” has been of not too much 
importance to Winnipeg since the “Canadian” went in effect. 


Mr. SHERMAN: This is partly because of the time limit. 
Mr. McCormick: No, I remove all the reference to the head-end. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You make no specific reference anywhere to the tourist 
industry. 

Mr. McCormick: No this was a fairly important passenger traffic from 
Winnipeg westward. Mr. Ian Wahn, of the CPR, during the inquiry testified that 
there was a fair volume of tourist traffic originating in Winnipeg and coming 
from south. Now some of this may have come up on the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific or on bus routes or by car from the Dakotas and Minnesota; 
people who came here and then took a train to go to the Rockies, and so on, but 
we have no figures to indicate what that volume was nor what dislocation there 
might have been. 

We did also have a few through tourist trains that came up on the Sault 
line through here, were serviced here and went on westward, but these were 
really special trains rather than regularly scheduled ones, and I have no idea 
what the volume was. 

Mr. SHERMAN: In the Appendix to the brief submitted by the Province of 
Manitoba, figures are given for the totals of revenue passengers carried on the 
“Dominion” by conductors run in the year 1964 out of Winnipeg east and west 
to Brandon and Fort William. The break-down is there for those particular 
sectional runs. The combined figures for Winnipeg Fort William and Win- 
nipeg-Brandon, going both ways, exceed a hundred thousand persons by some 
considerable margin—in fact they come to somewhere around one hundred and 
fifty thousand people. 

Would your investigations have disclosed the manner in which these one 
hundred and fifty thousand people are travelling in and out of Winnipeg now? 

Mr. McCormick: I do not know Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. SHERMAN: One other point Mr. McCormick. On the final page of your 
brief you refer to the establishment of a bench-mark. The definition of the 


obligations of the railroad under the contract of 1880 and the Statute of 1881. 
This, of course, is at the nub and the crux of the whole issue, really—the morale 


| 
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and legal interpretation of the controversial clause charging the CPR with he . 
responsibility of Ml 
forever thereafter efficiently maintaining working and running the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Does the chamber have any suggestion on how that controversial clause 
should be interpreted? 


Mr. McCormick: Let me consult, I am not sure. No, I do not think so, Mr. 
Sherman—there has been no policy developed on that score. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You do not necessarily subscribe to the interpretation placed 
upon it by the province of Manitoba? 


Mr. McCormick: Not necessarily, nor the city of Winnipeg, nor by the 
CPR nor either one. We feel that the responsibility lies with Parliament now, 
to decide what that means. And we did suggest that if, beyond that responsibili- ' 
ty, there is need in the public interests, for additional passenger service, then 
this should be subsidized out of the general revenues of the country or probably 
by some arrangement with the province or regional people, but that it should 
not be levied against the freight users. 


Mr. SHERMAN: That, of course, is the position of the province, too. 
Mr. McCormick: Yes, we are alike in that position. 
Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, sir. 


Mr. HyMMEN: Mr. McCormick, in your answer to a previous question you 
mentioned that a subsidy of the bus service on a local or regional basis would 
parallel some initiation of powers in the province of Ontario regarding commut- 
er trains. Would you agree that this was possibly to avoid other problems 
regarding increasing vehicular traffic and highway construction? 


Mr. McCormick: If you want to increase your basis for assistance in 
building throughways. It is a less expensive way of getting people in and out of 
the city. 


Mr. HyMMEN: Thank you. Another question. Yours is a very short and 
concise brief but I suggest there is considerable meat in it. In Section 3 on Page 
1, it had already been admitted that the Board of Commissioners in their 
jurisdiction did not have the right to investigate the public interest but you 
suggest in regard to the discontinuance of the “Dominion” and, I presume, any 
future trains, that managerial prerogatives be allowed, 


unless the Board was satisfied that the public interest required its 
continued operation. 


This is a very weighty sentence. How would you determine public interest? 
Might I suggest that an honest effort to provide a service—and there is some 
indication that an honest effort on the part of the CPR was not undertaken 
—would that be one way of determining public interest? Or would you have 
other ways of determining public interest? 


Mr. McCormick: The transport board has to determine the answer to that 
phrase of public convenience and necessity, and this becomes a very difficult 
thing to do in the cases where we have been before the Board of Transport 
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Commissioners ourselves. This becomes something in which, in various cases we 
have had opinions on what they should be, but it has really been a matter for 
the Board, with the assistance of experts, to determine just what obligations are 
involved in that phrase. 


Mr. HyMMEN: It has been suggested that there be public hearings. Well, I 
know from my own experience, there have been any number of ideas on what 
should be provided and we certainly cannot provide transportation for one 
individual. There must be some guide line somewhere that could be used. 


Mr. McCormick: The contrast we find, in looking at the I.C.C. is that it has 
a panel of acknowledged transportation experts and when someone wants to 
introduce a new service or abandon one or change it, an examiner looks at it. 
He is the servant of the I.C.C. and he makes a recommendation. This is done by 
an impartial technical expert. The I.C.C. then weigh that evidence against the 
application of the carrier, so that they have something. 


‘ Now we do not have that. The Board of Transport Commissioners is just 
not equipped to do that. We spoke about this this morning. This is one of the 
weaknesses, that it has become a matter of the board trying to arbitrate and, in 
many cases, trying to draw a line down the middle; to reach a decision by 
compromise rather than by some impartial weighing of all the evidence. 


Mr. HymMen: I would like to pursue this a little futher. I know it has been 
suggested that we in Canada, with twenty million people, should not compare 
ourselves with the United States, which has two hundred million, but what is 
the composition of the I.C.C., I mean generally? Does it have a large staff or 
qualified transportation people? 

Mr. McCormick: I think maybe Mr. Stechishin, our expert, can give us a 
little closer answer on that. 

Mr. V. M. STEcHISHIN (Chairman, Transportation Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce): I do not have the numbers, but it is a large staff. 


Mr. McCormick: A large staff—and some very involved studies come out. 


Mr. HyMMEN: Do you have to take into consideration rail, highway, air 
transit, water transit and everything else? 

Mr. McCormick: Not air, no. I am not sure about water. I know they are 
not under their control. They have water, yes, and highways. 

Mr. HymmMen: They consider the relationship of water rates and highway 
rates? 


Mr. McCormick: Yes. 
Mr. HyMMEN: Thank you. 


Mr. CANTELON: We were pretty well emasculated in our questions by Mr. 
Sherman, but that is natural. Since he lives here I think he should ask the 
questions. There are a couple of points, however, left. In the two main 
arguments that Mr. Mauro presented to us this morning there was a sort of a 
subsidiary one in which he said that the west is much more interested and more 
concerned with railway operations and the obligations of the railroad than any 
other section of the country. I would judge that you would agree with that too. 
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Mr. McCormick: I would say that the feeling, from my experience in the 
maritimes, is just about as lively and as spirited. 


Mr. CANTELON: I certainly know that always stirs the maritimes up when I 
put it that way. There is one little point in the questions that Mr. Sherman was 
asking on page two, paragraph five. I wonder if Winnipeg, being a transportation 
hub, and quite a large city too, would notice the few hundred people that the 
“Dominion” does not bring now. 


Mr. McCormick: I do not know. I am afraid I cannot answer that. I would 
imagine that most of the people that used “The Dominion” from and to 
Winnipeg are still travelling from and to Winnipeg. 


Mr. CANTELON: At a great deal more convenience, but still travelling. 


Mr. McCormick: I do not know how much more. I have no measure; 
probably. 


Mr. CANTELON: There is just one other thing I would like to ask and I have 
asked this a number of times. It has to deal with the CPR’s definition of 
effective demand. Since you are a board of Commecre and consequently 
somewhat interested in economics, I wonder what you think of their definition 
of the demand for a service at prices which meet the cost of providing that 
service? 


Mr. McCormick: Well, only if the price is competitive. I think there must be 
an element of a competitive price for you to realize what the effective demand 
is. I do not think we would completely accept the CPR definition. I think we are 
in a mixed field, in transportation in Canada. It has never been completely 
private enterprise and never been completely government, since the very 
earliest days of the country, long before Confederation. We have been in the 
business of subsidies, underwriting and guarantees. Very definitely, in the old 
days of railway monopoly, when someone got a franchise, then they took on 
obligations and as a protection, they had to submit to Government regulation 
and control. The effective demand became less and less effective. To that extent 
that we have disturbed this, over the many years, I do not think you can measure 
effective demand today simply on a price and quantity basis in relation to- 
passenger travel. 


Mr. CANTELON: But the point is at least to me, it seems that they are 
measuring this effective demand by, in effect, saying “we are carrying a 150 


people on this train, therefore that is the effective demand.” . 
Mr. McCormick: I do not think we accept this definition. I do not know that : 
I could offer an alternative one. ‘ 


Mr. CANTELON: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. McCormick, in paragraph 8, you talk about changed © 
conditions and the growth of competition in transportation, and you suggest 
that there should be some re-examination of the agreement, redefinition or 
re-interpretation, or whatever it is. Are you, in effect, saying that the para- 
mount requirement in a national transportation policy should be this re-inter- 
pretation according to the 1966 requirements? 


Mr. McCormick: Do you say ‘‘the” paramount or “a” paramount? 
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Mr. Otson: A paramount? 


Mr. McCormick: I think it is an important consideration. I think much 
more important and basic is the determination of a national transportation 
policy, of some relationship between all these governmental policies affecting 
transportation and how we tie together our policies on water, rail, air, inter- 
provincial trucking, bus service, and so on. And then if we proceed from our 
policy to examine an agreement and try to interpret what is required in the 
light of today’s conditions, I think we can get somewhere. But without some 
basic priciples to start with, I do not know how we can reach that point. 


e (5.45 p.m.) 


Mr, OLson: Do you think perhaps, then, that parliament should undertake 
to determine what are our requirements and include this in a national transpor- 
tation policy and then look at the agreement to see how far— 


Mr. McCormick: These two can go on concurrently but I do not think you 
can have one completely without the other. 


Mr. Otson: I see. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. AnprAs: My question is along the same line, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
McCormick, you have mentioned, with some enthusiasm, I detected, the pream- 
ble to the proposed now dead Bill No. C-120. In so far as it tried to lay out a 
national transportation policy—and Mr. Olson has got some of your attitude on 
that—going further, would you advocate the establishment of a much broader 
national transportation board with jurisdiction and authority to say allocate 
forms of transportation for a given region, community province, or something 
like that? In other words, to say to a community such as Virden, or one of the 
smaller ones: “Well, you have so many people, so many people travelling, you 
have such a requirement for passenger service, you can have roads, which 
involves both buses and private car transportation, and you can have rail of this 
nature, but you cannot have air at this stage. Could you see a board having that 
much power at the national federal level? 


Mr. McCormick: I do not think this is feasible because you are running 
across provincial and federal jurisdictions. 

But on this business of some sort of super board, we have taken the stand, 
in the past, before the Turgeon and the MacPherson commissions and there has 
been no change in this basic policy that we wanted to see a lot more integration 
among the various boards but we did not want a super board that controlled 
everything. Now some sort of integration within the Department of Transport; 
perhaps something of the nature Mr. Mauro suggested, such as a transportation 
council, which would be an advisory body to these regulatory groups. But, at the 
minute, might be acceptable our policy is not in support of one over-all 
regulatory authority. 

Mr. AnpRAS: You are not in favour of a policy-making board but rather in 
favour of just an advisory council? 


Mr. McCormick: Yes. This would be an advisory council. 
Mr. ANpRAS: Thank you. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, my questions are mostly on paragraph 5, but 
they have been pretty well been answered, except that Mr. McCormick men- 
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tioned something about time scheduling. Is it a fact that the “Canadian” arrives 
here at a very suitable time in the morning, from the west going east, and also 
at a fairly good time from the east going west, in comparison to what the 
“Dominion” did? Does that have something to do with your— 


Mr. McCormick: It is a factor. At one time the “Dominion” was, in my 
book, a preferable train with which to go east. It took two nights, but it got me 
into Ottawa or Montreal or Toronto in the morning, while the “Canadian”’ left 
at noon and got me in the following night, which meant I had a hotel bill and no 
time saved and lost half a day here. So that the actual hour at which it goes 
by does not matter. But with the removal of the sleeping accommodation, there — 
was no diner between here and the Lakehead, so that it became the sort of train 
that very few people wanted to travel on. 


Mr. Pascoe: We are not considering that sort of train, we are considering 
the poor consist compared with what we used to have; the diners and sleepers 
et cetera. 


Mr. McCormick: Back to that, I do not know how the business would be 


divided. Certainly on overnight accommodation between here and the lakehead 
it could offer some services. 


Mr. Pascoe: Take my own city, Moose Jaw, for example. Would you 
consider that they have some sort of a greviance when the “Canadian” goes 
through very very early in the morning? 


Mr. McCormick: Certainly you have, in those cases. 


Mr. Pascoe: Just one more question then. You said you had no evidence of 
appreciable inconvenience to Winnipeg, but you say on the other hand this may 
well not be the case in all other communities affected. Then you suggest that a 
full and careful study of the whole situation is made. 


Would you consider that the social and economic effects on the communities 
by curtailed passenger service should be one of the main considerations of this 
Committee? 

Mr. McCormick: Certainly of this committee, yes. 

Mr. Pascoe: Thank you. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. McCormick, I would like to ask 
one or two questions that might give us some assistance on how businessmen, 
generally, are thinking. I note in your brief that you would not be adverse to a 
government subsidy if it were necessary to continue operations for the 
“Dominion”, particularly because of your worry that there might be an effect 
on freight charges. 


Would you care to express yourself on whether you would agree with the 
statement that some have made, in particular the province of British Columbia, 
that they are not unconvinced that some of the cost of unprofitable passenger 
operations should come out of non-rail revenue of the company? 


Mr. McCormick: Out of non-rail revenue? 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Yes, I think what I am asking is before 
there is a subsidy, would you examine the possibility of requirements? 
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Mr. McCormick: This, we suggest, is the reason for examining the CPR’s 
obligations under the contract. This may well be that the CPR’s obligations 
under the contract require the operation of some minimal passenger service 
subsidized out of non-rail revenues but not from freight revenues, 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): I see. In other words, you agree with 
Premier Robin’s statement that they cannot maintain that they are a dual 
corporation and separate the two fully. 


Mr. McCormick: That is right. 


Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Well, one final question then, Mr. 
McCormick. Do you, as a businessman, think that if we did grant the CPR a 
subsidy to operate some passenger services that are necessary to be maintained 
in the national interest, there would be greater pressure on the Canadian Pacific 
to maintain services in so far as the public is concerned? 


Mr. McCormick: If you grant them the subsidy. We are always reluctant, 
in the Chamber of Commerce, to endorse subsidies because they become the 
stepping stone for higher demand, they become a shield for inefficient operation 
and there are lots of things against subsidies. But if some sort of subsidy is 
granted because, in the national interest uneconomic passenger service must be 
maintained, then there must be some sort of supervision and control to see that 
that passenger service is operated in the most efficient manner possible. I do not 
presume to tell you how it can be done but it is one of the real difficulties 
involved in any plan of subsidization, I agree there. 

Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Thank you very much. 

Mr. MacEwan: I just want to ask Mr. McCormick one question. I think I 
have the right interpretation from questions asked by Mr. Olson of Mr. 
Danzker, the chairman of the Finance Committee of the city of Winnipeg. As I 
understood it, the number one submission of the city was that “The Dominion” 
should be restored but, failing that, that “The Dominion” should be put in 
service during the tourist season and then, for the balance of the year, be 
supplanted by the dayliner service. Have you any final comments to make on 
that, Mr. McCormick? 


Mr. McCormick: I would not want to make much comment. I think I would 
like to know what is happening on this “Rapido”, is it, between Montreal and 
Toronto? Someone would have to look a lot more closely into dayliner service. 

I think the future suggests that we are going to probably require rapid 
inter-city rail service but maybe not transcontinental railway service and the 
best answer might be a series of dayliners between the cities across the prairies. 
But I do not know. This is something that, again requires the study of 
transportation experts. Maybe Mr. Stechishin would like to add something to 
this. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. MacEwan. Mr. Reid, a short question? 


Mr. REID: Yes, just one question. Following Mr. MacEwan’s line of reason- 
ing, I see that you have a statement on page 2 by Mr. J. H. Richer, vice-presi- 
dent of the CNR, that passenger trains are a necessity and can be profitable. 

Do you happen to recall the context in which this statement was made? 
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Mr. STECHISHIN: I am afraid we do not. I got that statement from a press 
release of the Canadian National. I would have to dig it out, I do not have it 
with me, unfortunately. 


Mr. REID: The reason I wanted you to do that was because my impression is 
that this was a statement made in connection with intercity transportation down 
east, where there is a high density of population, and particularly with the 
“Rapido”. I just wanted to bring that out. That is fine, Mr. Stechishin. 


Mr. STECHISHIN: That is my impression; as I recall, he was talking about 
passenger services, generally, but I could be wrong. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I think this completes our hearing for today and the 
hearing for the Chamber of Commerce and I would like to thank you very 
much. 


In concluding this meeting I would like, on behalf of the Committee, and 
myself, to extend my thanks to the government of Manitoba. And I would like 
also to extend the same thanks to every one of you who presented a brief here 
today. Thank you very much and I would like also to extend my thanks to the 
press. 


Mr. AnprAs: Mr. Chairman, may I talk just a bit about the arrangement 
for Port Arthur? 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. AnprRAS: Gentlemen, there is a cocktail party and short tour laid on for 
Sunday afternoon. There is a civic luncheon on Monday. Now, I can make 
arrangements to supply you with three or four automobiles Saturday night. I am 
leaving in a few minutes to go down by air and I can arrange for two or three 
automobiles for you for tomorrow evening at no cost, if you would like to have 
them, to meet you at the train. I think it is about eight or nine o’clock. You 
leave tomorrow at 11.30 and I think you get in at 8.0 or 9.0—it depends on the 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: According to the clerk, I think we are leaving at 11 
o’clock. We arrive in Port Arthur at 8.05 tomorrow night—on time. So we 
will get together tomorrow, Mr. Andras. Furthermore, for those people who 


| 


time change. 
‘ 


want to go back to the train to have their supper, it is up to you. If you would 
rather go to the restaurant, we are willing to give you some money to have a 


free lunch tonight outside of the train. So those who would like to have a meal 4 


outside the train, would you please go to the cashier and he will give you some 
money. 


Mr. AnpRAS: The Lakehead Harbour Commission would like to extend you 
their facilities on Sunday, before the cocktail party and tour. I told them to 


make no arrangements for early in the morning, anywhere, anytime, for any — 


purpose. So I suggest about 11 o’clock or 12 but I can make it 1 o’clock if you 
want. The boats can take ten people at a time. First would you like to do it and 
second, what time? It seems agreed for about 11 o’clock but I will confirm this 
tomorrow night. 


— 
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APPENDIX “X” 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Commission. 


The undersigned is representing the views of the employees and ex- 
employees of the CPR at Mile 19, Sherwood Lake, Ontario, who by this 
cancellation of train services by the said CPR are denied the privilege of going 
to and from their camps. There are twenty-two campers afflicted by this 
condition because of no other means of transportation. When these cottages or 
camps were built, we had then use of the Dominion and also the Kenora Local 
Nos. 505 and 506. So now we are left stranded, and our investments also, which 
amount to several thousand dollars. 


We people of this associatin have appealed to the said CPR for some kind of 
service but to no avail. So this means a loss of all our hopes and 
ambitions in our declining years. Some of us are veterans of the first World war 
and have served their company for over forty years. Sure we have a pass issued 
for 1966 and 1967 but what does that mean with no passenger or freight service. 


Some places are serviced by a road but not we. We have appealed to the 
Ontario Minister of Highways for a road, but he says there is no revenue there, 
i.e. he means to build a road, but we know that the Minister of Lands and 
Forests has refused application for camp sites, and there is vacant property. 
Beautiful locations to be had. 


We know that the employees of the CNR have been assured of transporta- 
tion to Minaki and points thereto. For the long week-end, May 20 to 24. 


Are we CPR Ex-employees, Canadian citizens or what are we? A question: 
Is it true that the Company receives Tax Concessions on passes? They should 
not. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Concession representing 
Members of Sherwood Lake Campers’ Association. 
P.S. Since writing this Brief, I have been informed that the Canadian will stop 
at Sherwood Lake on the Twentieth of May, east only. 


J. E. MeWilliam. 
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portation Employees’ Union. 


Regina 
Air Fares: 
One way economy . $23.00 
Round trip economy 46.00 
Greyhound Bus Fares: 
Onesways SN . aon: $10.90 
Round t¢rip?) O65); OAS 19.65 


APPENDIX “Y” 
Extract of brief submitted by Mr. R. B. Copeland on behalf of Trans- 
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APPENDIX ”Z” 


GLOBE AND MAIL 
Friday, May 13, 1966 


CNR, UNIONS HOLD SECRET PARLEY ON CREWS FOR PROPOSED JET TRAIN 


By ROBERT RICE 
Globe and Mail Reporter 


MONTREAL—Operation of a proposed turbine-powered supertrain between 
Toronto and Montreal is being discussed at secret negotiations between the 
Canadian National Railways and the leaders of the operating trades unions. 


The CNR is trying to win an advance agreement from union leaders to 
reduce the size of the crew of the jet train and to run it non-stop between the 
two cities. 


But whether it gets this agreement or not, the publicly owned railway is 
expected to announce next week that it will place a $10,000,000 order for five of 
the streamlined seven-car trains in time for operation early in 1967. 


It will still have almost a full year to achieve new crew and operating rules 
before the train goes into service to handle Centennial-year travel. 


Operating at 100 miles per hour and more, the train could cut at least one 
hour from the present running time of four hours and 59 minutes on the — 
335-mile run between Toronto and Montreal. With further improvements of 
track, signals and highway crossings, the running time could be clipped even 
further, but the extra costs may outweigh the benefits. 


The railway, arguing that the new train represents a technological break- 
through for passenger operations, contends that one engineer could operate 
it—compared with a five-man crew required by existing union rules on a 
conventional eight-coach passenger train. 


The CNR also wants to operate the train without stopping at Belleville and 
Brockville to change engineers—as it is required to do now on its present Rapido 
trains between Toronto and Montreal. 


To allay public fears about a single engineer at the controls of the 
high-speed train, the CNR is willing to put two engineers in the cab, but it 
wants to eliminate the conductor and the two trainmen. 


If tickets could be collected from passengers before they board the train—in 
the same way airline passengers are cleared before flight—the duties of the 
conductor would be eliminated. In the same way, the CNR feels that trainmen 
would not be needed on a non-stop operation. 
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Although the conductor and trainmen would be eliminated, they could be 
replaced by other employees who would act as stewards or hosts. 


The issues surrounding the introduction of the trains are similar to the 
railway disputes over the elimination of firemen from diesel engines several 
years ago, and last year’s attempt by the CNR to run trains through terminal 
points in Ontario and Alberta. 


Both disputes led to strikes and to the appointment of government inqui- 
ries. 


The jet train was designed by United Aircraft Corporate Systems Centre, a 
division of United Aircraft Corp. in the United States. It would be powered by 
gas-turbine engines manufacturered by United Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Mon- 
treal. 


The manufacturer says the train is stronger, lighter, faster, quieter, 
smoother and more reliable than conventional trains—and cheaper to run. 
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APPENDIX “A-I” 


Extract from the brief submitted by the town of Kenora, Ontario. p. 4. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT AT KENORA 


A ten year survey of the mechanical department at Kenora reveals that 
automation, dieselization and service curtailments have resulted in a drastic 
reduction in staff to a bare minimum. 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

Classification 1955 1966 Classification 1955 1966 
Machinists ayaa etre 18 il Machinist Helpers .... 11 0 
Boilermakers ........ D 0 Boilermaker’s Helpers. 8 0 
Blacksmiths 2 sown ase i 0 Esa DOUPETS | oc .00 sugieaste 31 10 
(CATDERICE tas cepicea <e ul 0 Stationery Fireman ... 4 0 
PIGCHIEIAN. 45.60 mw vase 1 0 OLEINAY = saa oiette ape 6 4 
Pipeniternets. mile cae 1 0 Clerks Var aaw ecm sce eae 2 1 
Wilder sr rat nuns 1 0 Call BOVSun cei aoe ae 3 0 
Tender Truck Repairer 1 0 WIDCES ce acca alec 12 0 
Machinist Apprentices . 3) 0 Hostlerster cua et eee 4 0 
Boiler-Krs Apprentices 1 0 Diesel Maintener ..... 0 1 
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Maxime Guitard, 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Mownpay, May 16, 1966. 
(29) 


The Standing Committee on Transport and Communications met at 10:00 
o’clock a.m. in the Council Chamber of the City Hall, in Port Arthur, Ontario. 
The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Lessard, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Andras, Bell (Saint John-Albert), Boulanger, 
Byrne, Cantelon, Caron, Carter, Fawcett, Howe (Wellington-Huron), Hymmen, 
Lessard, MacEwan, McWilliam, O’Keefe, Olson, Pascoe, Reid, Rock, Serman and 
Thomas (Maisonneuve-Rosemont) (20). 


In attendance: Messrs. David Thomson, City Planner, City of Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario; E. E. Clow, President, Lakehead Chamber of Commerce. From 
the Corporation of the Township of Ignace, Ontario: Mrs. I. Neale, Councillor 
and Messrs. D. S. McNabb, Reeve and M. S. Humphrey, Councillor. 


The Committee resumed its consideration of the subject-matter of the 
adequacy of the present program and future plans for passenger service on the 
lines of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The first witness to be called upon was Mr. Thomson, who read a brief on 
behalf of the cities of Fort William and Port Arthur, Ontario, and was 
questioned thereon. His examination being completed, he was thanked by the 
Committee, through the Vice-Chairman and he retired. 


The next witness called was Mr. Clow, who read a brief on behalf of the 
Lakehead Chamber of Commerce, and was questioned thereon. The Committee 
having concluded its examination of Mr. Clow, the Chairman thanked him and 
he retired. 


On motion of Mr. Fawcett, seconded by Mr. Rock, 

Resolved unanimously,—That the brief submitted by the Sudbury and 
District Chamber of Commerce be printed as an appendix to this day’s Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence, and that all references made in the brief to “The 
Board of Transport Commissioners” should read “The Standing Committee on 
Transport and Communications” (see Appendix A-2). 


On motion of Mr. Caron, seconded by Mr. Bell, 

Resolved,—That the brief submitted by the Northwestern Ontario Regional 
Committee of the Communist Party of Canada be filed with the Clerk of the 
Committee. 

The next witness to be called was Mrs. Neale. She read a brief on behalf of 
the Corporation of the Township of Ignace, Ontario and was questioned thereon, 
assisted by Messrs. McNabb and Humphrey. The Committee having completed 
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its examination of the witnesses, they were thanked by the Vice-Chairman and 
retired. 


On motion of Mr. Thomas, seconded by Mr. O’Keefe, 
Resolved unanimously,—That the brief submitted by the Fort William 
Women’s Progressive Conservative Association be printed as an appendix to thi 
day’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence (see Appendix A-3). 


The Vice-Chairman, as well as Mr. Andras, expressed the Committee’ 
thanks to all those responsible for a very pleasant stay in Port Arthur and Fo 
William. 


The Committee having concluded its hearings outside the prescincts o: 
Parliaments, at 12.30 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to the call of th 
Chair. 


Fernand Despatie, 
Assistant Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


(Recorded by electronic apparatus) 


Port ARTHUR, Monday May 16, 1966. 
e (10.00 a.m.) 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see a quorum. Before we start, is there 
anyone else in the room that has a brief to present? I have been handed an 
exact copy of a brief which was presented to the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners’ hearings last year. 


As you know, our time is pretty well limited. The city of Port Arthur has 
invited us to lunch at twelve-thirty and, as you all know, we have to leave this 
city and be at the airport at four o’clock. I would ask members of the 
Committee and those who have briefs to present to be as brief as they can 
because our time is pretty well limited. 


The first brief will be presented on behalf of the cities of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. I will call upon Mr. Thomson to present this brief. 


Mr. Daviy THomson: Thank you Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman and hon- 
nourable members, the Councils of the cities of Fort William and Port Arthur 
support the representation being made to the standing Committee on Transport 
and Communication by other communities and agencies against curtailment or 
abandonment of passenger and express rail services. This protest is specifically 
directed against removal by the Canadian Pacific Railroad of trains number 
three, four, thirteen and fourteen, known as the Dominion. 


It is an accepted fact that the population of this country is growing and 
that a goodly portion of these people are on the move for one reason or another. 
There can be no doubt that an attractive, efficient and serviceable mode of 
transport should be reaping its share of the business created by this movement, 
and the curtailment of such a major segment of the national passenger service 
would seem to be the result of a very short-sighted view. It is argued that the 
CPR will still maintain its other transcontinental train, the Canadian, but this 
only underlines the fact that the railways total passenger and express service 
will be reduced fifty percent. Accommodations will be sold, of course, on a first 
come, first serve basis and an apology by the ticket agent to the late comer who 
was unable to book space weeks ahead. Meals and refreshment service are now 
being overtaxed to the point of complete frustration to both passenger and train 
crew members. Schedules will be fixed to the railroad’s necessities in operating 
one train and not to the passenger needs or desire. The Canadian has already 
shown signs of its capabilities being obtained by passengers driven from the 
Dominion. Express service in fresh or frozen commodities and delivery of 
critical parts or materials for industry is fast becoming obsolete insofar as rail 
traffic is concerned. It appears that more and more of the passenger transport 
area is being forced over to other means of travel and, unfortunately, in this 
community we are not blessed with the mainland Canadian National Railways 
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service. Bus travel appears to be the short haul mode of transport which has cut 
into branch line passenger traffic. Express service and comfort are of necessity 
restricted and meals, refreshments and sleeping accommodations are not suited 
to long haul trips. The private automobile is also restricted to the more leisurely 
summer time holiday trips other than those of short mileage. The stress of high 
speed driving together with problems of overnight accommodation, meals, rest 
and refreshment make driving somewhat unattractive to a good many travel- 
lers. The Trans-Canada highway is still, and will remain for considerable time 
quite a fearsome adventure to those travellers whose members include the very 
young, the handicapped or the elderly. Twice during the past winter, portions of 
the Trans-Canada and the international highways were impassable. The risk is 
especially related to this area where a breakdown during extremely cold 
weather could mean life or death within a few hours. 


It would be redundant for this brief to recount to members of parliament 
events happening within the last year which signal the increased tempo of 
development in this country. This community and the area have been trying 
with every conceivable effort at its disposal to participate in this development. 
The retention and promotion of all transcontinental railway passenger and 
express services operating on customer oriented schedules is a vital necessity for 
a country such as Canada, and particularly for this locality. The railroad is an 
ideal carrier, flexible to almost daily varying demands in traffic volume and 
accommodation. It is serviceable in the ability to provide regular, dependable 
schedules of operation unaffected by any kind of weather short of paralysing 
proportions. The reduction of any part of the transcontinental transport system 
could be a serious and marked deterrent to those investing, migrating or simply 
touring in this or any part of Canada. The railway has made much in its 
argument of the imbalance between operating revenues and costs, as they 
pertain to the Dominion. It is respectfully suggested that, as the honourable 
members well know, it would be an utopian situation where every large 
company, every municipality and every government were able to operate all its 
departments and responsibilities at a profit. The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
many areas of profitable returns, some of which were bestowed upon the 
company by this country as part of a carefully bargained agreement. 


In conclusion and by way of an illustration as to the excellent service given 
to this particular community in the past by the Dominion and the Canadian, it 
must be pointed out that the two trains have been found a very convenient 
mode of travel by businessmen, including managers of local branches of Toronto 
based firms, civic officials, students, visitors, medical patients, and many others 
in planning their Toronto or Ottawa trips. The Dominion, fully equipped and 
providing excellent accommodations, left the Lakehead about 6:30 a.m. and 
arrived in Toronto at 7:00 a.m. the following morning. A counterpart arrived in 
Ottawa at the same time. This schedule gave the traveller an opportunity to 
relax, prepare business and have a restful night’s sleep during the trip East. The 
Canadian left Toronto,at the close of the business day and arrived back at the 
Lakehead at 2:45 p.m. well before closing hours on the following day. Similarly, 
the overnight trip to Winnipeg, arriving in the morning and leaving that 
evening for the Lakehead, without the necessity of stopover accommodation, 
provided excellent service and advantage to local people. 


Thank you gentlemen for your attention. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: We want to thank you Mr. Thomson for your well 
prepared brief. I hope you will allow some of the members to ask you a few 
questions. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Well I have only a very few questions. This period of the 
year is generally slack; would you say at this time there is sufficient rail 
passenger business for both the Dominion and the Canadian? 


Mr. THomson: I do believe that, Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. Fawcett: You mentioned bus service cutting into rail short haul 
passenger travel; would you say that the traffic out of here would be mostly, 
say, from here to Winnipeg or here to Toronto rather than short haul traffic? 


Mr. THompson: I do not believe that the volume of that traffic would be as 
great as in the case of the Canadian and the Dominion. 


Mr. Fawcett: In other words, Mr. Thomson, you do not feel that, say, the 
Canadian and rail liner service would be sufficient; you think that there should 
be two trains, comparable to what they operated before, the Dominion and the 
Canadian? 


Mr. THompson: I believe that, Mr. Chairman. Part of my argument is that 
express facilities are important as well as passenger facilities, and I do not think 
the day liner would serve that necessity. 


Mr. Fawcett: Well, I am glad you mentioned that because I was going to 
ask you that question. There has been the odd time when they have not 
mentioned this head end traffic service. That is all Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rerp: Mr. Thomson, you mentioned in the first page of your brief that 
cancellation of the Dominion would account for fifty percent of the CPR 
passenger service. Do you have any idea how much this would be in terms of 
national traffic capability. 


Mr. THomson: I have no idea whatsoever. I would repeat that it is fifty 
percent of the service offered by the Canadian Pacific passenger schedule. 


Mr. Rerp: According to my rough figures, the cancellation of the Dominion 
would work out to point eight percent of the total national passenger service 
capability of this country. Would you say there is a sufficiently large number of 
people utilizing this service now—these are 1964 figures—to justify this Com- 
mittee ordering the Dominion back on the rails? 


Mr. Tuomson: I do believe that Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rem: You made another statement on the first page, “The Canadian 
has already shown signs of its capabilities being strained by passengers driven 
from the Dominion.” Do you have any examples or evidence of proof of this 
that the Committee might have? This is the first time we have heard of this. 


Mr. THOMSON: Yes, I have personnal experience of this. In the middle of 
December last year it was necessary for me to make a trip to Toronto. This is a 
period of the year when there are exceptionally high volumes of traffic on the 
road due to students returning home for holidays and so on. Even though the 
dining car steward reserved a place for me in the third sitting of the dining car 
schedule, I was unable to get into the dining car on the first evening out of 
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Toronto, in order to get a meal. The dining car steward remarked to me at the 
time that it was a hopeless situation, that he just could not cope with it. He was 
extremely sorry. It was no responsibility of his, in my opinion. 


Mr. Rem: This is a peak period thought, is it not? 
Mr. FAWCETT: It was, yes. 
Mr. REID: You would not say this is the situation all the time. 


Mr. THomson: But, may I point out that specific train was especially geared 
and had additional accommodation added to it in order to handle the traffic, or 
supposedly to handle the traffic, which it could not. So you would think this 
would be related to an ordinary schedule where the equipment would not be of 
the same magnitude. 


Mr. ReErp: Fine, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. AnprAs: Mr. Thomson, may I congratulate you too, for the presentation 
of a precise and pertinent brief on a very important subject related to this area 
particularly, I have just a few questions. Could you give us an indication of the 
population of the two Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, together 
with the immediately adjacent communities which feed in one trading area? 


Mr. THomson: Yes. The two cities would total about 95,000 people, and the 
immediate area somewhere in the order of 130,000 to 140,000 people. The 
trading area, Mr. Chairman, would be in the order of 250,000 to 260,000 people. 


Mr. ANDRAS: We are talking in the immediate vicinity of the Lakead cities 
of about 125,000 to 130,000 and in the general area of north west Ontario about 
216,000 to 220,000 people, is that it? 


Mr. THOMSON: Yes. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Now, one of the responsibilities, we have as a Committee, of 
course, is to deal as best we can in this subject or any other with the local 
problems and then we also have a national responsibility. As you are well 
aware, over the last year, since the indication that the Dominion was going to 
be discontinued, there have been a ream of protests right across Western Canada 
particularly; there have not been a great number of protests in Eastern Canada 
for which there may be reasons—one of those reasons, I think, is the question of 
alternate transportation, which I want to come to in a minute. We have to make 
recommendations finally that are in the best interests of the taxpayers and the 
nation as a whole. The Canadian Pacific Railway has presented arguments to us 
that this was a redundant service, that the passengers had left the train before 
downgrading took place; in other words there was a diminution of traffic before 
the diminuation of service occurred. They claim also that to reinstate or to have 
unnecessary train passenger, service in their opinion, would be a misallocation 
of resources in this country. They claim that they are losing a great deal of 
money on the passenger train services, and then we get into, in due course the 
question, if passenger train services that do not pay—that is, cover their costs, 
and there is a great deal of argument about those costs going on—then of course 
if a service is provided in the public interest rather than in the economic 
interest of the CPR railway it should be paid for out of the taxpayer’s pocket in 
the form of a subsidy. We have to weigh all these things; we have to be 
objective about it, and go down the narrow path between useless services and 
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necessary services. We eventually will build a picture from Vancouver through 
to this final hearing, and the sum total of that picture will heavily weight our 
recommendations. Now, in a city complex here, a trading area of 125,000, 
supplemented by the northwestern Ontario population of 216,000, what alterna- 
tive transportation do we have from the Lakehead Zities in the way of air? 


Mr. THOMSON: We have the smaller transports visit this area; of course, we 
do not have the transcontinental Air Canada flights from Winnipeg, just the 
local stop-over here. 


Mr. AnpRAS: You do have Transcontinental connections though with Air 
Canada? 


Mr. THompson: Yes. These are often taxed to capacity, I might say, and 
bookings, at certain periods, are extremely difficult to obtain. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Well as one who has to travel quite a bit on Air Canada 
I can certainly confirm that statement. Now, we have about three flights a 
day on Air Canada and we have one transcontinental passenger service a day, 
and that is all, in an rea of 125,000 people immediately around here and a 
surrounding area of 216,000. Is there any other Air Canada base for alternate 
air transportation to hook up with Transcontinental operations in northwestern 
Ontario. 


Mr. TuHomson: No. Winnipeg is the closest. 
Mr. ANDRAS: Winnipeg is how far from here? 
Mr. THomson: Four hundred miles. 


Mr. AnpRAS: So, the main centre on the west is Winnipeg, 450 miles away 
and, on the East, Toronto, some 900 to 1,000 miles. 


Mr. THOMSON: 950 miles. 


Mr. Anpras: So, the alternative transportation seems to inadequate to 
service an area this size? 


Mr. THomson: Precisely. 
Mr. AnpRAS: I will have some more questions later, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you know, sir, what is the need for additional passenger 
services, quite apart from a desire to have such services? 


Mr. THomson: What is my impression of the needs and the desires? 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Yes, we know about the needs as you suggest to me, the 
actual desire of the people to use their services? 


Mr. THomMsoN: Well I think now that the railroad does have a faster 
schedule—or at least it did have at the time there was the two trains—it was a 
very handy sort of schedule, as I pointed out in the brief, to the business man, 
for instance, leaving the Lakehead this morning at 6.30, travelling all day on 
the train, relaxing, an opportunity to prepare his business in Toronto and so on. 
In these fast moving days at least it is a very vital thing to be able to arrive in 
Toronto ready for the business day, to be able to conduct his business there, and 
to leave Toronto again at the close of the business day. 
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Mr. O’KEEFE: I can see all those advantages. The Dominion was not taken 
off, because there were too many people using the service; it was obviously 
taken off because there was not sufficient people using the service. So, do you 
think the desire is now more than it was when the Dominion was on. 


Mr. THOMSON: But I think if you went back in the history of the Dominion 
operation, Mr. Chairman, that you would find that at one time when accommo- 
dation and the facilities were available on the Dominion that it was patronized. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you suggest that the desire is still there? 
Mr. THOMSON: The desire is definitely. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Just another question, Mr. Chairman. At the top of page two 
it says “It appears that more and more of the passenger transport area is being 
forced to other means of traffic.” How is it being forced? 


Mr. THOMSON: By not providing the accommodation and having sufficient 
accommodation available on their train at the present time. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. OLSON: On page one you talk about the complete frustration of both 
the passengers and the train crew with respect to some of the facilities that are 
on the train. Mr. Reid asked you some questions about this, so I want to ask you 
if you think that the present Canadian requires more dining cars. 


Mr. THOMSON: Well, in my own experience again, yes, I would say so. 
There are times when the passenger capacity of the Canadian is so overloaded 
that they could not possibly cope with the dining facilities. 


Mr. Otson: But just at times, not constantly or consistently throughout all 
seasons? 


Mr. THOMSON: No. As in most cases, accommodation is not available, and 
who knows what the demand might be if it was provided? 


Mr. Otson: Have you had any complaints from people in the Lakehead 
area of people unable to get reservations? 


Mr. THOMSON: Yes, I have. Many, like myself, prefer to travel by train; I 
do. I spent five years in the air force and ground travel appeals to me. 


Mr. Orson: Well, do you think that the passengers on the trains would 
accept a different kind of service that may be a little less expensive to operate 
than the present dining cars? 


Mr. THomson: Oh, I think the choice should be theirs, Mr. Chairman, 
although people today seem to prefer the better type of service rather than 
minimal service. I find no shortage of people who would like to travel first class. 


Mr. Ouson: Again, on page one you talk about express services in fresh or 
frozen commodities and delivery of critical parts or material for industry is fast 
becoming obsolete insofar as rail traffic is concerned. I would like to know how 
important this so-called head end traffic on express service on the “Dominion” 
was to this area? 


Mr. THomson: I could illustrate that very easily sir, in view of the recent 
truck strike I think this area suffered greatly from non-delivery of critical 
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items in some cases. When our new craft mill was being built in Fort William 
machine parts just could not be had, and that is all there was to it. We had one 
personal experience, equipping our City Hall. We have a new City Hall in Fort 
Williams—and we just could not equip it with furniture; it just could not be 
had. I am referring also to adding machines, which are small compact items, 
easily shipped by express. I am not speaking of the heavy freight furniture 
right now. We had to wait until it arrived here and it took days, in fact, weeks 
over the scheduled arrival. 


Mr. Otson: It is an unusual situation when you have a truck strike on; 
that could hardly be called normal. Were you adequately served by high speed 
highway transport when there was no strike on? 


Mr. THOMSON: Well this is not so great a problem during the summer 
months, as it is during the winter months. You have occasions when there are 
days of delay in truck transport here. 


Mr. Ouson: Are there any products that are shipped by rail express or in 
the head end traffic of the passenger class that are produced in this area and are 
marketed through that mode of transportation all through the year? Have you 
any examples? 


Mr. THomsSoN: Well, I do not know whether there are any that I can recall 
offhand, sir. If I was given a moment, I probably could recall. Small wood 
product manufactured item products such as plywood may be shipped on 
occasion. 


Mr. OLSon: Well, on page two you say that it would be redundant for you 
to recount the happenings within the last year which signal the increased tempo 
of development in this country, and when you talk about the country I presume 
you are talking about the area around the Lakehead. 


Mr. THomson: And Canada, as a whole, Sir. 


Mr. OLson: Oh, I see. Then you say this community has been trying with 
every effort to participate in this development. Do you think that you have been 
impeded to some extent because of rail transport? 


Mr. THomson: I think this has had a marked bearing on it. It goes on, Mr. 
Chairman, to the point where those people that invest in an area examine every 
facet of an area very closely. They not only do it themselves but hire people 
that are expert in these fields to do this. One of the things they look at very 
carefully is the ability for a community to get its products to a market and to 
receive other materials in this community for processing. Now, I do not think I 
need impress on the Committee, Mr. Chairman, that this is vital to an area such 
as this, when it is isolated from two important centres of Canada, Winnipeg and 
Toronto. 


Mr. Ouson: Could you give us any idea of the percentage of annual growth 
in population in this area recently? 


Mr. Tuomson: I do not have it with me but I could supply it if the 
Committee so desired, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Otson: For example, could you give us an idea of how much growth 
you have had since 1960? © , 
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Mr. THOMSON: Very, very limited. 

Mr. Oxtson: And has transportation a bearing on this. 

Mr. THomson: I would think it had a bearing on it. 

Mr. Oxson: Is it equal to the percentage growth in Canada? 
Mr. THomson: I do not think so. 

Mr. Ouson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacEwan: I have just one question here. There have been suggestions 
in quite a number of our hearings that the Canadian Pacific Railway had 
deliberately downgraded the service on the Dominion. Keeping that in mind 
and having regard to page three, the last paragraph, where you say, “In 
conclusion and by way of illustration as to the excellent service given to this 
particular community in the past by the Dominion and Canadian .. .”, and then 
you point out the convenience and so on. I take it you do not believe there was 
any deliberate downgrading by the CPR of the Dominion service. 


Mr. THomson: Not at that time, but since that time—I am speaking now of 
years ago. 


Mr. MAcEwan: What years? 


Mr. THOMSON: We may go back to 1954 and 1956; this was a period when I 
was doing considerable travel on the Canadian Pacific Railway, so I am familiar 
with it. After that the service just did not seem to be that good. 


Mr. MacEwan: Did you do any travelling on it after those years? 
Mr. THOMSON: Well, I have since 1962, yes. 

Mr. MacEwan: How often would you travel on the Dominion? 
Mr. THOMSON: On an average three or possibly four times a year. 


Mr. MacEwan: And you noticed a difference in the service during that 
time? 


Mr. THomson: Oh, absolutely. 


Mr. MacEwan: Finally, you believe that so far as this area, the area pointed 
out by Mr. Andras, is concerned there is sufficient market here so far as 
passenger service is concerned to warrant putting the Dominion on again. Is 
that right? 


Mr. THomson: I would believe that, sir. If it could be investigated that the 
number of requests for accommodation could be kept track of or tabulated, and 
I think this would bear this out. 


Mr. MacEwan: Do you know from your own knowledge whether there is 
sufficient demand? 


Mr. THomson: Oh, yes, among those in my own circle, yes, I would say so, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. MacEwan: But you mentioned before that you thought if someone 
looked into it they would find this would be true. 


Mr. THOoMSoN: From my own knowledge, yes, I do. 
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Mr. MacEwan: What is your position in the city? 
Mr. THomson: I am city planner. 

Mr. MacEwan: For how long? 

Mr. THOMSON: Ten years. 

Mr. MacEwan: Thank you. 


Mr. Caron: Sir, you told the Committee that when travelling to Toronto, 
even if you had your ticket, you could not go into the dining room because it 
was not well organized for that. If, as they claim, dining cars are not a paying 
proposition for the railroad, do you think that people would accept one meal, 
like we have in a plane, prepared ahead and handed to them in their seats. 
Could the full dining room as it is be dropped? 


Mr. THomson: If I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, I think people accept the 
type of meals you do get on aircraft because of the limited facilities there. You 
cannot carry a full kitchen on an aircraft and they realize that. The period of 
travel on aircraft is very short and no real inconvenience is felt. But on a train 
they expect and are willing to pay for a superior type of service, and this 
includes a good meal. 


Mr. Caron: On a train it is also limited. It is not exactly the way it was and 
now even with the prices they charge they claim that they are losing money. 
Would it not be possible for the public to accept a little downgrading in the 
meals, to have one good meal and the same meal for everybody? 


Mr. THomson: Knowing the ingenuity of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I 
am certain they could devise some method of providing top service for the 
convenience of the passengers. 


Mr. Caron: And you would accept a one meal service for every passenger? 


Mr. THomson: I might not be satisfied with it, but others may Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. Rocx: Mr. Thomson, you said before that the population of the two 
municipalities is 95,000, the general area 130,000, and the trading area around 
260,000, and you also said that there was a great desire for railway traffic. Have 
you any figures as to the number of passengers that got off and on the Canadian 
and the Dominion in this area in the past years, and up to date. 

Mr. THomson: No, I do not. 

Mr. Rock: Then, how do you substantiate that there is a desire? 

Being a town planner I would have thought you have had these figures 
because I notice that all the way through from the west coast here none of the 
municipalities brought in these figures. Did you try to get these figures or is it 
possible that these figures that are available are to the detriment of your case? 

Mr. THomson: No, I have not tried to get them, and I could not tell you 
now whether or not they are detrimental to my case. I do not know if there is 
any way of obtaining them. 


Mr. Rock: Oh, surely there is. 


Mr. Tuomson: Where, if there is other than tabulating requests that are 
made for accommodation on the railroad. rs 
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Mr. Rock: You always revert to the requests that have been refused saying 
there was no accommodation. I am referring to those that were accepted as 
accommodations, and these figures are surely available. What I would like to 
know from you since you are presenting this brief, is whether you have looked 
into the possibility of obtaining these figures, which may substantiate your case 
that there is a desire. You seem to have built your case around the dining car 
because you were on that one train where dining car facilities were poor: 
...you said you were in the third batch or something and you could not get a 
meal, I gathered the inference that because of this passengers do not want to 
get on the train—that is, because there are no proper dining facilities, and you 
feel if they had better dining facilities there would be more passengers. I 
gathered your case was built up around the dining car. Do you think that if 
they have better dining facilities that they will have more passengers or 
something? 


Mr. THomson: No, Mr. Chairman, the point I am trying to make is that 
the accommodation is not there, whether it is dining facilities, sleeping accom- 
modation or chair accommodation, whichever you want. If I might just 
illustrate, Mr. Chairman, in this matter of a request for accommodation, we will 
say that two years ago—it may have been three years ago now—I did phone the 
Canadien Pacific passenger agent in Fort William and requested a roomette on 
the “Dominion” from Fort William for Toronto and was told that there was no 
such accommodation available. 


Mr. Rock: Yes, but was this on a specific day that you wanted it? 


Mr. THomson: No, no. It may have been on the Ist of December; it may 
have been the 3rd of June—I do not know; I just cannot recall. Twice after that 
I made similar requests for accommodation on the Dominion and twice again I 
was told that this accommodation was not available. Now at that point I do not 
request any further accommodation on the Dominion; I know that the Canadian 
is available. But I know also that I have to book at least two to three weeks in 
advance if I want a certain type of accommodation on the Canadian, whether it 
be a roomette, a bedroom, a lower berth or what have you. And if I do not do it 
then, then I will not get it, and I will have to use another means of transport 
that is not satisfactory to me. 


Mr. Rock: You spoke some time in December. You have to understand that 
December is the Christmas rush period and possibly there was more travel. You 
were making a request during the peak part of the season. We travelled on this 
train and I walked right through from one end to the other and found that just 
half of the cars were filled, and there were two coaches with no one in them. 
So I do not see any desire in this area to fill up the coaches or to fill up the cars. 
I have seen a lot of empty space throughout. When you say here that you are 
sure there is a desire I would like to know how you substantiate that desire to 
use the Canadian. 


Mr. THomson: I can only speak from my own experience and the people I 
am associated with who prefer to travel by train also. 


Mr. Rock: Yes, but have they tried to get these accommodations at the peak 
time when everyone wants them during Christmas time or when they want to 
visit relatives in another part of the country during the Christmas season? 
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Mr. THomson: The point here, Mr. Chairman, is that the Canadian, if it 
were to carry the additional passengers from the Dominion, could be expan- 
ded—at least more coaches could be put on it or it could be retracted, coaches 
taken off it, in order to satisfy periodic demand—and both trains can be run the 
same way; in fact they were in the past run that way. 


Mr. Rock: Do you believe them, in summing up that you feel that the 
Canadian should run and also the Dominion should run? 


Mr. THomson: I do. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Thomson, I think in the answers you gave to questions by 
Mr. Andras established the fact that there was no alternate air service to take 
up the slack or fill the gap left by the Dominion. Could you, for the record, give 
the committee some indication what service you get from the CN; what part the 
Canadian National would play in providing service to this area? 


Mr. THomson: I have not travelled on the Canadian National Mr. 
Chairman, but they run a branchline service. The mainline does not travel 
through the Lakehead and I do not believe their train runs on a regular daily 
schedule; I believe it is on alternate days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 


Mr. Carter: So that there is no alternate service so far as the Canadian 
National is concerned? 


Mr. THomson: None whatever. 


Mr. CarTER: I gathered also from your brief that the Dominion suited this 
area very well because of its schedules. Now, do you find the Canadian 
schedules inconvenient? 


Mr. THOMSON: Well, it does. For instance, the Canadian leaves here in the 
evening, arrives in Toronto at 5 o’clock the next evening. You have to stay over 
that night whether you like it or not. It does not make a great deal of difference 
to some possibly, but to others it does. You have wasted a day, in other words. 


Mr. CARTER: With respect to passenger traffic, is it fair to assume from your 
brief that the bulk of this traffic would be between Toronto and Winnipeg 
rather than from Montreal to Vancouver, say. Would it be more regional traffic 
than a continental traffic? 


Mr. THomson: I would think so. I would think that they would both be 
equally important to Winnipeg and to Toronto. 


Mr. CarTER: Just one more question. With regard to consummation of 
sleeping accommodation, we have had a lot of evidence along the line that in 
certain places you may try to book sleeping accommodation well in advance, say 
two or three weeks in advance, but you could never get any satisfaction or any 
confirmation until up to practically the last minute. Is that the experience you 
have here? 


Mr. THomson: I have found that on occasion, yes sir. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Thomson, in a great many of the briefs we 
have had presented—this question has been asked before but I would like 
confirmation on it—there has been a suggestion that rather than the Dominion be 
carried forward with its full complement of dining car and sleeping car facilities 
that it might be more advantageous to cities in the area to have a fast 
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daily type of commutor service between one city and another. What do you think 
about that, or would you not settle for anything less than the Dominion? 


Mr. THoMson: In thinking it over now, Mr. Chairman, this might be 
feasible between the Lakehead and Winnipeg, for instance, but between the 
Lakehead and Toronto I do not think it would be a happy answer to the 
problem, 


Mr. Howe: Of course, that would not be possible. But I mean, between the 
Lakehead and Sudbury, for instance, probably there are not enough people to 
use that. 


Mr. THomson: I doubt it. 
Mr. Howe: But you figure it might be feasible for the other area. 
Mr. THomson: It might be, the short runs. 


Mr. Howe: In answer to a question with regard to the necessity of 
improved or continuing rail service, you gave an illustration of the recent truck 
strike, and I notice in your brief you mention areas where there are times when 
the highways are blocked and when the airplanes are fogged in. In other words, 
you think that in some areas the Dominion should be carried on just to take the 
slack when everything else fails. 


Mr. THomson: This might be the answer to some travellers but I think 
others would become more dependent on the railroad than they would on the 
other type of service. For instance, if you have to be in Toronto for a conference 
on Wednesday morning you want nothing to stand in your way of being there, 
and on time. There is no use in arriving there a day late because the conference 
is over. So you have to be certain of a good travel service. 


Mr. Howe: Do you think that that demand would ever arrive at a situation 
where the CPR could make a profit out of that type of service? 


Mr. THomson: I think so, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Howe: Of course we could go back in the days when passenger service 
was really in the area where it might have paid, when about 28 per cent of the 
railroad revenue was made from the passenger service. Now it has dropped to 
about 7 per cent of the railroad’s revenue and the equipment is becoming more 
expensive. Do you really think that in the face of this the passenger service 
could ever make a profit for any of these railroads? 


Mr. THomson: I think if the railroad tries hard enough to entice the 
passenger with modern and efficient equipment, the accomodation and the 
service, that these passengers will use the railroad. 


Mr. Howe: Well do you not agree with me that the CPR tried that back in 
1955 with their great fanfare, when they brought in the Canadian and the 
Dominion service and later on their fare saver program, and having tried it 
they feel that it is something that they just cannot carry forward? 


Mr. THOMSON: I am not an expert on railroad equipment, Mr. Chairman, 
but it may well be that they did bring in the wrong type of equipment; I don’t 
know. : 


a 
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Mr. Howe: I imagine the CPR would have investigated to the utmost 
degree the type of equipment that was most modern, most useful, safe and 
economical at that time; do you not think that they would have, or do you think 
that at that time they did not get the latest equipment. 


Mr. THomMson: Well, the only scale of measurement that I have personally, 
Mr. Chairman, is the Canadian National Railways which seems to be supplying 
a superior type of service to its customers and getting along very well. 


Mr. Howe: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Thompson, this was ten years ago that 
the CPR went into this business. The CNR’s program has just been within the 
last two years, and we will agree that tremendous technological changes in 
new equipment. We understand in the airplane business that when a machine 
becomes operational it is obsolete. Do you not think that the CPR made an 
honest effort ten years ago? 


Mr. THomson: I daresay they did, yes. 
Mr. Howe: Why would they slow it down then? 


Mr. THomson: I have no idea why they slowed it down. They cut the 
service back. I might mention, when you get to the matter of airlines, that the 
airline was built on a type of aircraft that cost somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of $100,000. I think the latest type of aircraft which is being forecast for the 
future will cost somewhere in the order of $25 million per copy. Now, it seems 
it would take the airlines a long time to pay for that equipment, and I think it 
will take the railroads a long time to pay for the type of equipment that 
possibly they should be providing. As I said before, Mr. Chairman, I am not an 
expert on transport equipment but it seems to me that if the demand is there it 
should pay. 


Mr. Howe: You spoke about the rate of growth in the area. Do you not feel 
it was not the availability of transport service but the cost of freight and 
express into these remoter areas where they had to get their manufactured 
articles to the markets and bring in components for manufacture? Do you not 
think this has more to do with it than the availability? 


Mr. THomson: It has a great deal to do with it, sir. 
Mr. Howe: Thank you. 


Mr. Pascor: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Howe asked my question but perhaps I will 
just ask it again. On page two Mr. Thomson, you said the retention and 
promotion of all transcontinental railway passenger and express service operat- 
ing on customer oriented schedules is a vital necessity, particularly for this 
locality. On the prairies it was brought out to quite an extent that they might 
be partially satisfied with a day liner or a rail liner, and the suggestion was 
between Calgary and Winnipeg. Could I ask you again, as Mr. Howe asked you, 
about the attitude of the Lakehead toward a fast day liner service in place of the 
Dominion. 


Mr. THomson: Again, Mr. Chairman, I think for a short haul trip this 
would be the answer, but for the longer term where night accommodation and 
dining facilities are required I do not believe this would be the answer. 


Mr. Pascoz: In regard to travel east then you do not think the day liner 


would be of much use to the Lakehead. 
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Mr. THomson: No. 


Mr. HyMMEN: I have one short question and I appreciate the opportunity of 
asking you this, sir, because of your position as a planner, knowing that 
planners do obtain and correlate a great deal of information because of the type 
of their operation. Now this Committee has visited many communities from 
Vancouver to the Lakehead, we have had something like fifty briefs, and one 
thing that keeps coming up all the time is the fact that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, in their hearings and decisions to allow the Dominion to be 
eliminated, were not able to take into consideration public interest or what you 
might call community need. Now if some facilities or financial assistance were 
made available would it. be possible in this community and any number of 
communities from, say, here to Vancouver to determine factually what the 
community needs in regard to passenger rail travel, head end express service 
and some other things. Do you think this would be possible to determine—in 
other words, to get away from the theoretical aspect of what you want but what 
you need and what you should have. Do you think that would be possible? 


Mr. THomson: I think it is possible to do that. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Thomson, I have one or two questions 
of a local nature but, first of all, I want to say, in answer to Mr. Rock’s queries, 
that I feel this committee has some responsibility to obtain the different number 
of revenue passengers at Fort William and other stops that we are examining. I 
do not think it is necessarily Mr. Thomson’s responsibility because I do not 
think he could obtain this private information from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

I noticed in the Board of Transport decision on this matter of the Dominion 
that they say both companies are being required for the first time and will be 
required in the future to provide more information from their records as to the 
passengers on and off the different areas. A quick look at the only brief or 
statement that was filed in this regard indicates to me—I do not know if it is fair 
to interpret this—that at Fort William the passengers on and off appear to be 
down somewhat for Ontario but they are certainly comparable with all the 
western points we have mentioned. 

What is your tourist potential here, Mr. Thomson? We have heard in nearly 
every one of the cities we have been in that a great deal is being made of the 
necessity of the Dominion or like service because of the tourist business this 
summer and next. I would like to ask you how big your potential is tourist- 
wise, and do you think the railway plays an important part in its future? 


Mr. THomson: I certainly do believe this is important to this area; in fact, 
tourist trade is one of our basic industries here. We have many resorts in this 
area; it has been described as the land of 100,000 lakes, not 10,000 lakes, and 
almost every one of them that can be reached by any mode of transport at all 
has some accommodation there for the fisherman, the hunter, or just the plain 
vacationer. I believe the Chamber is presenting a brief, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think they will go into this more fully with you. I have not the actual numbers 
of tourists here, but I repeat, it is one of our basic industries. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Well, I will wait and ask my questions of 
them; I suppose it is more appropriate to ask the Chamber. 
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In the winter time do you find the railways more reliable insofar as storms 
are concerned. You mentioned that the highways are blocked from time to time 


and I suppose it is important that you count on the railways for the necessary 
service. 


Mr. THOMSON: There are three seasons of the year that we do find them 
more reliable and that is not only in the winter, when we are faced with snow 
storms, but also during the spring and fall when weather conditions such as fog 
and storms prevail. This is called Thunder Bay and it is not misnamed, believe 
me. We have the Granddaddies of thunderstorms here. 


Mr. CANTELON: I was rather interested in Mr. Thomson’s comment that it 
may well be that they did not bring in the right type of equipment, and this is 
something that has been concerning me too. Since you have been an air man 
and, I suppose, have kept in touch with what has happened with regard to 
transportation in the air, would you care to give any opinion what type of 
equipment or what line of research the railways should have followed in 
bringing in new equipment. I know that is really putting you on the spot. 


Mr. THomson: If I may, Mr. Chairman, repeat that I am not an expert in 
rail equipment, but it would appear to a layman such as myself that track beds 
and rails are very expensive items and perhaps the railroad should be looking 
at some other mode of carrying their passenger equipment, or rail equipment 
for that matter. I do not know whether it should be monorail or some other 
type of facility that would have less maintenance cost because I think this 
would be a very heavy item. Then as to the equipment itself, it would seem that 
light equipment, using materials popularly used by aircraft and different types 
of motive power might be the answer to the railroads’ problem? I know they 
experimented with diesel fuel and it satisfies them so far as their heavier 
demands on their equipment, but whether a better solution could be found for 
passenger equipment, I do not know, sir. 


Mr. CANTELON: Well, the railways in other countries in particular have 
done some experimental work in this connection; for instance in Japan they 
have some very fast trains. I wonder though whether it is possible for us to do 
anything of that part here because they have an enormously heavy density of 
population and they move large numbers of people. What I am interested in 
though is your contention that perhaps we could have lighter types of equip- 
ment and new designed equipment. I think, again, it would be impossible for 
the railway to do this unless this equipment were cheaper, could be operated 
more cheaply and could move more cheaply. 


Mr. THomson: If I might suggest to the committee, Mr. Chairman, speed 
answers two problems; speed moves heavy volumes of people short distances, 
but it also overcomes long distances and long distances is an important problem 
in Canada. 


Mr. CANTELON: You must especially feel that here because you are so far 
from Toronto with a rather light population between yourselves and Toronto. 

There is just one other thing I wanted to bring up, and you did give some 
opinion of this. Do you think that the airplane style of meal could be used on 


the train, and that it would satisfy the people? 
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Mr. THOMSON: Well, this is something that would have to be decided by the 
individual. I might say that it may not satisfy me and a good many people in 
this room, but I know the meal on an aircraft does not satisfy me now. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mr. Thomson, in answer to some earlier questions you gave 
the impression that the rail passenger business could be a paying proposition. 
This premise flies in the face of a good deal of evidence and testimony that has 
been compiled in various North American rail studies over the past several 
years. But what I would like to ask you is do you think it matters whether or 
not the rail passenger business is a paying proposition. If the demand is there 
and if the service is required in a country like Canada is not rail passenger 
transportation a necessary service whether its a paying proposition or not? 


Mr. THomson: I believe this myself. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Then you do not care whether or not it is a paying 
proposition so long as somebody pays for it. 


Mr. THOMSon: Right. I think I mentioned in my brief, Mr. Chairman, that it 
would be a rather utopian situation if any large company or any government 
could operate every department and every responsibility at a profit, or even 
break even. But we all know, especially municipalities where we have to 
provide public transport in our transit systems, that it is a losing proposition so 
far as paying passengers are concerned. We just have to subsidize it though 
because it is required and it is a necessity in the municipality. 

Mr. SHERMAN: Well, but we may not have to subsidize it but perhaps the 
CPR itself should subsidize it out of part of its corporate earnings. 

Mr. THOMSON: Well, what I mean is that the municipality has to carry it as 
a deficit operation. 

Mr. SHERMAN: I have one other question, Mr. Thomson. In an exchange 
with Mr. Howe you agreed with him that the CPR seemed to have made an 
honest effort in the mid-1950’s to provide comfortable and adequate service 
facilities. I forget the precise exchange of conversation but you agreed, in 
essence, that the CPR rail passenger service of the mid-1950’s was certainly 
adequate, if not even excellent. Mr. Howe then asked you why you thought they 
cut it back and I believe your answer was that you had no idea why they did. 
Do you think they may have cut it back because they wanted to get out of the 
rail passenger business? 


Mr. THomson: I have been led to believe this due to their actions in these 
years, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rock do you have a very short question? 


Mr. Rock: No, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Bell made a comment and, in that 
connection, I just wanted to mention the fact that in the fourteen years I have 
had in municipal council in the city of Lachine I know that, on occasions, this 
municipality has presented briefs to the Commission and, in doing so, we have 
always obtained figures of the passengers on and off in the Lachine area at the 
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time. I dont believe that the CNR or CPR ever would refuse any of these 
figures. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Mr. Chairman, dealing first with the question Mr. Rock has 
raised in connection with passenger traffic and the availability of figures, I have 
before me now Appendix I to the brief submitted to us in Winnipeg by the 
Province of Manitoba on Friday, and I do not think there would be too much 
argument with the validity of the figures. For the record, they are compiled 
from data reported by conductors on passenger train report IDP-352. This gives 
the revenue passengers carried on the Dominion by conductors run. 
Between Fort William and Winnipeg, for the year 1964, there were 33,843 
passengers. Going East from Winnipeg: From Winnipeg to Fort William—and of 
course when we mention Fort William we are mentioning the Lakehead because 
the main station is there now—the traffic in 1964 was 38,481 passengers. I 
submit, Mr. Thompson, that with the cancellation of the Dominion there has 
been no alternative transportation supplied to the Lakehead to replace that 
average of 36,000 people moving between here and Winnipeg, both ways, every 
year. The year 1964 is the latest figures we have. 

I submit that the only increase in passenger movement we have had from 
the Lakehead cities is the upgrading of a Viscount to a Vanguard; in other 
words, the addition of a few more passengers by the change in planes. But there 
has been no significant bus or air service and some 36 to 38 thousand people 
have been deprived of transportation that “The Dominion” supplied and that has 
now to be supplied by the “Canadian” which confirms your statement that the 
Canadian is being strained insofar as reservations and capacity out of here are 
concerned. We just have not had any replacement for it in a city of 125 
thousand people. To get this in the record, would you simply give me your 
impression whether or not this is an accurate statement. 


Mr. THomson: That is absolutely correct, sir. 


Mr. Anpras: I think we have one brief coming up from the town if Ignace 
and perhaps the Chamber will be able to give us some information, but I would 
like to get your reaction, perhaps speaking beyond the Lakehead cities for 
northwestern Ontario. Could you confirm to me the reasonable accuracy of the 
statement I am going to make, in that there are some 30 odd communities 
between here and the Manitoba border that were serviced by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway passenger service and that, in the cancellation of “The Domin- 
ion”, which was a local train, there have only been two stops, I think, at the 
most—and I would not vouch for the accuracy of this except that it is 
approximate—added on the “Canadian” to replace the elimination of some 30 
odd stops by “The Dominion” and perhaps some few flag stops. I ask you 
whether you consider this to be adequate transportation for this area. 


Mr. THomson: This, again, is obvious—it is not. And a look at the schedule 
confirms the fact that these stops are the only ones that have been added. 

This business of transportation out of these small communities is vital in 
every respect to them. 


Mr. AnprRAs: Do you consider in north western Ontario we have reached 
any stage of adequate access highways for instance, to replace this movement of 
people? 
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Mr. THompson: No, we have not. 


Mr. AnprAs: So it remains a very distinct and unique problem in this 
area. 


Mr. THOmsoNn: It is. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Now Mr. Thomson, in your capacity as Town Planner, 
perhaps you can give us some information on this other line, which is taking 
another tack. 

In the 1881 agreement entered into by the Canadian Pacific Railway with 
the Government of Canada, certain concessions were made to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in the way of land grants and cash grants. This was done by the 
Government of Canada mainly from the land assets of western Canada, not 
eastern Canada. The purpose, of course, was very valid and that was to link up 
the east with the west British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces. But the 
provinces had no control over where these grants were made or even, in fact, 
the act itself. Those concessions must—some of those land grants—must centre 
around this area. How, for instance, have those concessions affected the cities of 
Port William and Port Arthur? 


Mr. THOMSoN: In one way, they have not been carrying their fair share of 
the tax load in the municipalities. For instance they give a grant to the 
municipalities in lieu of taxes but this, I would venture to submit to he 
Committee, would be less than 50 per cent of the actual tax burden of the 
municipality, as applied to these lands. 


Mr. ANDRAS: This would apply to both the Lakehead cities here? 


Mr. THomson: Equally to Fort William and Port Arthur, yes. And to some 
outlying municipalities too. 


Mr. AnprRAs: Just one final question, Mr. Chairman. Projecting along the 
lines that Mr. Sherman has started then, with all these concessions and with the 
existence of the 1881 contract between the Government of Canada and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, stipulating that they would “for ever maintain run 
and work efficiently the Canadian Pacific Railway”, do you not think there is a 
valid case to look to the Canadian Pacific Railway for picking up a reasonable 
portion of any deficits on passenger operations as compared with the Canadian 
Government or the tax payer having to subsidize it all? 


Mr. THOoMsoN: I agree with this wholeheartedly. This is where I pointed 
out in the brief that the country did bestow on the company some benefits that 
put it in debt to this country, in my estimation. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Thank you very much Mr. Thomson. 


Mr. Fawcett: In the statement, Mr. Chairman, I think there something was 
mentioned regarding Canadian National passenger rail service out of here and, 
just for the record, there is no passenger connection north, out of here, to the 
Canadian National main line; they operate freights only. 


Mr. THOMSON: There is a passenger connection, but it is just minimum 
accommodation, a day coach I believe it is. 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Well it does not operate right through does it, it is a way 
freight, it is a mixed train service, that is what I mean. It is not a passenger 
train. 


Mr. THomson: It is part of our general service. 
Mr. Fawcett: Thanks you. 


Mr. CANTELON: Could I ask a question of the Chairman? Could we ask the 
CPR to furnish us with the last time-table of the “Dominion”, when it was 
going full strength. 


Mr. THomson: I would have to take a look at that. 
Mr. Rock: What was that question Mr. Chairman, please? 


The Vicre-CHAIRMAN: The time-table of “The Dominion” when it was run- 
ning full strength. 

Well Mr. Thomson this completes your inquiry and I want to thank you 
and both cities for your excellent brief. 

Well the next brief will be two briefs in one. There will be the Chamber of 
Commerce of Sudbury district and the Lakehead Chamber of Commerce—both 
briefs in one—and I would call upon Mr. Clow to come up here and read this 
brief. 


Mr. CLtow: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the Committee, just before Losut 
down I must explain to you that this brief was to be submitted by our 
Chairman of Transportation, Mr. Stewartson, who has signed it and who has 
prepared it, but unfortunately he was called out of town and I am pinch-hitting 
for him this morning. He is unavoidably away. Therefore, I may not have done 
as much homework as I should, although you may get a chance at me. Thank 
you. The Lakehead Chamber of Commerce presents this brief as an addendum 
to our brief to the Board of Transport Commissioners on October 27, 1965. We 
stated at that time we could manage without the “Dominion”, with some 
inconvenience. It now appears that such is the case and these inconveniences, 
while annoying, are being circumvented both in passenger and express traffic. 
Our main concern and one that is being brought more forceably to our attention 
each day is that this type of thinking is being brought to bear on the 
“Canadian”. 

Since the “Dominion” was removed from service the “Canadian” has begun 
to deteriorate in its class of service and its efficiency. It can only be presumed, 
from our position at the Lakehead, that there is at the best, no firm interest in 
passenger transportation within he CPR. 

Unfortunately for the Lakehead, unlike Ottawa and Montreal, CNR track- 
age here does not lend itself to 1st class passenger service, so no ready solution 
such as theirs prosents itself. As stated in our original brief, authorities, should 
be alerted in order that the “Canadian” will be maintained as a 1st class train 
on regular daily schedule at all times. We believe it to be an obligation of the 
CPR that such service be continued. 

The Lakehead Chamber of Commerce, representing more than 1000 indus- 
trial business and professional men at the twin cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, doe not intend to try to impress the Board with masses of data on the 
merits of retaining the “Dominion” in service. The Chamber of Commerce is 
convinced that costs and revenues, as produced, give sufficient proof of the 
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financial loss it entails. We have also found that the number of passengers 
involved is not great in this terminal particularly. 

We should, however, in the light of statements made by officials of the CPR 
at various times point out this fact, that they would prefer to get out of the 
passenger service entirely. We should therefore make a closer scrutiny of the 
over-all picture. 

As early as last year a minor CPR official in the west made a statement, 
published in the press, that the “Dominion” would be cut off this year at the end 
of the summer. The Chamber realizes this is not to be construed as an official 
company statement of policy. However, we do think it was certainly not just 
idle talk in the light of this very thing taking place. 

The Transportation Committee of the Lake head Chamber of Commerce 
sympathises with the statement that deisels are needed for the grain haul and 
certainly we are in favour of helping out this unhappy situation, where the grain 
movement from the west is not enough to keep the lake ships busy. However, 
at the present time, it would seem this argument followed the fact, rather than 
being the prime cause. 

We believe it is possible, but inconvenient, to get along without the 
“Dominion” at the Lakehead. It will cause some disadvantages in passenger 
traffic and it will cause a deterioration in express service, as has already been 
shown. But these are not of a serious nature, at least at present. If the 
“Dominion” is cancelled we come to a much more dangerous situation. With the 
“Canadian” being the only passenger train of consequence operating over a 
good portion of the system, and in particular in this area, all the various charges 
against passenger traffic will be apportioned to that one train. In this we can 
foresee a further more serious problem developing. The “Canadian” then can be 
shown to be a very high cost train and subject to the same treatment as the 
“Dominion” is now receiving. 

The Chamber of Commerce is very definite in its position that the Board of 
Transport Commissioners should be alert, in advance, to this situation in order 
that the “Canadian” will be maintained as Ist class train on regular daily 
schedule at all times. We believe it to be an obligation of the CPR that such a 
service is contined. 

This is respectfully submitted. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Clow. 


Mr. Carter: Mr. Clow, you make a point that in your brief to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners you stated that you could get along without the 
“Dominion”; it would be inconvenient, but I gather it would not be too serious. 
And on page 1 of your brief at the bottom you refer to the fact that diesels were 
needed for the grain haul. Were you weighing one against the other when you 
came to that conclusion that you could get along? If you had to do without one 
or the other you would prefer to do without the passenger service? 


Mr. CLow: I believe this is correct that we were weighing the fact that the 
grain haul is important to the Lakehead and that some ships—although it was 
greatly over rated—were lying without a load in the Lakehead harbour and we 
needed the trains here. 


Mr. Carter: So that actually you were making a choice between two 
services; if you had to lose one, which you would rather lose, rather than 
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making a statement that the “Dominion” was not too essential to your conveni- 
ence and to the economic welfare of this area. 


Mr. Ciow: Probably we were weighing the inconvenience of the 
“Canadian” against the economic welfare regarding the amount of traffic and 
employment that would be created by the greater amount of grain that would 
be handled here; and it probably was considered much more important. This, of 
course, was last fall and it could continue again. 


Mr. Carter: Now, further down on the first page, you suggest that the 
“Canadian” must be maintained on a regular daily schedule. 

When you had one train only, before the “Dominion” and the “Canadian” 
before they were separated and you had the double service—that train that was 
running prior to this was that on a differnet schedule from the “Canadian” or 
the “Dominion”. I gather when it came, on the “Dominion” schedule was most 
convenient for this particular area. Before you had the “Dominion and 
“Canadian” did the “Dominion” follow the schedule of the train you had prior 
to that; that is what I want to get at. 


Mr. CLow: As I understand it—I believe I am correct in stating this—the 
“Dominion’s” schedule did not change. It was the ‘Dominion” formerly, it 
remained the “Dominion” even after the “Canadian” came on and its schedules 
remained the same, except for sleeping car services east. 

One of the points of inconvenience, as far as the “Dominion” was con- 
cerned, and I think it has been made already, but business men, both in 
Winnipeg and here, were able to get aboard a sleeping car, which was parked in 
our station, here in the evening, travel overnight and be in Winnipeg for 
business the next morning, get back on the train around 6 or 7 o’clock in the 
evening and do the same thing again coming back. But this is when the 
“Dominion” was on and I do not think its schedule changed at all when the 
“Canadian” came on. 

This, of course, is not possible now and I believe a great number of people 
travel by air on account of this. As a matter of fact, air traffic has probably 
tripled. I understand from the local manager of Air Canada that their air 
traffic is so fantastic now that sometimes they are unable to take care of it. 


Mr. CartEeR: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fawcett: Well Mr. Carter, I think, asked the question that was in the 
minds of everyone, including mine, Mr. Chairman, I will pass. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Mr. Clow, you know by now that I am a strong public 
relations man for Expo and, so far, I have been talking about it across the 
country. As a member of the Chamber of Commerce I am surprised that you do 
not even mention the importance of tourism around here too. 

Let me ask you a first question. Have you any passenger service for 
tourists, by boat, such as those coming from Montreal here? Have you any 
special organization like that? 


Mr. CLtow: Mr. Chairman this, of course, has been a point with the 
Chamber of Commerce rectnly and we did not mention it in this particular 
part of the brief. 

The CPR operated the “Assiniboia” and the “Keewatin” here but, due to 
Government regulations, this service has been discontinued. 
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We have had a great deal of representation from our own members locally, 
particularly hotel people, that they suffer a considerable loss in revenue and in 
business due to these boats having been taken off. 

We have made representations to both the Government and the Canadian ; 
Pacific Railway about this and the CPR state that the boats could not be put 
into service to meet with the Board of Transport D.O.T. regulations without a 
tremendous cost and therefore the passenger traffic and the traffic of these boats 
and their age does not warrant this particular expenditure. 

We, as businessmen, if this is the case stated, must agree with it. We must 
accept the inevitable, so to speak. It is a great loss to us; and the tourist 
business at the head of the lakes, I might add, is about a 25 million dollar 
a year business at the present time. About 130 to 140 thousand American cars, 
come in here and if you multiply this by 3.5, which is an average for those — 
cars, you will get about five hundred thousand people. 

The tourist business is very important and we are now getting a great 
number of requests regarding these boats. As a matter of fact I have seen 
letters recently, from people in the States who are very sorry they are not able 
to get on these boats to take this trip down the lakes. 


Mr. BouLANGER: Thank you. My second question is this. You, of course, 
being a representative of the Chamber of Comerce, speak a lot about—and it is 
your duty to do so—the importance of business, trade, industry and businessmen. 
But with the increased rate of prices on the “Canadian” do you not feel that the 
class of people now being hurt most by this, are those in the lower income 
bracket. We heard some complaints that the people who could now travel, 
having a 40 hr. week and probably a month’s holiday, are the ones with 
families, who had no other way out of here other than by train. Do you not 
agree that they are the ones who are the most hurt right now? 


Mr. CLow: I would think so, because the person who has to go, at the © 
present time travels by air from the head of the lakes. 

This I will say, the person who must travel on that train,—someone 
previously mentioned empty coaches on the train—I would think those people 
would be hurt quite a bit; more than people such as business people who must 
travel and therefore will go any way they can. \ 

I would like to make the point that the “Dominion” being taken off also 
curtails our postal service. It is now coming in by truck, I believe, and this 
curtails our postal services, to a certain extent, and our express. 

Speaking as a private individual concerned with express, the express 
service into the head of the lakes at the present time is—I am sorry I cannot say 
the word in public. It is very poor. 


Mr. BOULANGER: One last question. Would you agree that the Chamber of 
Commerce and important people like you, located in the Lakehead area, should 
now try to make a very strong representation that for centennial year and the é 
EXPO, regardless of problems, including that of finance for the CPR that we 
have heard about. A big campaign should be made right now in order to get the 
“Dominion” or a special service back for Expo year, which is a Canadian affair, | 
you know. We must have people from here out there, because it is your Expo 
too, you know. 
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Do you think you should help me and help us to get the CPR back in its 
job on that? 


Mr. Crow: We would be pleased to have you in our Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Boulanger. You are doing an exceptionally fine job for Montreal. 

Yes, it would seem this would be quite feasible, that planning should be 
made ahead and the country should have this sort of service, for the centennial 
year particularly, where transportation will probably be at a tremendous 
premium. 


Mr. BouLaANGER: Thank you, that is enough for now. 


Mr. OLson: Mr. Clow, in response to a number of questions from Mr. 
Carter you suggested that, in drawing up this brief that was presented to the 
Board of Transport Commissioners on October 27th, that your attitude and your 
opinion was conditioned by having to make a choice between accelerating the 
grain movement and the value to you of the passenger service. 

If you or the CPR had had ten more power units at that time, you may 
have or probably would have, presented a far different brief because this is the 
number of units that they claimed would be available to them with the 
discontinuance of the ‘““Dominion”’. Is that correct? 


Mr. Ciow: This is quite possible, yes. 


Mr. Otson: Well, at that time, the CPR claimed they had 1068 power units. 
If they had had 1078 at the time then, of course, you would have presented a 
far different picture than you did here. 

At the time they also had 32 power units ordered and I think some of them 
have been delivered and are in service at the present time. Therefore, if you 
were writing a brief respecting passenger service for the Lakehead today, 
bearing in mind that they have not obtained some of these power units, you 
would not be weighing this in favour of those particular aspects of your 
economy that are in here now? 


Mr. CLow: If, after going into the facts and satisfying ourselves of this 
particular condition, it is quite possible that we would not be weighing it that 
way. 


Mr. Ouson: Thank you Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. PAscoE: Well, Mr. Chairman, since I have been here, I have heard quite 
a few complaints about the cancellation of the passenger service on boats 
servicing the Lakehead. Mr. Boulanger asked a question on that and I think Mr. 
Clow answered quite fully. That is all I wanted to ask now. 


Mr. Rock: Yes, I would like to continue on one question Mr. Boulanger 
asked Mr. Clow and this is about the tourist passenger ships which your area 
has lost because of the stiff Department of Transport regulations. Also, the 
Montreal area have lost about 8 ships I believe, for the Saguenay cruise because 
of the same regulations. 

These ships were for years in service and, all of a sudden, there were new 
safety regulations, which put them out of business. Do you feel that, before the 
Department brought out regulations such as this, they should have at least 
brought in an incentive program for properly reconstructed ships with a 
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subsidy, so that the service could be retained; with reinforcement of the 
regulations once the new ships were in service so that the tourist trade in 
passenger shipping would be retained? Do not you think so? 


Mr. CLow: I do not think I would like to comment on whether or not I 
think so until having thought that over, Mr. Rock. Personally I do not believe in 
subsidies. 


Mr. Rock: You have answered quite directly there, thank you. 


Mr. ANpDRAS: Mr. Clow leading to the question of your antipathy towards 
subsidies but facing the question of the passenger train service in this country, 
there have been many indications, not only on the basis of the Canadian Pacific 
Railways representations, but of American railways and others, that passenger 
train service has always been a problem and an unpopular part of the 
responsibilities of almost any railway. There has been indication that it is pretty 
damned difficult to make it profitable. 

The CPR, in fact, have presented evidence, on the basis of their cost 
analysis, that they lost $24 million last year in passenger train service. There is 
some argument about the exact amount of the figures and we, in this Commit- 
tee, are probably going to have independent cost analysts come in and take a 
look at that. And the reason for that is that there were other meetings of 
committees prior to ours, there were personal reports, and so on, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners, themselves, have taken a different look at 
the costs that come out of this type of allocation approach that the CPR 
uses—this regression analysis and so on. So it is really a matter of opinion. 


Somebody the other day posed a very interesting question that, in this 
allocation of expenses throughout the various trains of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, if you took the same technique applied to the “Dominion”, and you 
added up the total expense applied to the “Dominion” and to every other train, 
on the same basis, you might interestingly come up with about 200 per cent of 
the total expenses of the Canadian Pacific Railway for running trains. 

I am not suggesting that this is fact, but it was an interesting thought and I 
suggest it is really just a point of view on how you allocate these expenses. 

Now, assuming anyway, that it still could be a deficit or loss operation and 
assuming, also,—and most of us in this Committee I think, are convinced and I 
am not begging a report Mr. Chairman—that there has to be an upgrading of 
Passenger service in the national and local interest, I ask you as a businessman, 
and as the Chamber of Commerce President, who should pick up the tab on that 
deficit, considering that the CPR did enter into a contract which uses the word 
“forever”; considering that, as a result of grants and some pretty astute 
management in CPR, they are in total with Canadian Pacific Railway, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines, Canadian Pacific Investments and I am told their corporate 
empire, the sum total of their operation is pretty healthy, pretty profitable. Who 
do you think should pick up the tab, the deficit for the losses on passenger train 
service that are required, assuming that we can establish that they are 
required? 


Mr. CLow: Mr. Andras, I am in a business where we very often have to 
pick up the deficit ourselves. I am of the firm opinion that Canadian Pacific 
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Railway contracted at an earlier date with the people of Canada to perform a 
service for the people of Canada in return for certain concessions. These were 
concessions of great magnitude, as we all know. 

It would seem to me, as a businessman, that they are now trying to get out 
of their contractual responsibilities. I, as a contracting person, am not able to do 
this. If I have a contract with the CPR and it calls for me to perform certain 
things for certain things, I must do this; my heirs assigns and so forth and so 
on. Legally, I must do it. Therefore I feel that they are trying to get out of this 
particular part of their contract, and I feel, if there is a deficit, they should pick 
up the tab. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Would you temper that very definite and direct answer, based 
on the size of that deficit? Would the size of that deficit make any difference to 
your attitude toward it? If for instance the deficits were $50 million instead of 
their reported $24 million do you think they still should pcik up the deficit, and 
within their corporate performance? 


Mr. CLtowe: Let me say this, I do not know anything about operating a 
railroad, but I believe that their passenger service is very inefficiently run. I say 
this as a person who has ceased to use it for the simple reason that I can never 
get reservations because they have no way of making reservations like the 
airplanes. On the aircraft you can get a reservation yes or no within five or ten 
minutes. On the Canadian Pacific Railway you cannot get a reservation yes or 
no within two or three weeks and right up to the time of the train. Therefore, 
this is no good as far as people wanting to use transportation of that type is 
concerned. I feel that in a business the size of theirs, and with the accounting 
methods we have today, they can show any size loss they require to present any 
picture they require. I believe this bears out what you just said. I think if they 
want to show a loss on their passenger service it should be reflected in their 
over-all picture, and from the price of their stock and the dividends, and so 
forth and so on, I do not think that they are suffering too greatly. 


Mr. ANnpRAS: Mr. Clowe, moving on then to some broader aspect, there has 
been considerable discussion, we have heard many representations during this 
tour from Vancouver east, and indeed we had heard some suggestions along this 
line before. To the effect that first, I think everybody agrees that we are facing 
in this country the need for a co-ordinated national transportation policy of 
some great depth. There has been the suggestion that the Board of Transport 
Commissioners is to limited in its scope for this purpose. We have even had 
some people suggest to us the consideration of—as has been described—almost a 
super-board, national transportation board. As you may know, now we have an 
Air Transport Board, which is autonomous; we have the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, which is autonomous; and we have another one, the Maritime 
Commission, which is autonomous. The thought comes about now that in order 
for us to co-ordinate the best use of transportation services, there should be an 
over-all board that sits in judgment over air, over highways, over water, over 
rail, all related to transportation services in total, and this would include, of 
course, passenger train services. I say that, to come back into the terms of 
reference, Mr. Chairman, because I see you looking askance at me. This could 
be a super board; it could be a pretty huge and very powerful operation. It 
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could, for instance, if the terms of reference went far enough, say to a 
community like the lakehead—well, the lakehead in its size is a little large for 
this. Let us take a community like Schreiber or Marathon or Terrace Bay, any of 
the communities that we know around here. They say, ‘“‘well now look, you are 
of a size that you cannot have the best of everything; we cannot give you Air 
Canada service and rail passenger service, and good highways and bus service 
and so on, so at your stage of development you would have this and this but not 
that”. What would be your reaction to such a policy? 


Mr. CLoWE: This would seem to be sort of putting all your eggs in one 
basket, if this board were purely autonomous and all the other boards were 
governed by its rulings. However, it is no secret that I am a great booster for 
unity and amalgamation, and therefore, I think that the better relationship you 
have between these boards, the more liaison, a more efficient organization for 
transportation could be developed throughout the Dominion of Canada. 


Mr. AnpRAs: Mr. Clowe, along that line, as you know, in Parliament I found 
in my first term that many of the problems we have are aggravated by the fact 
that there is provincial jurisdiction over certain matters and federal jurisdic- 
tion over other matters. In the field of transportation, and along the line that I 
am presenting here, highways, for instance, are under provincial jurisdiction, 
and such a board to operate with the authority it might require, and this is just 
a hypothetical thought at the moment, might have to ask the provinces, for 
instance, to surrender a bit of their jurisdiction over highways in order to 
co-ordinate this. Do you feel that in the national interest this would be wise or 
otherwise? 


Mr. CLoweE: This might be so. Certainly, the municipalities have surren- 
dered a certain amount of their rights over highways to the provincial depart- 
ments in the past few years, and in the interest of better roads and better 
transportation, it might be possible, sir, this sort of thing would take place 
in a committee such as this, and they would surrender some of their responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. ANDRAS: One final question, Mr. Chairman, knowing northwestern 
Ontario very well myself, and knowing that you also know it, knowing that we 
are not developing our economy at the pace that we feel is possible, if we got 
the right approach to it, do you think any diminuation of the movement of 
people through this area should be permitted in terms of economic development, 
if nothing else? 

Mr. CLOWE: No, this is one of our great problems, transportation, both from 
passenger traffic, freight traffic and otherwise. You must have gathered by now 
that we are really isolated as far as this is concerned, and we must not have a 
curtailment of transportation in this area, if it can be stopped at all. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Would you subscribe to the replacement then of the “Do- 
minion” in its full consist during the summer months for tourism, and perhaps 
relaxation of that or the smaller consist for the winter months, such as existed 
say two years ago? 

Mr. Ciowe: As I say, I believe this would be proper, although at the 
present time I do not travel on the trains. Therefore, I cannot say how crowded 
they are or how uncrowded, but I do know that during the summer time I 
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believe it is very tough to get a reservation or get a room on the “Canadian”. 
Therefore, I would take it from this that it would be necessary for tourists, with 
the influx of tourism and tourists to have the “Dominion” on during the summer 
months, when traffic is heavy, particularly, during Centennial Year. 

Mr. AnprAs: Is there not another factor that in this area we are trying to 
build up the winter tourist business through skiing trips and so forth? Are you 
aware of the evidence that has been presented to us that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has on many occasions recently refused to make any concessions for 
group rates? 

Mr. CLowE: I was not aware of this, although this winter tourist dollar as 
far as this part of the world is concerned is becoming increasingly important, 
and while the people come in from the south by the hundreds by busloads, I 
believe it was tried to organize some train services here from the west, but it 
was not successful. Well I do not know whether it was or not, but anyway this 
would be a remarkable thing as well, because we have excellent winter sports 
here. 

Mr. Anpras: So that if all these extra avenues of additional traffic were 
explored with a good promotional effort, similar, say, to the effort being put into 
it by the Canadian National Railways, perhaps there could be some contribution 
to our economy here, and also the railway would see a great deal of increase in 
passenger revenue? 

Mr. CLowe: I do believe so. As a matter of fact, I admire the Canadian 
National Railways public relations and advertising department for the wonder- 
ful job they have been doing on this particular thing. To a person like myself, 
they brought to my attention that they are offering a super service, although 
IT have not had the opportunity to use it. 

Mr. Rerp: I see time is moving on and I will be very brief. I was very 
interested in your comment that you were personally opposed to subsidies, and 
yet, if we continue passenger service on the CPR, and you suggest that it should 
be picked up by the corporation as a whole, what you are really doing as a 
potential freight shipper, is subsidizing passenger service instead of perhaps 
getting the benefit of lower freight rates. 


Mr. CLowE: This might be so, but the chances are we would not get the 
lower freight rates anyway. 


Mr. Rem: I think that is a very good point. 
The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Clowe, I think that this completes the questioning 
and I want to thank both the Chamber of Commerce and yourself. 


Mr. Fawcett: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I understand that the 
Sudbury and district— 


The CHAIRMAN: Just a moment, please; I am coming to that. 
Mr. FAwceEtTT: Oh! 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to have a motion to have the brief of Sudbury 
District Chamber of Commerce printed as an appendix to today’s proceedings. 


Mr. Fawcett: I would like to explain what I was coming to, Mr. Chairman. 
This is addressed to “Chairman and Members of Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada,” which I believe is an error; it should have been addressed 
to us, coming from that area, I would just like to make this comment, I am 
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sorry that there is no one here from Sudbury, because I see from looking at the 
timetable that Sudbury does have a rail liner service in addition to the 
“Canadian”, and it would be interesting to know what they think of this service 
and whether it is sufficient to the west where they do cater to a tourist area. I 
am very sorry that there is no one here to present this. 


The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: I believe this brief will come before a House of 
Commons committee, and you will be allowed to take part in the discussion 
then, Mr. Fawcett. 


Mr. FAWcETT: May I move that this be printed as an appendix? 


Mr. Rock: I will second the motion and suggest that the words be changed 
from “Chairman and Members of the Board of Transport Commissioners” to 
“Chairman and Members of the House of Commons Standing Committee on 
Transportation”. 


Mr. FAWCETT: Yes, this was an error on their part, I am sure. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Agreed? 
Motion agreed to. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have a brief here, but I have nobody to represent 
them. The brief is from Mr. Thomas Lynn the regional secretary, member of 
National Communist Party, asking that this brief be tabled only. I took a quick 
look at it , and there is nothing very serious in it. I would ask a motion to put 
this brief. Moved by Mr. Caron, seconded by Mr. Byrne. There is nothing to it. 
Mr. Caron, who is the seconder? 


Mr. Caron: Mr. Bell. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Agreed? 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, this brief from the National Communist Party, 
is that from Toronto or where is it from, the lakehead? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The North Eastern Ontario regional Committee of 
Port Arthur, Box 845, Port Arthur, Ontario. 


Mr. Rock: Does any name appear on the brief? 


The CHAIRMAN: The name on this brief is Mr. Thomas Lynn. The next brief 
is from the corporation of the Township of Ignace, and I would call upon 
Madame Isabelle Neale, Counsellor and representative of Ignace. 


Mrs. ISABELLE NEALE: Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and all 
others present, previous to my reading of the brief I would like to give the 
preamble that this is a copy of a brief which was presented at the hearing on 
October 27 to the Board of Transport Commissioners. I am going to sit as I read 
it, but I would like to stand if you do not mind. In view of the fact that this was 
prepared last year and it was not intended to present it today; it was 
co-incidental that we had it with us, and we were persuaded by a member of 
the committee to present it today. I have with me a fellow councillor and our 
reeve. At the question period it may be necessary that they would be in a better 
position to answer some of the Committee’s questions than I am. With your 
permission I would like to sit. Thank you. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed. 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: The Corporation of the township of St. Ignace. 
Mrs. NEALE: No, Mr. Chairman, it is not St. Ignace. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: Township of Ignace. 


Mrs. NEALE: For the benefit of the committee, Ignace spelled I-g-n-a-c-e, is 
147 miles west of the lakehead on the trans-Canada highway. We are 70 miles 
from our nearest doctor. With your permission, my name is Mrs. Isabelle Neale. 
The Corporation of the township of Ignace desires to present this brief at the 
Port Arthur, Ontario hearings on the above subject. Point one the Township of 
Ignace is a small divisional point on the CPR main line in northwestern Ontario 
and as such is concerned gravely about possible layoff of staff. 

On page 3 of the summary of the evidence of the company, it is stated that 
only 116 junior employees would lose their job at present. This seems low on 
such a wide transcontinental system, but does this figure include auxiliary 
employees such as carmen, station employees, ticket agent, etc. Consideration 
should also be given to employees who have invested in the small communities 
on the CPR main line, because their work required them to live there as rail 
employees. This latter matter was also the subject of the commission into the 
CNR run through at Nakina. 

While alternative passenger transportation may be in existence at present, 
such as buses, there is no known obligation on these carriers to provide daily 
services. Should they discontinue passenger transportation or curtail it severely, 
passenger transportation would become much more difficult. 

Point three. It is noted that the sleeping and parlour car and dining and 
buffet car revenues are grossly out of proportion with regard to expenses as 
compared to revenues. It seems that great savings could be effected here by 
reduction of this service which does not, except in July and August, seem to be 
in much demand. The rail service with an increased, return mail service, 
increased express service, could thus perhaps be continued and make the 
expenses more nearly match revenues. 

Point four. In the exhibit of the memorandum on revenues and costs, on 
page 3, the mail revenue has ceased. This stopped in June of 1965. Since that 
date, mail along the main line of the CPR west of Fort William, at least to 
Winnipeg, has been exceedingly poor. It seems to take two days for mail to 
reach from one intermediate point to another from the date of mailing. Quite 
often, mail can take lesser time to reach across the continent or into the United 
States. 

When revenues from passengers were decreasing it seems strange that the 
government should take away further large amounts of revenues from the rail 
carrier, specially when a poorer alternate was provided. Point five. There 
seems to be no question that the company should be compelled by the law 
makers, the government, to provide grossly uneconomic service in the passenger 
field. If so, the law maker should provide revenues instead of taking them away 
as noted above. Also, if the passenger division is so uneconomic as it seems here, 
and if passenger service is deemed to be in the common good for the country, a 
federal subsidy should be provided. This is simply similar to the situation in 
almost any municipality that operates a municipal bus system. The bus system 
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must be subsidized because the common good demands that transportation be 
provided for citizens who for various reasons require such common carriers. 

Point six. It is noted from the passengers carried on the “Dominion” that in 
1964, $1,702,727 in passenger fares were paid in July and August, 1964. 
Cessation of this service at least in summer months would, it seems, cause, to 
say the least, a very serious dislocation of service. 

Point seven. In conclusion the company should not be expected to suffer a 
continuing giant loss in providing a public service if such is demanded by law. 
On the other hand, the public should continue to expect good, reliable service 
for the reasons noted above. All of which is respectfully submitted on behalf of 
the Township of Ignace. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a footnote to this 
prepared very briefly this morning. Existing Canadian train service is such that 
it seems to be discouraging rather than encouraging passengers. The cost is 
prohibitive as compared with alternate services. Care and courtesy to passen- 
gers leave much to be desired. 

In the express and freight area, this service is costly and slow. Perishable 
goods arrive in poor condition. In an effort to give better services to the public, 
alternate means are used. Highway haulage gives better service, but what is 
this doing to the conditon of our highway. Please note that I say ‘highway’. We 
have one. Costly road programs are carried out, but they do not stand up very 
long to the heavy uses to which the Trans-Canada highway in this area is 
exposed. 

Ignace is a small community, established originally to serve the CPR 
because of curtailment of CPR services, this community is fighting for survival. 
We feel that some consideration should be given to protect the investment made 
by individuals who have served the CPR faithfully for many years. 


Mr. Chairman, committee members, the two people who are with me 
presenting this brief are CPR employees, one of forty-six years service, the 
other of twenty-three. They have invested in time and energy and money in 
this community. This is the point that I bring to a climax. Are these invest- 
ments of human interest to be thrown aside to think of the dollar. Thank you 
very much. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Would you like to have one of your men answer the 
questions, or are you going to answer. 


An hon. MEMBER: She seems to be doing very well. 


Mrs. NEALE: There may be some point so far as CPR is concerned, that 
these gentlemen could answer better than I. I have been a resident of the 
community for only five years, although a resident of northwestern Ontario 
since 1946. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: Could we call on the two gentlemen to come up too. 
Mrs. NEALE: Mr. McNabb and Mr. Humphrey. 


Mr. Retp: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think I should point out to hon. 
members of this Committee first of all that Mrs. Neale is the first lady we have 
had appear before us to give a brief in English. 

Now, Mrs. Neale, just to get things straight, Ignace is not a home terminal, 
but a turn around point on the CPR. Is that correct? 
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Mr. McNass: That is right. 


Mr. Rep: That is correct. Now, secondly, the question about the mail. 
Are you aware that the CPR is carrying some mail on the “Canadian” at the 
present time. 


M. McNass: They are not carrying any to our knowledge. We have a 
mail truck service out of the lakehead and eastward from Winnipeg where it 
may originate. But it is the only guaranteed knowledge of mail, service that 
we have. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you come closer to the microphone Mr. McNabb. 
Could you repeat that for the benefit of the Committee. 


Mr. McNass: Gentlemen, at the present moment, to our knowledge, there is 
no mail carried on the “Canadian’’. Our service is bus service for our mail out of 
the lakehead and east from Winnipeg I would say, Manitoba. That is our 
distribution. 

Mr. Rep: In other words, the “Dominion” used to drop your mail off on a 
daily basis, where as there is now no daily dropoff on the railway. 


Mr. McNass: That is correct. 

Mr. Rem: And it now comes by Greyhound bus. 

Mr. McNass: No; it is a special bus by the postal authorities. 
Mr. Rem: A truck service, in other words. 

Mr. Macnass: Truck service. 


Mr. ReErp: Now, Mrs. Neale, you said something in your brief about the CPR 
being relieved of its contract by the government to carry mail. Are you sure the 
CPR was relieved by the government or was it in fact a request by the CPR to 
the government to be relieved of this contract? 


Mrs. NEALE: I am sorry I cannot answer this question. I do not have the 
information. 


Mr. McNass: To the best of my knowledge, this was a request by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to be relieved of this service. They, I think, asked for 
that, but I do not think that the government postal authorities took this 
concession away from the Canadian Pacific Railway on their behalf; the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, to the best of my knowledge, asked for this conces- 
sion. 


Mr. REtD: Would you say that this would be a step in the Canadian Pacific’s 
plan to rid themselves of the necessity of carrying on this “Dominion” service? 


Mr. McNags: To the best of my knowledge, it was proceedingly the first 
step regarding abandoning the “Dominion” which was the train that at that 
time was carrying the mail. 


Mr. Rei: I have a question on the trans-Canada highway, Mrs. Neale, 
perhaps since you have not been in Ignace as long as Mr. McNabb. You may not 
be able to answer this. How many times has that particular highway been 


re-built to your knowledge sir. To my knowledge, it has been about five times. 
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Mr. McNass: The trans-Canada Highway No. 17 through Ignace, our 
vicinity, has never been completed because they are building from year to year, 
and I do not think they will ever get it completed, because it is being torn up 
faster than they can get contracts to complete it. 


Mr. Rep: Thank you. Now, if the CPR moves out of Ignace, what will be 
left? Will there by any economic base for the town to carry on? Is there any 
tourist trade; are there any roads leading up into the hunting and fishing 
country, are there any mines available? 


Mrs. NEALE: For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the area, a 
new highway was opened up just a few months ago to the north country. This 
is the only other road in our area of Ignace. 


Mr. REerp: Where does this road lead to? 


Mrs. NEALE: At the present time, it is going to Pickle Crow. I believe it is 
the intent to extend this further and eventually link up in Manitoba. 


Mr. Rep: I think I should tell you that that is going to be a long-range 
intent if it is ever achieved. 


Mrs. NEALE: Well, and in view of the fact that the mining area of Pickle 
Crow is now closing down, it would seem to me personally that this is an 
expenditure of money that is not going to bring the result that has been 
anticipated. 


Mr. Reip: Thank you; that is all my questioning, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Fawcett: First, I would like to compliment Mrs. Neale as Mr. Reid did, 
and to say that I am beginning to wonder why we have not had more presenta- 
tions from ladies because they seem to do it so very effectively. I would ask this, 
I understand you to say that Ignace is a turn around point for crews. Either 
crews originating at that point, freight or otherwise? 


Mr. McNass: Ignace is a divisional point between Kenora and Fort 
William. We have crews coming out of Kenora, which turn around at Ignace, 
and return to Kenora and likewise forward into Ignace, and return. This has 
been going on ever since Ignace has been a terminal, possibly one of the major 
terminals that exists between Winnipeg and Fort William. 


Mr. FAwceETT: Well, the point I wanted to make was simply this; there are 
no originating crews there. It is not a home terminal if there aren’t any crews. 
Is this correct? 


Mr. Demway: It is a home terminal for yard crews of which there are three 
yard engine shifts through 24 hours of the day. That employs nine men plus one 
relief engine, which employs three other men and then you have, of course, the 
engineers and firemen also involved. 


Mr. FAWCcETT: Yes, reference was made to Nakina. Nakina was a combina- 
tion of home terminal and turn around point. It was a turn around point for 
Hornepayne crews and also a home terminal for crews operating west out of 
Nakina freight crews. Passenger crews, of course, ran through there. I just 
wanted to get this clear because to put everything in its proper perspective. You 
would also have, I understand, car inspectors and this sort of thing at Ignace. 
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Mr. Demway: Well, we have car inspectors. They have taken off a lot of 
our men. We only have one car inspector per shift now and it is getting down to 
the bottom of the barrel. 


Mr. FAWCETT: I just have one more question. What is your position on the 
railway? 


Mr. Demway: I am a yardmaster with the CPR. 


Mr. Fawcett: I gathered that. You are wearing the same kind of pin that I 
do. Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. O’Keefe. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Mrs. Neale, may I first of all follow the other Committee 
members and congratulate you on the excellence of your brief and also on your 
lovely soft Scottish accent. It will be picked up on tape and will not appear in 
cold black and white. 


Mr. MAcEwawn: Coming from an Irishman, that is tough. 


Mrs. NEALE: I am married to an Irishman, so I am accustomed to good 
relations between them. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I notice you made a particular point of your road, your 
Trans-Canada highway. May I suggest that we only this year in the province 
that really made Canada a country from sea to sea, completed ours, and we are 
celebrating that by a tremendous “Come Home Year” effort this year. That is 
not the question Mrs. Neale. In your brief you suggested that the Company 
should not be expected to pick up the deficit, to pick up the tab. Would you 
suggest who should? 


Mrs. NEALE: Like a preceding gentleman, I personally do not believe in 
subsidy so it is rather a difficult position for me to support a brief which 
suggests this, contrary to my own personal belief. However, I believe it does 
suggest that the Federal Government pick up the subsidy. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you have bus service now in Ignace? 
Mrs. NEALE: Yes sir, we do. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Is that a paying proposition? 


Mrs. NEALE: Do you mean local bus service? No, no we do not have local 
bus service; I am sorry. We have transcontinental bus service. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: Do you agree with the premise that the consumer should pay 
for what he consumes provided it is economically and socially feasible. 


Mrs. NEALE: Yes, sir. 
Mr. O’KEEFE: Thank you. 


Mr. OLson: Mrs. Neale, I was very interested in your brief because it gives 
the viewpoint from a small community that appears to be in isolation somewhat 
if the CPR withdraw some of this service. And you said there was no known 
obligation on the highway buses to provide service. I am very interested in that. 
Is the bus service that you have not there under the obligation of a franchise? 


Mrs. NEALE: I cannot answer this, sir. I do not have that information. 
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Mr. OLson: That is fine. We can probably find that out anyway. 


Mr. Rerp: Well, perhaps I can answer that now. They do have a franchise 
and I believe they are obligated to provide service to these communities along 
the way. 


Mr. OLSON: Well let me ask you this. Is it seasonal? Do you have any 
interruptions in the bus service for several days at a time, or is the highway 
open all the time? 


Mrs. NEALE: Yes. 


Mr. OLSON: One other point; Mr. MacNabb, are you retired from the CPR 
now? 


Mr. McNass: Yes, sir. I would like at this time to relate my position in 
regard to what was mentioned by Mrs. Neale at the start of her presenting her 
brief. I am a retired pensioner, we will term it, from the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. I have served 46 years of my life working for the Canadian Pacific in 
the capacity of a stationary engineer and shop foreman in the roundhouse 
department. 

Now, my service has been covered from the year 1917 when I first hired 
out as a call boy in the traffic department. I was 15 years of age, and I received 
for that a nominal fee of $50.00 a month, and in those days of 1917, we were 
still 70 miles from a doctor, but they charged us a $1.50 which was taken off my 
cheque every month for a doctor but we still never saw one. I have been reeve 
of the municipality and I am starting my fifth year and in bringing to this 
meeting our brief, as Mrs. Neale has stated, at the start, we at the present time 
in Ignace are battling for our survival because the Canadian Pacific Railway 
saw fit, when they were finished with steam and went to deisel, to destroy all 
their steam equipment; the roundhouse was demolished and coal chutes and 
what have you in regard to maintenance of steam. That meant a loss to the 
municipality of Ignace of approximately $7,000, which was a terrible loss to us. 
We were fortunate to be able to go tourist and now this is our only existence 
with the exception of a skeleton staff. As Mr.Humphrey states this is all we 
have left. On the termination of the “Dominion” well, as it was stated across the 
country, there would be very few men laid off. But Ignace lost 11 residents who 
were laid off. They in turn had to go to Winnipeg for a position in the shops and 
in the car department, and the same at Fort William. That is our position. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. McNabb do you have a long service pass on the CPR? 


Mr. McNass: Well, I can now throw it in the wastepaper basket. I have a 
long service pass for 46 years of service. That entitles me to transportation from 
to coast. It is impossible to use it. 


Mr. OLson: Well you can get on the Canadian for half fare, can you not? 
Mr. McNass: Fare rate, yes. 


Mr. OLSON: Were you under the impression that this was a right as part of 
your long service to the company; that it was part of your fringe benefits and so 
on? 

Mr. McNass: Yes, because normally it is thought a good many of the 
people all across the country that this is a confession that is just given to 
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railroaders and, in a sense, it formed a portion of our pay over our years of 
service, That is one concession that is granted and it is, as I say, part of our pay 
to have that pass. 


Mr. Ouson: Only one more question. How do the people in your community 
get to a doctor when they are sick? 


Mrs. NEILL: By any means at all. 
Mr. Outson: I am sure of that. But what do you use. 


’ 

Mrs. NEILL: I will be a little more specific. In the days of more adequate 
passenger facilities we could use the train. In case of emergency we could get on 
a freight, but now we run around and try to get anybody at all who will take us 
to a doctor. This is how I know the condition of the trans-Canada highway 
between Ignace and Dryden because I am pressed into this type of service 
continually. Not only that, it is our closest hospital. We have people confined to 
hospital; their families wish to visit with them, and there is no public 
transportation suitable to take us to the nearest point for shopping, medical 
services, professional, and business services. I am sorry I have to answer I do 
not have this information, the only reason being that I have to go to either 
Dryden, the Lakehead or Winnipeg to get constructive information. This, I find, 
very frustrating. 


Mr. Byrne: Mr. McNabb stated, I believe, that the trans-Canada highway 
has been either demolished or reconstructed about five times. Was this demoli- 
tion in order to bring it up to trans-Canada standards or was it because it was 
destroyed by the trucks. 


Mr. McNass: Actually I would say it was demolished in our severe winters 
and quick break ups possibly in the spring. Heavy transport has increased ten 
fold since the Dominion has been out of service, and they are just pounding our 
roads to pieces. Roads just will not stand up under that condition and that is 
one situation that we are faced with. 

Mr. Byrne: Mr. McNabb, would the discontinuance of the Dominion result 
in more than several trucks operating to carry express which was normally 
carried on the “Dominion”. 

Mr. McNass: No, not reasonably so because as you all aware, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is not only in the passenger business and grain hauling; they 
are in the truck business—they have fleets of trucks of their own—and their 
advertising reads: “land, sea and air”. They have increased considerably the 
number of trucks in their fleet. 

Mr. ByrNE: Well then actually, heavy transport trucks are carrying other 
than express that would normally travel on the Dominion. 


Mr. McNass: Transport trucks have been put into service because of the 
discontinuance of the trains that used to haul a nominal amount of this cartage 
of cargoes and they are evidently over loading these trucks with stuff that 
should be shipped by rail or going exclusively— 


Mr. Byrne: If the highway has been demolished at least five times, to your 
knowledge, this was because of heavy transport trucks that operated long 
before the Dominion came on. 
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Mr. McNass: I would not say that because the Dominion carried freight 
and other things. It is just normal additional business because of the construc- 
tion that is going on across the country now. 


Mrs. NEILL: If I may add a comment, sir, heavy transportation on the 
trans-Canada highway dates back to 1950, the time of the strike on the CPR 
and it has gradually increased because it has been found that highway 
transportation has given better service to the smaller communities. However, 
since the apparent change in attitude of the CPR toward serving the public 
there has been a great increase in highway heavy transportation, and in the last 
4 or 5 years the greatest problem has been because no longer are there half 
loading restrictions in the springtime at the breakup, when the frost is coming 
out of the ground. This is not a local situation. This is a department of highways 
regulation. On side roads there are half loading regulations. But when the frost 
is coming out of the ground these heavy transports are continually running over 
it and it breaks up the surface which has cost so many thousands and millions 
of dollars. 


Mr. Byrne: But you would agree that since you are living almost right on 
the trans-Canada highway many of these trucks are not for local services but 
rather transcontinental services. 

Mrs. NEILL: Transcontinental. 

Mr. Caron: What is the population of Ignace? 

Mrs. NEILL: 862. 


Mr. CARon: Then there is something else in addition to the CPR facilities 
there. 


Mrs. NEILL: The CPR is the only industry. However, we do have some of 
the staff of trans-Canada Natural Gas Pipe Lines living within the community. 
We also have a tourist business during the summer months. Great Lakes Paper 
has come in during the past two years. 


Mr. Caron: Have you a paper mill there? 
Mrs. NEILL: No we have no mill, it is a logging department. 
Mr. Caron: It is a logging department. 


Mrs. NEILL: Yes. It has been there for several years but it has increased 
greatly in the past two years. 


Mr. Caron: So if the CPR leaves there there is still something to keep the 
local population busy. 


Mrs. NEILL: We believe that permanency of Ignace has been dependent on 
the CPR because logging, as it is done in our area, is on a movement basis; the 
people come with the attitude, “I do not have to move my family here because I 
can commute to the various larger areas”. We do not feel there is too much 
permanency in that. So far as trans-Canada Pipe Lines is concerned, there is a 
degree of permanency, but they are being automated as well as other things, 
and there may be a cut back. So, the investment that people have made can 
be lost or merely be operated as a summer investment for tourist operation. 
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Mr. Caron: How many people depend on the CPR for their living in 
Ignace? 


Mrs. Nrrnu: My information is that there are no more than 150. 
Mr. CARon: Thank you. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Sherman. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Mrs. Neill, I was interested in your position on the question 
of subsidies or the position that the town of Ignace takes, and*io which you 
subscribe. If I am quoting you and your brief correctly, I believe you suggested 
and it suggests that in the case of a service like the late lamented Dominion 
Passenger Service, if the service is unprofitable but necessary the township of 
Ignace believes that a federal subsidy should be provided. 


Mrs. NEIL: This is a suggestion made by this brief but I will point out that 
in my presentation of this brief I made it known that this was a presentation to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners on October 27, 1965. I was not in council 
at that time and, therefore, in the presenting of it, I had no part in the 
preparation of it. Therefore, I am merely presenting it as past procedure; I had 
nothing to do with the preparation of it. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But at least at that time the township of Ignace felt that a 
federal subsidy might be justified. 


Mrs. NEILL: Yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: They might not necessarily feel that at the moment but they 
did at that time, and you would assume that they still subscribe to that view. 


Mrs. NEILL: Yes. 


Mr. SHERMAN: While I am interested in that particular question, I wonder 
why you, personally, feel that in this case that the burden should be placed on 
the Canadian tax payer in general. Is it because you do not feel that it would be 
fair to place the burden on the freight shippers. 


Mrs. NEILL: I believe this point is included in the presentation with regard 
to mail service, which is a federal department. I also believe that the rail 
service, with an increased return mail service, increased express service, could 
thus perhaps be continued to make the expenses more nearly match the revenue. 
I believe this is pointing out the fact that the passenger service is losing money 
but it could be compensated for by the continuance of the mail service, 
increased mail and espress service so that there would be a better balance and it 
would present a better picture on the overall expense and revenues in the 
presentation of the CPR. I believe this brief has circuled around the reasons 
why the CPR is making it evident that they are losing so much money that they 
have to curtail services which are not profit making, or at least financially 
economical to operate. 


Mr. SHERMAN: So the question of a federal subsidy would be a last resort, 
not a first resort; you want us to examine all the other aspects of the revenue 
picture. 


Mrs. NEILL: Well, in my understanding of this brief, this is a suggestion of a 
means whereby the CPR could be persuaded that it would be in their interest to 
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pay more attention to mail service and better express and freight service to 
compensate and, therefore, there would not be the need to withdraw the 
passenger service. 


Mr. SHERMAN: But paying more attention to it does not necessarily admit to 
a granting of a federal subsidy. That is what I am getting at. I just wondered 
how strong your feelings and the township’s feelings are with respect to the 
granting of a federal subsidy. It is conceivable, under your suggestion, that by 
paying more attention to it, by harvesting those fields more clearly than they 
are doing at the present time, they might be able to make the passenger 
business almost compensatory without a federal subsidy. 


Mrs. NEILL: Yes, but, you know you are getting me almost convinced that I 
believe in subsidies. 


Mr. SHERMAN: You are getting me almost convinced that you believe in it. I 
do not think that you and I should convince each other. 


Mrs. NEILL: Coming back to the situation that we are discussing, I believe 
that the different points presented could elevate it, plus the addition of a federal 
subsidy, to make it at least profitable enough to carry on the passenger service. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Thank you, Mrs. Neill. I will not labour the point. I would 
like to ask Mr. McNabb, who has had 46 years with the CPR—I put this question 
to you because Mrs. Neill says she has only been in Ignace for the past five or 
six years—if he feels over the past decade the CPR has deliberately downgraded 
its passenger service on the Dominion, and now on the Canadian. 


Mr. McNass: Well, I would not care to comment extensively on that 
question because— 


Mr. SHERMAN: We have been told by railroaders in other parts of western 
Canada that this has been the case. 


Mr. McNass: Let me put it this way; I could maybe go out and make that 
statement but the question is to be able to prove it to this meeting because I 
have not any sound ground to commit myself on that question. 


Mrs. NEILL: Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, I would like to answer 
that question from a personal point of view. My gentlemen are not as 
courageous as I am, but they told me of an experience that they had on a trip to 
Toronto in March on municipal business. They were travelling in a sleeper and 
a lady was thrown out right into the aisle because of the roughness of the train. 
They can give you the details. 

Just three weeks ago it was my privilege to go to Toronto on behalf of my 
municipality but for cost reasons—I am Scotch and I watch my money, my own 
and other peoples’—I drove to Sioux Lookout to travel CN to get a cheaper way 
of travelling. Now I think this would answer your question. They are definitely 
downgrading their service in the care they give, the courtesy they shout and the 
fares they charge. 


Mr. SHERMAN: Well, it does answer my question, Mrs. Neill. I thank you for 
your courage and salute you for it. This is the point that I was trying to get at, 
Mr. McNabb. I do not want proof from you. I just want a personal opinion from 
you, as a,railroader with 46 years of experience, and nothing to lose now that 
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you are retired. Would you say that, in your opinion these services are being 
deliberately downgraded. 


Mr. McNass: We will come to this question now. Most of you gentlemen 
are aware of the hungry thirties. Now the Canadian Pacific Railway ran these 
four passenger trains they had at that time; there was a number three, a 
number four, a number one, and a number two. There were four passenger 
trains. Now they ran those trains at that time under a considerable loss. But it 
was a known or advertised fact by some of these Canadian Pacific Railway 
officials that the mail contract plus the express and everything at that time was 
contributing partly to the cost of the maintenance of running the trains. They 
were losing nothing. As I have stated, they first discontinued the mail contract, 
and our express delivery was dropped to the extent that there was not the 
proper staff to handle it. People were receiving destroyed goods and there were 
claims and everything else. There was an article in the Winnipeg Tribune to 
the effect that numerous conductors and personnel retired. Without having to 
prove it, I would go along with that too; trains have been downgraded. The 
condition of the trains is not up to standard. They are not paying any attention 
to them. 


Mr. Bett (Saint John-Albert): Insofar as the dependability and vulnerabil- 
ity of your community on the railway and its future is concerned, may I ask if 
discussions have ever been held between the company and your township 
insofar as jobs, the future of the employees and possible transfers? What has 
been the attitude of the company in this regard? 


Mr. McNaps: Well, in respect of our personnel in Ignace requesting such 
information, they do not ask this kind of question because they know they will 
not get any information. A lay off is bulletined and it is effective within 
approximately 48 hours. That staff is automatically laid off without any 
question, any excuse or anything. Consequently that has happened and lost 
approximately 8 or 10 families, who had very short notice of the lay off. They 
had to report to either Winnipeg or to Fort William to continue work. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Would it not help your community to know, 
insofar as possible, the future overall long term plans for the railway so that 
you can decide whether things are really black, whether the whole township has 
to face a very serious future, so you can make plans accordingly. 


Mrs. NEILL: It would definitely help sir. In view of the fact that government 


departments require certain things they cost the municipal tax payer money, 
and we would be putting out money that we would never get any return for. 


Mr. Anpras: Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Neill, gentlemen; you have brought up a 
whole new aspect of this program of eventual abandonment of passenger 
service by the Canadian Pacific Railway. You would call Ignace a railway town, 
would you not? How many other such railway towns can you name, say, in 
northwestern Ontario similar to your own in this general aspect. 


Mrs. Netti: Possibly White River would be the only other one, it is the 
north eastern area. 


Mr. AnprRAS: Schreiber. 


Mrs. NEILu: And, Schreiber. 
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Mr. AnprRAs: Then, across this country there would be literally dozens and 
dozens of these communities that built up around the railway and, generally 
speaking, are dependent on the railway as their main industry. Is this not 
correct? 

Mrs. NEILL: I believe Ignace is unique in that it only has one road. There is 
a bottleneck of passengers, freight and express between Winnipeg and the Lake- 
head in view of the fact that the Lakehead is the head of the terminal of the 
Seaway. 


Mr. Anpras: Now that the Dominion had been cancelled if, for instance, in 
some future date, four years, five years, ten years, the Canadian were cancelled, 
what would be the situation in Ignace. 

Mrs. Neruu: A lot of us would be stuck. 


Mr. McNass: That would just unload some more grief onto us, automati- 
cally. 


Mr. ANDRAS: Could you survive. 


Mr. McNass: Well, that would be questionable because as I say, at the 
present moment, with the Dominion being taken off, thereby reducing its staff 
there, we are not going to be successful in our tourist adventure. We in Council 
of which Mrs. Neill is a very respected member, are going out and soliciting 
tourist traffc, which is our existence. 

Mr. AnprAS: Thank you very much. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. If you have completed your 
questioning, I want to thank both of you for the way you have answered the 
questions. 

We now have a brief from the Fort William Women’s Progressive Con- 
servative Association. It is being presented by Mrs. Barbara Davenport, past 
president, and also Mrs. Mary Hastings. A request has been made that this brief 
be printed as an appendix. 


Mr. THOMAS: I so move. 


Mr. O’KEEFE: I second the motion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Mr. Chairman, I think we should commend 
these active political organizations for doing this. As I said out West, when 
another organization from a political party—a lesser known one, I cannot think 
of the name of it right now—was presenting a brief it is very worthwhile, in our 
democracy, to hear these expressions of opinion from a political group. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Before closing, I would like to put this letter on the 
record. This person wrote to the clerk, mentioning certain views, and requested 
an attendance before this committee. However, this was not present this 
morning. The name is Mr. G. Douglas Morris, M.D., from Sandrock Pines, 
Algoma, Ontario. 

I also have a letter from Mr. W. J. F. Johnston, local chairman of Lodge 
306, the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen from Fort William, Ontario. 
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I have another letter here from Mrs. Mabel Romain, Secretary of the Grand 
International Auxiliary to the Brotherhood of Locomotive and Engineers, North 
Bay, Ontario. These letters sent out were returned. 


Mr. Rock: Do you mean these people are not present here. 


The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: No, they are not present here this morning. I want to 
mention a letter was sent to them and it came back. 


Mr. Rock: Do you mean the letters were not delivered. : 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: No. 


Mr. Rock: You mean they were mailed to them to appear and they came 
back. If so, they must have given the wrong address or something. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: All I can say is that the wrong address was sent to 
the clerk. The clerk had the right address and the letters were sent to those 
people and returned marked “wrong address”. 


Mr. Ouson: Just one point, Mr. Chairman, it is completely clear that while 
they may not have been here this morning when you called for other briefs, 
they are not here now, either. Is that correct? 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: They are not here. They have not received the letters. 
Well, gentlemen, this completes our inquiry and our tour. 

I want to thank the committee for your support. Also, I want to thank 
everyone that has presented a brief to this committee. 

We will be guests of the City of Port Arthur for dinner, which will be held 
at the same hotel we were at last night. We will be leaving the hotel at 3:30 in 
order to arrive at the airport at 4 o’clock. 


Mr. O’KrErre: May I congratulate you for the excellent way you have 
handled this committee during the last day or two. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Before you leave, I believe there are one 
or two members who still have keys for the cars we had yesterday, courtesy of 
Mr. Andras. 


Mr. BELL (Saint John-Albert): Do not mention the names of the cars in the 
record. 


Mr. AnpRAS: Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, would it be in order for me 
to record in the minutes of our proceedings the gratitude of members of this 
committee to all those who hosted this committee during our sojourn in Port 
Arthur and Fort William. I think the arrangements were appreciated by all 
of us. I would like to mention the Lakehead Harbour Commission, the Lakehead 
Chamber of Commerce and of course the Cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think we should move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Andras and the mayors of both cities for the way we were welcomed by these 
two cities. 
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APPENDIX "A-2” 


A BRIEF TO 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Honourable Sirs: 

The Sudbury and District Chamber of Commerce commends this Com- 
mittee for their decision to hold public hearings on this question. Only in this 
way, is it possible for the Committee to examine all the social and economic 
implications and effects of such a wide sweeping change in the trans Canada 
service of one of our Canadian railway systems. We regret that the Committee 
was unable to schedule hearings in Sudbury. Unfortunately, our Chamber is 
unable to be represented personally before you in your sittings in Port 
Arthur. However, our views of this proposal follow. 

It must be emphasized that railways in this part of Ontario play a more 
significant role in the economic and social affairs of communities than in more 
fully settled regions. The railways since their original construction, which 
incidentally gave many of these towns their start, have continued to serve as 
the main method of transportation for people and goods. In the short distance 
from Sudbury west to White River, there are 17 communities that have no other 
connection to the “OUTSIDE”. 

Indeed, it must be pointed out that even such a basic social service as the 
administration of justice is dependent on the Canadian Pacific Railway for its 
ability to render judgment in such communities. In addition, there is a 
considerable movement of commercial travellers who bring the availability of a 
wide range of goods to these places. During the tourist season, the steady flow 
of tourists, particularly Americans, is a clear indication of the attractions of this 
region west of Sudbury as a mecca for hunters, fishermen and all who enjoy 
the outdoors. 

For the business and professional community in the Sudbury region, the 
importance of convenient overnight rail passenger service to Toronto and 
Montreal cannot be overemphasized. This is particularly important when the 
vagaries of uncertain weather conditions during fall and winter make alternate 
means of passenger movement less reliable. 

We would like to comment on the Company’s arguments which indicate a 
decline in passenger traffic on the Dominion. It is our considered opinion that 
this decline may very well have been brought about by a planned deterioration 
in quality of service and equipment. It must be clear that such a down-grading 
of quality inevitably causes the travelling public to seek alternate means of 
transportation wherever such may be available. For instance, the overnight 
service from Sudbury to Toronto for which there is no alternative at present, 
provides a supply of 16 berths, two compartments and one drawing room, to 
serve a prospective transportation market of over a quarter of a million 
persons. 
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An examination of the passenger statistics supplied by the Company 
indicates that the passenger traffic between Montreal and Toronto and the 
Lakehead represents 44 per cent of the westward movement and 42 per cent of 
eastward in 1964. In the first seven months of 1965, it still held up to 43 per 
cent westward and 42 per cent eastward. Yet, this distance is only 34 per cent 
of the total mileage served by the Dominion. 

As a Chamber of Commerce, representing over 580 businesses in Sudbury 
and District, we are most reluctant to see the services of the Canadian Pacific 
train The Dominion curtailed, or removed, in so far as it serves the needs of our 
citizens and those communities to the west of Sudbury. 

However, should this Standing Committee concur in the railway’s applica- 
tion, then we are most sincere in requesting that the Committee should take 
prompt action to ensure that appropriate alternative passenger transportation 
facilities be made available to meet the requirements of our people and serve 
their economic needs. 


Respectfully submitted, 


A Godfrey, 


President, Sudbury and District 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Nia chseiadl 
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TO THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT AND 
COMMUNICATION 


Some Thoughts on Protest of Government Action to Discontinue Daily 
“Dominion” Service for CPR. 


Here in North Western Ontario we find a transportation situation which 
may be termed unique for the province. Because of our geographical location 
and based in part on the history of our development, stretched as it is along a 
thin line of rich yet lonely land, we find a sense of pioneering still present in 
the hearts and lives of the men and women who live along the line of the CPR. 
Such names as Raith, Bonheur, Raleigh, Dyment, Dinowic, Wakegoon, Ver- 
million Bay, Keewatin, Lowther all have a place in the growth of the north, 
pushing back our great frontiers by the hard work of their people. 


These honest people, by their labour and steadfast determination to build a 
greater Canada here on the population fringe, find themselves dependent on the 
contact that only the Dominion passenger train service can give them, to the 
outside world. It may well be that these brave persons do not use CPR services 
to any great degree, but they must retain the assurance that it is there; for use 
in emergency, and when transportation, lacking by road or air, is needed. 
Herein lies the responsibility of your company to Canada and her people. 


We cannot stress too strongly our feeling that this very real and very large 
obligation to the public is rooted deeply in the initial stages of Canadian railway 
building. It was then that the Canadian people through their government 
leaders, financed this rail-building programme with land grants of considerable 
size all across the country. Here in our city we still find a large and commer- 
cially valuable acreage of land tied up and dormant—property of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


Does the company not then realize that there is some debt of repayment 
still owing to the people? Surely in services, if not in cash, could this repay- 
ment be made in part. 


Here in Canada we find the two main rail lines, both private and public, 
heavily subsidized by the taxpayers’ money. Here is a private company using 
these subsidies to declare dividends on the company shares. Is this realistic? 
Why should the Canadian public be asked to provide substantial subsidies when 
we are not to be given service? 


May we suggest that with a wise reassessment of the property holdings of 
this company in certain areas and greater consideration of the needs of those on 
the frontiers of our country, the interests of this great country, on the eve of 
her one hundredth birthday, can be more happily met. 


Mrs. Mary Hastings, 
Mrs. Barbara Davenport, 


for Fort William Women’s 
Progressive Conservative Association. 
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